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Preface 



/ / he writing of this book really began in 
/ 1957, the year I entered “Salisbury State 
/ M Teachers College” as an undergraduate. 

After receiving a Bachelor of Science in 
^ ^ 1961,1 returned for the new M.Ed. graduate 
program in 1963, and just as I completed that work, 
from “Salisbury State College,” I was offered a position 
in the History Department. Although I later did 
graduate work elsewhere, Salisbury University still 
seems like home. I hope my sentiment for this Univer¬ 
sity has not allowed me to see only the good and 
blinded me to its problems, faults and weaknesses. A 
good historical account should have objectivity, and I 
have striven for that quality in this history. 

On the occasion of the Colleges 50th anniversary, I 
was asked to write its history and how long I thought it 
would take. Optimistically and foolishly, I said I 
thought it would take about a year to complete. 
Although that manuscript was completed in due time, 
it was not published then. Now, more than 25 years 
later, this history has come to fruition. I entered the 
task expecting an uncomplicated effort to chronicle and 
comment on the usual kinds of growth and academic 
changes one sees in educational institutions. What I 
found was an intriguing story of a schools efforts to 
survive, a maturing of intellectual philosophy, and a 
curious, sometimes almost ambivalent, attitude of 
Maryland educators and lawmakers. Salisbury Univer¬ 
sity now appears to be secure in its existence, but 
further storms and trials will certainly arise. Perhaps 
future administrators and spokespersons can gain 
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insights and take solace from the past trials recounted 
here. 

My intentions in this history have been threefold. I 
have tried to develop the evolution of the schools 
objectives chronologically—from general training of 
teachers for Maryland’s rural elementary schools to 
training elementary, junior high and eventually second¬ 
ary school teachers, to educating young people and 
interested citizens in the liberal arts and various profes¬ 
sions. In tracing that change, I have attempted to 
analyze some of the reasons behind the decisions made 
and how those decisions have affected other phases of 
the Colleges development. Second, I have tried to 
explain some of the internal changes that took place 
over the past 75 years. New academic offerings, admin¬ 
istrative structures, new presidents, physical growth of 
the campus—all these have reflected the directional 
shifts the College has taken, but they have had an 
importance of their own, as well. Finally, I have tried to 
introduce to the reader the most important element of 
all, the people who have made Salisbury University— 
presidents, faculty, trustees, maintenance personnel, 
staff and especially, the students. Without them, there 
is no University and certainly no reason for a history 
such as this. 

History can be interesting in its storytelling nature, 
and sometimes it also can teach us if were willing to 
learn. The history of Salisbury University is like that; 
there are lessons here. There are lessons of survival, of 
the necessity of recognizing an institutions obligations 
to the community it serves and the techniques of 
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responding to them. Institutions, once born, die 
grudgingly; there is the temptation to continue existing 
simply to serve self. Institutions that no longer fulfill 
the function of serving constituents become obsolete. 
That has not been the case of Salisbury University. The 
University has never lost sight of its true purpose of 
educating young people. 

There is at least one other lesson in this institution’s 
history. Despite changing social mores, manners and 
attitudes, students have changed very little over the past 
75 years. Their pastimes have changed; technology is at 
least partly responsible for that. Their appearance has 
changed, but in that they really are no more radical 
than those girls who dared to “bob their hair” in 1927. 
What has not changed is their enthusiasm, idealism, 
involvement, sense of humor, disdain for pomposity 
and hypocrisy, and their hunger for wisdom and 
willingness to accept an intellectual challenge. In that I 
take heart. 

I would like to thank publicly all the individuals 
who have been helpful to me in writing this book, but 
their names might take up as much space as the rest of 
the book. So I must restrict that list to these people: Dr. 
William Wroten, friend, mentor and “boss,” who 
taught me to be a historian and gave me the opportu¬ 
nity to prove it; President Norman Crawford and Dean 
Tom Erskine who initiated this history; and Presidents 
Thom Bellavance and William Merwin; Acting Presi¬ 
dents Nayland Page, Nelson Butler and Joel Jones who 
encouraged the continuation, and President Janet 
Dudley-Eshbach who saw it through its final stages. 


Further kudos go to past Blackwell Library Director 
Jim Thrash and the library staff who made University 
archive materials available to me and helped gather 
information no one else knew existed, and to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bellavance who encouraged and advised me 
in this book’s writing. Thanks also to the marvelous, 
helpful secretaries who assisted in typing and correcting 
(before computers!) the first manuscript. Special 
appreciation is expressed here to those alumni who told 
me stories, lent me scrapbooks, donated material and 
came to my aid many times. To all the faculty, adminis¬ 
trators, Board of Trustees and staff members who 
granted me time and invaluable insights in interviews, I 
also give thanks. Two Salisbury University history 
graduate students, Eric Cheezum and Kevin Russell, 
were especially helpful in the last stages of this manu¬ 
script. Finally, special gratitude goes out to the Office 
of Public Relations Director Gains Ffawkins, past 
Director of Publications Carol Bloodsworth, Director 
of Design Sue Eagle and Office of Publications staff 
Amanda Dindino, Cindy Doerzbach, Ginie Lynch, 
Kathy Pusey and Christine Smith who guided this 
manuscript to completion. To all those people who 
must remain unnamed here, but know who they are, I 
am deeply indebted. 

A very special recognition and thanks goes to my late 
husband Donald who encouraged me in all my profes¬ 
sional endeavors and especially in the writing of this 
history. I hope he would be proud. 

Sylvia Bradley 
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A Focus on Leadership 

Guiding the University Through its First 75 Years 




Dr. Jefferson Blackwell 

Second President 
1935-1955 


Dr. William J. Hollowa 

First President/Princip; 
1925-1934 
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Dr. Thomas J. Caruthers 

Acting Principal (President) 
1934-1935 


Dr. Wilbur Devilbiss 

Third President 
1955-1968 


Dr. Walter Douglas 
Smith 

Fourth President 
1968-1970 


Dr. Norman C. Crawford 

Fifth President 

1970-1979 
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Red Star Bus, 1933 


Starting home from Baglean-Camean picnic, June 5> 1929 



Class of 1926 

















1920s—Campus life... 


Salisbury students noted in the Baltimore, The Sunday Sun, February 20, 1927: 
“MARYLAND SCHOOLGIRLS WRITING ESSAYS ON WHY THEY HAVEN’T BOBBED HAIR 
These Fifteen Girls, Representing 10 Per Cent Of Feminine Students At The State Normal School At 

Salisbury, Have Resisted The Lure ,.,. ” 


At right: 

Baglean and Camean mascots, 
Mickey and Pep, square off 


Cameans, late 1920s 


Bagleans, late 1920s 
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Dr. A. Nayland Page 

Acting President 

1979-1980 
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Dr. William C. Merwin 

Seventh President 
1996-1999 


Dr. Thomas E. Bellavance 

Sixth President 
1980-1995 




Dr. K. Nelson Butler 

Interim President 
1995-1996 


Dr. Joel M. Jones 

Interim President 

1999-2000 


Dr. Janet Dudley-Eshbach 

Eighth President 
2000-Present 
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Up and Running... 


Holloway Hall 1928 


Faculty Meeting 


Baglean Basketball 1933 
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Planting of 
Silver Leaf Linden 
by Maryland 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in 
Annual 
Convention , 
November 20, 


Junior Class Drill Team 
forming (< SNS, ” 1926-27 


Holly Leaf staff, 1928-1929 
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Chapter 1 

Breaking Ground in the 1920 s 



The Look of a Campus 

/y t was a cold fall day, but 
// the crowd shivered as 
much from excitement as 
/ M'' from the weather. Gathered 

in what very recently had been 
a cornfield about a mile from Salisbury, 
several hundred people waited to see the 
beginning of a new opportunity for 
Delmarvans. The dignitaries, the 
students and the local citizens watched 
as Maryland Senator Charles R. 

Disharoon prepared to break ground 
that Wednesday, October 17, 1923, for 
the newest state normal school. The 
photographers were poised for the historic moment- 
only one thing was missing. No one had thought to 
provide a shovel! Luckily, the contractor standing by 
came to the rescue and took a brand new spade from 
his truck. Disharoon duly performed the ceremonial 
task and Salisbury State Normal School was underway. 1 

The School had been many years in the making. The 
idea of establishing a state-operated normal school in 
Maryland originated in 1864. “Normal schools” were 
developed first in France to produce trained teachers 
for beginning students and were started in this country 
in Massachusetts in 1838. Under the new state consti¬ 
tution of that year, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Libertus VanBokkelen convinced the state 
legislature in 1865 to establish a normal school in 
Baltimore. VanBokkelens vision of such an institution 
was one that would concentrate on the professional 
techniques of teaching rather than further study in 
academic subjects; thus, he recommended that admis¬ 
sion standards be very strict, accepting only the most 
qualified students who would not need additional 
subject work. Such was not the case, however, and the 
pattern, if not the philosophy, of Maryland normal 
schools was established in this early decision. The 
Baltimore school, opening in January 1866, operated 
on the basis of a report by its principal, MacFadden 
Newell, which was made in response to VanBokkelens 
ideas. In the report, Newell pointed out that: 

Students enter without preparation ... The 
only remedy is the formation of a prepara¬ 
tory class in the normal schools. This 


compels the normal schools to do double 
duty; not only to give professional training, 
but also that elementary instruction on 
which professional training is based. But the 
evil is, in our case, unavoidable; a person 
must know something before he can learn 
the method of teaching it. 2 

Normal schools continued to appear around the 
state during the rest of the 1800s and in the early 
1900s. 3 But Washington College at Chestertown was 
the only college on the Eastern Shore to provide this 
valuable teacher-training function for white students. 

In 1910, Washington College discontinued its normal 
school department. Young potential teachers on the 
Shore were left with the difficult alternatives of moving 
to the Western Shore or another state to attend college 
(an expensive proposition in those days), teach without 
any formal training, or choose another career. 4 

On the eve of World War I, the Griswold-Flexner 
Commission “had laid out the sad facts of the states 
school system-corrupt, victims of political patronage, 
47th out of 48 states in tax monies spent per pupil.” 5 
In 1914, the Maryland General Assembly passed 
legislation calling for a study of a perceived problem in 
the training of teachers. 6 In 1921, the Flexner and 
Bachman Report on Public Education in Maryland 
questioned the ability of Towson Normal School to 
meet the states demand for rural teachers. That report 
pointed to the fact that two-thirds of all Maryland 
teachers worked in villages and the rural countryside, 
and 40 percent of those teachers worked in one-room 
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schools. Graduates of the states normal schools in 
urban areas, such as Towson, preferred town and city 
teaching posts. The next year brought a resolution to 
look into the need for establishing a normal school on 
the Eastern Shore. 

Then World War I complicated the situation even 
more. As many elementary teachers left the classroom 
to do war work, the normal schools at Towson and 
Frostburg tried to increase their output of teachers and 
conserve facilities and staff at the same time; they 
eliminated their preparatory departments and offered 
only the two-year professional course. 7 Interest in the 
establishment of a local normal school on the Eastern 
Shore understandably intensified. 

A key figure leading the movement for a school near 
Salisbury was Dr. William J. Holloway. A Salisbury 
native, he received his M.A. in teacher training at 
Columbia University in 1912, taught in Wicomico 
County schools, became a school principal and superin¬ 
tendent, and in 1922 was Maryland’s assistant superin¬ 
tendent of schools. Holloway promoted his Salisbury 
normal school plan locally and in 1922 began selling 
his idea to fellow Eastern Shore residents State Senator 
Charles R. Disharoon and State Comptroller William 
S. Gordy. The fruit of Holloways labor was Joint 
Resolution No. 21 passed by Maryland’s General 
Assembly in 1922. While the initial statement of this 
resolution called for the appointment of a commission 
“to investigate the need and desirability of establishing 
a State Normal School on the Eastern Shore of Mary¬ 
land,” it was obvious that the Assembly fully intended 
to establish just such a school. The resolution went on 
to authorize the commission not only to select a site for 
it, but to purchase the land, plan buildings to be 
erected, and prepare a report for the Assembly of 1924. 
Significantly, the commission members were Chairman 
Senator Disharoon, State Superintendent of Schools 
Albert S. Cook, Gordy, president of the State Board of 
Education Henry M. Fitzhugh, leading Shore figures L. 
W. Gunby, Orlando Harrison, and John B. Robins, and 
Holloway. 8 

The same year the General Assembly also passed a 
general construction loan of $117,000 “for the pur¬ 
chase of land for and the construction and equipment 
of a State Normal School to be located at Salisbury.” 9 
Since Salisbury was the obvious location, the commis¬ 
sion quickly established a system for choosing a specific 
site. Having received written offers of 16 different sites, 
the members decided on a weighted-point set of 
priorities. The site requirements and priorities are 
interesting in several ways because of their contrast to 
today’s concerns. For example, the first requirement list, 


worth 20 of the 100 points on the scale, concerned the 
physical and moral protection of the students. It read: 
“Approach to the school should be by a publicly 
traveled, improved highway, through a residential 
section, avoiding dangers incident to railway crossings. 
The section wherein the school is located should not be 
frequented by persons who might prove troublesome 
and undesirable, particularly at night and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays.” 10 Second on the list was a 
thought for expansion; a minimum of 20 “with a 
privilege of purchase of five or 10 acres additional” was 
worth 15 points. Other factors, such as pleasing 
appearance, drainage, access to city utilities and to city 
elementary schools where students would observe and 
practice teaching, were worth 10 points each. Listed 
seventh was a 10-point criterion, “The price should be 
reasonable.” Five-point criteria included: access to 
transportation facilities by which fuel and supplies 
could be obtained, land contours for sewage disposal, 
and finally, “within easy walking distance of churches, 
refreshment resorts and places of entertainment.” 11 

By unanimous vote, the commission settled on the 
offer of 29 acres about a mile south of the city limits for 
a price of $16,000. 12 It proved to be a very wise choice, 
though at the time many Salisburians wondered why in 
the world they wanted to put a school in the middle of 
cornfields and orchards and “all the way to Fruitland.” 

As ground was broken that day in 1923, Disharoon 
optimistically announced the first building would be 
ready for occupancy by the fall of 1924, and told the 
crowd the project when completed was expected to cost 
over $1 million. 13 Even in the booming “Roaring 
Twenties” many must have gasped when they heard 
that figure. Nevertheless, plans proceeded swiftly. A 
Baltimore school architectural firm, hired in 1923, had 
drawn the plans by the end of the year, explaining, 
“Every foot of space will be utilized for some necessary 
purpose, and there will be no useless expensive orna¬ 
mentation.” 14 The original architectural drawings 
planned for a main building with connected wings on 
both the north and south ends. While the northwestern 
wing would house the elementary school (now known 
as the “Perdue Wing” of Holloway Hall), an identical 
wing was planned for the south end of the building. 
That southeastern wing, never built, would have 
housed a laundry, servants’ dining room, bakery, 
garage, tool house, stable and harness room, and 
storage rooms. 15 The entire building was designed to 
house 230 dorm students and 50 to 70 day students, all 
classrooms, administrative and faculty offices, dining 
hall, and any other necessary facilities. 16 A Maryland, 
colonial brick architectural style was chosen by the 
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Chapter 1 


Breaking Ground In The 1920s 


architects and the commission. 

Because the building was designed as a cluster of 
connected buildings, the decision was made to con¬ 
struct and use only the northern wing while the other 
sections of the school were being built. Undoubtedly 
the major reason for this decision was the fact that the 
Maryland General Assembly was appropriating the 
funds piecemeal. Following the initial appropriation of 
$117,000 by the 1922 General Assembly, made 
available in August 1923, the commission soon realized 
that it could not begin to meet the costs. In January 
1924, the commission, as required, filed a report with 
the General Assembly. 

The commission pointed out that contracts, which 
were already signed, came to about $12,000 more than 
the initial grant, and no provision had been made at all 
for classroom and office furniture. 17 Since the building 
was under construction at the time of the report, they 
strongly recommended that the legislature provide 
enough money to finish construction and provide for 
maintenance beginning in September 1924. The 
commission pointed out that, “The School has been 
widely advertised to begin its services at that time, 
several members of the faculty have been engaged, and 
a large number of students have already applied for 
admission.” They further recommended the continu¬ 
ance of the commission or a similar one appointed to 
oversee the continuing construction. 18 

Responding to their pleas, the legislature in 1924 
appropriated an additional $205,000 for construction 
and determined that the State Board of Education and 
state superintendent of schools would constitute a 
Board of Trustees of State Normal Schools to adminis¬ 
ter them. 19 The original commission would cease to 
exist when this new arrangement became effective. 
Meanwhile, the construction of the north wing could 
be completed, but the funding of the rest of the 
building suddenly was thrown into doubt. 

Mr. Gannon, the mason who laid the first brick, 
recalled the beginning of construction, on April 24, 
1924: “There’s a lot of silver coins which were put in 
the mortar for good luck. Carroll Hopkins threw in the 
first nickel and others followed, including the governor 
(Governor Albert Ritchie). I well remember the 
governor asking for my trowel [sic] ... I gave it to him 
and he took it and tapped three times on that brick and 
made a wish. His wish was that this building will be a 
tribute to the state of Maryland and he hoped to see it 
grow and grow and grow.” 20 

Following a meeting of the commission and the 
State Board of Education in Salisbury on April 28, 

1924, Holloway announced the planned fall opening 
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would be postponed until fall 1925. This was despite 
the fact more than 100 applications were received from 
students expecting to begin in September, and that the 
first wing was almost complete at the time of the 
meeting. The reason for the postponement was Gover¬ 
nor Ritchies veto of a $300,000 school loan bill. The 
commission therefore determined to begin consider¬ 
ation of alternate plans for finishing the rest of the 
building, relying on the appropriated $205,000 for 
1925-27 in the interim. 21 Finally, as promised, 

Salisbury Normal was ready to admit its first students 
in September 1925. Even then, there were last minute 
construction worries. On September 4, 1925, 

Holloway, the School’s first principal, sent a frantic 
telegram to the Art Metal Construction Company in 
Baltimore, “Shelving has arrived for Salisbury Normal 
School. Please rush erection.” 22 Some things never 
seemed to change. By November, reports were released 
to the papers that the state had spent to date $315,000 
on the school, but that an additional $585,000 would 
be needed for completion. 23 

Bit by bit, wing by wing, the building was com¬ 
pleted. On a late afternoon of June 4, 1928, following 
graduation, the cornerstone was laid for the center 
section. It was another cold and cloudy day, with a 
drizzling rain, but Senator and Mrs. Disharoon, 
Fitzhugh, Cook, Holloway and townspeople were 
present for the beginning of the second major addi¬ 
tion. 24 The final section, the south wing containing the 
Dining Hall and Social Room, was opened in Decem¬ 
ber 1932—while a rain, snow, sleet and windstorm 
raged outside. 25 Bad weather had almost become a 
major tradition. 

While the building took shape, the grounds also 
received attention. Much of the landscaping was the 
result of donations, given the strictures of the state 
budget, and almost everyone—including students— 
wanted to get in on the act. On Armistice Day, 1925, 
the Chesapeake Royal Arch Chapter No. 17 unveiled a 
flag, flagstaff and pedestal with bronze tablet in honor 
of the chapter members who had fought in World War 
I. 26 On the school’s first Arbor Day celebration, the 
student members of the Country Life Club planned the 
day’s ceremonial tree plantings. Fourteen trees, specified 
by the school architects and donated by various clubs, 
were planted around the school grounds. 27 

The YWCA at Homecoming in October 1927 also 
planted a Norway spruce, which served as the College 
Christmas tree from then until well into the 1950s. In 
November 1937, the campus PTA donated an oak tree 
that completed the Oak Diamond on the north campus 
lawn. 28 A small lily pond and sundial given by the class 
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of 1930 was also located on north campus for many 
years. 29 Upon the completion of the building, the class 
of 1933 erected a pergola and donated a lawn crystal 
ball for the south campus. 30 Another addition to the 
south campus was a ginkgo tree planted by WCTU 
members as a memorial to the famous temperance 
leader Frances Willard in 1939 and an arboretum 
planted in 1935. 31 

One of the most intriguing donations to the School 
in those early years was the gift from the class of 1931. 
It was not intended for campus landscaping, though it 
often appeared in that capacity. It was a seven-foot 
plaster statue, with movable parts, of Diana the Hunt¬ 
ress? 1 For the first several years she calmly stood in the 
front of the library in the north wing. Then in 1937- 
38, a bit dirty and disheveled, she was relegated to the 
storage space in the lobby of the north entrance. After a 
year there, some sympathetic faculty members decided 
to bring her back out. Aj*med with pails, soapy water, 
lots of scrub brushes and cleaning powders, they gave 
Diana a good bath “from top to toe (until) she was 
sparkling and clean.” Sometime later, she was moved to 
the main hall opposite the front entrance and “pro¬ 
tected” by a railing. Unfortunately, there was little 
protection in that railing. Her movable parts were 
twisted in all directions—mysteriously she would 
appear on the front campus, on the front steps, and in 
all manner of places. Students passing her on the way 
to breakfast might discover that sometime during the 
night she had “learned to smoke and wear lipstick.” She 
sometimes appeared fashionably clad in very large 
ladies' bloomers. Eventually, someone decided she 
might be safer if she were moved to the balcony 
overlooking the dining hall. 33 Even that did not cure 
Dianas wanderlust. 

One December night, 1949, in 21-degree tempera¬ 
ture, Diana suddenly appeared at the College Market 
across the street from the north campus. It took four 
men to bring her home. 34 Five nights later on the 
courthouse lawn, Diana was discovered at 3 a.m. by a 
city policeman. Diana was in a pitiful state; her head 
and some other portions were missing. As the papers 
reported it, “Her stag, cut in half, a dismembered arm 
and a broken arrow case were witnesses to her struggle.” 
Investigations by the city police led to a students truck 
containing telltale bits of plaster. The owner and his 
friends admitted they took Diana for a ride and, sadly, 
lost her head. Since School President J. D. Blackwell 
assured the police he would take care of any disciplin¬ 
ary measures and repair and replacement of Dianas 
parts, no charges were pressed. 35 But Diana , alas, was 
in such bad condition that no one could restore her. 


Instead, she finally was retired to a burial place known 
only to a select few individuals. 36 Poor Diana , may she 
rest in peace—finally. 

Opening Day 

The big day finally came, and both the daily and 
weekly local newspapers covered the event. Workmen 
were still working even as students began arriving. 
Students from Maryland, plus some from Virginia and 
Delaware registered on Monday, September 7, 1925. A 
local paper reported 80 girls moved into dorms and five 
boys “who braved the situation to seek knowledge, are 
lodging in the neighborhood.” In addition, “rooms 
have also been found nearby for the overflow of 
students who cannot be accommodated in the main 
building and an additional number are expected to 
come in later. At present there are 30 day pupils.” 
Twenty-five members of the first senior class had 
transferred from theTowson Normal School. “William. 
J. Holloway, superintendent of the New Normal 
School, expressed his satisfaction ... in the full enroll¬ 
ment of students. ‘That in itself... has already stamped 
the institution as a success. Not only is the building 
full, but it is overflowing, and more students will arrive 
within the first few weeks. It is very gratifying, we 
feel.'” 

The story, which included an architectural drawing 
of the building as it was to look when completed, 
described the “attractive building of brick and stucco 
... bright class rooms ... [and] cozy dormitories on the 
second and third floors.” The cost of the north wing 
only at that point was $330,000. The 29 acres of “... 
spacious grounds ... [and] the orchard where 1,000 
peach trees, laden with fruit, spread along the school 
line” were described, but the report also added, “The 
front lawn is to be beautified according to a landscape 
scheme which has been approved by the Board of 
Education.” An athletic field in the rear was to be laid 
out early in the fall. 

The demonstration school had 61 scholars on 
opening day, but the story boasted, “Even now there is 
a long waiting list. This division includes children from 
the first to the sixth grades, who will be taught by the 
student teachers under the supervision of experts. By 
special arrangement with the Board of Education, 12 
other schools will be available for practice teaching, of 
these six will be in Salisbury, five in Wicomico County 
and one in Somerset County. ... An understanding has 
also been reached with the Board to provide transporta¬ 
tion on the school buses for these Normal School 
students. In this way it will be possible for the students 
to receive what is believed to be the ideal training. That 
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Chapter 1 

is the student has the advantage of actual contact with 
both rural and city schools for her work. 

“In the basement the cooks worked skillfully prepar¬ 
ing the first dinner to be served in the Normal School. 
Great bowls of fresh vegetables were on the stove and 
hurry and bustle marked the manipulation of spoons 
and paring knives. In the dining room, close by, baskets 
of bright flowers were set in readiness to adorn the long 
tables when the meal would begin. Dainty, colorful 
linens were piled ready to be put at the places. All the 
students who attend the institution will be boarded at 
the building. 

“A number of mothers stopped by Mr. Holloways 
office to make praising comments on the building and 
to say that they were comforted to find their daughters 
are to have such a splendid place for study this year. 
One mother from Kent County told Mr. Holloway as 
she was leaving that she was more than delighted with 
her daughters room and with the bright and cheery 
classrooms where she would study. ‘And, 5 she con¬ 
cluded, my girl says that she is not going to come 
home until Thanskgiving, which I think is a good idea 
for she cannot keep up a standard of work if she is 
always slipping away for the weekends and coming 
back tired out.” 5 

By late afternoon, the story reported, “The girls were 
established in their quarters and every one had taken 
possession of her own roomy closet, her desk and her 
share of space. More than half of them were busy 
writing home to mother and could be seen through the 
half-open doors bent over the sheet of notepaper 
anxious to tell about it all. In the bathrooms, showers 
were splashing merrily and in the halls shy greetings 
were exchanged as the newcomers made friends among 
themselves. 55 

Classes began on Tuesday, September 8, 1925, and 
the school day routine “... began [the next] morning 
with rising bell at seven o’clock and the first class 
period at nine. At four p.m. the school work [was] over. 
No rules and regulations for campus students have yet 
been posted but restrictions for the late afternoon will 
be lightly ruled, it is said.’’ 37 

Mae Jones, from Worcester County, was one of the 
first group of students admitted to Salisbury Normal 
School. She began a diary on the first day of her life 
there, and noted all the details of her exciting new 
endeavor: “Monday, Sept. 7, 1925. We arrived at 
M.S.N.S. about 10 a.m. I registered, which was $105, 
only $90 paid, and went up to my room which is 
Room 309 and made myself at home. ... We are just a 
mile and half from Salisbury. ... Retired at 10 p.m. too 
tired to even sleep. ... Tuesday, September 8, 1925. I 
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awoke about 5 a.m. this morning and was very sleepy. I 
never heard the like of cars and trains. ... We had 
assembly at 9 a.m. Mr. Holloway introduced the faculty 
and showed us how our school would look when 
completed. Assembly lasted until about 11 a.m. We 
went to classes after lunch. Mr. Caruthers is Math 
teacher. I think he is going to be very good. Miss Ida 
Belle Wilson is History teacher, I do hope I can learn to 
be very fond of history. Miss Matthews is English 
teacher. She gave us many notes. ... At 4 p.m. went in 
town to get some things. We went in on the school bus 
and stayed only an hour. ... Dinner was ready when we 
got back. ... Wednesday brought the first Library Tech 
class, “taught by Miss Doer [sic] and Intro. To Tech, 
taught by Mr. Caruthers, also Phy. Ed. taught by Miss 
Fort. 55 That afternoon, “Most all of the school went in 
to see Charleys Aunt at Oman [sic] theatre. I went, and 
enjoyed the picture very much. The normal school 
students were guests at the theatre party. ... On the 
weekend Mr. Holloway began what would prove to be 
a frequent treat for students, a trip to town to see The 
Ten Commandments. It was the best picture, I think 
that I have ever seen. Most of the crowd hiked in, but 
they had a bus for the afflicted. Ha! Ha! 38 

In the same newspapers there were almost-gushing 
advertisements from local businesses welcoming 
students at the new school. Benjamins, a ladies 5 cloth¬ 
ing store, bid: “Welcome to Salisbury and The Mary¬ 
land State Normal. This is also an invitation to visit.... 55 
From R. E. Powell: “We Bid to All the Students of the 
State Normal School a Hearty Welcome. Pay a visit to 
this store where you will find seasonable merchandise 
of extraordinary quality at reasonable prices. 55 

An especially large and detailed ad from the local 
stationery store read: 

Welcome, Normal Students 
We hope you will be as pleased with 
Salisbury, as our community is pleased to 
have you here. You are to be congratulated 
upon having the privilege of attending such 
a splendid institution, representing the 
partial fruition of a long-cherished dream of 
a number of spirited educators and legisla¬ 
tors. 

WHITE & LEONARD are proud to 
have had a role in furnishing of this build¬ 
ing. Our store has long been known as 
Headquarters ... and School Supplies, ... we 
devote a separate stationery department, ... 
and adjoining our large Drug Store. Come 
in and inspect our stores. You are assured of 
a courteous welcome, and we believe the 
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acquaintance will be really advantageous. 

WHITE & LEONARD 

Drugs, Stationery, Office Equipment 39 

Establishing a Purpose 

When Salisbury Normal School opened its doors on 
September 7, 1925, everyone connected with it knew 
exactly why it existed. It was there to produce a needed 
product—trained teachers for the elementary grades, 
especially in rural school. As mentioned before, the 
term “normal school” had been widely accepted in this 
country since the first such institution was established 
in 1838 in Massachusetts. 40 Everyone in higher 
education equated the term with its single-purpose 
function. However, as mentioned earlier, in Maryland it 
had been somewhat modified to include a limited 
degree of academic instruction. 

This purpose was clearly spelled out in an editorial 
written by Principal William J. Holloway, in the 
September 1926 issue of the School paper, The Holly 
Leaf. He explained: 

This school engages in no fatuous desire to 
furnish its students merely a general, 
unspecialized education. It has a two-year 
course for graduates of approved high 
schools, but they are not the first two years 
of the traditional American College. And 
yet, while different in content, and we hope, 
too, in method, from the non-professional, 
general College, its two years of work are 
just as valuable, just as educative, just as 
cultural, and liberalizing as the first two 
years of any liberal arts institution. [Normal 
School] graduates must know how to teach 
the “three Rs” successfully to all grades of 
children; to train in and for citizenship; to 
foster the habits and ideals of living that will 
be consistent with the laws of health; to 
inculcate the new conception of culture 
which is demanded by democracy; to show 
how leisure may be rightly used; and to do 
their full part in the development of 
character. ... 4I 

Certainly, this philosophy was well understood by 
the students. In one of the first issues of The Holly Leaf 
a student explained the reasons for having a school 
paper, concluding with, “It also will help when we 
become teacherss [sic] in rural schools, where we can 
have a paper for that school and teach the pupils many 
things that we have learned while working on our 
school paper.” 42 


In line with this school philosophy, there was a 
concerted effort in those early years to plan extra¬ 
curricular affairs around the teacher-education themes. 
Assembly programs, for example, featured leaders in 
rural education concerns. In 1926-27 speakers invited 
to the campus included: the president of the State 
Board of Education; the State Boys' Club leader who 
spoke on rural schools; the president of the University 
of Maryland who spoke on rural education; Wicomico 
County superintendent of schools; the director of the 
Tuberculosis Clinic for Maryland speaking on this 
health problem in rural areas; the research director of 
the Del-Mar-Va Association; and the state supervisor of 
Music Education. Community relationships similarly 
stressed the same theme. The first time the new audito¬ 
rium was used formally was for a meeting of the 
Wicomico County Parent-Teachers Association (PTA) 
on October 19, 1928. 43 Meetings of the Maryland PTA 
became almost regular annual events. Beginning in 
1927, faculty members conducted lecture series, to 
which the public was invited, annually for several years. 
These lectures were on such topics as, “Todays Frontier 
Thinkers in Education,” “The History of Southern 
Songs,” and “The Correlation of Industrial Arts to All 
Subjects.” 44 

The first faculty, significantly, was strikingly homo¬ 
geneous in background and orientation. Of the eight 
teaching faculty members, six had acquired degrees at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as did Principal 
William Holloway. None had doctoral degrees, but four 
(including the principal) had master s degrees. It is also 
interesting to note that there were only two men on the 
entire faculty and staff. In addition to the teaching 
faculty, there was a trained librarian, an assistant social 
director, and three elementary teachers in the Campus 
School. Some teachers were required to do double duty. 
The social director also taught science, the physical 
education and health teacher was the resident nurse, 
and the math instructor was also supervisor of rural 
practice teaching. 45 Several of these members of the 
original faculty continued at Salisbury for the remain¬ 
der of their careers and became almost synonymous 
with the institution. Therefore, a brief account of these 
teachers seems appropriate. 

It may be that Salisbury University would never have 
come to exist without the persistence of “Mr. Will” 
Holloway. He began his teaching career in the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools in Wicomico County. He 
then joined the staff of the Maryland State Normal 
School when it was in Baltimore (later Towson), 
meanwhile completing work for an M.A. from Colum¬ 
bia University in 1912. From there, he became superin- 
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tendent of schools in Baltimore County, but resigned 
that post in 1917 to enter the State Department of 
Education. In that office he served first as state supervi¬ 
sor of rural schools and then moved on to become 
assistant state superintendent of schools. 46 In 1925, at 
the age of 53, he became the first principal of Salisbury 
Normal School. Local newspaper accounts described 
Holloway as, "... a native of this city ... a well known 
educator and is full of vitality, energy and ‘stick- 
tuitiveness. 

A small-built man, Holloway was absolutely dedi¬ 
cated to his goal of making Salisbury Normal a recog¬ 
nized and respected teacher-training institution. He 
pursued that ambition with a verve, energy and enthu¬ 
siasm that would have cowed many younger and bigger 
men. On campus, he seemed to be everywhere and 
involved in everything. Holloway was the faculty 
sponsor for the Student Grange organization, fre¬ 
quently addressed student assemblies and wrote 
columns for the school paper, personally drove students 
to appear in programs at high schools or before civic 
clubs all over Maryland’s Eastern Shore, conducted 
faculty meetings, helped plan architectural details for 
the building and landscaping for the grounds, and still 
managed to be, as one faculty member commented, 
“one hell-of-a nice guy to work for.” Nothing seemed 
too trivial to deserve his attention; as a former student 
put it, “He had this tremendous curiosity.” The same 
student vividly remembered a time when Holloway was 
about to open an assembly. Holloway (he received his 
Ph.D. in 1928) stood on the stage waiting, most 
thought, for some talkative students to get quiet. He 
slowly removed his wire-frame glasses and just as slowly 
started wiping them with his handkerchief. Later, when 
the students had stopped talking, Holloway com¬ 
mented that with cleaner glasses perhaps he could hear 
better. As the student explained it, Holloway had been 
stalling in order to overhear the students’ entire conver¬ 
sation. 48 

Yet, while he often exhibited this dry sense of 
humor, he could also be a rather strict taskmaster. His 
almost-Calvinist view of work and life may be partly 
explained by the fact that he was a member, and for 
many years clerk, of the Salisbury Old School Baptist 
Church. Undoubtedly, Holloway did as much or more 
than anyone else to mold the character of Salisbury 
State Normal School in those first years of its life. 

Edna M. Marshall came to Salisbury in 1925 with a 
M.A. from Columbia University. Her position from 
then until her death in 1933, at age 47, was principal 
of the elementary school and director of teacher 
training. A fellow faculty member later described 
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Marshall aptly with these comments: “... a loyal, 
faithful servant of education, and of plans and policies 
for curriculum needs of a normal school during those 
pioneer years ... whose life reflected enthusiasm in her 
work for any task at hand, large, or small, and one who 
could cheerfully turn to fun and play. We recall her oft 
quoted lines: ‘I’d know for me my work is best.’” 49 

The author of those lines—Anne H. Matthews— 
was a close friend of Marshall in those years; she, too, 
came to the school in 1925 as instructor in English. 
Together with Ida Belle Wilson, they shared a cottage 
just across from the campus, fondly nicknamed the Ed- 
An-Bel Cottage. The three became almost inseparable 
in campus activities, taking the lead in organizing all 
sorts of entertainments and usually managing to orient 
even fun-and-games into teacher-related activities. 

Matthews had received a B.S. from Teachers College 
in Greeley, CO, and a M.S. from Columbia University. 
Petite and enthusiastic in her relationship with stu¬ 
dents, she was an inspiring teacher to all who knew her. 
She quoted the classics almost as a second nature; even 
in a letter to a former student she began by quoting 
from King Richard //, “I count myself in nothing else as 
happy as in a soul remembering my good friends.” 50 
Students in her methods classes just as vividly recalled 
her frequent, “Girls, these Goals, these Goals!” 51 
Combining her loves of photography, travel and 
teaching, she applied for—and received—a grant from 
the Institute of International Education to join a select 
group participating in a study exchange program at the 
University of Oslo in the summer of 1948. Not one to 
take the easy road, Matthews took three courses while 
there and willingly shared her experiences with stu¬ 
dents, faculty and civic groups when she returned. 52 

Ida Belle Wilson also was a Columbia alumna, 
joining the original faculty as teacher of history and 
geography. She had the distinction of being the young¬ 
est faculty member in 1925. A graduate of the Balti¬ 
more Normal School and the University of Maryland, 
she came to Salisbury with a B.S. and 17 years teaching 
experience. Almost immediately, Wilson won the 
admiration and respect of her students. A tiny brunette 
with sparkling brown eyes, her dry wit was infectious; 
at least once every class her students could be sure to 
hear her “M-m-m, I just knew you were going to say 
that.” 53 A serious student as well as a teacher, she 
continued her education, receiving a M.A. from 
Columbia University and an Ed.D. from New York 
University. 

In the summer of 1931, she gave her colleagues and 
students quite a surprise. After teaching a summer 
session at the University of Maryland, “Miss Ida Belle” 
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went on a vacation in Europe. When she returned to 
New York in September, she called her friends in 
Salisbury to announce she was getting married. Her 
fianc^, Marvin Thomas, had met her ship. They went 
straight to the Municipal Building, got a marriage 
license and were married a few days later at the Little 
Church Around the Corner in New York. 54 The 
surprise wedding was an occasion of much celebration 
and good-natured ribbing for several weeks afterward. 
In early October, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas were given a 
wedding shower by Marshall and Matthews. The gifts 
were presented in a large boat dubbed “The M.W. 
Thomas from Loversport, State of Matrimony.” 55 

When “Dr. Ida Belle” retired in I960, an apprecia¬ 
tive student wrote accurately of her, she “transmitted 
her eager love of life to hundreds of students in her 
naturally unpretentious and down-to-earth manner ... a 
genuine dedication to her work kindled with a sincere 
joy in doing it well. ... She recreated even the most 
formidable historical figures and made them walk, talk, 
and have emotions for 50 classroom minutes each day. 
In her classes no one thought of history as studying the 
dull lives of dead men and women, but regarded them 
as interesting acquaintances who did the most unusual 
things.” 56 

Thomas Jefferson Caruthers joined Salisbury’s 
original faculty as instructor of mathematics and 
supervisor of Rural Practice Teaching. A native of 
Missouri, he had earned a Bachelor of Pedagogy from 
Missouri State Teachers College five years earlier. 
Caruthers had been a teacher, high school principal and 
superintendent of Perry County Schools in Missouri, 
and in 1925 received a masters degree from Columbia 
University. 57 At the unveiling of his portrait at Home¬ 
coming in October 1946, a friend described him as a 
“serene and understanding person who in his easy way 
could straighten out anything from a math problem to 
a human problem. Like all great teachers, Dr. 

Caruthers’ great contribution had been to give a part of 
himself.” 58 

During his 30 years at Salisbury, Dr. Caruthers (he 
received his Ed.D. from New York University in 1939) 
wore many hats. 59 Besides teaching math, he taught 
psychology for a time, was temporarily principal of the 
Elementary School, and in 1935-36 was acting princi¬ 
pal of the College. He was also an accomplished cellist, 
often playing in the College orchestra. His interest in 
education led him to serve on such state committees as 
the Committee on Educational Progress, and he was 
chairman of the Maryland State Teachers Association’s 
Policies Committee. 60 

Certainly hundreds of students still recall vivid 


memories of all these professors and administrators, but 
if there was one person on that original faculty who 
more than any other became the real “spirit” of 
Salisbury State to most students, it was “Miss Ruth 
Powell.” Describing the staff on opening day, a local 
reporter wrote of her, “It is sufficient to say that any 
mother will feel safe to trust her daughter in her 
hands.” 61 

To everyone who attended Salisbury in the 20 years 
she was there Miss Ruth was “social director, nurse, 
house mother, dietician, counselor and friend. ...” 62 For 
the first few years, she taught science at the School and 
served as social director, a position she kept until her 
retirement. Later she also served as the School’s dieti¬ 
cian and nurse. Her background, like that of most 
others on the faculty, had been in public education. 
With a B.S. from Columbia University, she started 
teaching in 1903 in the “little red schools” in 
Wicomico County, Nutter’s District. In 1908, Miss 
Ruth moved to Salisbury grade schools for seven years 
and finally taught home economics in Wicomico High 
School until she joined the Salisbury Normal staff. 63 

Miss Ruth’s concern for students’ total education was 
pervasive. If a student neglected to say good morning to 
her or showed other signs of being “ill” (in her opin¬ 
ion), he or she would find vitamin pills on the lunch 
tray. Skipping a meal was a sure sign of sickness that 
called for a trip to the infirmary and a strong dose of 
castor oil. 64 

Campus elementary school children, who also ate in 
the dining hall, referred to her as “that Ruth woman” 
who spanked them if they did not eat all their lunch. 65 
As a result, more than one little boy was known to 
smuggle mashed potatoes and peas out of the cafeteria 
by filling their pants pockets with them. The same little 
boys might go to her later and apologize for their 
wastefulness, though. 66 When the School calendar was 
modified to set aside an examination week, every 
afternoon of that week she provided tea and cookies or 
tiny sandwiches in the Social Room. 67 In the winter, 
she saw to it that a fire was always blazing in the Social 
Room fireplace. It also was her idea to have tea served 
by the various school clubs every Wednesday afternoon. 
Present at one such tea in the 1940s was Dr. Robert 
Hutchins, president of St. John’s College in Annapolis 
and originator of the Great Books Curriculum. But he 
“completely demoralized the kitchen force—and 
everyone else—by asking for milk in his tea. [Miss 
Ruth expected everyone] to drink ... tea with lemon 
and say nothing.” 68 

At least once, when the kitchen staff was unable to 
get to School because of a snowstorm, she comman- 
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deered a staff of “volunteer” students, and with her as 
chief cook, saw to it that 130 students did not miss 
breakfast or lunch. 69 If she happened to see students 
wearing muddy or dirty shoes the night before they 
were to start student teaching, they were called into her 
office for a quick shine. 70 

As the supervisor of the dormitory, she organized the 
Home Association, deliberately so-named to get 
students to think of themselves as members of a family 
and of the School as a second home. A student de¬ 
scribed one of those early dorm meetings this way: 

The first house meeting of the students ... 
was in September 1926. The chief aim of 
this meeting was to acquaint the students 
with certain standard regulations to be 
followed in school life and at the same time 
to assure the new students that their school 
life for the year following was to tie up 
closely with their home life and that they 
were not to be bound by cut and dried rules 
in any sense of the word. This information 
was put over to us in a most pleasing 
manner by a person whose glowing smile 
and friendly handshake stole into the heart 
of every student present. The little spark 
that was kindled in every girls heart that 
night has grown into sincere love and honor 
for our Social Director and “School 
Mother,” Miss Ruth Powell. 71 

Students’ morals were scrupulously supervised. At 
school dances, if a couple seemed to be a bit too close, 
they were measured to be sure they were at least two 
feet apart. Smokers had to hide in the bushes in a dark 
corner of the campus. 72 Girls, whose boyfriends came 
to visit them at School or take them out, were expected 
to introduce the young men to Miss Ruth. An alumna 
writing to The Holly Leaf 'm 1927 to describe her new 
teaching position commented, “Our superintendent 
gave us a little talk about how to act and to choose new 
friends, especially those of the opposite sex. I think he 
and ‘Miss Ruth’ have the same little speech. Even at 
that, it is a very good and a very true one.” 73 

When the Social Room was completed with its cozy 
little alcoves on the side, they quickly were dubbed 
“beau corners.” Miss Ruth made regular rounds 
through the Social Room when her girls had gentlemen 
callers; the beau corners were officially off-limits, but 
before approaching, Miss Ruth began to jingle loudly 
the large bunch of keys she always carried. 74 Very 
seldom was she embarrassed, but one time, at least, she 
was seen blushing a little. She was serving punch in the 
Social Room after the traditional May Day program 
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when a little boy, observing the foam on the punch, 
looked up at his mother and said, “Mother, you didn’t 
tell me we were going to have beer for refreshments.” 75 

One of Miss Ruth’s chief hobbies was gardening, and 
she pursued it in her work at the College as well as in 
her home and community. She accepted as part of her 
responsibilities the care of the growing number of 
flowers and shrubbery around the campus. Her special 
pride and joy was the circular tulip bed she cultivated at 
the rear of the Social Room. Even during the Depres¬ 
sion, she managed to find a few dollars in the budget 
for her gardening. A typical receipt, routinely filed, was 
one given to Blackwell on June 12, 1935, from Mrs. 
Gordy Culver for $10 for three loads of manure for 
Miss Ruth’s flower beds. 76 

The year after her retirement in 1946, Miss Ruth 
was presented the Salisbury Civic Award in a surprise 
ceremony. For once, she was speechless. After hearing 
her name called and the citation read—“She accepted 
the problems of youth as her own, building character 
and instilling in them the highest standards of good 
citizenship and wholesome life” 77 —she strode to the 
microphone. Calmly, she managed to say, “I can feel 
you, but I can’t talk to you. I’m overwhelmed.” 78 Even 
retirement was a busy life for her. She continued to do 
volunteer work at the hospital and worked part-time in 
a local greenhouse. Typically Miss Ruth, she made the 
headlines again on her 75th birthday in 1959. The day 
before, she sold her 1941 Chevy, saying, “That’s what I 
said some time ago. When I reach 75, Im not going to 
drive again ... I did feel attached to it (the car), but 
when you get 75, you are too old to operate a car. You 
don’t think, act and see as well. You can’t judge dis¬ 
tances the way you once did. Anyway, it will be cheaper 
to go by taxi. I figured it out.” 79 You can be sure she 
did, too. 

Another colorful figure who came with the College 
was not a teacher or administrator, at least not officially, 
though he sometimes was a bit of both. He was James 
B. Richardson, official title—superintendent of build¬ 
ings and grounds, but known affectionately to everyone 
as “Pop.” When the School planned a pageant, it was 
Pop who built the set, insisting that students watch him 
work because as teachers in rural schools they might 
need such practical knowledge. He taught the girls to 
drive a Ford, another necessary skill in the country, and 
“donated” his pet bulldog to the girls as a mascot. 
Matthews referred to him several years after 
Richardson’s death in 1940 as a “big-hearted man, 
capable, resourceful, witty, friendly and faithful in all 
tasks—respected by all who knew him ... a man who 
never considered self when he could be of service, nor 
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did he count overtime.” 80 Richardson retired in the fall 
of 1937. He had been superintendent of buildings and 
grounds since the founding of the College in 1925. 81 

In 1930, Richardson was joined by Henry Showell, 
who first started as kitchen helper, but soon became 
janitor and later, steam fireman. Viola Showell joined 
her husband on a part-time basis as a kitchen worker 
and then became full-time cook in 1934. This couple 
became a real part of the College over the next 30 years. 
Showell retired in I960 and his wife in 1968. 82 To¬ 
gether they saw three presidents come and go and 
witnessed the hundreds of changes and facets of growth 
at Salisbury State. 

This first faculty established the tone of Salisbury 
State that would endure for several years. It was to be 
an institution devoted to training rural school teachers, 
committed to demonstrating that every facet of such 
teachers’ lives could and should reflect their chosen 
profession, and yet be a home away from home and a 
second family for the students who came there. These 
goals were carefully considered. The personnel of the 
School knew well their prospective clientele and 
planned very deliberately to serve it. 

The enrollment in those first years substantiated the 
founders’ expectations. When the School opened in 
September 1925, there were 105 students, all girls from 
the Delmarva Peninsula. Seventy-nine percent came 
from the four counties of Wicomico, Somerset, 
Worcester and Dorchester. 83 Moreover, included in the 
total enrollment were 30 seniors who had transferred 
from one year at Towson Normal 84 or experienced 
teachers who could present professional credits suffi¬ 
cient for their admission to the senior class. 85 Through¬ 
out the rest of the 1920s, these characteristics were 
fairly consistent. The students were natives of the 
Eastern Shore, most were women and they almost 
invariably became teachers in county elementary 
schools. About 90 new students came in as juniors 
every year and 70 to 80 seniors graduated. 86 By 1928, a 
small number of men were admitted regularly, with the 
exception of the years 193T33. 87 

The curriculum for these prospective students was 
based on a plan of graded practice teaching, proceeding 
from observation, to participation, to group teaching 
and finally to full class teaching. Dr. William C. Bagley, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, personally helped plan 
the courses of instruction, the organization of the 
school, and even approved the architectural arrange¬ 
ment. 88 Students took a total of 40 courses for 98 eight 
credits, equal to 65 1/3 semester hours. There were 
three terms each year, the first lasting from September 
to the end of November, the second ending in early 


March, and the third extending until early June. 89 
Although individual student’s course selections might 
vary somewhat, eventually all students took all courses 
offered before graduation. One course, Handwriting, 
was required but carried no credit. Textbooks for all 
courses were provided by and remained the property of 
the Normal School. 

Most courses were oriented toward teaching. One 
science course, for example, was based on nature 
study—a level of scientific study applicable to primary 
grades. Education courses were taken, along with 
academic subjects, throughout the two-year course of 
study. In the senior year, students began their practice 
teaching by observation and small group participation 
in the first term, proceeded to classroom participation 
in the second or winter term, and practice taught in the 
rural schools in the final spring term. The practice 
teaching was done in the Campus School at Salisbury 
Normal and in several rural schools in the surrounding 
area. When the School opened in 1925, there were 61 
pupils enrolled in grades one through four housed in 
two classrooms. 90 In addition, the School used five 
critic (supervising) teachers in Salisbury schools, five 
others in small schools throughout Wicomico County 
and one in Somerset County. 91 The following year, 

1926-27, increased enrollment made it necessary to add 
on yet another teacher in Salisbury. 92 By 1929, the 
Campus School had grown to include six grades. No 
tuition was charged these students, but the demand 
quickly became so great that a large waiting list had to 
be developed. Many parents enrolled them before their 
children’s first birthday. 93 

From the first, students in the Campus School 
thought of themselves as an integral part of the Normal 
School; when asked where they went to school their 
answer was not the “elementary campus” but the 
“Normal School.” They were included in all appropri¬ 
ate Normal School activities and some activities even 
were planned around them. When the first formal 
campus tree planting was held on Columbus Day 
1925, the Campus School children were included in 
the ceremonies. They participated in the dedication of 
the flagpole, in musicals and athletic events. A 1928 
pageant was a joint production of the Campus School 
students and Normal School students in the children’s 
literature class. The “College” students studied myths, 
wrote The Story of Springtime based on their study, and 
all students then presented in song, dance, and dialogue 
their combined production. A literary contest that took 
place over a two-month period in the spring of 1929 
similarly involved both groups of students; contests 
involved story-telling, letter-writing, dramatization, 
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oral and written book reports. This attitude of joint 
participation continued even into the early 1950s. As 
part of the 25 th anniversary of the College, instructors, 
student teachers, Campus School teachers and students 
presented a pageant called The Country Fair? A For as 
long as Salisbury State was primarily a teacher-training 
institution this relationship persisted. 

The athletic program was also emphasized as part of 
the first curriculum. The first instructor in physical 
education was Harriet Fort, but the state supervisor of 
Physical Education, Dr. William Burdick, assigned 
Helen Jamart, state field leader of the Public Athletic 
League, to assist Fort for the first three months of the 
opening year. 95 Much of the organization of the 
athletic program was really the work of Jamart, and two 
years after its opening she joined the faculty. She spent 
the rest of her life there, the last seven years as resident 
supervisor of the mens dormitory. Like so many others 
on the faculty, she also was a product of Columbia 
University, having studied also at Mount Vernon 
College in Baltimore, Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
universities. 96 

Although Jamart’s first association with the School 
was a temporary one ending at Thanksgiving, she 
continued to be involved with School activities even 
before joining the faculty. In March 1926, she orga¬ 
nized a Girls Winter Carnival in her capacity as chair¬ 
man of the Playground Athletic League. Although this 
was an event for girls of all ages from all over the 
county, Normal School students participated in large 
numbers. The same was true of the 12th annual Track 
and Field Championships held at the Wicomico Fair 
Grounds in May 1926. 97 

Before the completion of the gymnasium in the 
center section of the school building, physical educa¬ 
tion classes were held in the double length classroom 
on the second floor opposite the balcony of the audito¬ 
rium (the area now occupied by the presidents office 
suite). 98 Somewhat surprising for a school so new and 
small, by 1928 there were an athletic field with a 
quarter-mile running track, four tennis courts, and 
soccer, field ball, outdoor basketball and lacrosse 
courts. 99 By 1934, the tennis courts had attracted so 
much use from students and townspeople that they had 
to be resurfaced, heavy backstop wire erected, and the 
two eastern courts enlarged to meet national competi¬ 
tive regulations. 100 Indoor athletic contests, usually 
Normal School versus town teams or local high school 
teams, were held for several years in other community 
facilities. The Parish House of Saint Peters Episcopal 
Church, about a mile from the Normal School, and the 
Armory were used before the gym was ready for use in 
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1931. Beginning in the spring of 1927, an Annual 
Demonstration by students in all physical education 
classes at the School was held in the Armory for several 
years. 101 

Shortly after joining the faculty, Jamart organized 
the first Athletic Association in 1928. Its activities were 
varied. “There were just enough men to form the soccer 
team—and it won its first game with Hebron ... 1 to 2. 
There were—occasional Tennis Tournaments. ... Miss 
Jamart added dancing lessons to the many activities she 
was directing in 1930—and gave clog-dancing instruc¬ 
tions, too.” The womens branch of the Athletic 
Association participated in field ball and later hockey 
and basketball. Men’s events included soccer, basketball, 
baseball, boxing, wrestling, softball and gymnastics. 102 
The first soccer game played by M.S.N.S. students was 
played against Wicomico High School on October 24, 
1928. There was no score until late in the second half 
when Wicomico scored. With less than three minutes 
to play, Normal School tied the score to end the game. 

A local news story on the game reported that Normal 
School had “only 11 boys, just enough for a team. It 
isn’t such a bad team, either.” Two weeks later, Normal 
School played Hebron High School on M.S.N.S. field 
and won that game 10-2. 103 The annual athletic 
exhibition included gym drills, games and stunts by 
members of all physical education classes. Outstanding 
athletes were rewarded with the “Letter S,” while 
runner-up athletes were given numerals. 104 

Administration, faculty, curriculum—all were 
carefully selected and directed at Salisbury Normal 
toward producing good rural schoolteachers. In any 
school or college there is always a second goal as well— 
there is a conscious, and sometimes subconscious, 
desire to create an esprit de corps , a spirit of kinship, an 
identity through tradition. This might be perceived as 
self-serving, but it also can generate and inspire quality 
in an institution. Alumni should feel such an identifica¬ 
tion with their alma mater so that they sincerely try to 
continue to bring honor to it after they have left and 
continue to care about its future. Thus, in Salisbury 
Normal’s case, well-trained teachers would make an 
effort to become outstanding experienced teachers; the 
School’s reputation would be enhanced and enrollment 
would grow; and Maryland’s school children and 
society in general would benefit. The creation of such a 
set of traditions to create this pride certainly involves 
courses and quality instruction, but it often depends 
even more on students’ social life and extra-curricular 
activities. At Salisbury, this too was carefully guided, 
rather than being left to haphazard chance. 
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O Alma Mater 

As a young student writing in the 1929-30 school 
newspaper explained it, when Salisbury Normal 
opened, it “was decided that our customs would be 
those which made us a homey school.” 105 Some of the 
practices which grew out of these efforts may seem 
quaint—to say the least—to today’s college student, 
but they did accomplish what they set out to do. 

At the center of most students’ school life then, as 
now, was the dormitory. At the center of dorm life was 
“Miss Ruth” Powell. One of her first actions as social 
director was to organize the Home Association. The 
girls (there was no dorm space available for men until 
1947) described it as “just one large family with ... Miss 
Ruth at the helm.” 106 All dorm students were members 
and they met without fail twice a month. In the 
yearbook it was described this way: 

Even as America is a melting pot of lan¬ 
guages, so our Home Association is a 
melting pot of troubles. Twice a month the 
dormitory students gather in a large family 
group and discuss the problems which 
confront them. There are no rules in the 
Normal School except the rule of the 
majority, and it is in house meetings that 
the voice of the majority is heard. Each year 
the Home Association leaves to the school a 
gift that will be of service to the future 
students of the school. 107 

A local magazine, however, seemed to imply a 
slightly different interpretation of the “rules.” In 
quoting an unnamed School spokesman, the magazine 
article explained, “Reasonable regulations are adopted 
for the conduct of the dormitory. These are for the 
protection of the students and not designed to restrict 
their liberties to an unwarranted degree. Students are 
expected to conduct themselves at all times as befits the 
dignity of the teaching profession.” 108 On the other 
hand, students explained to incoming freshmen (or 
juniors as they were called in the two-year School), 
“There are only two rules at the Normal School. 
Everyone must go to breakfast; everyone must be in 
and lights out at 10 p.m. Of course there are other 
regulations, but these two are the most important.” 109 
Now if these two rules cause today’s students to gasp a 
little, wait a bit—there’s more. The school day was 
regularly punctuated by a bell system. At 7 a.m. a 
wake-up bell sounded; that meant everybody up. 
Following breakfast, classes started and ended with 
more bells, with five minutes between classes. The last 
class ended at 4:25 p.m. Lateness to or absence from 
class meant the student’s name was written on a slip of 


paper and sent to the Principals Office. All such names 
were then posted on the bulletin board in the front 
hall, and excessive tardiness or absence automatically 
lowered the student’s grade. 

At 5:20 p.m. came the warning bell for dinner, with 
a dinner bell at 5:30 p.m. 110 Dinner was an occasion in 
itself. “As we hurry through the halls toward the dining 
room, we wonder what appetizing things are awaiting 
us in that beloved place,” wrote one student. The 
dining hall was in the basement until the completion of 
the south wing, and a vase of fresh flowers always 
adorned each cloth-spread table. Everyone stood until 
grace was said by a volunteer at each table. Dinner was 
served by students who alternately volunteered for that 
duty, one student per table for four evenings every 
seventh week. The rest of the week’s dinner was served 
cafeteria style. 111 Frequently the tables also had a 
birthday cake. Mrs. W. J. Holloway had started the 
practice of personally making a cake for each girl’s 
birthday, but when enrollment increased in the second 
year of the School s operation, Miss Ruth assumed that 
task. Later, the number of cakes and birthdays was 
becoming unwieldy, so they resorted to one cake each 
month for all who had birthdays that month. In 1929- 
30, the students voted unanimously to have only three 
big parties each year with a cake on every table. That 
way, “each girl (had) the pleasure of being 16 three 
times each school year.” 112 

From 6 to 7 p.m. every evening (more bells) was the 
social hour. All resident students met then in the Social 
Room to play games of any kind from tiddly-winks to 
auction bridge.” Or they could dance in the auditorium 
to music from a Weltie-Mignon Reproducing Piano. 
One night a week the YWCA was in charge of the 
social hour, arranging contests and games, and serving 
refreshments afterward. 113 At 7 p.m., the “quiet period” 
began. A few years after the School opened, evening 
classes were instituted, and the classes started at 7 p.m. 
and lasted until 9:30 p.m. At 10 p.m. quiet hours, the 
study period ended, the building closed and all men 
visitors were to be out of the building. Doors were 
locked at 10:10 p.m. and at 11 p.m. the last bell rang, 
signaling lights out and quiet. 114 

Much of the studying, as well as social visiting, took 
place in dorm rooms, of course. However, they some¬ 
times became rather crowded. In 1928-29, the enroll¬ 
ment had increased to 176 women, 115 most of them 
dorm students, so 15 dorm rooms on the second and 
third floor of the north wing and central section had to 
be shared by three girls per room rather than the usual 
two. 116 Besides the crowding, there were other little 
annoyances. An article in a 1930 issue of the newspaper 
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bemoaned one of them: “The U.S. army of trained 
mosquitoes has attacked us. Our leisure time is spent 
scratching, rubbing and moaning for citronella and 
screens.” Once again, it was Miss Ruth to the rescue. 
“Realizing what it means to try to study while slapping 
mosquitoes, she thoughtfully arranged for screens to be 
made for every bedroom in the house.” 117 When mild 
illness struck, it was Miss Ruth in charge there too. Her 
treatments were plain-and-simple “granny's rem¬ 
edies”—but usually effective if not always pleasant. 

One students scrapbook entry summed it up rather 
well: “My first trip to the infirmary and I hope my last. 
She mopped my throat with a hay rack with burnt 
wood on it.” 118 

Students then, as always, often manufactured their 
own entertainment. On weekends, they might go into 
Salisbury to the movies to see Harold Lloyd in For 
Heavens Sake or The Birth of a Nation , or perhaps Lon 
Chaney in Mr. Wu. From Hollywood's influence, 
boyfriends were referred to as “the sheik” and girl 
students as the “Vamp of Normal,” and an entire 
jargon, wholly unintelligible to their elders was formed: 
“Ain't she the kitten’s elbow?” While current SU 
students would describe some things as “awesome,” the 
1920s student would probably comment, “Ain't that 
the dog’s gold ring? Polly's crackers? The cat's claws? 

The snake's necktie? Or the cat's hip boots?” Of course 
there was another whole set of cutesy rhymes to be used 
in signing yearbooks. One rather lengthy one probably 
reflected the famous Scopes Monkey Trial of the 1920s: 

Oh! Evolu! 

Oh! Evolu! 

OhVe! Vi! Vo! Evolution 

She said to the monkey 

I'll make a man of you. 

And she did too. 

But the best thing she has done as yet, 

Is to place me with this corny set. 

Oh! Evolu! Oh! Evolu! 

Oh Ve, Vi, Vo, Ver! Evolution! 119 

Styles and fads also created social stirrings at the 
School. When the new boyish-cut short hair became 
the “in” sign of the Roaring Twenties, 15 students, 10 
percent of the student body, managed “to resist the 
lure” to bob their long, long tresses. Their resistance 
even earned them an article in a Baltimore newspa¬ 
per. 120 

Some recreation time for students came with the 
campus environment. In winter students skated on the 
track field, which was frequently flooded and iced over, 
and when it snowed, as it often did, there were sleigh 
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rides down Camden Avenue. In summer, the School 
was surrounded by peach orchards and watermelon 
fields and little else. The major highway, U.S. Route 
13, stopped at College Avenue and the School owned 
all the land all the way east to the railroad tracks. In 
early summer, children would pluck green peaches from 
the trees for ammunition and do battle where a line of 
fast food restaurants currently stand. 121 

Since so much of their life at Salisbury was organized 
around teacher training, much of their “fun time” 
could be expected to involve that facet of their lives. An 
anonymous group calling themselves “The ‘Bored’ of 
Education of the Salisbury Normal School,” working in 
“a Dormitory Cell,” put their imaginative talents to 
work and “Created Without Effort, June 1, 1929, 
10:59-11:01 p.m.” an instructive little booklet of 14 
pages called “Merry Methods in Teaching.” Giving 
credit where credit is due, they began with a “poem” 
introducing the faculty who taught the “Merry Meth¬ 
ods:” 

Four Apostles of Education—St. Matthew, 

St. John, St. James, St. Thomas 
When there's no Hollow way then Mars 
shall drop 

Lucy's strawberry shortcake done Benn-ett 
in a Trice 

Jamart’ll dance and Fiedler’ll fiddle. 

A school necessity ^ the Belle 
When has she “Weant” to Parker? 

If Kathryn is John’s son, where is John's 
daughter? 

We have Toots, but where is Casper? 

Miss Ruth applies soda if there is a cough in 
a carload. 

Richard's son, the Lion-Hearted, supplies a 
car for every need. 

In good educational form, the “Bored of Education” 
proceeded to define some new terms for the prospective 
teacher. For example, “Critic teacher” was “the lucky 
dog who teaches only when there are no ‘practice 
teachers,'" “Creative Efforts—Found only in Genesis!,” 
“Inductive Method—It leads in ‘Deductive Method'— 
It leads one astray,” “Practice Teaching—When you 
keep one eye on your class and the other one looking 
for the snoopervisor,” and “P.T.A.—Breakfast food— 
Prunes, Toast, Apricots.” 122 Oh well, it was close to 
graduation. 

Faculty members also did their part in organizing 
recreational events. The famous trio, Misses Marshall, 
Matthews and Wilson, invited all students and faculty 
over to the “Ed-An-Bel Cottage” for a Field Night on 
December 11, 1925. Events were in two categories: 
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track events included “balancing the beam, musical 
handicaps, three-foot dash, pole vault, yard dash, 
obstacle race (men only), the broad jump, and relay.” 
Intellectual contests events listed were “Jingle Bells, 
Dramatization, Deck the Hall, Christmas Story, Santa 
Claus and The Night Before Christmas.” 

Prizes were awarded on a point basis and a reception 
for the winning team capped off the evening. 123 
Another “exciting event” was the aerial photography of 
the entire student body forming the letters SNS on the 
front lawn. Remembering that air travel was still 
relatively new in 1929, todays reader can better 
appreciate the enthusiasm of the student who wrote: 
“Much excitement was in the air, the thrill coming 
from the fact that the picture was to be taken from the 
air. Finally, in the distance, the whirr of the plane was 
heard. Everyone watched eagerly for the white handker¬ 
chief to drop. This was the code previously agreed upon 
as a signal for the picture to be taken. In a few seconds 
the airplane whizzed away and everyone was free to 
make a dash for the handkerchief as an addition to his 
memory book.” 124 

Necessary parts of any schools traditions are songs, 
colors and emblems. Accordingly, the first school song, 
“Salisbury Normal Here’s to Thee,” was composed by 
Ida Belle Wilson in the first year of operation and the 
School colors, maroon and gold, were chosen. 125 The 
second year, Holloway decided the School should have 
a special seal and organized a contest for students in 
one of the art classes to design one. Of five designs 
submitted, the one drawn by Grace Hallam won. It was 
“approved by a faculty committee, and few improve¬ 
ments made, and sent to the State Board of Education 
for its sanction. 126 

Hallam s design, used without changes since that 
spring of 1927, was carefully composed to indicate a 
uniquely identifiable Salisbury school, “The loblolly 
pine is characteristic of the Eastern Shore; the sailboat 
represents the fishing industry; the plow and farm 
demonstrate agricultural interests; the strawberry bed in 
the lower left foreground represents a leading industry 
of the Eastern Shore; the sun at its zenith signifies the 
educational service which it is hoped the school will 
render; the Maryland shield signifies that the school is a 
Maryland institution.” 127 The School ring design— 
gold, with the seal in a medallion, with a replica of the 
clock tower on one side of the seal and the initials SNS 
and a sprig of holly on the other side—was chosen at 
the same time. 128 

Two ceremonies, which grew to be annual traditions, 
also began the first year. One, the Christmas 
Candlelighting, still exists in a modified form. The 


other, May Day celebration, continued until 1964. 

Candlelighting was another of Miss Ruths ideas. 
Having participated in a similar ceremony when she 
was a dorm student at Columbia University, she 
decided such a service would be an appropriate celebra¬ 
tion for Salisbury’s first Christmas. The administration 
agreed, and she set about planning and organizing the 
affair. A large three-foot red candle was purchased from 
the New York firm, then famous as the creators of the 
candle sent to Italy to burn at the foot of opera star 
Enrico Carusos tomb. On the night before students left 
Normal School for the holidays, all the girls, carefully 
instructed, slowly descended the stairs from the dorm 
to the Social Room in the north wing. The girls, 
walking in pairs, each carried a small unlit candle and 
sang Christmas carols. As they entered the assembly 
room, each student lit her candle from the large one, 
then placed it on a table at the side of the room. The 
girls sat on pillows scattered around the rooms listened 
to a reading of Dickens A Christmas Story , sang more 
carols, and recited “’Twas the Night Before Christmas” 
in unison. After that part of the program, each girl was 
given a huge candy cane. Under the Christmas tree, at 
one side of the room, were several stockings filled by 
the students with gifts for children under the care of 
the Wicomico County Welfare Association. The county 
health nurse was present and officially received the 
stockings and gifts. 129 

A student later explained, “The significance of the 
ceremony is very evident. Are we not lighting the small 
candles of our lives from the large one which is the 
Normal School? From it we are gleaning ideals to 
inspire us in our work and bring out the flames of 
energy, ambition and initiative which are lying dormant 
within us.” 130 It was indeed an impressive ceremony, 
and the basic rituals remained for many years. The 
entrance procession, each student lighting a candle 
from the large one, singing carols and giving gifts to 
needy children continued well into the 1960s. In 1933, 
when the south wing was completed, it was moved to 
the Social Room, and that year was combined with a 
December Homecoming so the Alumni could watch 
again that moment from their own student days. 131 As 
the student body became too large to permit everyone 
to light candles, it was limited to the College Chorus, 
but the ceremony continued basically unchanged. 

There were some small problems, as could be 
expected. The second year the ceremony was to be held, 
Miss Ruth started preparations in November, but when 
she removed the large candle from its storage place, she 
received quite a jolt. The storage closet evidently was 
too warm for the candle, which was supposed to last 25 
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years but all the red color had faded out. Undaunted, 
she determined to repair the damage somehow. She 
tried melting other red candles to coat the outside of 
the large one, but that failed to work. Finally, she hit on 
a simple solution—she painted it. From 1927 until 
1951, the candle was used annually with that coat of 
red paint. When it occasionally broke, she stapled it 
back together. Finally, in 1951, with only a few inches 
of it left, the College purchased a new large candle. 
Appropriately that Christmas, Miss Ruth (who retired 
in 1946 but still presided over the Candlelighting,) 
opened the ceremonies by lighting the new candle from 
the remnant of the old one. 132 

The springtime ceremonies underwent considerably 
more changes. In May 1926, the elementary school 
pupils gathered on the lawn of Holloways home. The 
primary grades, under the direction of the Campus 
School faculty and student teachers, performed a 
Maypole dance; the upper grades gave a play they had 
written about Robin Hood. 133 From this first celebra¬ 
tion, harkening back to Elizabethan England’s May 
Days, the school moved on to a celebration in June 
1927 called “June Joyance.” Actually the full title was 
“Childrens June Joyance,” concluding feature of the 
Normal Elementary School year. Held on campus that 
year, it featured booths for fortune telling, dolls and 
refreshments. Supper followed with the children 
entertaining with a “Bubble Dance” and the “Dance of 
the Pygmies.” A dance for adults was held at 9 p.m. 134 

In 1929, June Joyance was combined with other 
commencement activities for a week of festivities. 

Events began on Thursday evening with a movie and 
vaudeville stunts in the auditorium and informal 
dancing afterward. On Friday night, the campus 
elementary P.T.A. sponsored the carnival-like activities. 
Again, there were booths, but this time in the main 
lobby. Novelty booths featured black cats for sale, an 
orange tree laden with fruit ready for the picking, 
balloons and refreshments. 135 All the money made was 
donated to the Student Loan Fund, used to aid senior 
students needing financial aid to complete School. 136 
The elementary pupils also entertained with a play, The 
Toy Shop , their newly organized orchestra and an 
exhibit of their school work. 137 The week continued on 
Saturday with Class Day exercises, special unveiling of 
Holloways portrait (a gift of the senior class), an 
alumni reunion and induction of new graduates, 
ending with a senior-alumni reception and dance. 
Baccalaureate services were held on Sunday and 
graduation on Monday. 138 

The first formal May Day came the next year, May 
1, 1930. Holloway and Miss Jamart devised the basic 
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format, which was used for many years. The central 
feature of the program was the May Court of all 
campus leaders, jesters, heralds, flower girls and crown 
and trainbearers. In the previous years, campus lead¬ 
ers—Most Beautiful Girl, Honor Student or Miss 
Salisbury Normal School (SNS), Best Athlete, Most 
Literary, Highest Ranking Senior and Junior—had 
been chosen, but there had been no specific recognition 
program (though Miss SNS was often crowned and led 
the Daisy Chain Dance in Spring Week). The court 
approached the flower-bedecked front lawn in a grand 
march and the queen took her place on the “throne” 

(an ordinary chair at first—later a special one made by 
“Pop” Richardson). The queen was crowned by 
Holloway, an honor bouquet was presented to the 
highest ranking student and then students from the 
School entertained with dances and stunts. The 
highlight was the winding of the Maypole, ending with 
a formal recessional. A reception and tea for members 
of the court and their guests followed in the Social 
Room. In the early years, there was a special Queens 
Dinner that same evening, everyone wearing formal 
dress “to do honor to the queen.” A dance was held on 
the first Friday night after May 1. 

After the first May Day, the organization was usually 
left up to the athletic, art, music and drama department 
heads and some Campus School teachers. At one time, 
the chorus or Glee Club sang, but that was discontin¬ 
ued because their voices wouldn’t carry across the lawn 
and there was no loud speaker. The Campus School 
students participated in the court and in dances for 
several years, but the College students in 1956 re¬ 
quested that it be an all-College program. 139 

Another change in the early years was the manner of 
selecting the May queen. Until 1936, she was chosen 
mainly on a basis of scholastic standing, but the 
Student Government Association and publications staff 
that year decided the queen should be elected by 
popular vote of the student body. 140 For almost four 
decades, May Day was a colorful spring ritual, but its 
roots were undeniable in the teacher-training function 
of the College and as that role declined, so too did 
student interest in the ceremony. 

Graduation ceremonies in the 1920s also centered 
on teacher training. Dr. William C. Bagley, Columbia 
Teachers’ College professor and advisor/mentor to 
Salisbury State since its inception, was featured speaker 
for the first graduation. The title of his speech was 
“The Significance of Universal Education to Democ¬ 
racy and to the Progress of Democratic Civilization.” 
Diplomas were handed to the 27 young ladies graduat¬ 
ing by Mary E.W. Risteau, a member of the State 
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Board of Education and former member of the state 
legislature. State Superintendent of Schools Albert S. 
Cook also attended, and Holloway spoke briefly for the 
need of more money from the state to continue con¬ 
struction. 141 Subsequent graduations played the same 
themes. In a wise political/public relations move in 
1929, Governor Albert Ritchie was invited to present 
diplomas. (He had been scheduled to perform the same 
task in 1926, but had become ill at the last moment.) 
That year also had a feature speaker who was another 
Columbia professor, Dr. Frank McMurry. 142 

An alumni association was formed during the first 
graduation week in June 1926. A committee of 
Holloway, Marshall, Wilson and Matthews planned the 
regulations and induction ceremonies. Thirty students 
became the first members during special ceremonies 
after dinner on commencement eve. 143 For many years 
afterward, each graduating class similarly joined the 
association as a part of graduation week exercises. The 
formal induction ceremony was but one more reminder 
of the Schools reason for being. While it was a bit long, 
a portion seems worthy of reprinting here; in response 
to the graduating class presidents request for admis¬ 
sion, the alumni president said: 

All those who enter here should have the 
spirit of true alumni, the inspiration of 
knowledge, the perseverance of industry, the 
ability to carry out a clear vision, the 
character to contribute real service. On 
these principles is our institution founded, 
and on these principles must our association 
rest. The architecture of our school is a 
symbol of progress, which, our ring, the 
sign and symbol of our order represents. 

Within the circle of the life is reared a 
pillared portico, a facsimile of the entrance 
to our building. This portico rests upon a 
broad foundation and is reached by the 
three steps of knowledge, method and 
industry. The structure is supported upon 
four noble columns, the columns of ability, 
vision, service and character. Surmounting 
the whole is the triangle of success, adorned 
with the shield of our native state. Thus we 
aim to embody, in symbolic form, the ideal 
of our association which is to be a successful 
teacher in this our native State, and to make 
our lives a service to mankind. Do you, who 
crave admission here, subscribe to these our 
principles? 

The class president would respond, “We do,” then 
seven alumni representing knowledge, industry, 


methods (of teaching), ability, vision, service and 
character each made a speech. The final charge was the 
presentation of class rings and a final injunction to “be 
loyal to the school ... embody ... its teaching precepts ... 
inspire ... future classes,... hold high these principles of 
character and vision without which no true success can 
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come .... 

Almost immediately county alumni associations 
were formed by Salisbury graduates living and teaching 
around the state. Their activities were frequently 
reported in the School newspaper and seemed to be 
unofficial recruitment agencies for the School and for 
their own county educational systems. Over the years, 
they became less active, perhaps because of declining 
support from the College itself, but some still contin¬ 
ued to exist through the 1970s. 

A final aspect of social life developed in the 1920s 
revolved around various clubs and organizations. In its 
first year of operation, the Schools schedule was 
arranged so that the fifth period on Friday was set aside 
for regular club meetings. 145 An article publicizing the 
new institution commented that the students “social, 
moral and religious life is properly supervised, and 
parents may entrust their sons and daughters to this 
school with every assurance they will receive the careful 
and sympathetic guidance of well-trained institutional 
directions.” 146 By mid-year, there were at least six clubs 
and two literary societies organized to supervise this 
guidance of students “social, moral and religious life.” 
Included were a Citizenship Club, Glee Club, Country 
Life Club, Dramatic Club, a Student Grange, a YWCA, 
and the Baglean and Carnean societies. Each student 
was expected to join one but no more than two 
clubs. 147 

During the first week of school, the Glee Club was 
organized by music instructor Gladys Fiedler. Regular 
weekly rehearsals were held with the 40 members. 
Besides serving as a social and instructional group, the 
club also was utilized as a public relations medium for 
the College. They gave several local concerts and made 
out-of-town appearances. But the big production of the 
year was an operetta titled Polished Pebbles', they opened 
in Salisbury in May, then gave performances in 
Crisfield, Millington and at Washington College in 
Chestertown. 148 With a cast of nine, 29 chorus mem¬ 
bers, and a band consisting of violin, cornet, drums and 
piano, it was really an ambitious undertaking. 149 
Shortly after its founding, the club changed its name to 
the Sho’ Echo Glee Club and continued under the 
name until 1934. The orchestra, also under Fiedlers 
direction, grew to 23 pieces, including even a marimba, 
in 1930-31. 150 
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Meanwhile, the Glee Club continued its hectic pace. 
In 1928-29, for example, the years schedule included 
these performances: a fashion show in Salisbury; a 
concert at the Methodist Church in Laurel, DE.; a 
mock wedding for local Rotarians; Christmas caroling; 
PTA programs at Vienna and East New Market; 
dedication of the new high school in Hurlock; an 
operetta Dragon ofWu Fu\ and sponsorship of a dance 
at the College. 151 

One of the more unusual clubs to be organized was 
the Student Grange. The chapter at the College was the 
first started in any normal school or teachers College in 
the nation. 152 The members explained three reasons for 
the creation of the club. “First, ... (it) is the organiza¬ 
tion of rural people, ... Maryland's county school 
teachers should know about those factors which help 
toward the ideal country life. Second, [it] affords the 
opportunity for the development of latent talent. The 
Normal School will long remember the dramatic skill 
of the cast in The Voice of Authority, the executive ability 
of the lecturer and the secretary, and the candy-making 
arts of the treasurer. Third, because membership in the 
Grange brings contact with the big outside 
world. ...” 153 Holloway himself was faculty sponsor. 

In 1925, the majority of the residents of the Lower 
Shore were Protestant. Thus it seemed natural that the 
first religious organization on campus (and only such 
club for several years) was a YWCA chapter. At first, its 
chief activity other than club meetings, was serving tea 
for students and faculty every Wednesday afternoon 
from 3:35 to 4:30 p.m. 154 Later the YMCA initiated bi¬ 
weekly “Morning Watch” services every Tuesday and 
Thursday from 8 to 8:30 a.m. The program at these 
services was almost always the same. Meeting in the 
Social Room, they opened with a hymn, a Bible reading 
and prayer. Then, each student was expected to take a 
turn reciting a verse from the Bible beginning with a 
letter of the alphabet, the first beginning with “A,” 
followed on the next day by a student beginning with 
“B,” and so on through approximately 13 weeks. Next, 
another student read or recited “an impressive poem” 
another hymn followed, ending the student s part of the 
services with a brief discussion of some moral issue. 

The services closed with the members listening to a 
daily radio program presented by the National Federa¬ 
tion of Churches from 8:13 to 8:30 a.m. 155 Miss Ruth, 
club sponsor, conducted most of these programs. 

In addition to the morning services, Vespers was 
conducted every Sunday evening at 6 p.m. At each 
service, a minister from Salisbury or a prominent 
person in the local area was the featured speaker. This 
club, and others, played a role in gaining recognition 
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for the School from the community and in opening 
channels of communication between the two. Within 
the Schools own community, the YWCA also served as 
a communications medium; early each school year, the 
club sponsored “tea dances” to allow students and 
faculty to get to know each other. 156 Since each club 
was responsible for presenting at least one assembly 
program each year, the YMCA usually presented a short 
play around Thanksgiving. (Attendance at the assembly 
programs, incidentally, was required.) 

Two school publications, a newspaper and yearbook, 
were established in the first year. The newspaper started 
as a class activity in English composition classes. Each 
section of the course wrote and organized a paper, and 
from these entries, a staff of the best writers was 
selected. 157 The name chosen was The Holly Leaf and 
the first year, three mimeographed issues of about eight 
pages each were published. In September of the follow¬ 
ing year, the new staff issued its first printed paper and 
put out seven issues. True to the spirit of their educa¬ 
tion methods courses, beneath the names of the staff 
members were listed three “aims” of the newspaper: “1. 
To act as a mirror for student activities. 2. To afford an 
opportunity for the expression of the opinions of all 
those interested in the welfare of the school. 3. To 
encourage effective English expression.” 158 

Certain regular features appeared in The Holly Leaf 
throughout the 1920s. For example, a part of the first 
and subsequent issues was a section of one half to a full 
page called “The Holly Leaflet.” This included articles 
and stories written by the elementary students in the 
Campus School. A seventh graders article in September 
1926 explained, “One day in October in the year of 
1925, the grammar grades of the Elementary Depart¬ 
ment of the Maryland State Normal School decided 
that they needed a school paper in which to put the 
work of the pupils. The Normal School students had 
decided to call their paper The Holly Leaf and since we 
were very much smaller, we decided to call our paper 
The Holly Leaflet .” 159 There were also jokes—“Miss 
Fielder—To a music class trying to get the boys to 
reach a high note—‘Boys, sing up to mi, and then hold 
mi!” 160 —and a series of articles (from September 1927 
and 1931) on “Our Historic Eastern Shore.” These 
articles grew out of Wilsons history classes and in¬ 
cluded stories on such points of interest as the Old Iron 
Furnace, Teakle Mansion, Green Hill Church, Old 
Washington Academy, Warwick Manor, Old Wye Oak, 
Oxford, Mason-Dixon Line and the Miles River. 

From its second year of publication, there was also 
an alumni column carrying excerpts of letters from 
alumni describing their teaching experiences. To pay for 
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the printing costs, the staff solicited ads from town 
businesses. Although those advertising in the Normal 
School paper made no obvious “pitch” to the student 
market, some ads did attempt to appeal to young 
peoples social tastes. For instance, a local furniture 
store chose to advertise “Victrolas, Brunswick Talking 
Machines and Radiolas”; a druggist included a simple 
statement of the business name and address and phone 
number “8”; while a prominent inn asked prospective 
courting couples to remember “November 1st, 1926, 
The Opening of the Chantry House, Home of the Blue 
Bird Tea Room.” 161 

The Holly Leaf staff joined the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association immediately after beginning the paper 
and in its fourth year, the paper placed third in the 
associations annual contest. 162 Quite an accomplish¬ 
ment for so young a publication with limited staff and 
resources. Eight issues were published that year (1928- 
29) and throughout the 1930s. Still there were prob¬ 
lems, and any modern College paper editor could 
sympathize with “Ye Editors Lament” appearing in the 
April-May issue in 1932: 

Getting out a paper is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say we 
lack variety. 

If we publish things from other papers, we 
are too lazy. 

If we are not rustling news, we are not 
attending to business. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t 
show appreciation. 

If we do print them, the paper is filled with 
junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we swiped 
this from another publication. 

We did. 

The 11 staff members and two faculty advisors, 
Matthews and Caruthers, did indeed have a formidable 
task. They published not only The Holly Leaf but also 
managed to put out a yearbook, the Evergreen. 

Certainly two of the most active, colorful and in 
many ways unique clubs were the Bagleans and 
Carneans. Ostensibly, these were literary societies, but 
their activities ran the gamut from basketball to spelling 
bees to musical reviews. Once again, it was that tireless 
trio of Matthews, Marshall and Wilson who “took a 
walk down by the railroad and planned the names,” 163 
and activities of the clubs. The Carneans were named 
after Mabel Carney, a noted worker in rural education 
from Columbia Teachers College; the Bagleans took 


their names from Dr. William Bagley, also of Columbia 
and friend and benefactor of Salisbury Normal from its 
beginning. 

Every student and teacher was a member of one or 
the other of these two societies. Memberships were 
determined by lot at an assembly of all students and 
faculty. As Holloway called each person’s name, they 
would go to the front of the room, draw a slip of paper 
from a large bowl, then unfold the paper and read 
aloud either Baglean and Carnean, thus “joining” one 
or the other. 164 One of the first orders of business was 
the choice of mascots. The Carneans chose a rooster 
which they named Pep, while the Bagleans settled on 
Pop Richardson’s pet bulldog Mickey. At the first 
basketball game between the two clubs, the mascots 
really met for the first time. Alas, things did not work 
out as planned. Rather than barking wildly for “his” 
Bagleans, Mickey either decided he liked Carneans 
better or became enamored of Pep; "... he barked every 
time the Carneans got a basket. He deserted the ship 
shamefully, in spite of the fact that he was fed on candy 
and ice cream by the ardent Bagleans.” 165 After this 
flagrant display of disrespect, Mickey was no longer 
allowed to be mascot. Instead, the club bought a toy 
dog, “The exact image of Mickey, who proved quite 
faithful.” When Bagley came to visit Salisbury in the 
spring of 1926, he and the club members and the toy 
dog posed for a picture. 166 

Each society also had its special song. Since lyrics 
such as these should not be lost to posterity, part of 
each is reproduced here: 

Oh! Carnean to these we sing, 

Our love for thee shall never die. 

We’ll sing thy name from earth to sky 
Oh Carnean! Oh Carnean! 

Our faith in thee will always be 
One that is noble, pure and true. 

We bless the hour when first we met, 

The hour that made us one in you. 

Oh Carnean! To thee we sing, 

Our love for thee shall never die. 

We’ll sing thy name from earth to sky 
Oh Carnean! Oh Carnean! 

Give a cheer for Baglean, 

Sing her praises high; 

Reaching upward to a star, 

That shall never die. 

May the star be honor, love and knowledge, 

May it guide our footsteps true, 

O’er hill and plain, 

By lake and lane. 

Dear Baglean, dear Baglean 
We’re loyal to you. 167 
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Competition between the groups was keen. 
Throughout the year, they contested for points in 
written and oral spelling bees, declamation exhibitions, 
basketball and tennis games, and dramatic and musical 
productions. Many of these were held in assembly 
programs, but some were nighttime events. For ex¬ 
ample, a drama contest in March 1926 was given one 
evening at 8 p.m. and open to the public for the 
admission price of 35 cents for students and 50 cents 
for adults. 168 Sometimes, the groups even presented 
their contest productions in the community. The April 
1928 contest was held at the Episcopal Parish House. 
That night, the two plays were The Wedding Dress and a 
comedy Grandma Pulls the Strings. (The first play was 
described as “a costume play of colonial days,” although 
the time was entered in the program as “in 1815.”) 169 
Since all such club activities were planned with the 
primary objective being the training of better teachers, 
its too bad no one caught this historical error. The 
storytelling contest in March 1930 presented three 
groups telling two stories each for primary, intermedi¬ 
ate and upper grades; the upper grades groups stories 
included “The White Rabbit Who Wanted Red 
Wings,” “The Bear and the Honey” and “Knights of 
the Silver Shield.” 170 At the end of the school year, both 
groups waited for the big news of the years winner 
based on the accumulation of points in all the contest 
events. The winning club received due honor and 
recognition from the losers who determined to even the 
score the next year. 

As part of the Schools initial efforts in student 
organization, there was one other group—Student 
Council—that must be mentioned. Although its 
function in the Normal Schools first years was not 
clearly defined, other schools saw student councils as a 
necessary expression of democratic ideals, as did 
Salisbury. It was described in a local magazine as the 
organization through which “the student body partici¬ 
pates in the government of the school.” 171 However, in 
the School paper it was described as “a cooperative 
body only, which means that no organization or 
individual is compelled to bring any matter before it. 
The council is an advisory board that advises and 
suggests only. It is an executive body in the sense of 
executing any matter that may be brought to its 
attention by the students or the faculty. It is a legislative 
body in that the members bring out, discuss and argue 
every phase of any subject brought before the organiza¬ 
tion.” 172 In the same article, it was emphasized that the 
council could not administer the “laws of the class¬ 
room” since only the faculty could do that, and that it 
did not judge anyone and was not a disciplinary body 
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except to discuss whatever might be brought before it. 
With these as its expressed functions, one wonders 
today why bother? Perhaps it is true that a little cathar¬ 
sis is good for the soul. 

In the first school year, the council of five students 
and two faculty members (Marshall and Caruthers) 
participated in the regulation of the School store 
forming and suggested rules; forming and suggesting 
rules for Baglean-Carnean contests; suggesting uses of 
the School colors; cooperating with the elementary 
schools “town council” in caring for School grounds; 
and advising the student body as to the proper and 
worthwhile use of study hours. 173 Its activities during 
the next several years remained basically the same, but 
the composition was changed in 1927-28 to consist of 
three appointed faculty members serving three year 
terms, and three juniors and seniors elected annually by 
the student body. 174 

In four years, Salisbury State Normal School had 
established itself as an institution for the training of 
rural elementary teachers. Two-thirds of the building 
was complete, the enrollment was meeting expecta¬ 
tions, and the curriculum and extracurricular activities 
were working as planned. Moreover, the School’s 
personnel skillfully and rapidly had created a body of 
traditions and associations that aroused loyalty and 
pride in its students. On the other hand, there were 
signs of problems. In a personal note to Holloway on 
March 11, 1926, Superintendent Cook admonished 
the principal for deficit spending, predicting the money 
would run out at the end of the fiscal year. At the time, 
he reminded Holloway there was $16,105 remaining in 
the budget with a $19,000 payroll due and $2,000 in 
unpaid bills. 175 Much had been accomplished in a short 
time, but there were lean and troubled times ahead. 
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Seen around campus in the ’30s and ’40s... 


Aerial view of Salisbury 
Normal School, early 1930s 


■^ 1 — • ^ Sho * Echo 
Glee Club , 1930-1931 
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Students, 

1930-1931 
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Girls' Racing, 1930s 




Dedication of Lily Pond and Sundial, 
given by Class of1930 
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Pergola and Lavin Crystal Ball 
erected on south campus by Class 
of1933 to mark completion of 
Holloway Hall 


Officers of the Grange , 1931-1932 


Typical 1930s dorm room 


Ladies of 
Salisbury 
Normal School 
early 1930s 


First formal 
May Day, 1930 
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Tea in the 
Social Room , 


an important 
weekly event 


Representatives 
of spring sports , 

1939 
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First library, 
Mrs , (7rrfr<r 
Strickland 
Cha ires t 
Librarian 


At right: Library in north 
section of Holloway Hall 
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Lean and Troubled Times 
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Growing Pains 

/] /ypicaHy' in summertime, Delmarva is 
/ exhilarating and full of promise. The year 
y j M 1929 was no exception. The countryside was 
green and blooming, the rivers, bays and ocean 
—^-^were cool and inviting. It was a time for fishing 
and crabbing, picnics and camp meetings, carnivals and 
horse races, strawberries, peaches, watermelons and 
corn on the cob. In such a season, virtually no one in 
1929 would have been persuaded to be cynical or 
depressed. 

Delmarvans were not alone in their optimism in 
1929. Americans were still reveling in the Jazz Age. 
Only months before, Herbert Hoover had been 
inaugurated as the nations 31st president and promised 
confidently, “We are nearer to the final triumph over 
poverty than ever before in the history of any land.” 
Charles Lindberghs trans-Atlantic flight two years 
previously still had people talking and had started to 
make air travel almost commonplace. Just think, the 
adventurous traveler could leave New York, and by 
flying during the day and taking a train by night, arrive 
in San Francisco only 48 hours later. Much more 
commonplace was “automobumming” of course; auto 


Dr. Holloway 

sales in 1929 reached an all-time high of over $5 
million. Indeed, money seemed no problem to many. 
Why, with such “good” wages as $35 a week you could 
buy a refrigerator for $5 down and $10 a month, a 
wringer-type washing machine for $5 down and $8 a 
month, or a vacuum cleaner for only $2 down and $4 a 
month. 

For entertainment, there was almost no end to the 
variety. Football star Red Grange had just turned 
professional and there were tennis, boxing, baseball, 
golf and swimming heroes and heroines to admire. If 
participating was to ones liking more than spectating, 
how about marathon dances, races or flagpole sitting? 
Prohibition cramped your style? Not to worry. Vine¬ 
yard owners continued to expand their acreage all 
through the 1920s. In 1929 a federal government loan 
even allowed greater expansion so that the vintners 
could produce more of such legal products as Vine-Glo, 
a grape juice, which after 60 days of tender care in a 
cellar, became wine that was 15 percent alcohol. For 
calmer evenings, tune in the radio on Sunday evening 
to Amos 'n Andy or Tuesday nights to Paul Whitemans 
Orchestra . Or there were the movies—“talkies” even. 
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Over 35 million Americans went at least once a week to 
see such stars as Greta Garbo, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charlie Chaplin or Clara Bow (who had “it”). The 
Academy Awards had just named Broadway Melody as 
best picture, Mary Pickford in Coquette as best actress 
and Warner Baxter in In Old Arizona as best actor of 
1928-29. How could anything dampen Americans’ 
enthusiasm? 

In October, they found out how. Wall Street col¬ 
lapsed. Banks all over the nation closed. By Christmas, 
the number of Americans who were unemployed grew 
daily. The Great Depression had begun. 

Salisbury Normal School felt the blow like everyone 
else, but in September everything looked rosy to the 
entering 84 seniors and 95 juniors. 1 Two years earlier, 
the state legislature had appropriated $300,000 for the 
School for operating expenses and continuing construc¬ 
tion. 2 Accordingly, in January 1928 work had started 
on the center section of the building; the cornerstone¬ 
laying ceremonies were held following graduation 
exercises on June 4; and the first students had entered 
through the columned front entrance in September. 3 A 
few dollars even was squeezed from the budget for 
Holloways pet ornamentation project—a sculptured 
pineapple, the colonial symbol of hospitality, topping 
the pediment over the front door. 4 

Although the gymnasium was not completed until 
1931, the auditorium, proudly described as ranking 
“second in the East only to the Roxy [Theatre] in 
regard to stage facilities and lighting techniques,” was 
ready for use by October 1928. 5 The faculty and staff 
were treated generously in the budget also. Legislated 
salaries included $5,000 for the principal (plus $1,000 
for housing), $3,300 for the principal of the elementary 
school, $2,900 for the supervision of rural practice, 
$2,000 to $2,350 for faculty members, even $1,020 for 
a chauffeur-farmer-general-utility man. In all, the 1928 
budget included $49,435 for wages for 36 positions 
(including 12 cooperative critic teachers in rural and 
city schools); the 1929 budget included an additional 
$2,000 for an added faculty position at the Normal 
School. 6 

By 1929, Salisbury accepted all applicants who were 
“bona fide” graduates of approved four-year high 
schools. A battery of tests were given after the begin¬ 
ning of school, thus any decision concerning the 
elimination of students could be held in abeyance until 
the end of the first term. Enrollment at the new 
Normal School was up by 66 percent and stood at 174 
by 1929. In 1930, Holloway spent almost a month 
personally visiting numerous high schools throughout a 
large section of the state in an effort to recruit more 


students. There were few males, however, and Holloway 
announced that no more men were to be admitted. In 
fact, the greatest number of men ever admitted during 
those early years was 11. The principal told the faculty 
that “the special interests of the male students could not 
be served because of previous low enrollments.” An 
effort was made in 1933 to attract more male students 
once again, but when the term began in the fall of 
1933, only five of the 114 freshmen were males. 7 

Classes were much the same in 1929 as before. The 
emphasis was still on preparing students to be “efficient 
teachers.” A public relations press release pointed out 
that, “Athletics and music are stressed as a part of the 
curriculum, because those are things which the elemen¬ 
tary schools lack.” In fact, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, an orchestra had been established in 1928-29,* 
including two saxophones, four violins, Dr. Caruthers 
on cello, a marimba and piano. In 1929, they added 
another sax, a cornet, mandolin, trumpet, another 
violin and Holloway replaced Caruthers on cello. 8 In 
spring term, a new course, contemporary history, 
taught by Miss Wilson, also was added. 9 

The first real effects of the Depression hit Salisbury 
in 1930. First came a budget pinch in construction 
plans, then the curriculum was affected. 

In requests for appropriations in the 1931 budget, 
the School had asked for $305,000 to complete the 
building as originally designed. This would mean the 
addition of the gymnasium and completion of the back 
end of the stage, an infirmary, dining hall and kitchen, 
Social Room and more students’ bedrooms. In January 
1931, Governor Ritchie announced he would ask for 
only $200,000 for Salisbury Normal Schools construc¬ 
tion in his budget. Students and staff were shocked. In 
response, Holloway pointed out that the one-third 
reduction would mean only “one floor and possibly the 
exterior walls of the south wing [could] be built. ...” 10 
Certainly the dorm rooms on the third floor and 
possibly the second floor infirmary would have to wait. 
Still, Salisbury Normal School took what it could get. 
Providing the legislature approved, one half the 
governor s request would be available in February and 
one half in August 1932; that meant the contract could 
be let in January 1932. 11 

The legislature did approve the appropriation, but 
bids were not opened until February. 12 The first ground 
for the final section was broken on March 19, but 
formal ground-breaking ceremonies came three days 
later after the regular Tuesday assembly program. The 
faculty and entire student body formed a half circle 
around the spot where the Social Room fireplace would 
be and the president of the Home Association, followed 
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by the Day Students Association president, each lifted a 
spade full of dirt. Holloway raced around snapping 
pictures as the group moved to the east side of the 
building where the new gym would be. There, Jamart 
broke the ground where her new office would be and 
scooped up a glassful of dirt to keep as a souvenir. 
Holloway was still taking photographs to celebrate at 
least his partial victory. 13 The legislature also had begun 
to take notice of another fact of life in 1930. A State 
Survey Commission noted that, “Even in the prosper- 
ous 1920s, more students than in earlier decades were 
seeking preparation for teaching, and teachers as a 
group were remaining longer in the public school 
service.” In short, the work of teaching was approach¬ 
ing the status of a true profession—it was becoming 
stabilized. 14 The fact in Maryland, simply stated, was 
that in every year but one from 1930-31 to 1935-36, 
the state’s normal schools were producing more teachers 
than there were openings. 15 While a declining birthrate 
and consolidation of public schools accounted partly 
for this, the Depression was certainly an added factor. 
People with jobs simply did not quit them. 

The Shriver Commission, asked to make recommen¬ 
dations regarding higher education in Maryland, 
recommended that the state should depend most on 
the University of Maryland for its growing higher 
education needs, and the state should therefore adopt a 
policy and plan for its development. They also pro¬ 
posed the development of a medical school at Balti¬ 
more. Regarding the states normal schools, the com¬ 
mission “...expressed concern that the course of study 
in the state’s normal schools was too short [at two 
years]. They recommended that both normal schools 
and teacher-training programs in state-aided indepen¬ 
dent schools should be reviewed by a competent 
authority, with a view to seeing that the best possible 
basis for such training may be available to those 
attending these colleges who anticipate the adoption of 
teaching as a profession.” 16 

Thus, when the General Assembly met early in 
1931, one of the bills it took under consideration, and 
passed with little difficulty, was one to extend the 
curriculum in each of the white normal schools to 
three-year courses. Effective September 1931, the new 
curriculum was to include specialized instruction in the 
practical arts, public school music and “in such other 
special fields as may be determined by the State Board 
of Education on the recommendation of the State 
Superintendent of Schools.” 17 In executing the law, the 
State Board turned the matter of curriculum over to the 
normal school faculties. 

The Salisbury faculty started work on the new task 
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immediately, and by the end of the spring term, 
Holloway was ready to report to the student body. The 
faculty’s decision was particularly significant in light of 
the Schools primary function since its beginning. “The 
consensus of opinion among the faculty was that the 
present offerings of professionalized subject matter 
courses and practice teaching should remain essentially 
the same as heretofore and should be placed almost 
wholly in the two upper years; and that the additional 
offerings should be almost wholly content or subject 
matter courses comparable to the freshmen year in any 
other standard college.” The extra year, the principal 
continued, would “result in added maturity of the 
graduate and in a surer acquisition of skills and appre¬ 
ciations essential to teaching success.” 18 

The principals use of the word “college” was no 
mere coincidence. Especially during his last years at 
Salisbury, Holloway repeatedly stressed the college-level 
work at the School and used the word itself as often as 
possible. In addressing the class of 1934, the first to 
enter as freshmen under the new three-year course, he 
stated: 

The aim of the Maryland State Normal 
School at Salisbury from the very beginning, 
has been twofold—to give our students the 
greatest possible skill in teaching and at the 
same time offer them the opportunity to 
secure a liberal cultural education. The 
three-year college professional course, of 
which the class of ’34 is the first to enjoy the 
full benefit, was especially designed with 
this end in view. Upon a broad subject 
matter base is erected a structure of teaching 
skills and techniques, which is admired by 
all competent critics. We do not deem it 
perfect, but we do believe that it will 
compare favorably with the finished product 
of any similar institution. 19 

More immediately, the School’s problem in 1931 
was to convince presently-enrolled students that it 
would be to their advantage to voluntarily stay on for a 
third year. The class of 1932 could choose to graduate 
in ’32 or enroll for another term, under the new law, 
but to justify a reasonable teacher-student ratio about 
one-third of the class would be needed to compose 
another section. 

In a letter sent to all prospective ’32 graduates, 
Holloway pointed out that “some of the leading girls of 
your class really ought to do this,” and went on to list 
four important reasons why. First, a third year would 
increase their maturity, produce finer skills and tech¬ 
niques, and most importantly give them more subject 
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matter, “lack of which has been a severe handicap to 
normal school students heretofore.” (A surprising bit of 
candor.) Second, if none elected to remain, there would 
be no graduating class in 1933 and counties might not 
be able to find qualified Maryland graduates. Third, in 
a statement almost contradictory to the second reason, 
he explained a third year of school should make it easier 
to get a job because if all students scheduled to gradu¬ 
ate in 1932 actually did there would be a surplus of 
teachers and one would have to wait until 1933 to find 
a position anyway. Fourth, a third year at the Normal 
School would make it even easier to get a college 
degree. Officials knew then that colleges would accept 
part of the third year credits, and authorities were 
engaged in talks with the University of Maryland to 
accept full credit; “We are fighting for full credit, and I 
believe we will win,” he said. Holloway ended the letter 
advising students that they must sign up by August 1, 
and optimistically warned that if more than one-third 
should enroll, the “School reserves the right to limit the 
number.” 20 

Evidently, there was little need to worry about over 
enrollment. More than a month after the deadline, 
Holloway sent another letter asking students to agree to 
stay the third year. At the time of the letter, only seven 
girls had signed up, and he explained that six to eight 
more were needed to meet the 12 to 15 minimum 
agreed on by a conference of the State Department staff 
and normal school principals. It was “a wonderful 
opportunity to acquire another year of standard College 
work at a ridiculously low cost.” As a clincher, he 
offered to arrange a loan if students wanted to return, 
but lacked the money. 21 The anxiety finally paid off. 
When the Normal School opened in 1932, 18 girls 

from the class of ’32 returned to begin their third 

22 

year. 

As if to emphasize the seriousness of the new 
academic status of the School, Holloway announced in 
1932 new regulations for entrance and continuation at 
Salisbury. In 1931-32, three students had voluntarily 
withdrawn, but six were asked to leave, two for health 
reasons, three for bad grades and misconduct. 23 Under 
the new regulations, therefore, admission was to be 
granted only to females who were graduates of four- 
year high schools, who had passed a medical examina¬ 
tion (required by the State Board of Education), taken a 
standardized general intelligence test and completed a 
battery of standardized achievement tests. However, 
retention depended on several factors. A student could 
be asked to withdraw for physical deficiencies or for 
failing a total of six semester hours in the first semester 
if the standardized intelligence and achievement test 


scores were in the lower one-third of the class. If a 
student failed six hours in the first semester, but her 
scores were in the upper two-thirds on standardized 
tests, retention was up to the discretion of the principal 
and faculty. Freshmen who accumulated “D” grades 
totaling more than 25 percent of the entire number of 
points attempted could be dropped at the discretion of 
the principal and faculty, but failure of more than six 
hours in any semester would mean automatic dismissal. 
Finally, a student could not become a senior with more 
than one “F” or over 25 percent “D” grades on the 
record and could not graduate with one “F” or over 25 
percent “D” grades. 24 

Despite these pressures during the first years of the 
1930s, the social life at Salisbury Normal went on as 
usual, and in fact even accelerated in some ways. The 
Bagleans and Carneans clubs continued to build their 
variety of contests in much the same ways as earlier. 
The storytelling contest in March 1932, for example, 
again pitted two girls against each other in three grade 
levels. In the primary grades stories categories, they told 
stories of “Lazy Jack” and “Johnny Chuck Finds the 
Best Thing in the World.” In the intermediate group, 
the audience heard “The Lace-Maker of Bruges” and 
one of the Grimms fairy tales. The upper grades’ stories 
were “The Twelve Dancing Princesses” and Dickens’ 
classic “The Pickwickians Disport Themselves on 
Ice.” 25 That year, the Grange chose for its annual 
dramatic production The Tale of Two Sillies , a “farce 
comedy,” and tickets sold for only35 cents each. 26 A 
new organization also appeared in 1931-32—the Day 
Students Association. After volunteering time and 
elbow grease to a redecorate the Day Students’ Lounge, 
the students decided to form a club. They met the 
fourth Wednesday of every month. 27 The Drama Club 
was reorganized. The School had had such a group 
from 1925-27, but “due to an almost overwhelming 
number of clubs and organizations,” this club was 
discontinued in 1928. 28 At that time, the Bagleans’ and 
Carneans’ one-act contest plays became the center of 
most dramatic activity. But enough interest seemed to 
exist in the fall of 1933 to warrant a separate club, and 
one was formed under the direction of Lucy Bennett, 
English teacher, Margaret Black, music teacher, and 
Holloway. They chose as their club name “Sophanes 
Players,” a combination of the names of the two great 
Greek dramatists, Sophocles and Aristophanes. 29 

Some clubs enlarged their activities. About 40 
members of the Sho’ Echo Glee Club traveled to 
Atlantic City in May 1932 to attend the New York 
University Chorus production of Handel’s Messiah , part 
of the program of the General Conference of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. The Glee Club even 
performed one day while there. During the year, they 
also sang at various church and civic club activities 
around the Shore, as they had done since their incep¬ 
tion, and performed in Baltimore as well. 30 The athletic 
teams also became more active. Field hockey was 
introduced as an intramural and intramural sport for 
the first time in 1932-33. That year also, paddle tennis, 
badminton, field ball, tennis and hit ball were played 
school. 31 As usual, the Athletic Association sponsored a 
dance during the year. The dance card for their April 
1933 dance listed two waltzes, 11 fox trots and one 
“Lucky Fox Trot” (a ladies choice?). 32 

There were some new and special social functions, 
some of which became traditions for several years. A 
faculty reception for students, for example, was first 
introduced in September 1931. At that first one, 
seniors and freshmen were paired in big sister-little 
sister couples to be introduced to the president of the 
senior class, Holloway, and the entire faculty in the 
reception line. A violin and piano duo provided 
background music and at 9:30 p.m. sharp Miss Ruth 
passed around white napkins, ice cream and muffins— 
followed by punch and gingerbread in the Day Stu¬ 
dents’ Lounge. It must have been a memorable, if not 
nerve-racking, experience for the inexperienced fresh¬ 
men. 33 

The year of 193T32, in fact, seemed exceptionally 
busy. Many events were opened to the public, and in 
one way or another seemed directed a bit more toward 
community interests than the strictly teacher-training- 
orientation of the Schools first years. Such an event was 
the reception for the Peace Caravan in October 1931. 

In the years since the end of World War I, the United 
States had been treading the thin line of isolation at the 
same time the nations leaders had been pursuing a 
policy of attempting to ensure world peace. The 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact was signed, the U.S. involve¬ 
ment with Latin America had been proceeding, and the 
nation had been quite active in international naval 
disarmament plans. This “peace movement” was 
particularly popular among Americans, and Womans 
International League for Peace and Freedom had 
organized a caravan that left Los Angeles in late June 
1931. They intended to tour across the nation, gather¬ 
ing signatures on a petition for international disarma¬ 
ment to be presented to President Hoover in Washing¬ 
ton on October 10. (Ironically, in September, Japan 
began its invasion of Manchuria.) Two days before it 
was due in the capital, the caravan stopped in Salisbury. 

Mrs. Thomas, who had attended a Peace Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in the summer of 1931, 
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introduced the speakers at the public meeting in the 
Schools auditorium. Apparently, the community was 
well represented at the meeting and several signatures 
obtained. Thomas’ comment in her introduction, “A 
reduction in arms right now would not only mean 
world peace for the future, but would do a great deal 
toward lifting the financial burden during the present 
crisis,” was well-timed. 34 

The nation, and Maryland’s Eastern Shore, was 
really beginning to feel the pinch of the Depression by 
1932. Even that seemed to motivate new social affairs. 
The freshmen class gave a Poverty Party. Invitations, 
written on pieces of brown paper bags, instructed 
guests: 

Ragged clothes 

Wholesome fun; 

Depression’s over, 

Poverty begun. 

Admission cost only 10 cents, but guests could 
expect to pay an additional “tax on finery” if they dared 
to wear any. 35 

The public was invited to a special production in 
February 1932 to celebrate the bicentennial of George 
Washington’s birthday. In such troubled days, the 
country could use a little hero-worship, and of course 
the pageant the students presented, The Seven Ages of 
Washington , was a good experience for teachers. The 
faculty, Marshall, chairman, wrote and directed it, but 
the cast included almost the entire student body of the 
Normal School and Elementary School. 36 The Grange 
Club did its part for public relations in May by present¬ 
ing an all-girl Minstrel Show. Complete in interlocutor 
and six end “men,” the show was in two parts; part one 
was devoted to songs and a play, Mrs. Black's Pink Tea! 
Part two presented the “Clogging Minstrels” dancing to 
such tunes as “Swans,” “In the Cornfield,” “Liza Jane” 
and “Dixie.” 37 

College life would somehow be incomplete without 
card games it seems, but a little news item in the 
February ’32 Holly LeafimpWes that this facet of higher 
education may have been something of a latecomer to 
Salisbury. It read, “We are pleased to have the im¬ 
promptu card parties which occur mostly every social 
hour and later on Friday and Saturday evenings.” 

Games played, it explained, included Five Hundred, 
Rook and (of course) Bridge. 

One other activity new to the students in 193T32 
was more extensive traveling. The Glee Club took a trip 
to Atlantic City, as mentioned previously, but several 
other groups also were given such opportunities. For 
many students, this was as vital to their education as 
any class. The Eastern Shore in the 1930s was itself 
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relatively isolated. But throughout the Delmarva 
Peninsula, there were many places that were even more 
isolated. It is highly probable that some Salisbury 
students never traveled more than 50 or 60 miles away 
from the place where they had been born. Thus, it is 
easy to understand one students letter to the editor of 
The Holly Leaf ex pressing appreciation to Holloway for 
taking all interested girls to Baltimore to see a profes¬ 
sional production of Cyrano De Bergerac . Her closing 
comment revealed her awareness of the importance of 
such activities, “This is only one of the many things 
which show how intensively our principal plans for our 
educational opportunities.” 38 In April, Holloway took 
six students to the Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers 
in New York City. 39 This was the first time Salisbury 
was represented at the annual conference, but it became 
a yearly activity for the School. In the fall of 1933, nine 
students, Holloway and two faculty members toured 
historic points in St. Marys County, MD, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the celebration of the states tercentenary plans 
and Governor Ritchie in Annapolis, as a “bonus to this 
educational package. 40 

Two especially significant changes in social policy 
came near the end of the 1931-32 school year. A new 
category of honors and a method of selection were 
introduced, and an entire new set of social regulations 
was instituted on a trial basis. 

For several years, students had elected annually those 
senior students to be honored as Miss Salisbury Normal 
School (SNS), Most Beautiful, Most Literary and Best 
Athlete. An award was also presented to the student 
with the highest scholastic standing. The criteria for 
Miss SNS were the most demanding from the perspec¬ 
tive of “an-all-around leader,” and included 11 points 
chosen by the faculty. The student so honored was 
required to be: 

1. Healthy... , 2. Friendly ... , 3. Versa¬ 
tile ... ,4. Dependable ... , 5. Loyal to 
school and classmates (makes an honest 
effort to meet the curriculum requirements 
and supports the activities of her class, 
society and club), 6. [of] good moral 
character, and sympathetic with religious 
activities, 7. At least an average participant 
in class work, 8. [an] attractive personality 
(dress, manners, disposition, habits of 
speech, demeanor in and out of class), 

9. [capable of] leadership (has done some¬ 
thing tangible to make the school a better 
school), 10. Cooperative (courtesy, tact, 
respect for authority, respect for property, 


respect for rights of others), 11. Possessing a 
high quality of professional spirit. 41 

However, since this award was limited to one senior, 
apparently it was felt that more students should be 
recognized for outstanding contributions. Accordingly, 
the Student Council initiated the creation of a new 
award, to be called the Achievement Key, for students 
“who were outstanding in scholastic and extracurricular 
activities.” The Student Council drew up a Merit and 
Award System that would set specific criteria, and the 
award became effective in 1933-34. The Achievement 
Key was designed in that same year. The decision was 
made that a student would receive only a key the first 
year it was granted, that a ruby would be added if it was 
granted a second year, another ruby for the third year, 
and should the student receive it a fourth year, a 
diamond would be added. 42 The key was awarded on 
these basic principles every year since its inception. 

While it is unclear exactly what prompted the 
creation of a wholly revised set of social regulations, a 
clue might exist in a Holly Leaf editorial in the March 
1932 issue. The student author seemed to be question¬ 
ing the existing regulations concerning taking “cuts” or 
sneaking time for studying after the required lights-out 
hour at night. This practice was strictly forbidden by 
Miss Ruth, but girls often found ways to use a flash¬ 
light under the blankets or drape towels around bedside 
lamps for late night “cramming.” 43 Since the editorial is 
a little ambiguous, it may be helpful to quote a part of 
it: 

Everyone realizes that recreation is necessary 
for the bodily needs. Some state that if an 
hour is taken off for recreation in the 
afternoon, the student has to do work in a 
haphazard fashion in order to get it done, or 
worse than that, let it go undone. It is 
psychologically true that peace of mind is 
necessary for sound sleep. A good student 
who lies in bed and thinks of unfinished 
work, cannot rest well. Perhaps deceit is 
encouraged, unintentionally, under the 
present plan, because students feel that the 
work must be done if they have to steal light 
cuts. ... 44 

In May 1932, a new set of social rules was estab¬ 
lished by Holloway. In a paper explaining them, he 
started with a statement of “Fundamental Principles,” a 
revealing bit of philosophy. “We want this school to be 
known and approved for the strictness of its discipline, 
so that parents and guardians may send their children 
or their wards to this institution in the full confidence 
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that they will find not only superior opportunities for 
growth in knowledge, power and skill, but, which is of 
even greater importance, for the progressive develop¬ 
ment of a sterling upright Christian character,” he 
stated. Holloway went on to discuss the value of self- 
discipline, especially for teachers who “more than 
almost all other social workers, must control them¬ 
selves, else they will experience difficulty in solving the 
disciplinary problems that are sure to arise.” Admitting 
that the staff might find it “easier to tell a student 
outright what to do than to encourage her own initia¬ 
tive and self-reliance,” the staff was committed, never¬ 
theless, to providing “opportunities for practice for self- 
discipline. Then the kind of work a student does and 
the kind of life she leads will reveal the faculty her 
mental, moral or social deficiencies and provide the 
occasion for such remedial or disciplinary measures as 
may be appropriate.” 

Following this introduction, the principal continued 
to say that for sometime he had felt “that some of the 
practices, regulations, customs, controls and restrictions 
which are now in effect come into unwholesome 
conflict with the foregoing principles.” Therefore, the 
faculty, Student Council and Holloway worked out in 
conference these new regulations. They were to be 
implemented on a trial basis for the remainder of the 
school year, and if satisfactory would continue as 
permanent rules. 

Under these new rules,- seniors received “preferential” 
consideration. Seniors could now study in their rooms 
until 11 p.m. when the lights were required to be 
turned off. If absolutely necessary, and providing no 
one other than a roommate was in the room and there 
was no talking above a whisper, seniors could study 
until midnight. If they decided to leave the building 
between 7 to 9:30 p.m., the amount of time out would 
be deducted from the “free hour” of 11 p.m. to mid¬ 
night. A record was be kept of all time spent studying 
each night after 11 p.m. and that record was reported 
weekly to the house president, Student Council 
president or social director (Miss Ruth)—the person 
who received the report would then pass it on to 
Holloway. The purpose of this report, it was explained, 
was an economy move, “If our budget provided for 
unlimited lighting service, a student might burn 
electricity all night if she felt her best interests de¬ 
manded it.” 

Seniors also received special recreational privileges. 
Each girl was free to choose which and how many 
evenings she wanted to spend entertaining visitors or 
going out. She did not need permission for this choice, 
and no one on the staff was allowed to ask “when, 
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where or with whom a senior is going, since all the 
information the School needs to have will appear in the 
book of records.” Before leaving, she was required to 
“sign out,” that is record her destination, time of 
departure, and expected return time, and to record the 
time when she did return. This requirement was 
effective seven days a week. Although no one could ask 
a senior where she was going, the regulations did point 
out that the “staff can advise a student on propriety, but 
no one can veto or censure student s actions except the 
principal.” 

Freshmen were considerably more restricted than 
seniors since it was felt they “needed a year to prove 
themselves worthy.” They had to have lights out at 

10 p.m., but could study until 11 p.m. with the same 
restrictions as seniors. On Friday and Saturday nights, 
freshmen were required to be in the building by 

11 p.m.; on all other nights, they were to be in by 
9:45 p.m., with the same sign-out requirements. 
Otherwise, freshmen could spend their time as they 
pleased. 

All students, by virtue of these new rules, were given 
a major new freedom. They were allowed “to select 
their own escorts without dictation from anyone, but 
any member of the staff [could], and should, advise any 
student concerning any persons lack of those qualities 
and attributes of a gentleman that should be possessed 
by every male guest of this School.” No student was 
allowed to entertain or leave with anyone who had not 
been introduced to Miss Ruth or her appointed 
representative in her absence. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, students could do pretty much as they 
pleased. Students could skip meals or church (although 
it was pointed out, “regular church going is a desirable 
trait”) or even Vespers. Again students were reminded 
that Vesper services seemed “to be profitable and to 
have added to the good name of the School ... (but) if 
their ... continuance (depended) upon compulsory 
attendance, they had better be abandoned entirely.” 45 

Further rules for all students related to a variety of 
concerns. The half-hour from 9:30 to 10 p.m. was 
designated a free period for recreation, visiting and 
preparation for bed. Also, “No student [could] be 
rebuked or humiliated by word or deed in public except 
upon recommendation of the Student Council.” Only 
the principal was empowered to withdraw privileges, 
suspend, expel or discipline students. Further, the 
School reserved the right to inform parents “any time it 
(became) apparent that a resident... (was) going 
beyond the bounds of propriety.” An unusual inclusion 
in the regulations was one abolishing the term “Direc¬ 
tor.” As Holloway explained it, “If anyone in our 
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organization must be a director, the principal will 
exercise that prerogative.” Thus the director of teacher 
training became a supervisor of student teaching, the 
music director became instructor of music or conductor 
of orchestra or Glee Club, athletic director became 
coach or instructor of physical education, and social 
director became social advisor. A final admonition in 
the new rules repeated the teacher-training emphasis in 
the opening; 

Privilege carries responsibility, and a careful 
check will be made of the manner in which 
the faculty and students react to these 
regulations. We do not want in the 
Salisbury Normal School any student whose 
conduct is not exemplary and who cannot 
of her own free will and accord, without 
prodding or compulsion, give evidence of 
her willingness and her ability to uphold the 
accepted traditions and standards of the 
teaching profession. 

Signed—William J. Holloway 46 

In late June, Holloway followed up on these rules as 
promised. Letters were sent to all members of the class 
of 1932 asking them to react to these enlarged privi¬ 
leges and respond with their opinions of the regula¬ 
tions. 47 While no record seems to exist to reveal the 
results of this evaluation, the regulations, with modifi¬ 
cations, continued the following year. 

“Purified by Fire” 

By the fall of 1932, more pressing problems than social 
regulations faced Salisbury Normal School. From the 
beginning of the Depression in 1929, administration 
had made a conscious effort to maintain enrollment. In 
the fall of 1929, all high school graduates who applied 
were accepted; standardized tests were given after 
school began so that dismissal decisions did not have to 
be made until after the end of the first term. 48 That 
policy continued until the fall of 1932, when the new 
three-year curriculum forced a change and tests were 
given before admission. 

Principal Holloway also spent much effort in 
recruitment. In spring 1930, he spent a month visiting 
high schools throughout the state and sent letters to 46 
other schools to determine if personal visits to them 
would be worthwhile. He later noted, however, “the 
general tone of all the replies indicated that a trip 
would be useless.” In addition, Holloway wrote more 
letters to prospective students that spring and over the 
next several years. To help find positions for the 
Normal School’s graduates, Holloway wrote to numer¬ 


ous county superintendents, but also found little 
encouragement in that endeavor. To bolster public 
confidence, Governor Ritchie was invited to be com¬ 
mencement speaker in 1930 and to announce the 
passage of a new building appropriation bill. (The 
governor declined both requests, although the legisla¬ 
ture did pass the bill and the governor did speak at the 
1933 commencement.) 49 The institution of the three- 
year curriculum had been primarily an effort to coun¬ 
teract this initial effect of the Depression, as were these 
efforts on the part of the principal. 

But the nation’s economy sank deeper and deeper. 
Then in the fall of 1932, the Maryland Senate intro¬ 
duced Bill No.38 to temporarily close one or more of 
the state normal schools. 50 Salisbury Normal School 
was frequently mentioned as one of those schools most • 
likely to be closed. Friends of the School, parents of the 
students, and students and staff began a concerted 
effort to keep Salisbury open. The School paper carried 
numerous letters and articles pleading for the School’s 
continuance, since closing it would mean the end of 
any chance for higher education for many students. As 
one explained, “Our parents are already making great 
sacrifices to send us, during these critical times, to a 
school that is near to home. They cannot assume even a 
small additional burden of expense that our enrolling in 
another school would call for.” 51 Another even waxed 
poetic, with this parody of Hamlet’s soliloquy; 

“To__or Not To” 

To close, or not to close; that is the 
hamperage; 

Whether tis wiser to cut down expenses 
And take away privileges from the youth 
Or think a second time and 
Take arms against our sea of troubles 
And by opposing the bill end it. 

To end; to rest. 

No more, and by a rest to say you end 
The heartache and thousand shocks 
That we were heir to, tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To close; to close; 

To close; perchance to end; ay there’s the 
rub; 

For in the closing of this school what 
trouble may come 
When we have stepped out without 
The chance to finish; there’s the loss, 

That brings calamity to so young a life. 

Thus, conscience maked men of them all; 

And thus withdraw the bill which would 
sickle our education in its bud. 
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And enterprises of such great destruction 
Be disregarded and their attention turn 
away, 

And lose the thought of action. 52 

Five general arguments were established in defense of 
SNS. First, there were the very tangible economic 
reasons. Closing Salisbury Normal School would 
require the state to spend money to protect state 
property there. Should it be closed and students 
transfer to other state normal schools more money 
would be needed for those schools absorbing the new 
students (the most recent Board of Education report 
showed that it cost the state $ 102 per student per year 
less at Salisbury than at other schools). Wicomico 
County’s education costs would increase as county 
schools absorbed the 106 elementary students in the 
Campus School thus requiring the county to request 
$50 per pupil from the state. Also, since one-third of 
Salisbury’s students were day students, closing the 
School would mean depriving those students of an 
education. Finally, arguments pointed out that in its 
seven years of existence, Salisbury had attracted stu¬ 
dents from 17 counties and Baltimore City (“only two 
less than Towson”), and its graduates had found 
teaching positions in every county but one. Thus, the 
entire state would lose a real service. 53 

By the end of the school year, the threat seemed to 
have died. Governor Ritchie agreed to speak at com¬ 
mencement, as if to offer some assurance to Salisbury’s 
supporters. In turn, there was lavish praise for all his 
“efforts.” Announcements of his scheduled appearance 
told of his having “been largely responsible for both 
beginning and completing of this School,” and that he 
had “worked toward the completion of the building by 
favoring (the appropriations of 1922, 1924, 1927 and 
1931). ... Even there ... his great aid did not end. The 
state budget had to be reduced for next year. As a result, 
the annual allowance for the School had to be cut 
considerably, but it was largely (his) support that 
enabled the School to have any appropriation at all for 
its convenience.” 54 Holloway’s account of the victory 
was couched in more colorful and dramatic prose. For 
the introductory page in the yearbook that year, he 
wrote a brief essay titled “Purified by Fire”: 

Character is developed through obstacles. 

True worth is enhanced by criticism. The 
refiner’s fire consumes the dross, and makes 
the gold to shine in its pristine purity. 

During the legislative session of this school 
year, the fire of criticism of our School 
burned at white heat. It emerged purified, 
ennobled. The flame of ignorance, selfish¬ 
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ness, jealousy, misrepresentation—licked 
School’s foundation walls. They stand 
firmer than ever. The enemies of the School 
have been beaten into inglorious retreat. Its 
friends rejoice in the triumph of right. Our 
aims and principles have become better 
known, and the more clearly they are 
understood, the more full they are appreci¬ 
ated. ... 55 

The threats were not an end. The 1933 session of 
the legislature continued to discuss the closing of 
Salisbury Normal as an answer to its financial problems 
and was dissuaded from that only by convincing 
arguments that teachers for the Eastern Shore could not 
be trained elsewhere as economically. Instead, trie 
legislature decided to cut all normal school budgets by 
45 percent to 55 percent. 56 Budgets then were set for 
two-year periods, the fiscal year beginning October 1; 
Salisbury’s budget for 1933-34 was cut 54 percent. For 
fiscal 1934 (October 1, 1933-September 30, 1934) 
Salisbury’s appropriation was $35,182 (compared to 
$72,215 for the previous year), plus Special Funds 
appropriations—student receipts—of $26,600. 57 The 
student receipts estimate was based on increasing fees 
from $180 to $316 per student per year, at that. 58 As it 
turned out, even the fee increase was not enough, for 
student receipts actually generated $2,721 less than 
appropriated. 59 In short, Salisbury’s appropriation that 
year was almost $3,000 less than the initial appropria¬ 
tion of 1925. The next year, in 1935, the School’s 
budget was slashed 45 percent by the State Board of 
Education, and by May 1935 the deficit reached 
$4,899.94. 60 

In a poignant letter to the School’s alumni at the 
beginning of the fall term in 1934, Holloway begged 
for financial help. Addressed to the “Salisbury Normal 
School Alumni,” the letter began: 

The Salisbury Normal School, now, we are 
proud to say, a State Teachers College, is 
confronted by a critical situation of the 
greatest importance. It has been said that a 
School is no stronger than the spirit of its 
alumni. We have now a real test of that 
strength. Our School was under attack by 
the last legislature. We believe the best 
answer to possible attacks by the legislature 
to meet this coming winter and the best way 
to save our School is enrollment. Last 
summer we had to promise some financial 
aid to get several students to come here. 

They have proved entirely worthy, and the 
bill has to be paid. They have paid part, but 
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declare positively they can pay no more 
now. Not only this, the question of their 
return to School is involved. They will need 
assistance this second year, and probably the 
third. This is an unusual situation. It 
developed late in August last year, and I had 
to decide at once. I accepted the responsibil¬ 
ity, believing that enough persons interested 
in keeping the School open would respond 
by contributions to a loan fund. We have 
now a small revolving fund for loans, but 
this is all in use. What is requested now is 
an additional and a separate fund. 61 

Holloway asked alumni to donate not to the School, 
but to a “savings account to be returned ... with 
interest when the beneficiaries repay the loans to 
them.” A “committee or board,” likely to include a 
member of the Alumni Association, a faculty member 
and a “reliable business man of Salisbury,” was to be 
appointed to handle all transactions. Holloway assured 
all potential donors, “I believe the loans will be repaid, 
and that your investment will be safe.” The total 
amount needed was “about $5,000.” “What you can 
spare until the first paycheck comes may be paid in 
cash and help to wipe out the amount due the state for 
the fiscal year ending on September 30th, the balance 
to be paid in installments as you specify.” He closed, 
“Don’t make us go to further expense for postage. Don’t 
fail us. You will never perform a more laudable deed.” 
There is no record of how much money was collected 
by this letter. 62 

For Holloway, staff and students, it seemed an 
almost impossible task to survive such stringent 
measures. Faculty salaries were one of the first items to 
be affected. In response to a national questionnaire 
(source unknown), 42 states indicated they had similar 
problems. Only 14 states, including Maryland, had 
made no budget salary cuts for 193T33, but seven had 
made cuts in 1932-33 ranging around 10 percent. In 
estimates of 1933-35 salaries, only New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rhode Island planned no cuts for faculty. 
(Instead, they planned to reduce the staff and cancel 
scheduled increases.) The other 36 states anticipated 
cuts of 6 percent to 33 1/3 percent. Comments by 
some respondents reveal their feelings of near despair. 
Colorado answered with “God only knows. Legislature 
is on rampage.” And from Kansas, “The Lord only 
knows, and he is holding the secret.” 63 Salisbury’s 
faculty volunteered to take cuts to at least keep their 
jobs. From a salary range of $2,200-3,500 in 1932-33, 
faculty salaries were reduced to the $1,936-3,010 range. 
Two part-time instructors who received $900 were 


reduced to $810 each, two elementary school teachers 
dropped from $1,600 to $1,424, and the other two 
elementary teachers were cut from $1,500 to $1,335. 64 

Other staff needs were subject to the pinch. The 
School had only one secretary and she resigned during 
the 1933-34 year. In a letter to State Superintendent 
Cook in January 1934, Holloway explained that her 
stated reason was poor health, but he believed overwork 
was as much a factor. Not only did the one secretary 
have to handle all fiscal records and details required by 
the comptroller, state purchasing agent and state 
auditor for the registrar, but she also was in charge of all 
student records and general supervision of the office. 
“This supervision of all student records and general 
supervision of the office. This leaves no one to attend 
to the telephone, to run errands over this large build¬ 
ing, to meet callers, or to conduct correspondence and 
keep the files in shape,” he added. Rather than hiring 
one replacement, Holloway suggested a way to adjust 
the budget and hire two people without more money. 
He asked for Cook’s approval. 65 A few days later, Cook 
replied that he did approve the plan, but cautioned that 
it would probably need the governor’s approval also, 
and that Holloway should pursue the matter with the 
budget office. 66 

Just as overworked was Pop Richardson, building 
and grounds superintendent. Since the School main¬ 
tained its own peach orchard and farm, Pop and one 
other man had to plant and harvest those vegetables 
and fruits used in the dining hall, as well as hay and 
corn for horses feed. They also were responsible for 
caring for all campus trees and shrubs, cutting the grass, 
chauffeuring students, maintaining the tennis courts 
and athletic fields, care of motor vehicles, repairs on the 
building inside and outside including mechanical 
equipment for heat and electricity, showers, lavatories 
and toilets, and supervising and building stage equip¬ 
ment for School entertainments. In his requests for the 
1933 budget, Holloway pled for an additional general 
handyman who could be used to help the janitor, “who 
has found it absolutely impossible to care for the entire 
building.” To drive home his point, he added, “It is 
probable that the large amount of overtime work which 
the Janitor, being a conscientious man, performed, 
contributed to his recent death.” 67 

Then there were the kitchen and dorm workers. 
Thinking it might be possible to save a few dollars 
there, Holloway wrote to the principal of Frostburg 
Normal to inquire how much they paid their compa¬ 
rable employees. Frostburg’s principal replied that they 
employed only three women on a 10-month basis, 
paying the cook $72, assistant cook $50 and dish- 
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washer $40, “less 10 percent with all meals. Student 
help performed all other housekeeping chores.” 68 
Perhaps taking this as a suggestion, Holloway cut his 
staff back to one kitchen helper and one assistant 
janitor. 69 

What at first looked like a bright spot in the midst 
of such gloom turned out to be a source of new head¬ 
aches. In August 1933, preliminary budget examination 
by SNS administrators revealed the School might 
possibly have $2,000 surplus from the 1933 budget to 
carry over to the next year, if the state would allow that. 
After meeting with the Board of Educations budget 
staffer in September, however, there was less optimism. 
Regardless of any carry over, the upcoming budget was 
going to require greater cutbacks. 

Shortly after this discouraging meeting, though, 
Holloway found a new ray of promise. After paying 
outstanding bills and even processing requisitions from 
the previous spring (which he had held back to save 
money), by September 30 the School would have a 
surplus not of $2,000 but over $10,000. The budget 
director had refused to commit himself on carrying 
over even the $2,000 in their meeting a few days 
before, and did not know about the sudden “windfall.” 
Holloway quickly conceived a plan—spend the money 
before the end of the fiscal year on September 30. That 
meant they had eight days to spend it, but before 
proceeding he wrote to Cook for his approval. His 
suggestion to Cook was that they buy extra supplies 
and equipment, “a shed for machines and farm imple¬ 
ments, one automobile ... a power lawn mower, etc. 70 

The approval came in time. The budget allotment 
for 1933-34 had been more restrictive on equipment 
(none allotted), food ($6,000), office and cleaning 
supplies (nominal amount), books and class supplies 
($200), and repairs for the campus and farm (nothing). 
So those kinds of items were the ones bought with the 
surplus money. Holloway ordered: 

• extra textbooks 

• staple foods 

• coal 

• instructional materials 

• office supplies 

• postage stamps 

• janitors’ equipment and supplies 

• nails, bolts, screws and carpenter tools 

• fertilizer 

• paint 

• grass seeds and field seeds for the east campus 

where the old orchard had been 

• oils and grease for machinery 

• electric bulbs and fuses 


• auto tires and tubes 

• dishes, table linen and napkins 

• cooking utensils library supplies, etc. 

By late October, bills had come in for $9,264.15, 
and expected the end of the month were bills for 
contracts and books amounting to $3,038.10. In those 
last few days in September, Salisbury Normal spent all 
the surplus, except $ 14.40 that would revert to the 
state. 71 

In his report to Cook, Holloway explained, “I have 
been impelled ... by the motive of fortifying this School 
against any possible attacks by the next legislature, and 
at the same time of relieving the department and 
yourself of any embarrassment that might arise from an 
appreciable increase in the Normal School budget when 
made up two years from now ... if I can just get by that 
next legislature, I shall feel that life is worth living 
again. ...” 72 

Problems developed out of this buying binge. With 
part of the $10,000 left at the end of the 1932-33 
school year, Holloway decided to buy three new 
vehicles, a Dodge sedan for practice teaching, a 
Hupmobile sedan to be “used mainly by the principal 
on official business and some personal business,” and a 
dump truck for hauling coal and general trucking. The 
School also owned a bus for transporting student 
groups, another Dodge for student teaching, and a light 
delivery truck (for hauling garbage and small goods), 
which was converted by a school maintenance man 
“from a Chevrolet sedan practically worn out in 
practice teaching service.” 73 (Whether or not this is the 
same Chevy sold in June is not known.) 

Apparently, there was a misunderstanding about 
these transactions. In October 1933, Holloway found it 
necessary to write Cook a lengthy letter explaining his 
requests for these purchases. He began, “There are two 
items ... to which I invite your particular attention, as I 
do not want again to be censured for ordering motor 
vehicles without your express approval, such as hap¬ 
pened when we ordered a dump truck over four years 
ago to meet an immediate need.” Continuing, he 
explained that the new truck, at a cost of $856.40, 
would be cheaper in the long run than hiring “dragmen 
to deliver coal,” and that the truck they then owned, 
the cheapest on the market when bought over four 
years before, was practically worn out. “It has per¬ 
formed every conceivable service—hauled coal, gravel 
and clay to make roads, dragged mowers, performed 
farming operations. In fact, it has done everything 
except as Mr. Richardson says, ‘attend faculty meet¬ 
ings.’” As for the Dodge, it was needed because “Mr. 
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(James) Bennett, county superintendent, will not give 
us a group of rural schools on one route, and it is 
therefore necessary to have cars going in three different 
directions.” Thus, the two-year-old Dodge, a new one, 
and reimbursing one student who owned her own car, 
for mileage would solve that problem. 

Although they owned a bus, it was for use in 
Salisbury, but had to have a chauffeured driver (stu¬ 
dents drove the cars), and no students were teaching in 
Salisbury in 1933-34 anyway. As for the Hupmobile 
request, there was a good reason for that too. The car, 
then owned for the principals use was a 1930 Buick. 

He reminded Cook that it had been bought at his 
(Cooks) suggestion, but went on to say, “I appreciate 
the opportunity to use such a nice car, but it has proven 
expensive, and I believe it the part of the economy to 
trade it in for a smaller, cheaper, and what I believe will 
be a more satisfactory machine. The Buick was too 
heavy, gave me only a fraction over 10 miles to the 
gallon of gas, wore out rubber tires from six to 10,000 
miles, needed frequent shop service, and was shabby 
from lack of paint. ... By getting the new car, now, 
instead of waiting for the full four years to elapse, I can 
avoid the necessity of asking for any purchase of 
automobiles at the next legislature.” 74 

The purchases were approved, and the request to 
build a garage-storage shed was also approved, but the 
Buick matter did not end entirely with the replacement 
by the Hupmobile. In what seemed to be an attempt by 
Cook to avoid any censure from his superiors for 
suggesting the purchase of a car, which was used only 
two years instead of the expected four, he quickly 
replied to Holloways October letter. He asked what 
amount the state had paid for the Buick in 1930, 
saying his office had no copy of the bill, but that their 
records showed a charge that year for an auto bought 
from Gunby Motor Company (Salisbury) for $2,600. 
He closed with the comment, “I refrain from saying 
what I think about this transaction, for which I dis¬ 
claim all responsibility, since nothing whatever was said 
to me about it when we discussed automobiles.” 
Holloways only recorded response was the circling of 
the figure $2,600 and the word “wrong!” in the margin 
of Cooks letter. 75 

Automobiles, in fact, seemed a particular problem 
for Holloway. On a trip to the Western Shore in 
February (’34), he drove into a raging snowstorm in 
Elkton. Since the car, had no tire chains, he stopped to 
buy some, but the company did not have the exact size 
and sold him four of a slightly different size. Less than 
40 miles from Elkton, one chain broke, so Holloway 
stopped and moved one from the front to the rear. Just 


outside of Baltimore, a second one broke—stop and 
change another one. Just south of Baltimore, a third 
break where Holloway bought two new chains, put the 
three broken Elkton chains in the car. On to Washing¬ 
ton, back to Annapolis, return to College Park where all 
chains were removed. On the way back to Salisbury, 
Holloway, his patience wearing thin, stopped in Elkton 
and returned all four chains. When he finally arrived 
home, he wrote the company from whom he had 
bought them. “For the four chains furnished by you I 
signed ... a delivery ticket. I request that this charge be 
canceled, since I shall not approve this bill for payment. 
... I might add that as a result of the vexatious delays 
caused by necessary attention to these defective chains 
supplied by you, not only was the safety of the car, and 
the passengers endangered, but I reached Washington 
about 12:30 p.m., too late to attend the meeting which 
was the chief object of the trip.” 76 

Automobiles had been a necessary part of the initial 
budget when the School opened, since student teachers 
who were to be placed in rural county Schools, seldom 
had their own cars. Frequent use and bad roads and 
weather conditions shortened their life span and 
mandated replacement every few years. Often their 
condition was so bad that their trade-in value was 
almost nothing. Such was the case of the ’28 Chevy 
that was auctioned off in June 1932. An “interested 
observer” reported the sale efforts this way: 

Holloway: ‘Gentlemen, I have here a 1928 
Chevrolet sedan, license number 30362. 

What am I offered for it? Who’ll start it? 

Make a bid! Come, come, gentlemen, make 
me an offer.’ 

Mr. Elliott: ‘ ... ’ (Typewriter doesn’t have 
that many figures.) 

Holloway: ‘I have ... once. I have ... twice. 
Gentlemen, this is a good car,. It’s a shame 
to sell it at this price. This is the last call. 

Sold to Mr. Elliott! Oh yes, and Linwood, 
take the d### thing home!’ 77 

Hundreds of little annoyances just added to the 
headaches. The horse needed a new collar—another 
$4.50 out of the budget. 78 A load of coal had to sit on 
the siding at the rail depot because the coal was frozen 
solid and couldn’t be unloaded. 79 The entire issue of 
coal purchases proved to be a problem, in fact. As early 
as July 1933, Western Maryland Railroad’s freight claim 
agent contacted Holloway to seek his assistance in 
getting approval for the rerouting of coal shipments 
from the Davis Coal and Coke Company. 80 No action 
was taken then, so in December, the agent called the 
principal. He explained that by routing coal shipments 
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from Western Maryland via York, PA, rather than via 
Cumberland, MD, as had been done in the past, the 
total distance would be shorter and Eastern Maryland 
Railroad would get a greater share of the freight cost. 

The practice had been to use both the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Western Maryland. That route had netted 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 83.6 percent of freight costs 
and Western Maryland only 16.4 percent for the 444- 
mile trip. By the new plan, 45 miles would be cut from 
the journey. That would mean only a minimal saving to 
the School, but for Western Maryland, it would mean 
54.5 percent of the freight costs, or $85 per car, more, 
and only 45.5 percent for Pennsylvania Railroad. 81 
That kind of argument appealed to Holloway. He was a 
loyal Marylander and took pleasure in promoting state 
businesses. He wanted to help Western Maryland, but 
admitted, “It is going to be rather difficult to take 
(business) away from the Pennsylvania Railroad since 
we are wholly dependent upon them for terminal 
facilities and switching privileges, since we have siding 
of our own.” 82 Nevertheless, he was successful in 
getting the Board of Education to approve the shift. By 
March 1934, the Schools coal was arriving via York, 
PA. 83 

Holloways efforts on behalf of native state businesses 
were not solely confined to products necessary to the 
School, although in at least one instance his “project” 
became a School-used product—Garrett County maple 
syrup. Pancakes were evidently a popular breakfast food 
in the Holloway home, and somehow he had become 
acquainted with Western Maryland’s product. He wrote 
the Garrett County Maple Products Association to 
order a case of syrup in small jugs and a case in tin 
cans. After receiving the first shipment, he had turned 
over most to a local grocer friend for sale in his store. 
Over the next several months, he placed orders for 
several more shipments of this Maryland maple syrup, 
which he was convinced was “as good as can be found 
anywhere ... (including that of the New England) 
maple syrup belt.” Most of these containers found their 
way onto the tables of the Normal School dining hall. 84 
Others were passed on to other local stores in Salisbury. 

Much more than merely an annoyance was the real 
problem of maintaining enrollment. In order to 
counteract budget restrictions, there was an intensified 
recruitment campaign in 1933-34. A great deal of it 
was conducted by mail by Holloway, a prolific letter- 
writer. Typical of many letters were two written to high 
school principals in March 1934. Mr. C.H. Cordrey, 
principal of Wicomico High School in Salisbury, was 
asked to promote SNS among his students or to allow a 
Normal School representative to talk with the senior 
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class. Holloway carefully pointed out how Salisbury’s 
three-year curriculum was described as “a bona fide 
college freshmen year comparable in extent and quality 
to that of any other college, whether it be liberal arts, 
vocational or professional.” Then he frankly confessed, 
“There is another urgent reason why the Shore should 
support this School this year. The enrollment this 
coming fall is going to be the answer to any talk that 
may recur during the forthcoming legislative session 
concerning the closing of one or more normal schools. 
[Should 53 freshmen enroll to balance that many 
graduating] then we are in a good strategic position to 
get by the next legislature. Once over that hurdle, I feel 
that the fixture of this School is assured.” Following this 
candid appeal to Cordrey’s Shore patriotism, he added, 
“But if sentiment were the only claim for your help 
which we could advance, we should feel that our 
argument had little weight. All other considerations 
aside, we offer the facilities of this School to your 
graduates in the confident assurance that they will 
secure here an education quite worthwhile.” 85 

The principal of Poolesville High School in Mont¬ 
gomery County was congratulated on how well three 
students from there were doing at SNS, and that 
hopefully “other students of equally high caliber 
[would] come” to Salisbury from Poolesville. “Don’t let 
them get switched off to some other less attractive and 
less efficient institution,” Holloway urged. Finally, he 
offered, “I shall make it a point to visit your school 
before the year closes” if that seemed advisable. 86 A few 
days earlier, the Poolesville principal had written 
informing Holloway that they had some girls who were 
much interested in attending “Salisbury and that Miss 
Tall [Lida Lee Tall, principal of Towson Normal] was 
sending them a representative; “When will you be 
over?” he closed. 87 Their letters evidently crossed in the 
mail. 

In the drive to obtain more students, Salisbury had 
again admitted men in September 1933. A very small 
number of male day students had attended from 1925- 
26 through 1928-29, but often they had been refused 
due to “lack of facilities.” 88 However, with the new 
gym and south wing added, this problem no longer 
existed, so five men were added to the 1933-34 rolls. 89 

In such a desperate race for numbers, it might be 
supposed the School would take almost any warm 
body, but such was not the case. Intellectual potential 
and quality remained most important. Of the 37 
freshmen admitted in 1932-33, 18 had been in the 
highest-ranking one-third of their high school class, 15 
from the middle third, three from the lowest third and 
one was not classified. 90 Similar guidelines continued 
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to be followed. 

Married women applicants were a special kind of 
problem. In early September, Holloway asked Cook for 
a ruling on three such cases. One woman was a Dela¬ 
ware resident and graduate of the University of Dela¬ 
ware who decided she wanted to teach elementary 
certification. The second was a nurse who wanted only 
certain courses in order to transfer to Columbia 
University for a degree in nursing. The third was a 
former Salisbury graduate who wanted to take courses 
toward completion of the third year. All the Salisbury 
faculty favored their admission. Holloway viewed the 
situation very realistically, “... considering the attitude 
of the last legislature and the possible questions they 
may ask ... next time, I realize the extreme importance 
of entrenching ourselves with the public as firmly as 
possible,” he wrote. “The fact the School can expand its 
usefulness to meet the needs of these adults will stand 
us in good stead.” 91 The three women were admitted. 
But that did not establish a precedent. 

The same month, another married woman was 
almost refused admission. Her case was a bit different, 
however, and it occasioned a series of frantic letters 
among Holloway, Cook and the applicant, a woman 
from Snow Hill. She had graduated from Towson 
Normal in 1924, attended summer school at the 
University of Maryland in 1926, and taught in Worces¬ 
ter County until 1929 when she married. Due to the 
Depression, she decided in 1933 that she would like to 
resume teaching, but wanted first to complete the third 
year of training at Salisbury to be fully certified. 
Holloway referred the application to Cook, reminding 
him that in a similar previous case, Cooks decision had 
been to refuse, but questioned whether the “present 
status of married women teachers (had changed) the 
situation.” 92 The lady had already written to Cook; in 
fact he wrote to her the day after Holloway had written 
to him (but before receiving Holloways letter). Cook 
had pointed out to her. “There is, as you doubtless 
know, a considerable oversupply of qualified school 
teachers, and there is also a widespread prejudice 
against the employment of married women teachers. 
...” 93 A few days later, Holloway sent a confidential 
memo to Cook in which he informed him: 

Superintendent Humphreys (of Worcester 
County) in discussing this case by telephone 
last night, said that he has more than 
enough single qualified teachers to support 
his needs, although Mrs._, with her experi¬ 
ence and background, would make probably 
a more competent teacher than some of the 
recent graduates. In consideration of the 


feeling against married women teachers, 
which is really increasing rather than 
receding, especially on the part of unplaced, 
unmarried teachers, their families and 
friends, I am inclined to feel that the general 
situation would not be improved any by the 
admission to Mrs._ , the matter can best be 
decided from your own broader knowledge 
of the general statewide situation. 

Eventually, Cook approved her admission, but by 
then she had decided she would be unable to attend 
after all. 94 

Holloways own feelings about married teachers were 
clearly revealed in an editorial he wrote for the School 
paper. Titled “Fidelity to Obligations,” it told of an 
indignant letter received from a county superintendent 
complaining that one of his teachers, a Salisbury 
graduate, had married in the fall without informing the 
county board until she resigned December 30. The 
superintendent had been unable to find a replacement 
by January 4, when School reopened. Holloway was 
outraged. He wrote: 

... I contend that no regularly employed 
teacher may properly enter into the mar¬ 
riage contract at the expense of her teachers 
contract. She has no duty to herself or to 
her lover comparable to her duty to the 
school system which employs her, or to the 
children of her school, or to the profession 
in general. She enters into a written con¬ 
tract, prescribed in law, in which she agrees 
not to vacate the position to which assigned 
during any School year, except in case of 
emergency of which the County Board shall 
judge. A teacher may legally resign only 
during the month of June or July, and 30 
days notice in writing is required even then 
... Students of SNS and graduates, let us be 
faithful to our obligations as teachers ... let 
us exult duty above self, and in all our 
dealings with the public whom we serve, let 
our conduct be such as to merit the respect, 
confidence and esteem of all right-thinking 
people. ... 95 

For those (presumably single) students who were 
interested in enrolling at SNS, but lacked the money, 
the principal and staff initiated other new measures. In 
1933-34, a Student Loan Fund was created, funds to be 
raised by giving dinners and entertainments, some of 
which were to be open to the public. 96 Also that year, 
the Edna Marshall Student Loan was established in 
honor of Marshall, who had died suddenly in spring of 
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1933. The first grant of $500 was made in May 
1935. 97 The first money came from the class of ’35 as a 
gift to the Student Loan Fund, and contributions from 
friends of the School made up the remainder of the 
$500. 98 

In emergency cases of students needing loans to stay 
in school, Holloway sometimes made personal appeals 
to individuals living in the local area. In one case, a 
young girl from the Western Shore needed $286 to 
continue her studies. She had arranged to work for her 
room and board with a private family, but still owed 
$261 from the previous year plus one-fourth, or $25, of 
her tuition for the current year. She would also need 
$75 later in quarterly installments. When Holloway 
made a plea to local donors in September 1934, he 
cited three other students who also heeded large loans 
of $316 to $399 each, and others needing smaller 
amounts of $75 to $158. 99 

Goldy Tyler came to Salisbury State in 1937 and the 
cost for a year of college was $325—Tor everything! 
Tuition, room and board, everything except books. You 
bought your books,” he remembered. “There were a lot 
of kids like me who didn’t even have $325 to go to 
school. I worked for my room ... and worked at other 
jobs to earn additional money ... I finally wound up 
when I was ready to graduate, I owed a bill of $50 to 
the School that I didn’t have and couldn’t get. Didn’t 
know where I was going to get $50 ... I think that dad 
must have gone to a bank and borrowed the money. It 
was tight then.” 100 How many students were enabled 
to get an education this way in the midst of the Depres¬ 
sion probably will never be known. 

Another source of aid for students was found in one 
of the New Deal’s “alphabet agencies.” Early in Septem¬ 
ber 1934, the principal filed the formal application for 
Salisbury to be approved as a Federal Emergency Relief 
Fund (FERA) center. 101 Approval was quickly granted 
and in the school year 1934-35, approximately 45 
students received monthly checks of about $4 from the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Some 
students were paid as much as $15 to $20, depending 
on the number of hours they were able to work; the pay 
rate was 30 cents per hour. Some students worked for 
pay in the School bookstore, others kept the Social 
Room neat, but most worked in the dining hall 
cafeteria. An article in The Holly Leaf commended the 
program and reported, “There is work available for 
both sexes, the men naturally doing the manual jobs. 
Such a demand has been made for employment that it 
was necessary to institute a system of shifts so that all 
who wished might profit.” 102 


Lean and Troubled Times 

No stone was left unturned in the efforts to generate 
more funds for Salisbury Normal. New courses were 
offered to appeal to part-time students. Lucy Bennett 
offered a new course, Contemporary Comparative 
Literature. Ida Belle Thomas introduced a course, 
Recent European History, “because of the rapid 
changes in world events. ...” Both were open to the 
public and to teachers who wished to take them for 
college credit for advanced credits on their certifica¬ 
tion. 103 Educational Psychology by Dr. Caruthers, 
Science by Caruthers and Benn Maggs were courses 
offered and specifically advertised for townspeople. 
Other courses offered for part-time students included: 
Development of American Democracy in the U.S. by 
Thomas, and College Grammar by Dr. Matthews. 

These courses were offered in both 1933-34 and 1934- 
35 and were attempts to generate better public relations 
with the community as well as efforts to bring in a few 
more dollars. 104 

In March 1934, Holloway submitted what seemed 
to him an ingenious plan for saving money. He sent to 
Cook two tentative calendars for 1934-35. One was the 
standard schedule with School opening on September 
10, meeting for the 180 days required by law, plus one 
day for the State Teachers Association meeting, and 
closing on June 10. The other calendar had School 
starting and ending on the same dates as the first, but 
in between was quite an innovation. From December 
21, 1934, to February 21, 1935, the School would be 
closed for a two-month vacation. In order to meet for 
the required 181 days, classes would be held Monday 
through Friday as usual, plus Saturdays to 1 p.m. This 
unusual schedule had come about as the result of 
several faculty meeting discussions and student input 
and according to The Holly Leaf seemed to have the 
“general approval” of all concerned. Its chief advantages 
would be money saving on electricity for lighting and 
coal for heating in the coldest, darkest winter months, 
and “relieve the burden upon the infirmary.” 105 

Cook, however, was less enthusiastic. Instead, he was 
proposing an extended school term. Holloway’s reply 
was blunt, to say the very least: 

My dear Mr. Cook: 

I must be wrong. If a person with your 
perspicacity and educational acumen cannot 
see any virtue in a normal school calendar 
providing for a midwinter vacation of 2 
months, then suggestion has little merit and 
I wish to let the matter drop. The proposi¬ 
tion is not of sufficient importance to me 
personally to form the basis of any argu¬ 
ment. 
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With regard to a longer school year for 
normal schools, I see no advantage, educa¬ 
tion or otherwise, to accrue from it. Under 
the operation of the present calendar, I 
think we are doing all that anyone has the 
right to expect. Myself, I am perfectly 
willing to run this School as many days as 
the board desires, provided some one else 
will dig up the additional money for food, 
fuel, light, water, etc., as well as the wages of 
those employees who are not hired by the 
year. I get little vacation, anyway, and I 
might as well be doing one thing as another. 

The faculty will go along and cheerfully 
follow instructions, and there would be no 
serious unfavorable reactions from the 
students. As a matter of fact, many of them 
become so attached to the School, that they 
actually shed tears when it closes. 106 

A source of making money and building community 
support simultaneously was found in the Schools 
“catering” service. So many luncheons and banquets 
were held at SNS, that they were “practically overrun 
with demands.” In just two months, in the fall of 1933, 
the School provided banquets, with students volunteer¬ 
ing to serve as waiters and waitresses (for free) to: the 
Eastern Shore Federation of Womens Clubs; the 
Presbyterian celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
Presbyterianism on the Shore; the Eastern Shore Rural 
Mail Carriers Association; the elementary supervisors of 
all Eastern Shore counties and the state PTA. 107 Profits 
from these dinners went to the Student Loan Fund in 
hopes of maintaining enrollment. 

Despite all the efforts at recruitment, making and 
saving money, by summer 1934, the School had run 
out of funds. As of July 31, the administration had 
managed to scrimp and save and “rob Peter to pay 
Paul” enough to break even. Funds to meet expenses in 
August and September, until the new appropriations 
were available October 1, simply did not exist. 108 To 
add worry to woe, Salisbury Normal was about to begin 
a four-year curriculum that certainly would entail more 
money and a great deal of planning. Yet, that change 
also was cause for joy. 

In April 1934, Cook had made a survey of needs of 
the states public schools for normal school graduates. 
Already, many states had switched to four-year courses 
in their normal schools, and Maryland educational 
authorities recognized that the best time to extend 
curriculum was when there was an excess of teachers. 
That had been the condition since 1931, although 
there was a rumor that it would not be true for 1934 


graduates. In fact, 1933-34 was the only year between 
1930-31 and 1935-36 when there were more positions 
available than trained teachers to fill them. However, 
that generally would be true from 1936 through 

1940. 109 

Even before his survey, there had been an inkling 
that Cook was considering the additional year. In 
response to a request from Salisbury seniors for permis¬ 
sion to wear academic attire for their upcoming 
graduation, he explained to Holloway, “... am pretty 
well convinced that we should wait until our graduates 
have a four-year course and are entitled to wear the full 
academic costume for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in elementary education. This may come sooner than 
some of us expect. In fact, it is my intention to bring 
this whole subject before the three normal school 
principals at a conference, which I shall call sometime 
in the near future.” 110 Holloway was quite enthusiastic 
about the proposal. “ [I] am thoroughly convinced that 
something must be done to increase interest in elemen¬ 
tary education,” he wrote. “Wearing an appropriate 
academic costume at commencement is one means; 
designating institutions by their right name, Teachers 
College, is another, and a very necessary one in my 
opinion. Going on a four-year basis is a step which 
ought to be taken very soon. The college, through their 
emissaries, do not hesitate to run us down in discussing 
the future of high school graduates. ‘College is the 
word they harp on, and many girls and boys who 
would make excellent students at Normal School, fall 
for the argument. ... ni 

The State Board of Education made the shift to a 
four-year course to be effective September 1, 1934, for 
all freshmen from the counties of Maryland. (The same 
requirement became effective for Baltimore City 
freshmen entrants in the fall of 1938.) Thus, for the 
first time, Maryland’s elementary school teachers were 
given the same amount of training as high school 
teachers. Plans for the transition were pretty well set by 
the end of May. Students already enrolled when the 
change over was made, or who would graduate from 
the three-year course in June, would be allowed to 
enroll for the fourth year and thus earn a degree. The 
same option was open to any who had previously 
completed the three-year course. The fourth-year 
curriculum was planned to stress subject matter such as 
social sciences and literature. A preliminary announce¬ 
ment emphasized there would be “very little, if any,” 
increase in professional work including practice teach¬ 
ing “since this phase of teacher preparation (had) always 
received at Salisbury the necessary emphasis.” 112 
Moreover, no increase in fees was planned. The cost at 
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all three state normal schools, set by the Board of 
Education, would remain at $100 for fees and tuition, 
$216 for room and board (including laundry at 
Salisbury) for dorm students. All these costs could be 
made in quarterly payments, as before. 113 

All that remained for the change over from Normal 
School to Teacher’s College was the legalizing of the 
name change. That came later in the school year with 
Senate Bill No. 448 in spring 1935. It was signed by 
newly elected Governor Harry Nice and became 
effective June 1, 1935. It was a dream come true for 
Salisbury’s principal and staff. They had repeatedly 
referred to their “college level” work since the School 
opened. In the brochure, “Preliminary Announcement 
1933-34,” subtle shifts in wording drove home the 
point: in parentheses under the title “Maryland State 
Normal School” was written “A Teachers-Training 
College.” In the brochure, prospective students were 
queried “Do you desire a college education?” and in the 
schedule of costs appeared the statement, “This repre¬ 
sents an exceptionally low cost for training of college 
grade.” 114 In an editorial for The Holly Leaf, Holloway 
wrote jubilantly: 

... The term employed to designate the 
state’s professional schools for teachers seem 
to indicate something different from, if not 
actually inferior to, a college. ... That 
imaginary stigma is now happily removed. 

The King is dead, long live the King!’ The 
normal school ceases to exist, a college for 
teachers succeeds it. A vision becomes a 
reality; hope ends in fruition; at the end of 
the rainbow is the pot of gold. Let us be 
thankful for the confidence reposed in us, 
and consecrate ourselves to renewed efforts 
to discharge with credit to ourselves and 
honor to the State the added responsibility 
that has been entrusted to us. 115 

Manners and Mores 

“College fever” seemed to permeate every facet of life 
at Salisbury—even religion. An editorial in March 
1934 chided students for not attending the weekly half- 
hour Vespers services. “Beside the worshipful attitude, 
is it not an opportunity to take time and think of the 
blessedness that we are in a circle of mutual aspirations, 
interests and hopes? Besides it is a ‘Tradition’ to attend 
the Vespers service and what is a school without 
traditions. It is just a ‘school’—and we, we go to 
college, do we not?” 116 

Traditions, extracurricular affairs and public rela¬ 
tions, in fact, continued much in the same combined- 
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effort vein. In her scrapbook, Jeanne Holloway, daugh¬ 
ter of founding Principal William Holloway, kept a 
handwritten draft of rules for freshmen girls’ hazing in 
the mid-1930s. This obvious draft read: 

The following rules should be observed on 
the College grounds and in the College 
buildings from September 13 to October 13 
by freshmen girls: 

1. Wear two hair ribbons, one on each side 
of their head, at all times. 

2. Keep fresh flowers in upperclass girls’ day 
student room. 

3. Stand up when upperclass girls enter the 
day or dining room. 

4. Allow upperclass girls to enter a door 
first. 

5. Wear no make-up from 8:30 to 4:10. 

6. Use side doors when open and not loiter 
on front porch. 

7. Address upperclass girls as “Miss.” 

One rule, “Put down their books and curtsy when 
they meet upperclassmen,” had been crossed out and 
“impractical” written beside it. 117 

The Glee Club was still much in demand, so much 
so that it sometimes had to decline some invitations. 

For example, an invitation to sing for the Marion High 
School PTA had to be refused because so many mem¬ 
bers were busy student teaching. They were already 
committed to two performances in Baltimore the 
weekend after the evening the Marion group wanted 
them and they needed their weeknights for study. 118 
The Glee Club did perform at the Salisbury courthouse 
for a community Christmas carol-sing two days before 
Christmas and even provided lantern slides, projector 
and screen for special effects. 119 Another group of 
students, along with Holloway and the art instructor, 
also presented a program of “living pictures” to the 
Greensboro High PTA in February. Students in appro¬ 
priate costume with backgrounds portrayed famous 
paintings, again supplying their own equipment and 
printed programs. 120 

The “big event’ of 1933-34 for SNS and the public, 
was the celebration of Maryland’s tercentenary anniver¬ 
sary. The yearbook of 1934 was dedicated to the state’s 
founders and included a color picture on the first page 
of the painting of Calvert’s landing in the state. On 
March 26-27, the Normal School produced: A Histori¬ 
cal Pageant; Maryland: Pages From Her History. Six 
episodes— The Founding of the Colony\ Mistress Margaret 
Brent, Trial of Poh Poh Caquis, Religious Leaders , The 
Peggy Stewart Tea Party, and the Second Struggle for 
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Independence —were presented by the College and 
Campus School students.” 121 It was a rousing success, 
attracting about 1,800 people from all over the Shore 
and “distant points” in the two nights. 122 The pageant 
was written and produced by the Schools faculty and 
students. Not until two weeks after the pageant had 
been presented did they learn of a Department of 
Education booklet, Maryland Tercentenary Pageant 
Sources , which had been available for some months. 
Immediately, Holloway shot off another of his snappy 
letters to State Superintendent Cook. “The use of this 
bulletin by others before we knew it existed reminds me 
again that we seem to be ‘the forgotten institution,’” he 
complained. “It has happened a number of times that 
helpful suggestions in the form of circulars and bulle¬ 
tins distributed by the Department of Education 
reached us late, if they reached us at all. ...” 123 An 
apologetic note and 10 copies of the bulletin were 
mailed to Salisbury the next day. 124 

In-house entertainment also continued much the 
same as before. The various clubs sponsored Wednesday 
and Sunday afternoon teas, although attendance at 
these seemed to have dropped off a bit. Even some 
members of sponsoring clubs failed to appear. 125 
Perhaps the reason was the appearance of some new 
events, such as the concert by the Vienna Boys Choir, 
sponsored by the Salisbury Woman’s Club, in Novem¬ 
ber 1934. 126 Or maybe it was the attraction of such 
“sophisticated” dorm affairs as the funeral for a girl’s 
goldfish. 

One unusual event occurred in 1934. On Christmas 
Eve, Mary Ann Bradley, class of 1927, and Laurence 
Reynolds were married in the Social Room. 127 It did 
make a lovely setting for a wedding and was appropri¬ 
ately decorated under Miss Ruth’s supervision. 

Social regulations, which were revised and given a 
trial run in spring 1932, were modified and established 
officially in January 1933. Some significant changes 
were made in the interim. One change allowed all 
students to “go out” on Sunday nights if they were back 
by 9:50 p.m. Freshmen could go out on Friday or 
Saturday until 10:45 p.m. and two week nights (not in 
the same week) per month until 9:50 p.m. Juniors were 
allowed the same privileges as freshmen plus both 
Friday and Saturday nights. Seniors were allowed both 
Friday and Saturday and one night every week. To “go 
out” meant not only leaving the building or campus, 
but also entertaining visitors in the building. “Light 
cuts” were also clearly defined. Rules on these were as 
follows: Freshmen who didn’t want to “go out” on 
Friday or Saturday might study on either of those 
nights until 11 p.m.; Juniors could use those two nights 


as they wished with the limitations that they could 
study both nights until 11 p.m., study one night until 
11 p.m. and go out one night until 10:45 p.m., or go 
out both nights until 10:45 p.m., and study one night 
per week until 11 p.m.; Seniors’ privileges were identi¬ 
cal to juniors’, but also included unlimited light cuts 
for study until 11 p.m. while practice teaching, if the 
supervisor of teaching so recommended and the 
principal approved. 128 

There were still problems, even with the new, more 
flexible regulations. The following announcement 
appeared on the bulletin board in the front hall on 
January 14, 1934: 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
principal, that the following persons were 
absent from carol singing on the morning of 
December 20, 1933. Students were excused 
from classes to attend this event. It is 
therefore necessary that every absentee 
submit to the principal a written excuse for 
his or her absence, such excuse to be handed 
in at the principal’s office not later than 
Friday, January 15, 3 p.m. 

Following were three lists of absentees from the 
singing—14 from Pine Bluff Sanitarium, 13 from the 
Primitive Baptist Home and eight from the John B. 
Parsons’ Home. 129 

Maybe it was this sort of thing that led one student, 
in a letter to the editor of the school paper, to ask, 
“Would it be possible for the Student Council and the 
faculty to put their heads together to work out a plan 
by which each student would be granted a certain 
number of unexcused absences each semester? I feel 
certain that with proper treatment, these privileges 
would not be violated—in fact, greatly appreciated.” 130 
There is no evidence that class cuts were instituted for 
quite some time. 

There were other signs that the students of the mid- 
1930s were indeed part of a so-called national “youth 
rebellion.” Certainly manners and mores were chang¬ 
ing, giving the administration cause for concern. 
Holloway wrote to the president of the West Chester 
State Teachers College to ask what policy they had on 
students and faculty smoking, saying it had given him 
“a great deal of anxious thought.” Specifically he 
wanted to know how they dealt with “the problem ... 
on the campus, in the dormitory, in a room provided 
for the purpose, and in refreshment places in the 
city.” 131 

Two extracurricular activities received special new 
emphasis beginning in 1933-35—a reorganized 
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orchestra and expanded mens athletic program. Both 
were primarily the work of a new faculty member who 
came in mid-year 1933-34 and who profoundly 
influenced the College until his retirement in 1976. He 
was Benn Maggs, or as thousands later came to know 
him, simply “Coach.” When he came to Salisbury, he 
was hired as athletic director, conductor of the orches¬ 
tra and seventh grade teacher. By May 1934, he had 
organized an orchestra composed of students and local 
musicians to play for the tercentenary pageant. 132 The 
next year, Coach reorganized the orchestra and held 
regular rehearsals from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. every Tuesday 
and Thursday morning. The orchestra was also in¬ 
creased in size, including two mellophones, one 
trombone, four trumpets, four violins, one bass violin, 
two saxophones and piano. 133 

Until Coach Maggs arrived, coinciding with the 
admission of the first sizable number of male students, 
there was practically no mens athletic program. He 
quickly organized a soccer team and a basketball team. 
In the first season, fall 1934, the soccer team played 
local high school and town teams. But by 1936, the 
team was playing intercollegiate soccer against such 
colleges as Goldey (Wilmington, DE), West Chester, 
Johns Hopkins, Western Maryland and Towson. 134 The 
basketball team, in its first season, played 19 games; 12 
of those were against high school or town teams, but 
they also played Goldey College four times, Washing¬ 
ton College freshmen twice and the University of 
Baltimore once. 135 In 1936, the basketball schedule also 
included Towson, Beacom College and University of 
Maryland freshmen. 136 

The curriculum of the Normal School obviously 
underwent several changes with the introduction of the 
four-year course in September 1934. The first two 
years, it was decided, would by wholly academic, thus 
making possible the transfer to non-teacher-training 
institutions for students who desired that. The last two 
years would be devoted to professional training, leading 
to a degree of Bachelor of Science in education. The 
Campus School also was reorganized in 1934-35. The 
first six grades remained two to a room as the year 
before, but the seventh grade was in a room to itself. 
During the first half of the year, that class was taught 
mainly by Coach Maggs, with special subjects taught 
by Purnell, Jamart, Matthews and Ross of the College 
faculty. In the second half of the year, Coach Maggs 
moved to the College faculty full time and a new 
teacher was hired to replace him in the seventh grade. 

Following the sudden death of Dr. Marshall in 
1933, Caruthers became principal of the elementary 
school and supervisor of teacher training. When 
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Caruthers became acting principal of the Normal 
School in October 1934, Matthews assumed his 
position in the Campus School. A final major curricu¬ 
lum change came as a result of the budget problems. 
Student teaching was converted into a three-block 
experience rather than two. Under the new plan, 
Teaching I and II were in two different grades in the 
Campus School and Teaching III was done in one of 
the five one-room rural schools. 137 

Academic expansion coincided with physical changes 
in the campus. Construction of a new highway, later to 
be U.S. Route 13, had been approved by the State 
Roads Commission, but a right-of-way through the east 
side of the campus had to be obtained. The commis¬ 
sion wanted a 70-foot-wide strip 214 feet west of the 
railroad. Holloway preferred that the road be built right 
alongside the railroad so as not to split the Colleges 
land, but property owners north and south of the 
College liked the idea of their land being split with a 
two-road frontage and had convinced the commission 
to follow their plan. Although the principal saw no real 
need for the highway from the Colleges viewpoint—it 
“would open up another noisy highway”—it could 
reduce some of the traffic and noise on Camden 
Avenue. Before any final approval of the right-of-way, 
he set certain conditions for the commission. First, this 
was a practical way of securing many needed repairs to 
roads on the campus the School had requested from the 
State Roads Commission for three years; such repairs 
could be required as the form of reimbursement to SNS 
for the right-of-way. The specific repairs Holloway 
wanted were the grading and paving of the circular 
drive to the front of the building and roads to the rear 
and side, and improvements to College Avenue to the 
north side of the School. When the original building 
commission had made its report, it had recommended 
that eventually College Avenue be widened from 30 to 
50 feet by taking 10 feet on each side. Thus, it would 
be a good time, as Holloway saw it, to have the State 
Roads people curb and gutter and lay sidewalk on the 
College side to improve drainage and accommodate 
those walking to and from the elementary school. It 
also would “make a nice approach road to the new 
highway,” he said. 138 Shortly after the principal’s 
recommendations in September 1934, the highway was 
built and his requests granted. 

Earlier that year, Holloway also had found a conve¬ 
nient and inexpensive (to the state) way to have repairs 
made on the building itself. Repairs, especially in the 
bedrooms where leaks had loosened the plaster, were 
badly needed. After a severe rainstorm in August 1933, 
there was so much water in the walls that holes had to 
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be cut in the plaster in several places to release “several 
barrels of water.” 139 The necessary repairs were numer¬ 
ous—the woodwork and plaster in the north wing had 
never been painted and needed refinishing; cracks in 
the brick walls and foundation, especially in the gym 
walls, needed to be filled; leaks in the slate roof needed 
repairs and the drain spouts needed cleaning. The 
boiler room where the soft-coal furnace made such a 
mess needed painting and the entire exterior woodwork 
needed a new coat of paint. Also, the clay bed of the 
athletic field desperately needed to be dug out and 
replaced with cinders in order to allow some drain¬ 
age. 140 In all, the estimates by the county board of the 
Civil Works Administration (CWA) were considerable. 
The CWA agreed to make all repairs and renovations at 
a cost to the state of only $1,708.13 and the CWA 
picked up the tab for all labor costs and 75 percent of 
materials costs for a total of $20,533.93. A “good days 
work” for Holloway indeed. 141 

Changing of the Guard 

Depression belt-tightening, curriculum revision, 
student discipline problems—all these were nothing 
compared to the crisis which came to Salisbury Nor¬ 
mal, and particularly to Principal Holloway, in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1934. 

There were signs that the pressure of the past two 
years was beginning to wear the principals nerves in 
several incidents that spring and summer. His normally 
feisty temperament, revealed in his correspondence, 
became downright irritable. In March, as he was 
driving his five-month-old Hupmobile down Camden 
Avenue, he swerved to the right to avoid an approach¬ 
ing car, and struck the projecting valve of a fireplug. 
Immediately, he and the friend with him got out and 
“made a study of the reasons for this crash”; their 
mutual conclusion was that the plug was too close to 
the edge of the curb. Not until July did he write a letter 
of protest to the mayor and city council of Salisbury 
relating these events and closing with these comments. 
“I should be glad for you or any representative of yours 
to check these statements. I enclose a bill for repairs for 
this car and ask that you pay it.” 142 

An incident in May brought an even more heated 
response. Holloway was invited to speak to a womans 
club in Caroline County in mid-May. He accepted 
reluctantly because the date was so near the end of the 
school year, but with an ever-present eye to recruit¬ 
ment, replied, “There are so many good friends of the 
School in Caroline County that I have not the heart to 
decline your cordial invitation.” 143 Six days before the 


scheduled meeting, the club representative, who had 
extended the invitation, wrote to ask for the title of his 
talk and to request that the Normal School public 
relations director send a notice to the Baltimore and 
Wilmington newspapers in case she could not get a 
notice in the local paper in time. 144 He wrote back with 
two suggested titles and that he would have a notice 
posted in the two city papers as requested. 145 Every¬ 
thing had been quite cordial to that point. Then, two 
days before the meeting, another club member phoned 
him to say there had been “some mistake about the 
program and would [he] mind deferring [his] visit until 
a later time, perhaps in the fall.” 146 The next day came 
a most embarrassed and apologetic letter from the 
original club correspondent. She explained that one of 
the members, charging that Holloway was to be the 
guest speaker, had “really exploded. I have never heard 
anything like it from an uneducated person to say 
nothing of one supposed to be. ...” 147 The woman’s 
protests had led to the withdrawal of the invitation. 

Holloway’s reply again came in July. After assuring 
the lady (who had written the apology) he appreciated 
her “fine attitude” and “nice letter concerning the 
fiasco,” he confessed, “The snub inflicted upon me did 
hurt, ... and I wanted to wait to calm down before 
writing you a reply.” Then he continued: 

I want to assure you that I have no hard 
feelings in the matter, only sympathy akin 
to pity for a group of women who will so far 
forget social and professional amenities as to 
take action that would reflect upon a person 
who accepted in all sincerity an invitation 
which he did not solicit. ... I was shocked 
and surprised at the developments. I had no 
idea that the lady in question harbored 
against the School or me the animosity, 
which became so manifest. I am really sorry 
she feels that way. I cannot help it. In all my 
dealings with her, I have acted purely on the 
professional basis in what I believed was the 
best interests of all concerned. Personally, I 
have the friendliest feelings for her, but 
when it comes to her suitability for an 
instructorship in the Normal School, that is 
another matter. I presume she hates me for 
not maintaining her on our staff, but the 
reasons for the change were fully and 
patiently explained to her and to the State 
Board of Education. The whole matter was 
gone into at her insistence by the State 
Board, and my recommendations were 
unanimously upheld. Of course, you would 
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not expect me to give any consideration at 
all to any future invitation to visit your club. 

I do not anticipate receiving such an 
invitation, and I hope I shall not. 148 

There was no indication that his comments in this 
letter were confidential, and such airing of the Schools 
dirty linen was most out of character for the principal. 

A third incident occurring in July concerned his 
family. His children and a friend had decided to spend 
the day in Ocean City. Just as the oldest son was 
dressing in the car, a policeman had appeared and given 
the youngster quite a lecture on his choice of dressing 
rooms. When the group returned home and told their 
father of the incident, Holloway was incensed. Off 
went another letter, this time to the mayor of Ocean 
City. He protested “the ungentlemanly manner in 
which your chief of police accosted” the group, and 
assured the mayor that, “At no time was [the boy] 
nude, but at the moment that the policeman appeared 
on the scene, he had on his bathing suit and was 
putting on his shirt. Your officer talked very roughly to 
the party ... and threatened to take the boy to jail, in a 
tone of voice and manner unbecoming an officer and 
gentleman.” He further reminded the mayor that this 
was hardly the way to attract tourists. 149 

Significantly, Holloways protest letters regarding all 
of these incidents were written in the same first week of 
July. Exactly why so many problems should culminate 
at that time remains a mystery, but there was more to 
come. 

Holloway was having trouble with his personal 
finances. A note to a Salisbury creditor in May assured 
him that he had “never lost sight of the fact that [he 
owed him] some money, and [had] kept in mind [his] 
reminder that it [was] due [the next day].” When 
Holloways daughter was unable to find a teaching job 
after graduation, she had returned to School at Colum¬ 
bia, which was an extra expense for him. As for his debt 
to this local man, since he did not have the cash, he 
offered him instead five shares of stock in the Commu¬ 
nity Land Development Company valued at $500. 150 
By September, he was asking his local insurance agent 
for a list of all policies owned on his home and furni¬ 
ture, with the name of the company, amount of 
insurance and due date of premium for each—this 
needed “in order to be better able to anticipate pre¬ 
mium due.” 151 Shortly afterward, Holloway resigned 
his membership in the local Knights of Pythias lodge 
(he was one of the two oldest members), explaining to 
the secretary, “It is essential that my personal outlay be 
reduced as much as possible, and it seems that fraternal 
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organizations is one of the good places to start. I cant 
attend your meetings, it seems, and I have not done the 
lodge a bit of good for years, so that dropping me from 
your rolls will constitute no loss at all to the lodge.” 152 

The tone of all these letters would seem to indicate 
that by September 1934 the principal had at least an 
inkling of the impending crisis. On September 21, 
Holloway notified both a lawyer and a man at the 
states Central Purchasing Bureau in Baltimore that his 
appointments with them on September 24 would have 
to be rescheduled for the afternoon of the next day. 

This was because State Superintendent Cook had asked 
for a conference on the morning of September 24 and 
the conference would “probably require all the morn- 
ing. 

The public was made aware of the crisis on October 
1, when it was announced that Dr. Holloway was 
suspended, “pending a meeting of the State Board of 
Education ... to consider alleged irregularities in the 
management of the School.” Holloways only comment 
at that time was, “All that I have to say will be made 
direct to the Board of Education [also the Schools 
trustees] when it meets Friday [October 5].” 154 Mean¬ 
while, Caruthers was appointed acting principal. 

When the Board met on October 5, Holloway 
submitted his resignation and made a brief statement: 

After discussing with your honorable body 
the report of the state auditor on his 
examination of the books and records of the 
. . . School from 1925 to 1934,1 feel the 
Board of Trustees has lost confidence in my 
ability to conduct its business affairs 
according to acceptable standards. Since I 
have always felt that the welfare of the 
School is paramount to that of any one 
individual, I beg leave, for the good of the 
School, to tender my resignation to take 
effect immediately. 155 

A few days later, the Baltimore papers carried the 
story with the subtitles, “Lack of Efficiency the Direct 
Cause of Resigning,” “No Reflection on Moral Charac¬ 
ter,” and “No State Money Involved.” 156 An explana¬ 
tion by State Auditor Edmund R. Stewart told how an 
examination of the books of the School had revealed 
the inefficient handling of funds paid by students as 
breakage deposits. According to Holloway, the fees in 
question were for the 1925-26 school year and totaled 
$1,114.88. 157 

The circumstances surrounding this entire affair 
remain clouded. Apparently, it began in summer 1934, 
but whether as a routine financial check or the result of 
a complaint is unknown. At any rate, a terse letter to 
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the registrar from Assistant State Auditor Fuller Van 
Horn on August 31 prodded, “I have been waiting to 
hear from you in regard to the reconciliation of your 
student receipts up to and including July 31, 1934.” 158 
Several days earlier, Holloway had written Van Horn, “I 
have been giving all the time I could in efforts to throw 
light on some of the disclosures (?), but with poor 
success so far. Is it proper now to go ahead with these 
delayed refunds to students, or do you want the matter 
handled in some other way? 159 No answer to the 
principals query was in Van Horns letter, and the day 
after it was written, in fact, Holloway replied again 
explaining that he was having a great deal of trouble 
locating certain account books. 160 Certainly, this was 
understandable. The principals office and School 
records had been moved numerous times during the 
course of the buildings gradual construction. Within a 
few days, though, the registrar was able to send a 
statement of refunds and a note that this seemed to be 
correct from a check of “ledgers, student receipts, 
correspondence, and orders signed by students.” 161 

Two examples might illustrate the complexity of this 
whole matter of refunds. In the early 1930s, each dorm 
student was charged $1 per year for room key deposits 
and $5 paid once when admitted, as a property damage 
deposit. (These fees were later increased.) Day students 
paid only the property damage deposit, of course. 

When the student graduated, if the room key was 
returned and there had been no property damage (lost 
library books, for example), the entire amount could be 
refunded. Students could authorize the School to credit 
any or all of the refund to certain expenses. A 1932 
female graduate authorized $1.50 of her refund to be 
contributed to the Schools senior class gift and $1.35 
to be paid on her Grange expenses, which left her a 
refund of $4.15, paid with a check from the School. 162 

Besides such complex bookkeeping for every stu¬ 
dent, there was not always a separate account for refund 
money. The senior class of 1934 volunteered to turn 
over their refunds to pay for the class gift to SNS, but it 
turned out the gift cost only $123. That left $136.99, 
held by the treasurer of the Student Council, and while 
it was not student activity money, no one was exactly 
sure what to do with the remaining balance. On top of 
that, if it was decided that this remainder would then 
be refunded, there was another problem—some 
students due refunds still owed the School money even 
though they graduated. 163 In addition, all such student 
financial records had been kept on small loose file 
cards—one per student—making the loss of some 
almost inevitable. As the audit progressed, an assistant 
to the state auditor finally asked permission to transfer 


such record cards from 1933 to a student ledger, 
explaining that the cards were difficult to interpret and 
that 1934 payments were recorded on the 1933 
cards. 164 This transfer at least made it easier to keep all 
records in one place. 

By November 1934, 281 students from the classes of 
1927, 1928, 1929 and 1934, and withdrawn and 
irregular students, had received checks ranging from 50 
cents to $8.50. In almost every case, checks had 
previously gone to the same students in amounts from 
$1 to $5.50. Where no refunds had previously been 
paid, it was usually a case of a withdrawn or irregular 
student. (In all, $870.85 had been paid before Septem¬ 
ber 1934; from the time of Holloways suspension to 
November 1, 1934, a total of $1,365.65 was paid.) 165 
On November 2, 1934, Cook was somewhat embar¬ 
rassed to have to inform Acting Principal Caruthers, 
“There is a shortage on the list of refunds now owing 
because of the losses sustained in two of the banks, and 
it has been necessary for me to take this matter up with 
the state auditor before I can make a reply. ...” 166 

As news spread of the refund mess (which it really 
had become), letters from alumni and ex-students 
started pouring into the School, all wanting to know 
why their refunds were not received. As the inquiries 
were investigated, it was found that in several cases no 
refund was actually due, either because it had been paid 
previously or because, in many cases, the student had 
agreed to allow the refund to be paid over to other 
funds. In several other cases, refund checks were 
returned to Cooks office with “addressee unknown.” 
The struggle to find all students went on until Decem¬ 
ber 1935 when one stray alumna was finally located 
and her check, floating back and forth for over a year, 
presumably reached her at last. State auditors formally 
closed the matter on January 28, 1935, with a final $30 
payment to an astute student who had taken the 
opportunity to put in a claim for room and board 
overpayment in 1927. 167 

In fall 1934, Miss Wulp, School registrar, conducted 
most of the early auditing process, and sent reports by 
mail to the State Auditor’s Office. In December, 
however, Cook had informed State Comptroller 
William S. Gordy, the “State Board of Education 
requests that the State Auditing Department audit the 
accounts at each of the four state normal schools 
annually, in full, at the institution; that student fees be 
checked and audited, and that the comptroller be 
notified of any fees that are uncollected or uncollect¬ 
ible; that the ‘student activities’ accounts be checked 
and audited, and that all monies collected from any 
source and for any purpose connected with the School 
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be accounted for and checked by the auditor.” 168 
Within a few days, a staff member from the State 
Auditing Department arrived at Salisbury and super¬ 
vised the audit. 

As the record searching and accounting process 
continued, the financial situation at Salisbury was 
discovered to be complicated by all sorts of little 
problems. For example, three faculty members lived in 
the dorm and paid monthly room and board. What 
account should that money go into? What type of 
receipt should be given? Not even the state auditor was 
sure about that one, and Cook finally was asked to 
settle it. His decision was that unless the faculty 
members lived in the dorm to fulfill a special function, 
no faculty should live in the dorm, despite the fact that 
there were four unused bedrooms and their $7 per 
week payment helped the School budget. But he would 
let the new principal decide, after he arrived in spring, 
whether to allow the three to remain for the rest of the 
school year. 169 

Then there were such cases as the student who 
graduated in 1933 and paid the balance due on her bill 
in 1934. Should the money be credited to 1933 
accounts or to 1935 accounts and the College ask for 
reimbursement at the end of the month? And there was 
the way cafeteria money was handled. Previously there 
had been no separate dining hall account until May 
1935 when some order was instituted there. 170 From 
then on, cafeteria receipts were deposited into a special 
funds account and credited to a food account in the 
budget with bills being paid directly from that ac¬ 
count. 171 

The Board was also critical of the administrations 
failure to collect overdue fees from students. In late 
November 1934, 32 students, most from the class of 
1934, but some dating as far back as 1931-32, still 
owed fees ranging from $33 to $430 for a total of 
$5,310.50, even after deducting the few payments and 
refunds due. 172 That this was recognized as a major 
financial problem, even before Holloways resignation, 
is revealed by an urgent note to all normal school 
principals on September 6, 1934, from Cook. In it 
Cook informed them that they should not admit any 
student who was behind in payment of fees nor any 
who had not paid in advance for the current semes¬ 
ter. 173 This amounted to quite a reversal of policy from 
that of allowing quarterly payments and graduation 
without full payment of debts: such fiscal flexibility had 
been part of a major effort to maintain enrollment in 
the normal schools during the Depression. 

An interesting facet of this entire affair is that the 
Board stressed that the only cause of Holloways 
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suspension was fiscal inefficiency. There was never any 
charge or even hint of fraud or any kind of criminal 
abuse. The question that arises from this is “why?” Why 
would a man who had held so many positions of 
responsibility in the Maryland educational system, who 
had practically created Salisbury Normal School, 

•Mow” himself to fall prey to such a charge as ineffi¬ 
ciency? The answer seems to lie in two factors. First, 
and most obvious, was the Depression. In the struggle 
to keep the School open, every penny was pinched, 
students were recruited with promises that they could 
learn now and pay later, and every conceivable means 
of raising extra income had been seized. There is no 
indication that the State Board of Education disap¬ 
proved of these tactics—if anything, it encouraged 
them. The State Board of Education had had its own 
pressing budget problems to worry about. On the other 
hand, 1934 was an election year and statewide financial 
scrutiny was to be expected. It is almost ironic that in 
January 1935 Cook had to write to newly-elected 
Governor Nice with the plea, “... you do not want to 
single out these two institutions (Frostburg and 
Salisbury) in your first executive budget to again receive 
more drastic cuts than any other state institutions. 174 

The second factor was the attitude at Salisbury 
Normal that had been promoted by the principal and 
staff since its opening—as one big happy family. This 
attitude was designed to encourage loyalty and a sense 
of kinship. It was not conducive to business-like 
efficiency. Birthday cakes, chauffeured weekend 
excursions to Ocean City or the movies, manure for 
flower beds, catered dinners for local civic clubs, a class 
gift to the School, loans to needy students—all these 
seemed more important than worrying about from 
which particular financial account the cost had come. 
Unfortunately, the Board of Education did not see that 
exactly the same way. 

That the efforts to create that family atmosphere had 
been highly successful was evidenced in the faculty’s 
attitude toward Holloways suspension. The “father 
figure” was attacked, so they rallied to his support and 
against the “villain” Cook. Years later, a faculty member 
described Holloway as “a man of well-balanced judg¬ 
ment, he welcomed new ideas and methods in educa¬ 
tion, but knowing the conservative temper of the 
Eastern Shore, he was not carried away by fads and 
theories. He placed great emphasis upon the service 
which the College could render to the community, and 
by a well-arranged series of musical and dramatic 
entertainments, popular lecture courses and colorful 
historical pageants, he did much to make the public 
aware of the new College in their mist.” Holloways 
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motto always was, “A well-trained teacher in every 
county school.” 175 The fact that his resignation was 
accepted and the state gave him a pension of $3,400 
per year for the rest of his life really seemed irrelevant to 
these faculty. 176 For their part, it seemed Salisbury had 
been under attack since 1931, what with budget cuts 
and inattention, and this was the final blow. It took 
every diplomatic effort that Cook could muster to calm 
the situation, but by late November, he had largely 
succeeded. A portion of a letter from Acting Principal 
Caruthers to Cook is most revealing in its frankness. It 
read in part: 

I have been thinking considerably about the 
matter you spoke of during the recent 
telephone conversation, and I feel that I 
should say to you that I am willing to make 
further detailed explanation to you or that I 
am willing to come before the Board for 
such explanation in regard to the faculty’s 
attitude on the matter mentioned by you. ... 

I want to take this occasion to express my 
appreciation for your visit to this School 
and most of the members of the faculty. I 
can say without hesitation that your visit has 
clarified many things and has left that 
faculty with the best morale that it has had 
for the last three years. I might add also, 
that I believe the faculty, along with myself, 
is making a complete revision of its attitude 
toward you and your relationship with this 
School. 177 

The “faculty’s attitude” alluded to in this communi¬ 
cation was not confined to sympathy for Holloway. 
(Although they were somewhat reassured by the. 
superintendent, some still found it difficult to under¬ 
stand why all the former principal’s personal books, 
papers and equipment, as well as library books, were 
held in his office until the Board finally released them 
in May 1935.) 178 There was also much concern over 
Holloway’s successor. Caruthers had been acting 
principal since October 1, and many of the faculty felt 
that he should be promoted to that post permanently. 
Caruthers himself wanted and expected the job and 
began making discreet overtures to influential persons. 
Early in November, he contacted a local citizen, who 
was a personal friend of the president of the State Board 
of Education, asking that he write a letter on his behalf, 
or better yet, see the Board president personally. 
Caruthers stressed that it was important that “some 
word get to him [president] before November 23,” as 
the appointment would probably be decided by 
then. 179 But when the appointment of a new principal 


was made, it did not go to Caruthers. Instead, Dr. 
Jefferson Davis Blackwell became Salisbury’s new 
president and chief executive, taking office April 15, 

1935. 

It was the start of a new era. In February, the State 
Board confirmed its decision to offer two years of 
academic courses and two years of professional training 
at Frostburg and Salisbury, leading to the Bachelor of 
Science in education. On June 1, 1935 Governor Nice 
signed the bill to change the School’s name to Mary¬ 
land State Teachers College at Salisbury. In Holloway’s 
words, “The king is dead, long live the king.” 
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Familiar faces from the early 


“Pop ” Richardson 
with assistant 


“Nurse Jane” Dalian 


Miss Henrietta Purnell 


Dr. Thomas J. Caruthers, Acting Principal (President) 
1934-35 


Mrs. Lillian Webster, dietitian, presiding over cafeteria line 


Dr. Holloway, first principal, in 
tulip bed at rear of Holloway Hall Miss Helen Jamart 
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Fleming 

(right) with 
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Marshall 

Moore 


Dr. John May 


Miss Ruth Powell 
serving tea to 
Dr. Ida Belle 
Wilson Thomas 
and Dr. Anne 
Matthews 


Dr. Florence 
Symonds May 


Coach Benn Maggs 
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1935graduates with new president Dr. J.D. Blackwell 


A New Leader at the Helm 

/Jefferson Davis (“J.D.”) Blackwell, the 
ft seventh son and 11th child of 14 
~2*C\m children, was born and raised in 
f / " f / Missouri, in the town founded by and 
( f named for his grandfather Blackwell. His 
father was a judge, but Blackwell chose 
teaching as his profession and began his career in a one- 
room school three miles from his home in 1906: his 
salary was a “fantastic” $40 per month. In the si imer 
months, he repaired boxcars to earn money so that he 
could enter the State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau in 1908. Blackwell earned his right to teach 
by passing an examination for a license and later said of 
that experience, “I never enjoyed anything so much as 
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my little red school, fire building, sweeping and 
all. ... W1 From his one-room school, he moved to a city 
school, teaching fourth and fifth grades for $50 a 
month, and paying $12 of that for board. 2 

In 1910, Blackwell graduated from the Missouri 
State Teachers College, earning a B.S. in agriculture 
from the University of Missouri four years later. 
Advancing rapidly in his chosen profession, Blackwell 
taught at the State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
while completing his degree. From 1914 to 1917, he 
taught at Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(Texas A&M). At the same time, Blackwell worked at 
Texas A&C M, he also served as chair of vocational 
education in the Texas State Department of Education. 
In 1923, Blackwell moved from Pennsylvania, where he 
worked with the Pennsylvania State Department of 
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Public Instruction, to Maryland to become director of 
vocational education. In 1923, Blackwell also received a 
masters degree and diploma as superintendent of 
schools from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Six years later, he was awarded a Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University. Blackwell was 50 years old when 
he, his wife, Salome, and their three children arrived in 
Salisbury in 1935. 

Here, then, was a man whose background differed 
significantly from his predecessor and the faculty at 
Salisbury Normal. Like them, he was a teacher in a 
rural school, received a degree from Columbia Univer¬ 
sity and devoted his life to education. Unlike them, 
most of his years in education had been in vocational 
education rather than teacher training. In contrast to 
Dr. Holloway, Blackwell worked at three colleges, the 
U.S. Office of Education and three states’ Departments 
of Education. When he came to Salisbury, the State 
Board of Education already determined the College 
would lengthen its curriculum to four years for elemen¬ 
tary teacher-training and, more importantly, that the 
first two years would constitute a junior college division 
of academic preparation. Blackwells qualifications 
precisely met the Board’s requirement—a “capable and 
business-like” administrator with considerable experi¬ 
ence in teacher training and a man experienced and 
interested in general higher education as well. 3 

When Blackwell retired 20 years later, he com¬ 
mented that he was “grateful for the absence of small 
politics” in Maryland as he attributed “the unusual 
school development to fairness and unselfish interest on 
the part of state authorities who made good schools 
possible. You don’t have to play politics. Show parents 
and school authorities you have something to offer and 
they will work with you and for you.” 4 He was also 
quite a diplomat. Blackwell had to be, because his 
appointment as president of Salisbury State Teachers 
College was viewed, at first, with more than a little 
apprehension by faculty and students. 

Many at the College were disappointed Dr. T.J. 
Caruthers was not chosen as Holloway’s successor. 

(After all, Jefferson Davis beating out Thomas Jefferson 
is enough to give one pause to think.) Caruthers 
accepted defeat gracefully, though, and made every 
effort to facilitate Blackwell’s arrival. The appointment 
was announced late in November, and December 4, 
Caruthers called a special assembly of students and 
faculty. His speech was brief but to the point: 

Now, with reference to the outlook of the 
College, as indicated by the recent action of 
the state Board of Education, I should like 
to say two things. First, in connection with 


the appointive power: the appointment of a 
principal of this school is largely in the 
hands of the executive officer of the state 
Board of Education, known as the state 
superintendent of schools. I want it under¬ 
stood by this student body and faculty that 
in my opinion this appointment was made 
sincerely and conscientiously with regard to 
what the state superintendent of schools 
thought was the best for this college at this 
time, and under the conditions now 
existing. We will therefore accept this 
appointment in the true spirit of education. 

And, second, in connection with the 
appointee himself, Dr. J.D. Blackwell, I 
want to say that in my opinion he is ideal 
for the position for which he is chose. He is 
a man who stands for a high degree of 
scholarship, of industry; he has high ideals. 

These things will build any individual or 
any college. We should, therefore, feel 
fortunate that Blackwell is to come to us 
during this school year. 5 

The day after this pep talk, Caruthers wrote 
Blackwell to congratulate him on his appointment and 
inform him of the assembly. Caruthers told him, “I 
believe you are a man who can put your life into what 
you believe, that the student body and faculty are in a 
receptive mood and will offer you a congenial place to 
work.” Caruthers also assured Blackwell that they were 
prepared for his arrival on April 1, but invited him to 
visit Salisbury before the beginning of April. 6 Blackwell 
was unable to do this because he had to settle affairs at 
his current position, attend the NEA convention in 
Atlantic City in February and focus attention (by mail) 
to many little end-of-the-year problems at Salisbury. As 
late as mid-March, Caruthers still expected him to take 
over his new post on April 1, and because April 2 was a 
regularly scheduled assembly day, he planned to 
formally present Blackwell to the student body then. 

For a variety of reasons, (perhaps including the idea 
that April Fool’s Day would not be the most appropri¬ 
ate day to begin his administration), Blackwell did not 
arrive on the first. Instead, he made plans to begin his 
work at Salisbury on April 15. 

Blackwell also had new ideas of his own about his 
first formal contacts with the students. He invited Dr. 
Albert Roland, president of Cumberland Valley State 
Teachers in College in Shippensburg, PA, to address the 
Salisbury student body, faculty and invited county 
superintendents at a luncheon on April 30. He also 
sought and received Dr. Cook’s approval of his plan to 
have commencement on June 8, 1935, a Saturday, and 
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asked Caruthers to start making plans for both events. 7 
With just a touch of annoyance, Caruthers replied 
quickly to Blackwell that he was “pleased that [he was] 
to arrive definitely on April 15,” would make the plans 
for graduation and the luncheon and again invited him 
and his family to visit over Easter (April 18-22). He 
explained the dorm rooms would be empty except for 
Miss Ruth and there would “be ample room in the 
guest department for [Blackwell and his] folks. As an 
afterthought, he added, “of course ... our home is open 
to you and yours.” Caruthers planned an informal 
reception for Blackwell for Monday, April 15, or 
Tuesday, the 16th. 8 The new president did indeed take 
up his position on April 15, 1935. Meanwhile, he was 
busy with many questions and problems inevitably 
linked with the changes in the school and with his own 
new role. Early in April, Caruthers had tried to proceed 
with plans to change the school name on the seal, ring, 
yearbook and other such items in anticipation of the 
governor signing the bill to change the normal schools 
to teachers colleges. 9 The seniors were, of course, quite 
anxious to have the word “college” on all such symbols. 
However, because the bill was not signed until June 1, 
no formal action could proceed until then. 

When the Board of Education met on May 29 to 
discuss some details of the change, it was one of 
Blackwells first duties to be there and to help make the 
decisions affecting his new school. Even then, the 
controversy over the correct name of the College went 
on until July. The Central Purchasing Bureau thought 
the name was to be simply “State Teachers College.” 
The credential secretary to the Department of Educa¬ 
tion thought it was “State Teachers College, Salisbury, 
Maryland.” Blackwell thought it was “State Teachers 
College” (STC) with the address distinguishing one 
college in the state from the others. 10 By the time Cook 
decided on State Teachers College, Salisbury, as the 
official name, Blackwell already had workmen change 
the name of the front of the Salisbury school to “Mary¬ 
land State Teachers College!” But he pointed out to 
Cook that “may be an advantage in view of the fact that 
we are located so near Delaware and Virginia.” 11 

There were other types of problems for the new 
president. Friends and acquaintances wanted favors of 
all kinds. For example, a “friend” requested quite a bit 
more. In a full-page single-spaced typed letter addressed 
to “My dear classmate,” this correspondent began with 
the friendly sort of congratulatory remarks. “I am so 
glad to learn that you have done so well in the profes¬ 
sion,” he wrote. “I have thought of you many times in 
the last 25 years. I remember you one time, especially, 
when the class was on a little picnic north of the school. 
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It was one of our last times together. Those were good 
old days.” He continued to list teaching positions he 
had held since those college years, and about halfway 
through the letter came to the real point. “I want to re¬ 
enter the college teaching work,” he said, and pointed 
out his training and “some original’ work in math¬ 
ematics” he had done. He explained he “would like to 
teach ‘The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,’ ... 
‘Education and Psychology,” ... “Physics, Biology or 
American History” ... I would not have to have a large 
salary ... [and] could come at once, for the last summer 
term, or for September.” There was more. Besides a son 
in high school, the friend had a son who had taught 
four years, had almost completed work for his master’s 
degree, was a librarian and a teacher of English, and 
had “read 1,000 books.” He suggested Blackwell “might 
be able to use him [the son] in [the] College. ... He 
would be fine for the library.” At last, he closed with, “I 
hope I may have a long letter from you, telling me 
about yourself and family; and that you can use either 
or both of us in your College.” It was signed, “Your 
friend,” 12 A few days later, Blackwell replied. His entire 
letter follows: 

Dear Mr. _ 

I have your letter of June 6th and assure you 
that I do recall having known you at Cape 
Girardeau. 

I would be very glad indeed to consider 
you for a position in this College. However, 
we have no vacancies at present. Thank you 
for your interest. 13 

One could hardly be more concise. 

Another bothersome problem was the matter of 
finding a place to live. When Holloway resigned his 
$6,000 job as assistant state superintendent in 1924 to 
become principal of Salisbury Normal, he was given 
permission to use his own home as the principal’s 
residence on a flat $1,000 a year basis. In return for this 
allowance, the state was not to be responsible for other 
bills of any kind on this residence. Later, the same sort 
of arrangement was made with Frostburg, both schools 
getting a $900 yearly allowance. The feeling at the state 
level was that this was cheaper in the long run than 
building homes on these two campuses. A home was 
built atTowson at a cost of $25,000 and the state paid 
all utilities and maintenance. (Even a 4 percent interest 
on $25,000 would yield more than $900 allowance). 

For 1936-37, however, the state again reduced 
Salisbury’s budget by $1,240 (apart from salary cuts) 
and eliminated the $900 home allowance (for 
Frostburg as well as Salisbury). This obviously caused 
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considerable controversy, especially since the new 
president, Blackwell, unlike Holloway, owned no home 
in Salisbury. 

In the midst of the budget debate in January 1935, 
Cook proposed to the governor that the state should 
make a straight salary appropriation including a 
housing allowance, “so that these two institutions will 
not again become a 'bone of contention in the General 
Assembly, producing considerable bad feeling, to the 
detriment of the institutions themselves.” 14 That was 
basically the solution worked out. Blackwell had an 
allowance of $75 a month for his entire housing needs, 
including rent, repairs and other costs. 

Blackwell started searching for a place in the spring 
before assuming his new duties. With one son in high 
school and one in elementary school in Towson (his 
daughter was away at college), the family did not plan 
to move to Salisbury until mid-June. Still, that did not 
give him much time. The first house he considered 
about five blocks from the College seemed adequate, 
but when Blackwell insisted the kitchen ceiling be 
redecorated, laundry tubs installed in the basement, 
and that the rent could not be more than $50 a month, 
the owner decided not to rent the house after all. 15 

Another house on the same street was his next 
choice, and since the present tenants planned to move 
out about the same time the Blackwells wanted to 
move in, it seemed promising. The rent was only $40 
monthly. When he first visited it, the tenant s wife had 
been ill and confined to an upstairs bedroom, so 
Blackwell only saw the downstairs, but even that 
brought forth more requests of the owner. The floors 
were in bad condition and would have to be finished. 
The kitchen floor needed new linoleum and the 
laundry tubs needed to be moved to the basement. He 
planned to see the upstairs with his wife when she came 
to graduation at the College, so the owner might expect 
more requests after that. 16 They did not rent that house 
either. 

Eventually, the Blackwells rented a home (for $50 a 
month) on the corner of Camden and Pinehurst 
Avenues and moved in July 1. At last, the Blackwells 
were able to settle in their new home. 17 Even then, it 
took all the rest of the summer to solve some of the 
minor problems one finds only after living in a new 
home. On July 5, he paid the rent, but sent a note 
complaining that the basement could not be used 
because water was standing in it. He asked that the 
basement be fixed and suggested that extensions on the 
ends of the gutter spouts could perhaps solve the water 
problems by carrying rain away from the foundation. 
He also asked for a front door key. The August rent was 


sent on the first with another note: "... basement 
drainage is still unsatisfactory. Since your man installed 
the new system, our basement has been flooded on two 
different occasions. In fact, it now has considerable 
water in it.” He was especially worried about having to 
fire the furnace with water standing, and that “health 
conditions cannot be the best with this condition.” 18 

All these were minor aggravations, but the real 
headaches were in the office of President Blackwell. It 
was the same old story—not enough money. Blackwell 
was informed about the budget situation early in 
November, even before his appointment had been 
confirmed. Holloway drew up suggestions for the 
1935-37 budget before his resignation and pointed out 
several new problems. For one thing, he expected the 
1935-36 enrollment would have more day students and 
fewer residents, thus reducing student receipts by an 
estimated $7,804 (or $18,796 compared to $26,600 in 
1933-34). 

There were also some unexpected new expenses. The 
power lawn mower broke down completely in 1934 
and was replaced, but since the special equipment item 
in the 1933-34 budget had been eliminated, the cost 
had been taken from special funds. The state auditor 
had criticized that action, explaining special funds 
could be spent only for charges related to their source 
(e.g. cafeteria funds could be spent for extra food), and 
suggested that, in the future, the school administration 
should include in the budget an item for “other 
equipment” even if only $ 10 were requested. At least, 
then, the budget could be amended to increase that 
item if necessary. 

Holloways suggested budget, therefore, requested 
$ 195 total for emergency items including: medical 
supplies; agricultural and botanical supplies; forage, 
veterinary and stable supplies; office equipment; 
general repairs and repair materials; and other equip¬ 
ment. In addition, he suggested an additional total of 
$2,957 for an extra handy man, a full-time industrial 
arts teacher for College courses and part-time in 
elementary grades, increases in salaries of an elementary 
school teacher and the music teacher, and a junior clerk 
to help the registrar (to be paid $15 weekly). These 
salary costs were to be partially offset by hiring one less 
kitchen helper and saving $585. 19 Grappling with such 
fiscal manipulations was awesome enough but, like 
Holloway in years past, Blackwell soon found it could 
become worse. By the summer of 1935, the school 
virtually went broke. The administration delayed 
paying bills until after October 1 and received hun¬ 
dreds of complaints from creditors. When Blackwell 
listed necessary expenditures from May to September, 
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he found he needed: $10,522.19 for salaries; $737.81 
for unpaid bills (including such varied items as $1.50 
for a stethoscope, $317.50 for coal, $208.38 for food 
and $96.16 for a laundry bill from March); $33 for 
bills for tickets and ledgers from 1931 and 1932; about 
$700 for gasoline and oil, based on 1934 summer 
figures; $22.50 for information folders and $150 for 
new College catalogues (since none had been issued 
since 1932 and the curriculum as well as the school 
name had changed) and more than the previously 
requested $200 for travel expenses. “Some of the 
money [to] be used for traveling to high school com¬ 
mencements, [having] already been requested to make a 
number of... addresses.” 20 

Blackwell revised these estimates shortly afterward to 
total a minimum of $17,200 for expenditures from 
May 1 to September 10. The balance on hand in the 
school budget, as of April 30, was actually in excess of 
$350 more than this, but that was a paper figure. 
Actually, student receipts from 1934-35 had generated 
over $5,000 less than expected. That meant STC would 
come up $4,899.84 short for the summer. 21 The 
situation improved slightly by watching expenditures, 
and by late July, the deficit was 4 only” $2,124.12. 
Blackwell had hoped the Board of Public Works could 
give them that amount, but discovered at their July 1 
meeting that they were broke too, so he had to notify 
Cook they would “have to begin the new year with a 
deficit of more than $2,000.” 22 

There was one bright spot in that summers budget 
problems. For a time it had looked like the College 
might have to cut expenses by getting rid of its old 
horse. Pop Richardson was really worried, especially 
when he had to present a bill for $50 from a local feed 
company for horse feed for the year past. But Blackwell 
assured him, “We shall, of course, pay ... as soon as 
funds are available.” Since the schools share of the corn 
crop, grown on its land by Allen Farms, should either 
be enough to feed him or cover the cost of feed, they 
would keep the horse. 23 

If money matters seemed to cloud the new 
president’s first weeks in office, the challenge of formu¬ 
lating new curriculum programs offered the opportu¬ 
nity to apply his enthusiasm, vigor and expertise 
without outside hindrance. His plans to develop a 
meaningful junior college academic program estab¬ 
lished the trend that would change the nature of 
Salisbury State as an institution of higher education. 

A College for Teachers—and Others 

When the State Board of Education decided in 1934 
to increase the elementary teacher-training course to 
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four years, it was tentatively assumed that this also 
meant offering wholly academic course work in the 
freshman and sophomore years. It was expected that the 
decision would be formalized early in 1935. Thus, at a 
meeting on February 14, 1935, of Cook, Caruthers and 
Blackwell two important matters were discussed. The 
first matter was the idea of setting up a definite junior 
college curriculum for the first two years at Salisbury. 
(Blackwell previously suggested to Caruthers that he 
prepare for this discussion by reading an article on 
“Junior Colleges” in the January 1935 issue of School 
and Society .) 24 Blackwells efforts to expand Salisbury’s 
offerings beyond the elementary school level were not 
enthusiastically greeted by some state level administra¬ 
tors, especially the state superintendent. 

Most presidents of state teachers colleges were 
former employees of the State Department, often hand¬ 
picked and primed by the superintendent. As one SSC 
administrator who preferred to remain anonymous 
explained, “College presidency was a tacit reward for 
distinguished service; the presidents owed a certain 
amount of allegiance to the superintendent.” The 
superintendent was pressured by politicians who were 
often graduates of private colleges. Private schools 
produced Maryland’s secondary teachers and were 
jealous of their prerogative for obvious reasons. 25 

The second discussion concerned the hiring of a new 
science teacher, something Caruthers and Blackwell had 
considered for a month. The difference in these two 
men’s style was revealed, in part, by their choices for a 
person to fill this position. Caruthers’ choice was a 
young man then teaching in a high school near Balti¬ 
more. Admitting that he would probably need to take 
some summer courses to qualify as a college teacher, 
Caruthers still wanted Blackwell to meet him and was 
“anxious that he qualify ... [as he was] very much 
impressed with his personality and professional prepa¬ 
ration.” Blackwell, however, felt it would be impossible 
for the teacher to qualify by September. 

Blackwell’s choice was J. Lloyd Straughn, a young 
man finishing his M.A. at Johns Hopkins, and teaching 
at a college in Pennsylvania. Straughn was hired just 
before the end of the school year to teach chemistry 
and mathematics and help create a science department 
at Salisbury. 26 

The day after the Cook-Blackwell-Caruthers meet¬ 
ing, the Board formally endorsed the plan to establish 
junior college liberal arts courses at both Salisbury and 
Frostburg. 27 This was to be Blackwell’s “magic formula” 
for growth and success. Immediately, he began making 
plans for a thorough overhauling of the curriculum. 

Two considerations were important. The faculty was 
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the first consideration. Most were completely teacher 
oriented and tended to think in terms of methods and 
elementary-level academics for their courses. This was 
exactly what was required and expected of a normal 
school, but a junior college required more than that. 
Some resentment remained over the way the Board had 
made the recent decisions regarding the choice of a new 
president and curriculum shifts. Several faculty mem¬ 
bers felt they were snubbed or ignored. They would 
need real “kid-glove” handling by Blackwell. The 
second consideration was the acceptability of transfer 
credits by other colleges and universities, especially the 
University of Maryland. As a result, officials from the 
university were to play a central role in course planning 
both in this initial phase and for several years afterward. 

Blackwells first step was to send a tentative curricu¬ 
lum to the faculty for their discussion and suggestions. 
He received their comments by early March—while 
they were not exceedingly critical or highly enthusiastic. 

Thomas (history) said that the “freshman year as a 
whole is too difficult. Sociology and economics in 
particular are too difficult for freshmen students. Both 
subjects are so far different from anything they have 
had in high school. Mathematics would be better than 
these two subjects because it is more nearly like what 
they have had in high school.” Jamart (physical educa¬ 
tion) preferred to require two full years of hygiene, but 
agreed that if only one year were allowed, then “by all 
means, it should be in the first year.” Bennett (English) 
insisted, “Grammar should be taught regardless of what 
the courses in English are called.” Also, she felt foreign 
language should be included in the first two years 
because students would be away from it too long if they 
had to wait to take it in their junior year, and finally, 
“The curriculum seems to be top heavy in science.” 

Purnell (art) wanted to include a year of “Elements 
in Art” for freshmen and “Art Appreciation” for 
sophomores, but agreed that if only one year of art were 
to be included, there should be a semester course in 
each in the first year. Matthews (English education) 
believed there were “too many different courses in the 
first year ... [the] beginning student will be over¬ 
whelmed with the number of different courses and 
different instructors involved. Library usage should be 
included in the courses in orientation since the orienta¬ 
tion course runs two semesters. This would decrease the 
offering of one course.” Caruthers agreed essentially 
with Matthews, adding that he did not believe sociol¬ 
ogy and economics needed to be too difficult—it 
would be “largely a matter of teaching.” He also 
commented that he was happy to see little change in 
professional courses, assuming that what Blackwell 


called Introduction to Teaching would be the same as 
their present Teaching I, observation and participa¬ 
tion. 28 

Blackwell considered the feedback he received, and 
in late March called a meeting at College Park of the 
Credentials Secretary at the Department of Education, 
the president of Frostburg, and five deans at the 
University of Maryland. They then revised the first 
curriculum, incorporating as many of the faculty 
suggestions as possible. The university expressed its 
willingness to accept graduates of this junior college 
program with full junior standing in either the College 
of Arts and Sciences or the Arts and Science Education. 
Chances were good that such students would also be 
accepted in agriculture, agriculture education and home 
economics education. The new curriculum, with these • 
assurances concerning transfer credit, was again submit¬ 
ted to the Salisbury faculty. 29 As might be expected, 
Caruthers had an objection concerning the science 
offerings. “I think I may as well have my say concern¬ 
ing it now,” he wrote Blackwell. “There is one thing in 
the curriculum that I am unable to accept to date, and 
that is the entire exclusion of the subject of physics and 
the substitution of an equal amount of chemistry. I 
think this is a mistake.” He preferred four hours of 
each, or even better, all physics with some chemistry 
included in that. “I assume that there are good reasons 
from the standpoint of articulation of courses and 
credits and I shall await with interest in discussion of 
the matter from you. Otherwise, I think the curriculum 
is quite satisfactory.” 30 

Blackwell quickly explained that the reason for the 
chemistry offering was because, “University authorities 
felt that chemistry would be preferable, especially since 
a full year of mathematics would be required preceding 
the year’s work in physics. Then, too, they feel that 
chemistry is a prerequisite in more departments than in 
physics.” 31 The curriculum was finally approved by 
everyone concerned and was put into effect in Septem¬ 
ber 1935. 

In the first two years, students could take 16 semes¬ 
ter hours from English composition, literature, Ameri¬ 
can and European history, speech, economics, sociol¬ 
ogy, biology (botany-zoology), chemistry, trigonometry, 
art, music, physical education and hygiene. Two new 
instructors were hired that year to offer the new science 
courses: Lloyd Straughn in chemistry and mathematics, 
as mentioned previously. The other new faculty mem¬ 
ber was Dr. Florence Simonds, a recent graduate of the 
University of Maryland, hired to teach botany and 
zoology. 

That the influence of the university on Salisbury’s 
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course offerings was particularly strong is apparent in 
an incident involving Simonds soon after she joined the 
faculty. She found it difficult to obtain supplies and 
equipment for lab work (due to budget problems, as 
usual). That brought the University of Maryland’s dean 
of arts and sciences to Salisbury for a personal investiga¬ 
tion of the problem. The dean informed Blackwell that 
unless he raised a couple of thousand dollars for biology 
supplies, the university would no longer accept 
Salisbury credits. Biology department professors at 
Maryland helped Simonds make a list of the necessities 
and, within a few months, she had all items on the 
list—including 21 new microscopes. The same sort of 
university supervision was applied to chemistry and 
math. Shortly after the biology episode, the College was 
urged to offer another math course, with university 
officials even suggesting which Salisbury faculty 
member should teach it. 32 

This junior college transfer program became 
Blackwells selling point. As one faculty member 
expressed it, “He peddled his two year transfer program 
the same as he peddled his teacher-training program ... 
[He went] everywhere and I don’t think any student 
ever graduated on the Eastern Shore that Blackwell 
didn’t see and talk to personally ...” 33 In the 1935 
Evergreen , he wrote: 

The future of the Maryland State Teachers 
College at Salisbury is very bright because 
an increased enrollment is assured due to 
the fact that the first two years will be 
academic. It is expected that the total 
number of men students will be materially 
increased. Approximately one-fourth of 
those enrolled at the school at the present 
time are young men. The need for addi¬ 
tional elementary teachers in Maryland 
counties during the coming year is another 
reason for the bright future of this teachers 
college. 34 

Enrollment not only increased, it changed dramati¬ 
cally in composition. The freshmen class in September 
1934 numbered 55, but in September 1935, 50 women 
and 50 men were admitted, bringing the total student 
body to 187. 35 

In an effort to keep the College that he was just 
hired to administer alive, Blackwell the next year 
managed to enroll 200 more students, including 76 
men. However, maintaining and expanding enrollment 
was not always entirely within the College’s control. 

The State Department of Education exercised great 
control and often set the maximum number of students 
who could be admitted any given year. The credential 
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secretary, who later became director of teacher certifica¬ 
tion, had great control over both admission and 
graduation of students. If her office chose to, it had 
direct and final authority over the admission of both 
freshmen and transfer students. Moreover, the academic 
transcripts of potential graduates were carefully scruti¬ 
nized by the office and deficiencies were just as care¬ 
fully delineated. 36 

Freshmen students were allowed to enter at mid-year 
for the first time in January 1936. Ninety-four fresh¬ 
men entered in 1935, and 87 in 1937. In all these new 
classes, the number of men and women was almost 
equal. The graduating class in 1939 included nine men, 
more than ever before in the college’s history. 37 By the 
fall of that year, Mrs. Rose Coppage, former president 
of the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
a frequent visitor to the school since its inception, 
discussed the real need for a men’s dormitory in a 
speech to the College elementary school PTA. More 
than 100 men were enrolled in the College at that time, 
60 of them non-resident boarding students living in 
nearby private homes. She urged that the temporary 
wall finish on the second and third floors of the south 
wing be completed for this purpose. A local newspaper 
also advocated the same idea. 38 

Blackwell’s press releases during those years repeat¬ 
edly emphasized both facets of the College’s success. In 
September 1936, several news releases pointed out all 
the 1936 degree programs and three-year program 
graduates who had applied for teaching positions 
received them. Twenty-one students, 17 women and 
four men, graduated at the 13th commencement in 
1938. It was the first regularly enrolled four-year class. 
The presentation of Achievement Keys to five seniors 
and seven undergraduates was also included as part of 
the ceremony. Graduation ceremonies were part of 
more extended weekend events. On Sunday afternoon, 
a baccalaureate sermon was held at the College, and on 
Saturday, the alumni association sponsored a dinner in 
honor of the class of 1928. 39 

In 1939-40, STC’s enrollment had grown so fast 
that the State Board of Education actually limited it to 
270 (although the College admitted three as special 
students, bringing the total to 273). A school reporter 
explained, “This unusually large enrollment is perhaps 
due to the fact that all members of the 1939 graduating 
class were placed before the opening of the College on 
September 5, and to the fact that approximately 50 
former students have transferred from the State Teach¬ 
ers College to other colleges with full credit for all 
academic work completed.” 40 

In fact, within the first three years of the transfer 
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program, 35 students transferred with full credit to 12 
different colleges and universities. The largest number, 
by far, had gone to the University of Maryland—three 
in pre-law, four in arts and science, four in economics, 
and one each in agriculture, education, botany, home 
economics and pre-nursing. 41 Some completed all four 
years at Salisbury and took a B.S. in education, then 
went on to careers in related or other fields. Robert 
Potter, Ph.D., a graduate of the College, and later a 
professor at the University of Hawaii, expressed 
eloquently just what the College meant to so many 
young people of the Eastern Shore in those difficult 
days of the 1930s and 1940s. In one of his publica¬ 
tions, a book on educational psychology, he wrote an 
inscription to one of his professors at Salisbury: 

Much of my success I owe to your early en¬ 
couragement. From my first days as leader of 
the cheering squad, Docs confidence helped 
me overcome my self-consciousness and gave 
me the springboard to open myself to others. 

That first year at STC changed me from a shy, 
socially insecure adolescent to a venturing, 
even when I was often a defeated, student who 
was learning to deal with the world face to 
face. The lessons I learned then have been in¬ 
valuable and I can never express adequately 
the gratitude I feel for what you and STC did 
for me. 42 

Blackwells recruiting efforts were truly prodigious. 
Besides visiting every high school on the Eastern Shore, 
he even visited the homes of prospective students. 
During World War II when gas was rationed, he wrote 
to the State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles to ask for 
more gasoline stamps because he had personally 
interviewed the parents of approximately 95 percent of 
the student body (in 1943) before they had entered as 
freshmen. 43 

In his first year as president, 1935-36, he also 
initiated an annual program to bring prospective 
students to the College. Called a student conference for 
the first several years, it later became known as High 
School Seniors Days. The first such conference was 
advertised as a two-day introduction to College class¬ 
room procedures and activities, and entertainment for 
the group. Programs for these conference/meetings 
emphasized several points about STC. A recurring 
theme was the transfer program. Lists of colleges and 
universities that had accepted Salisbury credits were 
usually included. The 1941 program, doubling as a 
special booklet-type issue of The Holly Leaf, carried an 
article consisting of STC student comments on careers 
they planned after completing their studies at Salisbury. 


These careers ranged from elementary and high school 
teacher, to electrical engineer, chemist, dairy farmer, 
nurse, occupational therapist, physical education 
teacher and lawyer. 44 The keynote speaker at the Third 
Annual Student Conference titled his address, “The 
College as a Preparation for Life Work,” while two 
discussion groups at that meeting centered on “A Look 
at Professions Open to Young Men,” and “Young 
Women.” 45 A second emphasis was on intellectual 
quality. Speakers at these affairs included: University of 
Maryland professors and deans, officials from the State 
Department of Education, county superintendents, and 
professors from other nearby state universities. Confer¬ 
ence programs, the College catalogue and student 
handbook all stressed academic excellence. No student 
with even one F (failing) grade from another college 
would be admitted to Salisbury. High school graduates 
must have made A or B grades in at least 60 percent of 
college entrance courses in the last two years of high 
school with nothing less than a C in such courses. A 
student might be admitted on probation with less than 
that and would be allowed to continue if a C average 
was maintained in the first semester. 46 

College students were required to take a minimum 
of 16 semester hours of credit each semester. Students 
with more than one F or more than 25 percent of their 
credits in D grades could not be admitted to the junior 
class, and no one could graduate with an F or 25 
percent D grades on his record. 

A third point stressed was the inexpensive cost of 
attending Salisbury State Teachers College. Until 1940, 
the total cost for tuition, fees, and room and board was 
less than $170 per year. In 1940, it increased to $100 
for tuition and $216 for room and board. 47 Textbooks 
were lent to the students from the College library for 
most of the 1930s and 1940s, although beginning in 
1944, students were required to pay $10 per year for 
texts with the College furnishing needed texts beyond 
the $ 10 amount. Students needing financial help were 
offered the opportunity to qualify for admission to the 
New Deals NYA library work program. Others re¬ 
ceived NYA funds for making scenery for plays, 
checking lab experiments, doing clerical tasks for the 
faculty, and collecting data for social surveys. Most 
freshmen NYA students worked as kitchen helpers 
under Miss Ruths supervision. In 1940, about one- 
third of the graduates were recipients of this kind of 
financial aid during their college years. In 1940-41, 26 
men and 24 women were enrolled, receiving 35 cents 
per hour and working an average of 29 hours per 
month. 48 The Edna M. Marshall Memorial Fund and 
the Student Loan Fund for juniors and seniors were 
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also available. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive facets of STC for 
many students was the personality of Blackwell himself. 
He knew every student on a first-name basis and 
personally approved each and every schedule card at 
registration. Students affectionately boasted, “We can 
go to him any time ... talk over our studies, our many 
problems, what we want to do when we graduate or 
anything.” 49 An exceptionally moral man, he neither 
smoked nor drank and was a punctual church-goer. 
Students respected and admired him, yet he also 
occasionally delighted in some good-natured teasing. A 
special kind of “spring rites” became almost traditional. 
The male students would come to “serenade” the young 
ladies late at night; Blackwell, and often Straughn as 
acting dean of men would give chase, usually into the 
peach orchard on the campus or into the shrubbery. 
Sometimes when looking for the “scoundrels” they 
would literally beat the bushes with chains, sometimes 
they would chase after the boys in Blackwells car. 
Somehow the boys usually managed to escape; they 
would hastily climb the peach trees while their pursuers 
searched the ground. Once, after the president had 
driven as far into the orchard as possible and then left 
the car to search on foot, some of the boys sneaked 
back and let the air out of the tires! 

Blackwell also found himself in embarrassing 
situations that developed out of the increasingly blatant 
drinking habits of many students. While alcoholic 
beverages were strictly forbidden on campus, it was 
much more difficult to actually enforce that rule than 
to proclaim it. Practically every Monday morning 
Blackwell could be found making his rounds of the 
grounds collecting the empty beer bottles. The nearest 
place to the College that sold beer was the B&K Drive- 
In, directly across from the campus on Route 13. One 
morning when his collection of empties seemed 
exceptionally large, he could stand it no longer. Exas¬ 
perated, he marched across to the Drive-In, carrying 
the heavy load of bottles with him. Most of the bottles 
were labeled “Esslingers,” but being a teetotaler, poor 
Blackwell did not realize that was a brand name; 
striding into the restaurant he demanded to see “the 
owner, Mr. Esslinger,” so that he could personally 
return his smelly property and lodge a protest. 50 

In the campaign to create a second image as more of 
a liberal arts school for Salisbury State Teachers Col¬ 
lege—its image as an institution for teacher training 
was already established—efforts were made also to 
reach the local community. This effort enjoyed a 
limited sort of success. Most of the pageantry, the 
entertainment and the convention-hosting that 
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Holloway stressed as part of his community relations 
largely was abandoned under the Blackwell administra¬ 
tion. Some groups continued to meet at the College, of 
course. In the spring of 1939, for example, the local 
History Teachers Association, Geography Teachers and 
Maryland State Teachers Association regional meetings 
all were held there, as was the first local conference of 
the United Methodists (after unification of the three 
chief Methodist groups) in the fall. Students from STC 
also participated in the 1939 Wicomico County Arts 
Exhibit, and a room at the College was dedicated to 
house a collection of historical Wicomico County 
objects. 51 Such limited involvement continued for 
years, but greater effort was made to bring the public to 
the College. 

Beginning in the fall of 1936, the College annually 
hosted a parent-faculty-student (freshmen) dinner. 
Representatives of each of the three groups spoke the 
first year on what parents, students and the community 
expected of the College and what the faculty expected 
the College to do for the students. 52 Blackwells strategy 
in these dinners was simply to reach the parents of 
enrolled students and have them serve as word-of- 
mouth publicity agents for the College. 

The College began to “blow its own horn” to the rest 
of the community with the opening of a new radio 
station, WSAL, in Salisbury in 1937. The College 
Chorus took part in WSALs opening broadcasts on 
November 17 and from that time, for several years 
thereafter, the College broadcast a program every 
Monday afternoon from 3 to 3:15 p.m. Everyone 
associated with the College—students, faculty, adminis¬ 
trators, elementary school students—participated in 
these broadcasts. The variety of these programs can be 
seen in the topics and events scheduled for the spring 
semester, 1938. They included: adult recreation 
discussion, debate—shall the U.S. boycott Japan?, two 
Glee Club performances, Maryland Day Address, organ 
recital, a science in everyday life discussion, two 
Dramatic Club productions, International Relations 
Forum, a Campus School musical, an English lecture 
and a College Orchestra performance. 53 

At the invitation of Mrs. H. Ross Coppage, presi¬ 
dent of the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the STC Glee Club broadcast on WBAL radio from 
Baltimore in the fall of 1936. Actually, this was the 
club s second radio appearance. With Margaret H. 

Black directing, the group of one senior, seven juniors, 

11 sophomores and nine freshmen presented a half- 
hour afternoon concert on Saturday, December 12, 
1936. The program, including transportation to 
Baltimore, had the blessings of Blackwell, who no 
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doubt saw the public relations advantage for the 
Depression-threatened school. 54 By 1939-40, the 
programs were more general in nature, but still related 
essentially to higher education. Blackwell opened that 
years broadcasts with a talk on “The Interrelationship 
of the State Teachers College and Salisbury.” He listed 
four objectives of the College—to train young men and 
women for citizenship, to develop individual personali¬ 
ties, students’ acquisition of knowledge necessary for 
understanding life and its problems and development 
of integrated personalities. Then he pointed to the 
mutual benefits—not only did the College give educa¬ 
tional opportunities including transfer credit to local 
youth—but Salisbury benefited financially with most 
of the school’s $96,000 budget being spent in the 
city. 55 

The second half of the program was both interesting 
and revealing, however, for what it said about the 
College’s public image. Six prominent Salisbury 
residents, the mayor, a minister, and representatives of 
4 women citizens,” business and legal interests and the 
County Board of Education, discussed, “What the 
Citizens of Salisbury Expect of the College.” They 
offered STC several suggestions. First, social, cultural, 
intellectual and moral levels should continue to be 
raised; this aspect of the school endeavors they enthusi¬ 
astically approved. Second, they requested more 
speakers from outside the community be provided at a 
minimal cost and the auditorium be used to a greater 
extent. Third, standards of elementary education 
should continue to be raised, but also terminal cur¬ 
ricula leading to degrees in arts and science should be 
offered. Fourth, participation by students in commu¬ 
nity life should be increased; student teachers should 
help in weekday Bible schools, and interest in church 
life by students and faculty should be increased. Fifth, 
courses in religious education should be offered to the 
public by faculty members. 56 

In short, the community approved of the College’s 
academic direction but felt a great deal more could be 
done. The suggestions relating to religious involvement 
probably reflect two forces, one was that of the minister 
on the panel, Rev. Leas Green, a dynamic and forceful 
man who would later become a bishop in the Method¬ 
ist Church, and the second was the recurring cry of 
“degenerate youth” heard every other generation or so. 
But the challenges to broaden the educational and 
cultural offerings are particularly noteworthy. Public 
lectures by speakers from outside the community, as 
well as concerts by visiting celebrities, certainly were 
more numerous during Holloway’s administration. 
Some of this “lack” had been compensated for by the 


organization by townspeople of the Salisbury Coopera¬ 
tive Concerts Association in 1935-36. They offered 
three to four concerts annually, always presented in the 
College auditorium, and featured nationally known 
artists. Apart from this, the College’s own contribution 
was minimal. 

Richard Halliburton was typical of the few “promi¬ 
nent” speakers invited to the campus in the late 1930s 
and early 1940s. He lectured on his journey reliving 
Hannibal’s trek across the Alps and his observation of 
the Italo-Abyssinian War as a guest of King Haile 
Selassie and told the “complete and final truth” of the 
murder of Czar Nicholas as it was told to him by the 
chief assassin on his death bed. 57 Not until the dark 
days of World War II, in 1942, did the College offer 
the public the opportunity to hear an address by a truly 
nationally famous speaker of great repute. The “first” 
was H.V. Kaltenborn. Frequent speakers of this caliber 
did not become commonplace until the 1950s. 58 

The suggestion to offer degree programs apart from 
elementary education was beyond the College’s author¬ 
ity, of course. That decision was only made at the state 
level. Given the politics of the University of Maryland’s 
attitude of zealously guarding its prerogatives and its 
own battles with the governor and legislature, at that 
time, few seriously expected Salisbury to expand in that 
direction. Nevertheless, the gauntlet was flung, and the 
College took it seriously—so seriously, in fact, that a 
faculty committee arranged a group of consecutive 
Monday faculty meetings to discuss, and if possible 
respond positively to, the community’s challenges. 59 
Little in the way of new causes for the public actually 
came of these efforts, but at least the faculty and 
administration demonstrated their concern. The new 
courses that did appear, such as physics, were ones that 
were anticipated for some time in relation to the 
transfer program. 

It is difficult to find an adequate explanation for 
Blackwell’s shift in public relations. Obviously, the 
expansion of the curriculum, faculty, student body and 
his personal recruitment efforts left him little free time 
to take himself or College groups into the community. 
Yet there may be another, more subtle, reason for his 
preference to bring the community to the College. The 
Eastern Shore then (and even now) was quite provin¬ 
cial. Blackwell was not a “Shore native.” He was keenly 
aware of the possibility of being accused of “playing 
favorites” or being partial toward one group or club or 
high school over another, so Blackwell scrupulously 
avoided that by not holding his College’s activities off 
campus. If he recruited at one school, he recruited at 
all. He even had his wife divide the family’s grocery 
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shopping among all the markets in town to ensure 
complete impartiality. 60 Perhaps this concern best 
explains the differences in the Blackwell and Holloway 
approaches to public relations. 

The new academic orientation adopted at STC in 
1935 brought changes in every phase of college life, 
including the faculty and the physical plant. Students 
spent even more time in class then than students do 
now. Semesters ran for 18 weeks with 50-minute 
periods. 61 The second floor of Holloway Hall under¬ 
went several revisions to make room for the new science 
department. “Departments” were created in the various 
academic areas for the first time with the introduction 
of the four-year curriculum. Rooms 274 and 276, 
which had been one large music room, were divided by 
a “double partition (supposedly soundproof)”; the 
Music Department was assigned to Room 274 and Art 
Department to 276, which had been given a new 
storage closet. The biology lab was then assigned to 
room 272 and the chemistry/physics lab to room 
268. 62 Room 113 on the first floor, known as the 
“Little Theatre” for many years, was also used as a 
science lecture hall. Due to the increased number of 
day students, special rooms for their use were also set 
aside. Room 127 on the first floor became the boys 
coat and book storage room and women day students 
were given room 128 for study and relaxation. 63 

One area that needed a great deal of attention was 
the library. To provide more reading and study space, 
the statue Diana was removed from the library (thus 
beginning her many journeys). Much more than space 
was needed. When the school opened in 1925 in the 
north wing, the library had taken up almost all of the 
first floor and became the core of normal school life. 
The first two years saw two successive librarians come 
and go, but in 1927, Lucy Bennett, English teacher, 
became librarian and served in that capacity for the 
next 10 years. Bennett taught a one semester course in 
library technique, nicknamed “lib tech,” started a 
picture file, and increased the library’s holdings as 
much as the budget would allow. 

However, from 1929 to 1937, the total number of 
books increased only from 6,000 to 7,000; including all 
textbooks used by all students since these were supplied 
free by the library. In 1937, a full-time librarian, Grace 
Strickland (later Chaires) and two assistants, former 
students Anna Jones Cooper and Gladys Lewis, were 
hired. Blackwell was already working toward member¬ 
ship in the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
That meant the library would have to have a full-time 
professional trained librarian (hence Strickland’s 
employment) and at least 15,000 books of which not 
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more than 15 percent could be duplicate copies, bound 
periodicals and published documents. The State Board 
of Education approved of the effort and appropriated 
some money, but it was quite a task. The citizens of 
Salisbury even “rose to the occasion and made some 
contributions from their home libraries.” 64 

By 1940, the library holdings grew to 8,516 titles, of 
which about one-fourth were campus schoolbooks and 
60 different journals. A Maryland education survey 
commission reported that Salisbury (and all other state 
teachers colleges except Towson) still were far below the 
national average, however. Three-fourths of the nations 
teachers colleges had larger holdings and spent 10 times 
as much annually in 1937 as did Salisbury in 1940. 65 
By 1942, though, the library met the national mini¬ 
mum standards and, with other improvements at the 
College, STC was granted accreditation by the AATC. 

The same survey team who examined the library 
facilities in 1940 also had comments regarding the 
faculty. They noted that the median age of instructors 
at Salisbury was 36 for men and 43 for women; thus 
they were in “the prime of life.” To maintain that 
situation, they strongly recommended that “retirement 
regulations ... be strictly enforced and new appointees 
must represent, in general, the lower age-brackets. In a 
teachers college, however, it is most desirable that all 
persons appointed to instructional and supervisory 
posts should have had experience as teachers in the 
lower schools, and for this reason, very few persons will 
be appointed below the age of 27 or 28,” they added. 

Of the 15 College instructors and four Campus School 
teachers, five held doctoral degrees (four men and one 
woman). This was a slightly higher percentage than at 
Towson or Frostburg and about equal to the national 
average. Faculty salaries, which had suffered so drasti¬ 
cally during the worse days of the Depression, did 
improve by 1940, but were still low, compared to other 
tax-supported institutions in the state. The median 
salary (including the president’s) at Salisbury was 
$2,550 for men and $2,250 for women, slightly lower 
than Frostburg. The conclusion was that STC was in a 
more difficult position to be very selective in its hiring 
than were other state colleges. Still lacking was a state 
sabbatical policy. The commission “strongly suggested” 
the state adopt one to provide full pay for half-year or 
half pay for full-year sabbatical leaves, but it was to be 
several years before Salisbury was granted such ben¬ 
efits. 66 

Complaints about budget allocations from the state 
continued throughout the early years of the College’s 
existence. One administrator contends that it was 
widely believed in the Blackwell years that the unwrit- 
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ten state budget allocations policy was that “... when 
one institution received funds it usually would have to 
wait its turn until the other institutions were given 
similar funds. This arrangement prevailed even though 
the president would prepare a biennial budget and 
submit it to the State Department.” 67 

Life in a Coed College 

Increased enrollment also meant changes in the 
students’ social life. Certainly, one of the more impor¬ 
tant results was that more money from student fees 
could be allotted to clubs and organizations. In 1936- 
37, a total of $1,000 was available to 13 student 
groups. 68 This amount would vary in the pre-war years 
only as enrollment fluctuated, since the activity fee 
remained at $5 per student. It was not equally divided, 
of course. The publications staff received the largest 
amount, about 45 percent, while 20 percent was 
distributed to the four classes as “class dues.” Ten 
percent was set aside for two all-College dances and the 
rest was allotted to the clubs. The Athletic Association, 
the Baglean-Carnean Society and the Dramatic Club 
got 5 percent each; the Christian Association, Glee 
Clubs and College Orchestra received 2 percent each; 
and 1 percent each went to the Girls Day Student 
Association, Grange, Home Association and Men’s Day 
Student Association. 69 

New regulations regarding membership and partici¬ 
pation in these groups also were instituted in 1935. A 
minimum membership of five for the orchestra, 10 for 
Men’s Glee Club and the publications staff, 15 for the 
Christian Association and 20 for all others were 
required. These were expected to be active members, 
for anyone who was absent for any reason other than 
illness from two meetings was dropped from the rolls. 
There were also grade requirements. Students with 25 
percent D credits in one semester were limited to 
membership in two extracurricular activities; a C 
average entitled one to three club memberships, a B or 
better average meant an unlimited number of member¬ 
ships. Moreover, accumulation of more than 25 percent 
credits below C prohibited a student from “representing 
the College in any capacity.” 70 These regulations were 
enforced. In the fall semester of 1936, only 31 students 
had met the B average minimum to be allowed to 
participate in an unlimited number of activities. 71 

Most of these regulations were actually the work of 
the Student Council, with the approval of the presi¬ 
dent. The Student Council’s membership increased to 
eight students, two from each class, with the initiation 
of the four-year curriculum. Two faculty members were 


elected by the faculty for staggered two-year terms. In 
light of present-day student independence, the selection 
of student members was almost interesting. Each class 
nominated four candidates, the faculty then reduced 
that number to three, and the entire student body then 
elected two of the three nominees. The “new” Student 
Council approved the social calendar, supervised the 
various clubs’ elections of officers, established standards 
and regulations for dances, and recommended the 
distribution of student activity fees. In 1937-38, 

Student Council members were responsible for writing 
the College’s first student handbook. 72 

Elections for the officers of all organizations were 
held each year in May (except the freshmen class that 
voted in October), but at carefully scheduled intervals, 
rather than all on the same day. The reason for this was • 
quite simple. No student could hold more than one 
major and one minor or two minor offices regardless of 
how many activities of which he was a participant. All 
major officers, except the freshmen, sophomore and 
junior class presidents, had to be seniors. 73 Since the 
senior class was not that large in any of those years, it 
was important to know who had been elected to what 
before nominating the same person for too many posts. 

The publications staff faced such staggering financial 
problems in 1935-36 that they had were forced to 
abandon the newspaper that year and concentrate all 
their efforts—and what little cash they—on the 
yearbook. With 45 percent, or $450 of the activities’ 
fee the following year, they were more optimistic, 
however. Even then, the staff summoned all their 
ingenuity to stretch those funds to cover both the 
yearbook and seven issues of The Holly Leaf. They 
especially needed extra money for new photographs 
since, as they explained, “The stock of views and other 
cuts which [had] been used and reused for several years 
[was] exhausted.” 74 

The student leaders resorted to several schemes to 
meet their needs. Some extra money came from a deal 
with the Ullman’s and New Theatres in Salisbury. The 
staff sponsored and sold tickets in November to a full 
week’s showing of Under Your Spell with Lawrence 
Tibbett and to the film As You Like It , starring Eliza¬ 
beth Bergner and Laurence Olivier, for a three-night 
showing in March and received a small percentage on 
each ticket sold. 75 Some money also came from ads, of 
course, but at the rate of 22 cents per inch per column, 
that hardly made a drop in the bucket, nor did alumni 
subscriptions sold at $1 per year. 76 

To secure new photos, they hit on the idea of a snap- 
shop contest. Entrants were asked to submit at least 12 
pictures of “individuals, groups, games, stunts, pairs or 
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views [which showed] the unusual, the unique, the 
ludicrous or the beautiful.” Winning pictures became 
the property of the staff, who could use them in either 
or both publications, and the winning photographer 
was awarded $5. For any other pictures used from those 
submitted, the entrant was paid for the cost of the 
photo. 77 It was an amazingly simple but effective way 
of getting new pictures for very little money. 

In 1940, The Holly Leaf as a newspaper was aban¬ 
doned again, but was published instead as a literary 
magazine. Three reasons were given for the change: “the 
type of writing submitted ... was of a nature more 
suited to a literary magazine than to a monthly newspa¬ 
per;” “ ... finances were low;” and “the magazine form 
would supply more space for advertisements.” 78 The 
staff continued to have problems throughout the 1940s 
with the newspaper. It was an on-again off-again 
situation throughout the war years, though they did 
manage to publish a yearbook every year. 

Other clubs with less demanding budgets fared 
better. The musical groups, for example, were quite 
active. In the fall of 1935, there were enough male 
students enrolled to warrant the creation of a Mens 
Chorus of 18, under the direction of Margaret Black. 
There was a Womens Glee Club as well, and the 
combined groups were known as the College Chorus. 

By 1937-38, these groups were once more giving 
performances outside of the campus, though not on the 
scale of the Holloway years. In 1939-40, for instance, 
the College Chorus gave nine performances, including 
PTA meetings, the Governors Banquet given by the 
Rotary Club for Governor O'Connor, radio broadcasts 
and school functions. That same year, the Womens 
Glee Club performed separately 12 times and the Mens 
Chorus four times. 79 The Orchestra also continued to 
grow in size and activity under the direction of Benn 
Maggs and even organized a small dance band as a 
subdivision. At least one big concert was given every 
year, but they also played for special occasions, such as 
accompanying a New York childrens theatre troupe 
performing at the College. 80 

Bagleans and Carneans, on the other hand, had 
another kind of problem. In the fall of 1936, the two 
societies had sought members on a voluntary basis for 
the first time. As a result, rather than claiming every 
single enrolled student in one group or the other, the 
total membership in both was just under 50. Interest in 
them was obviously waning, as an outspoken letter to 
the editor of The Holly Leaf explained: 

Not more than three years ago these two 

organizations were literally the backbone of 


the school. ... No one ... would even so 
much as think of expressing an unfavorable 
or destructive piece of criticism on the 
societies. Why? Simply because they were 
the two clubs in the school in which 
everyone ... was vitally interested. ... Now 
no one wants to [help in the] activities or 
contests [and] when meetings are held 
[bimonthly] as little as ten members attend 
and they're not always even the officers. 

There isn’t a single soul in this College who 
cares a rap whether the societies continue or 
whether they die a natural death. Those 
people who profess their interest most 
loudly are those who, deep down in their 
hearts, are the actually least interested. They 
uphold the societies merely because they 
were once a tradition of the College. [The 
writer ended with the suggestion that both 
organizations be abandoned and another 
one allowed to take their place.] 81 

Well, that was a bit too much of a shock to take all 
at one time. Instead, they merged the following year 
(1937-38) and became the Baglean-Carnean Debating 
Society. Thomas and Thompson (instructors of sociol¬ 
ogy and economics) became co-sponsors. The group 
continued in this limited role for several more years. 
They did develop into an active debating club, contest¬ 
ing other teams from such institutions as Washington 
College and the University of Maryland. An inter¬ 
collegiate debate on such topics as “That the U.S. 
Government should cease to use public funds, includ¬ 
ing credit, for the purpose of stimulating business,” was 
indeed a far cry from contestants telling a story from 
Grimm's fairy tales. 

The Grange was another of the earlier clubs that had 
a transformation in the late 1930s. It was discontinued 
completely in 1934, but was reorganized in April of 
1936, after some students and faculty members at¬ 
tended a state Grange meeting in Easton. The newly- 
formed group described itself as “an organization of 
young people living in towns and rural areas, meeting 
together in a social group of intellectual recreation. ...” 
Salisbury’s members participated in such activities as 
the Grange's statewide dramatic contest and trips to 
local sites of interest. 82 The earlier emphasis on its 
relationship to the training of rural elementary teachers 
was no longer even mentioned. Like the Bagleans and 
Carneans, its original purpose for existing was simply 
lost in the shuffle as it was changed to fulfill a new 
mission. 

Athletics, however, received a real boost by the new 
collegiate attitudes. The Athletic Association quickly 
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became one of the largest organizations of the school. 
Besides handling all the finances for equipment and 
necessities, it also appointed a person to act as sports 
manager for each team sport, and sponsored one dance 
each year. The College fielded teams in basketball, 
baseball, field ball, soccer and field hockey, but there 
was also much interest in tennis, fencing, boxing and 
wrestling even though these were essentially unorga¬ 
nized sports. A group of male fencing enthusiasts 
formed an informal fencing club (electing Maggs an 
honorary member) and tennis was always a particularly 
active interest on campus. 

Men’s athletics, especially, achieved a new popularity. 
Whether the varsity basketball team was playing local 
town teams, or the intramural teams—“Street Cleaners, 
Flatfoots, Highland Goats, Red Hots, Jitterbugs, Rug 
Beaters, Luisettis, Hillbillies” 83 —played each other, they 
usually attracted a good crowd. In fact, the Student 
Council had to pass a regulation that only the Athletic 
Association would be allowed to sell candy and only the 
Home Association could sell ice cream at home 
games, 84 the money-making attraction having become 
so great. The really big sport, however, was soccer. As 
an indication of the teams status, sports news headlines 
referred to them by a nickname, “Teachers,” by 1936. 

In announcing that intercollegiate home games had 
been scheduled with Towson, West Chester, Goldey, 
Johns Hopkins and Western Maryland for the 1936 
season, The Holly Leaf proudly asserted, “The fact that 
some of the country's greatest soccer teams have 
scheduled games with the Salisbury squad is a strong 
indication that they have acknowledged the prowess of 

STC.” 85 

In 1938, STC and Western Maryland tied for third 
place in intercollegiate soccer; quite an accomplishment 
for a small school. The students responded enthusiasti¬ 
cally—sometimes too much so. Before a home game 
with Towson, one College fan decided to “paint the 
town,” literally. Armed with a brush and a bucket of 
white paint, he set out at 5 a.m. on the eve of the big 
game, painting the Camden Avenue sidewalks with 
such encouraging slogans as “STC Murder, Kill.” 
Unfortunately, he was spotted by a roving police car, 
which immediately gave pursuit through side streets 
and alleys and across lawns—the “artist” on foot and 
the police in the car. Spotting an apple tree, the young 
fan quickly climbed it and quietly waited for several 
minutes. When he thought the police had gone, he 
climbed down, only to learn they had been playing 
their own version of cat and mouse; that was when he 
was arrested. He later lightheartedly told a Holly Leaf 
reporter about his incarceration of several hours, having 


been “received hospitably at the police station ... After 
spending the night in jail and a breakfast of bread, 
scrapple and coffee (The scrapple’s delicious ... the 
coffee tasted ... artificial), at 7 a.m. an official (a not- 
too-pleased Blackwell) was routed out of bed to 
champion the cause of [this] stray lamb who had 
wandered from the fold.” 86 

Athletics also became an indirect part of the 
College’s recruitment efforts. Beginning in the spring of 
1936, a massive athletic exhibition became a regular 
part of the annual High School Seniors Days. A grand 
march of all the participants was followed by demon¬ 
strations by each physical education class, individual 
and group exhibitions of a variety of calisthenics, 
pyramid formations, boxing and comedy routines. 

In 1937, Jamart and Maggs also combined their 
efforts to sponsor an “Invitation Athletic Meet” in field 
and track for Eastern Shore high schools. Fifteen 
schools responded by sending over 400 entrants who 
competed for large felt banners awarded by the College 
on a point basis. To equalize the competition for small 
schools, no high school could enter more than a total of 
20 girls and 20 boys; girls could enter one track and 
one field event and volleyball, while boys could enter 
one track and one field event and speed ball. A Balti¬ 
more newspaper carried a full-page photo story of the 
event, calling it the “Eastern Shore Olympiad.” 87 The 
College’s own publicity for the vent termed it “the first” 
such meet, implying it was to become an annual event, 
but the next time such a similar activity was mentioned 
in school publicity was in May, 1941. Busloads of high 
school students converged on the College for an 
Eastern Shore Championship Athletic Meet. The cold 
and miserable weather made the refreshment stand, 
operated by Purnell and Simonds, as popular an 
attraction as the games. By late afternoon, they had 
sold all the bread and as much other food as could be 
spared from the college kitchen plus what had been 
purchased in town. When the day was over, the College 
had received not only some excellent publicity, but had 
a profit of $110, which was used to buy two black gum 
wooden doors to close off the cafeteria from the dining 
hall. 

Two factors were most responsible for the new surge 
in athletics. One was the fact that so many more men 
were attending STC after 1935. The other was Coach 
Maggs. His office, a space about 12 by 15 feet in the 
men’s dressing room beneath the gym, was really little 
more than a wooden base surrounded by wire; it 
quickly became known as “The Cage.” It also quickly 
became the gathering spot for most of the men students 
on campus. They were always ready to talk with him 
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and affectionately about him. “Physical education 
classes are hard spots in our schedule, for ‘the Coach’ 
really believes in practice,” one wrote. “You will find 
him a man with whom you can discuss your problems. 
If it is possible, he will help you solve them. He is very 
close to all of the boys who play for STC, he demands 
respect and usually gets it.” 88 

Years later another student said almost the same. 
“Those who know Coach Maggs are well aware of his 
emphasis on good sportsmanship and character, which 
results from his complete respect for all men, whether 
or not their philosophy may differ from his own. And 
like all men who are slowest to pass judgment, Coach 
Maggs’ opinions are highly respected by all who are 
associated with him, whether as a friend or as a student 
of this College.” 89 Benn Maggs went on to become 
chair of the Physical Education Department from 1961 
to 1971, and his colleagues still fondly recall that he 
“had an amazing talent for remembering every student’s 
name. He called them all “athlete.” 90 

Apart from changes in the organized club activities, 
there were some noticeable shifts in other aspects of life 
at STC as well. Assemblies, for example, were almost 
on an experimental scheduling. Until 1936, assemblies 
were held every Tuesday that school was in session; then 
in 1936-37, they were scheduled only on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Many of these featured all¬ 
student programs. In November, an Armistice Day 
program was presented by elementary school students; 
in December the Sophanes players gave a short play; 
January’s program was presented by the junior class, 
March’s by the sophomores, and May’s by the fresh¬ 
men. 

The attendance policy was also changed that year. 

For the first time, attendance was not compulsory, 
though a Holly Leaf reporter commented that, “... it 
will no doubt, be hoped that practically 100 percent 
will attend.” 91 However, the following year, the College 
returned to weekly assemblies. An Assembly Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of two students and a faculty advisor, 
planned the programs. The student handbook advised 
that these meetings gave “an opportunity for group 
singing and [provided] an effective means of uniting 
the student body.” 92 It’s rather difficult to unite people 
who aren’t there, however, and poor attendance forced 
the cancellation of regular weekly assemblies in the 
second semester of 1938-39. Instead, that Tuesday hour 
was set aside for intramural sports and classes, while 
assemblies met only “at opportune intervals.” 93 This 
practice continued for the next few years and occasion¬ 
ally, as promised, speakers would be invited for special 
assemblies. Even then, there could be detected signs of 
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changing student attitudes and behaviors. An article in 
the February 1940 issue of The Holly Leaf titled “Keep 
Custom Alive,” bemoaned the loss of an old practice: 

It has often been said that one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of the students 
at this College, and one entirely their own, is 
their manner of paying tribute to a speaker by 
rising simultaneously in assembly in acknowl¬ 
edgment of the introduction. What’s hap¬ 
pened to this custom? Are we forgetting it? 

Lets not. 

If old customs declined or died, there were new ones 
to take their place. One which started in 1936, “with 
faculty permission,” and continued for many years was 
“Rat Week,” an initiation week for freshmen who 
became the objects of pranks, jokes and stunts. There 
were a few serious moments in the week when fresh¬ 
men were given special counseling and attended the 
parent-freshmen-faculty dinner. But mostly, they were 
“acquainted” with their lowly status on campus by 
being forced to wear “pigtails, old shoes, reversed 
dresses ... [having] their hair cut [by upperclassmen] ... 
[measuring] the main corridor with a 12-inch ruler 
which was [their] constant companion for four weeks.” 
One student recalled, without rancor, “the afternoon 
[he] spent running around and around an intercolle¬ 
giate soccer game while ... painted beautifully with 
lipstick and black grease paint.” 94 

Becoming a real coed college also opened many 
doors less visible in earlier years. Gossip columns, 
regular features in the College paper by the late 1930s, 
consistently posed such serious academic problems as, 
“What freshman girl was caught ‘pitchin woo’ out 
behind the arbor the other night?” or “What senior girl 
has the bad habit of sleeping with her arms around the 
floor lamp every night?” 95 For the boys, with more 
“diverse interest,” the “second” big attraction was ping- 
pong in the men’s locker room where both students and 
faculty congregated. Almost any day one could find 
“Doc” Straughn, “Cheerful Charlie” Wharton, “Man 
Mountain” Ward, Goldey “Cannon Ball” Tyler, “Doc” 
May, “Doc” Current and Coach Maggs taking on all 
challengers. The opening of two new movie houses and 
availability of automobiles made movie dates common, 
also. Although no resident student was allowed to keep 
permanently any auto or motorcycle on campus or in 
Salisbury, 96 the increase in day students meant plenty 
of cars were around and visits to such favorite off- 
campus hang-outs as Twin Lanterns, Thompson’s Grill, 
the Mayflower, Pop’s Shack, Crisfield, River Road and 
Lil’s became a regular part of college life. 97 And there 
were “dances and more dances.” 
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It was the start of the big band era—Benny 
Goodman, the Dorsey Brothers, Glenn Miller, Paul 
Whiteman, Duke Ellington, Count Basie—and young 
people were shocking their elders with dance floor 
embraces and wild jitterbugging. Oh, whatever hap¬ 
pened to Miss Ruths two-foot-separation rule? Shock¬ 
ing, simply shocking! But what was the faculty to do? 
Well, at least some regulations could be imposed. 

The student handbook carried seven rules for college 
dances: smoking was permitted only in the locker 
rooms beneath the gym and in Room 128, the day 
students’ room; no one would be allowed to leave 
campus while a dance was going on; all decorations 
must be approved by the advisor or the group sponsor¬ 
ing a dance and “extreme lighting effects should be 
avoided” (no dark corners, in other words); to bring a 
guest from outside the College, the student had to 
obtain a social card for that guest from Miss Ruth; two 
faculty chaperones must be in attendance at all dances 
and it was their “duty ... to see that all dancing [was] of 
a dignified type”; informal dances must be ended by 
midnight, club formals by 12:30 a.m., freshman class 
dances by 11:30 a.m., sophomore’s by midnight, 
junior’s by 12:30 a.m. and senior’s by 1 a.m.; and 
finally “When the privilege to attend a dance is given 
away, it must be given to some college student.” 98 The 
fifth rule seems to have raised more controversy than 
the other six. Not that students objected to the pres¬ 
ence of chaperones; they objected only to the “dignified 
dancing” part. An editorial in The Holly Leaf asked the 
faculty to be considerate of the “throbbing heart of 
youth,” and gently and subtly chided their elders: 

They have urges, impulses and desires at 
which time tempered age’ shakes its head 
and says, ‘Oh, how can we help it!’ Here at 
our College, youth, trying to prove them¬ 
selves so naturally, strives [sic] gently against 
their elders. ... The students would therefore 
like the faculty to consider jitterbugging in 
the light that they do. They believe that 
there is a difference of opinion between 
students and faculty as to the meaning of 
‘jitterbugging.’ Because they are young, they 
want to jitterbug. ... Tricky new dance steps 
are as fascinating to them as the fad of 
wearing moccasins (that hurt your feet), 
wearing a reversible raincoat, or using the 
most collegiate way of speaking. They want 
to jitterbug. Not because they have jitterbug 
minds or thoughts—unless you call youth 
dizzy and intolerable—but because they are 
full of energy and desire for self-expression 


in unusual rhythmic patterns. They wish the 
faculty to be tolerant of this idiosyncrasy of 
youth and to believe in them. They can be 
corrected. Do they not conduct themselves 
well in this college under guidance? ... The 
students ... want the faculty to think well of 
them. They would like to do a dance that is 
not as vigorous as an old fashioned square 
dance or even the dignified Virginia Reel. 

But they feel that if they jitterbug at any 
time, members of the faculty are in the 
meantime thinking degradingly of their 
philosophy of life. Is it any true fun to 
‘jitterbug’ when your faculty feels they do 
not want to stop you officially, but they 
censor you for it? ... Can’t the faculty and 
students arrive at a similar attitude on this 
controversial issue called ‘jitterbugging’? 99 

Regulations for dorm living were also carefully 
detailed in the student handbook. Every conceivable 
concern was anticipated—from how to hang pictures 
from the molding rather than on the wall, to providing 
each room with a broom and dustpan so that rooms 
could be cleaned by 8:30 a.m. every day, to reminders 
to turn off lights and radiators when leaving the room. 
Three study periods or quiet hours were set aside each 
weekday, 8:30 a.m.-12:05 p.m., 12:35-3:15 p.m. and 
7-9:30 p.m. Rooms and corridors were to be kept quiet 
during those periods and day students were not to visit 
at those times. 100 

In September 1934 Holloway, signing himself as 
“president,” wrote a letter to all incoming resident 
students instructing them on such things as the 
semester’s schedule and advising them on what to 
bring. Students were treated essentially as high-school 
students, with little opportunity for individualized 
decision-making. For example, part of the letter read: 

Teachers College will open for the registra¬ 
tion of students on Monday, September 10, 

1934. Registration may be made at any time 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The dormitory will be 
ready for the reception of roomers on 
Sunday afternoon, and supper will be served 
at the school at 5 p.m. Regular schoolwork 
on full schedule will be in operation on 
Tuesday, beginning at 8:30 a.m. The 
schedule for the first semester will be posted 
on the bulletin board on Monday. 

Every student must bring for personal use 
the following: 

• Bedroom slippers 
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• Toilet soaps, bureau scarf, blotter or cover 
for study table 

• One pair of extra blankets (the school 
provides one pair of blankets) 

• A cover or spread for the bed 

• Two laundry bags 

• Two tumblers, two teaspoons, six all-white 
table napkins 

•A pair of galoshes. 

All sheets, towels and pillowcases are 
furnished by the school. Women students 
are allowed to have laundered six pieces of 
underwear each week, total not to exceed 36 
cents, according to the schedule of prices in 
the contract with a commercial laundry. 

They may without charge do extra washing 
and pressing in the kitchenette located on 
each floor. 101 

What a difference a few years made. In the late 
1930s students were treated a little less like children 
and a little more like young adults. Still, dorm rooms 
were inspected regularly and rated on seven points: 
neatness (rooms were to be “in order” from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. daily), cleanliness, originality, arrangement 
practical so that it could be kept the same way every 
day, cheerfulness, pleasing color schemes, and “natural 
and livable” for a college girl. 102 

These rules all applied to female students only, since 
there were no dorm rooms for men until 1947-48. 
Many male students ate all their meals at the College 
and roomed in nearby homes; for them and for the 
girls, there were dining room regulations, too. Each 
resident was “expected to be in the dining hall for all 
meals” and to dress “appropriately.” Shorts and gym 
suits were never to be worn in the dining hall. Women 
might wear socks at breakfast and lunch, but had to 
wear hose at dinnertime. Men could wear sweaters with 
sleeves at breakfast and lunch, but coats were required 
at all evening meals. Dating rules were modified only 
slightly in 1937 from those established four years 
earlier. Men were not allowed upstairs after classes were 
over, so all dating activities in the building was con¬ 
fined to the Social Room; even there, lights were turned 
out and it was locked at 9:50 p.m. on all nights except 
Friday and Saturday when 10:50 p.m. was closing hour. 
Freshmen were allowed dates until these hours, two 
weeknights per month and two of the three weekend 
nights each weekend. 

Sophomores also got two week nights per month, 
but all three weekend nights. Juniors could have the 
weekends plus three weeknights. Seniors could date one 
night each week and all weekend evenings. All students, 
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however were entitled to four “special privileges” each 
semester. A social hour also was set aside each evening 
from after dinner until 7 p.m. when students could 
dance to records in the gym, but since dinner was not 
served until 6 p.m., it was a rather brief social hour. 

About the only alternative “non-date” socializing 
possibility for students who didn’t want to take a sign- 
out social privilege was the library, but it closed at 9:30 
p.m., Monday through Thursday, and 5:30 p.m. on 
Friday. Students living in the dorm thus had to be very 
careful time-schedulers, since they really did have to 
study some time. If they “socialized” in the library until 
9:30 p.m., that gave them very little time for real study, 
since dorm lights were to be out by 10 p.m. on week 
nights, and only one night a week were students 
allowed to study until 11 p.m. Also, any requests for 
“permission to visit friends overnight or for the week¬ 
end, or to go home after a dance, [had to] be submitted 
by the parents to, and approved by, the social director 
before the student [left] the College.” 103 While todays 
student might find some of these rules “quaint” to say 
the very least, they were commended by a state survey 
commission in 1941, and by students. In its formal 
report, the Warfield Commission concluded that 
“students who are to become teachers should certainly 
have or acquire a knowledge of social conventions and 
should habitually conform to them, and the supervision 
of the dormitories, the recreation rooms and the dining 
rooms can do much to promote this end.” 104 

In fact, STC students felt a real involvement in 
determining College policy. It was the Student Council 
and publications staff that decided in January, 1937, 
that selection of the May Queen and campus leaders 
should be decided by popular vote rather than on a 
basis of scholarship. Accordingly, elections were held 
that spring. 105 In the spring of 1939, the Student 
Council sent an opinion questionnaire to all students, 
expecting to use the results as a basis for future requests 
of the administration. Students were asked if there 
should be hazing of freshmen, a class cut system, an 
honor system, four days set aside for exams each 
semester, continued publication of the Evergreen or The 
Holly Leaf, and equal library regulations for faculty and 
students. Council spokesmen admitted to a Holly Leaf 
reporter they believed most students would answer yes 
to those questions, but expected negative answers to 
three other questions—whether a class should wait 
more than 10 minutes for an instructor, whether NYA 
funds should be distributed in larger amounts to fewer 
students, and whether classes should be held on 
Saturdays. 106 No record has been found of the results of 
this questionnaire, but interestingly, several of the 
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changes suggested by these questions did become 
effective within the next few years. 

The years from 1935 to 1941 at STC were intro¬ 
spective ones for students, faculty and administration. 
They were busy years, filled with newness, plans and 
expectations relating almost wholly to the College itself. 
Apart from financial pressure caused by the Depression, 
there were relatively few outside forces influencing the 
course of Salisbury State Teachers College. How 
radically World War II changed all that! Still, it took a 
while for even that cataclysm to touch STC or the 
nation. From its beginning in 1939 until the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, most Americans refused to accept any 
“involvement of the U.S.”; the mood was distinctly 
isolationist. If one reads the College papers from those 
months before Pearl Harbor, it is easy to forget a war 
was even being fought “over there”—the topic was 
simply ignored, except for one editorial, striking in its 
naivetd. The editor wrote: 

Never before has it been the policy of the 
editor to write on a national issue. Probably 
this is not the best policy, but at least it is 
mine. However, I would like to digress a 
little from that policy and say a few words 
about the war. ... If war comes, it will affect 
youth. We are youth. If the old men of this 
country declare war, youth will fight it. 

Should we fight a war in Europe? Do you 
want to be a soldier? Can Hitler hurt us in 
reality? Soon the propaganda groups are 
going to scare you with Hitler if they want 
you to fight him. Can he hurt us in real¬ 
ity? 107 

The answer, they learned the hard way, was yes . 
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Graduation relaxation on steps of Holloway Hall — 

Dr. Blackwell (center) looks on as Paul Hyde and 
Pauline Riall sit on steps and Miss Ruth gazes off to the left 


Student nurses 
leave for Salisbury 
Hospital as part of 
a cooperative 
program 
established in 
1944 


School Orchestra , 1944 


Future Teachers of America Club 
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Chapter 4 

The War Years and Afterward 


Kilroy Was Here 

/yn 1941, STCs soccer team had a less 
than impressive record—one win, two 
ties and two defeats. The mens basketball 
/ l ’Jr team never finished the season—World 
v War II intervened. World War II intervened 

in everything. In the spring (1942), the Sophanes 
Players gave a costume ball and “in the light of national 
conservation, boasted of decorations without the use of 
paper.” Dancers came dressed as Uncle Sam, the Spirit 
of Liberty, natives of India, Holland, Mexico and 
especially, U.S. soldiers. 1 In September, President 
Blackwell became an air raid warden. In October, Mrs. 
Lucy Bennetts speech class collected old keys for a 
scrap metal drive. Dr. Simonds started volunteer work 
at the Red Cross surgical dressing room and sixth- and 
seventh-grade teacher Paul Hyde became STC’s first 
faculty member to join the Navy. Coach Maggs 
followed him in November. 2 

By December 1942, students were urged to take 
advantage of the Colleges physical education facilities 
“to better serve [themselves] and [the] country,” to 
donate blood when the mobile unit arrived in 
Salisbury, and to buy bonds and stamps like the 
Campus School elementary children had done. (In a 
special December 7 “remember Pearl Harbor cam¬ 
paign,” they bought $55.40 worth of bonds and 
stamps, and even began “a defense savings system in 
which they [allowed] themselves only one cent per day 
for candy.”) Fifth- and sixth-graders put on a special 
program for the PTA titled “Know Your Enemies,” a 
demonstration of maps, charts and drawings of Ger¬ 
mans and Japanese made in their class studies. 3 May 
Day in 1941 was a tribute to national nonchalance 
with a Tudor England theme, complete with Henry 
VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh and a “merry 
interlude” by Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. 4 

The May Day theme in 1943 was a “victory garden.” 
During the May Day activities, Campus School 
elementary students portrayed a variety of vegetables, 
flowers, bees, butterflies and even a Peter Rabbit. 
College students entertained with a rain dance and a 
scarf dance representing the sun, and the recessional 
featured the vegetables being taken away in a “Victory 
March of Tin Cans.” 5 The elementary school children 
had planted their own victory garden in March. 
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Assemblies featured people made famous by the war. 
The nine members of the Austrian singing group, the 
Von Trapp family, appeared in concert in December 
1942. Col. Carlos P. Romulo, personal aide-de-camp to 
General Douglas MacAirthur and later to become 
president of the Philippines, spoke on the fall of Bataan 
in April 1943. 6 

How quickly the mood had changed from the 
student “its none of our affair editorial.” In 1943, a 
new mood of patriotism swept the campus, foreshad¬ 
owing the national patriotism of the post-Pearl Harbor 
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world. This new mood was captured in an informal 
campus poll asking, “What is the U.S. fighting for?” 
Answers ranged from Mr. Straughns “our necks,” to 
Miss Ruths “for the preservation of treaties. When a 
treaty is made, it is to be kept.” A.L. Fleming, instruc¬ 
tor in economics and sociology, gave a more complex 
response, “The world is fighting for mans right and 
freedom to share more equally in the ever increasing 
production of goods. America is fighting to sustain its 
way of life and to strengthen the possibilities of this 
way of life wherever it may be desired.” A sixth-graders 
reply perhaps proved the old adage, “from the mouths 
of babes.” “Well, we are fighting for jelly beans and 
lollipops and hikes in the woods. Just fighting so we 
can have a free country, so we can say what we want 
to.” 7 

World War II affected every aspect of life at STC. 
The enrollment, curriculum, faculty, staff and the social 
life of the students changed. The curriculum was the 
first to undergo major revisions. 

Even before the United States entered World War II, 
it was apparent that Maryland was experiencing a 
shortage of elementary teachers, despite the “fantastic” 
minimum starting salary of $1,200 in 1941. All of 
STC’s degree graduates from 1936 through 1940 easily 
found teaching positions (except one who chose to 
enter the state police). The 19 members of the 1941 
class were also quickly placed. Interestingly, all of those 
except two took jobs on the Western Shore, only two 
stayed on the Eastern Shore. World War II intensified 
this demand. Early in 1942, the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion estimated 300 new teachers—elementary and 
secondary—would be needed by September as more 
teachers left for the war effort. Since the total number 
of graduates from the three white teachers colleges in 
the state was expected to be 128 in 1942, drastic 
measures were needed. The decision was made, there¬ 
fore, to adopt an accelerated three-year program 
centering on summer sessions. Initially, 10-week 
summer schools were planned only for 1942 and 1943, 
but it was later decided to continue them through the 
summer of 1946. The plan actually amounted to a 
three-semester year. 8 

Under the “normal” curriculum for teachers, stu¬ 
dents in the second semester of their junior year 
student taught for nine weeks and took methods of 
teaching courses for nine weeks; that pattern was 
repeated in the first semester of the senior year with 
methods and academic courses filling the entire second 
semester. Under the accelerated program, beginning in 
1942, juniors completed their student teaching meth¬ 
ods in the spring as usual. They could take as many as 


12 semester hours of course work in the 10-week 
summer session and then become “cadet” teachers 
around the state. The first group to “go out in the field” 
were given no choice in the matter—STC juniors 
simply were told they were needed and were sent to 
schools throughout Maryland. Most, in fact, went to 
areas outside the Lower Shore. They taught full time 
with no supervision other than from an occasional 
county supervisor s visit; it was, as one of those in the 
program suggested, truly an “experience.” Since this full 
year of teaching was in lieu of their normal senior year 
student teaching, they received a grade from the county 
supervisor and were paid $100 per month by the 
county (out of which they had to pay for their room 
and board). In the summer of 1943, that first group 
returned to STC to complete academic course work 
and subsequently graduated in August. 9 Meanwhile, a 
second group of students, who were juniors in 1942- 
43, also began “cadet teaching.” After completing the 
fall semester as usual at STC, 12 of the 24 students in 
the class were selected to answer a frantic call from 
Anne Arundel County. (The sudden influx of Navy 
yard and steel mill workers, and their families working 
in area war plants, had placed a tremendous burden on 
the county schools.) However, this group of cadets had 
absolutely no student teaching experience (as the first 
group had), so the College made special provisions. Dr. 
Anne Matthews accompanied the girls to Anne Arundel 
County in January 1943. 10 

Matthews supervised the juniors in their schools 
during the day and taught them necessary courses at 
night. She became “advisor, chaperone, companion and 
sometimes mother,” as the girls described her. “I don’t 
know how she did it,” one said later. “It certainly must 
have taken a lot of nerve. She had to be responsible not 
only for our education and the work we were doing, 
but our conduct as well. ... She answered all our 
questions from ‘What should I wear?’ to ‘What do I do 
now?’” 11 There were problems. One girl was placed in a 
makeshift schoolroom in a church social hall with 87 
students. 12 Little wonder Matthews nicknamed them 
the “dizzy dozen.” When a two-year-old girl, who lived 
at one of the homes where some of the girls boarded, 
couldn’t manage to say “Dr. Matthews,” the students 
nicknamed her “Doc.” Little Susie, though, said, “Hi, 
Doc” so many times as one word, that it began to 
sound like “dry dock,” hence, the group became the “4 
Ds” or “Dry Dock and the Dizzy Dozen.” Matthews 
quipped in a note to The Holly Leaf that by the time the 
school year ended, she thought the name would 
probably should be changed again-to “Dizzy Doc and 
the Dynamic Dozen.” 13 
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The students returned to STC for summer school in 
1943, returned to Anne Arundel for the entire year in 
1943-44 (without Matthews that time) as “experi¬ 
enced” cadet teachers, and finished their academic work 
at the College in summer 1944. They graduated in 
August that year. 14 As it turned out, these student 
teachers were the last to participate in this special 
accelerated program. The College returned to the four- 
year course in June 1944, but continued the summer 
sessions as a convenient means by which students could 
voluntarily graduate early, pick up extra credits, or 
repeat failed courses. Accordingly, August and January 
graduations were held through 1946. 

Summer session courses included much more than 
just the “methods” education courses; freshmen and 
sophomore academic courses also were offered to 
attract all students, including freshmen. A special six- 
week session also offered as many as seven credits for 
certificate renewal for in-service teachers. In addition, 
young men were offered the opportunity to quickly 
complete the 64-semester hours required for entrance 
to naval defense programs. 15 Enrollment of 173 
students in the first summer school in 1942 was the 
highest enrollment of any of the five sessions, but it 
declined steadily until the last session in 1946. 

The upswing in enrollment during the summer of 
1942 was probably due to three announcements made 
by the College administration in the spring. First, they 
announced there would be no summer courses in 1947, 
and second, there would be no chance for teachers to 
renew their certificates in the summer months. Third, 
of particular interest to freshmen, who expected to 
begin at STC in September, were several required 
courses to be offered in the *46 summer school, but 
which would not be offered for two or three years. 16 

Actually, the effects of the Colleges unusual wartime 
curriculum revisions were felt for several years after the 
war had ended. The last class to graduate under the 
conditions of accelerated programs and modified course 
scheduling was the class of 1948. Of the 19 students 
who received a B.S. in education in June, 15 finished 
their academic work by June 1947, but did not com¬ 
plete their student teaching until the fall semester of 
1947-48. 17 

Maintaining enrollment during the war years was a 
problem for all colleges, including STC. From 273 
regular full-time students in 1939-40, the rolls dropped 
to 101 in 1944-45. To alleviate the drop in enrollment, 
Blackwell took several steps. One was to establish a 
cooperative arrangement with the Peninsula General 
Hospital School of Nursing whereby student cadet 
nurses would take courses in anatomy, chemistry, 


health education and sociology at the College. Seven¬ 
teen cadet-nursing students from Salisbury Hospital 
enrolled as freshmen to supplement their clinical 
training, and thus they became the first of a continuing 
flow of part-time students in September 1944. 18 The 
following year 18 nurses enrolled and that number 
remained stable in the years thereafter. 19 New courses 
in swimming and lifesaving began by the physical 
education department under Miss Jamart’s direction, 20 
but there was no indication that these did much to 
increase enrollment significantly. In spring 1944, night 
classes were re-instituted. Usually no more than two 
evening courses per semester were offered. While they 
were meant to attract part-time students from the 
community, the subject-matter of those courses—social 
studies, mental, personal and social hygiene, Spanish 
conversation, public speaking, and art, for example— 
did not seem designed to appeal very much to adult 
interests. Few people from the community enrolled in 
these night classes. 

A real problem was how to allow young men of 
prime draft status to finish at least part of their college 
education before going into service. Early in the war, 
the federal government had established a special 
dispensation for men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
Each college in the nation was given a quota of men 
who were permitted to remain in college and finish 
before entering active service, unless, of course, “a state 
of actual invasion” developed. In 1942-43, of the 
221,000 men over age 17 nationwide, Salisbury’s 
quotas were 39 first-year students, nine second-year 
students, three third-year students and two fourth-year 
students, a total of 55. 21 The colleges were to select the 
students for enlistment under this program, but, for 
STC, the headquarters of the Third Corps area in 
Baltimore had final approval and were to send instruc¬ 
tions on the methods used for selection. As usual with 
the government, there was red tape and confusion. 

In July 1942, the headmasters informed Blackwell 
there was “no standard form provided by the War * 
Department for the purpose of applying for enlistment” 
in the program. The College would have to compose its 
own. Moreover, it was publicized “that actual enlist¬ 
ment need not be made by a student until after he 
[had] personally interviewed representatives of the 
Army, Army Air Corps, Navy, Naval Aviation and 
Marine Corps at the local colleges during September or 
October 1942. At least one incoming freshman in 
September was already accepted at the Baltimore 
Recruiting and Induction Station into the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps on August 1, headquarters so informed 
the College. One stipulation for STC’s eligibility in the 
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program was the introduction of a course in general 
physics, in addition to the college chemistry and 
mathematics already in existence. 22 Since this course 
would enhance the transfer curriculum, it was not 
opposed by the administration. Despite the little snags 
encountered in instituting the Enlisted Service Corps 
program, it proved to be a real help to many young 
men at STC. 

Admissions standards also became a tool employed 
in the numbers battle. The rather rigid standards that 
60 percent of high school grades must be A or B was in 
effect for several years before the start of the war, and 
the probation loophole was seldom used. Probationary 
admission, possible if both the high school principal 
and county superintendent recommended it for a 
student, then rose in use proportionately to the 
Colleges decline in enrollment from 1942 on. In 1942- 
43, about 16 percent of the freshmen were admitted on 
probation. In 1944-45, it rose to 21 percent, dropped 
to 15 percent in 1945-46, and rose again in 1946-47 to 
28 percent. 23 The 1946 rise largely represented the 
influx of veterans enrolling that year. Of the 119 men 
and 129 women enrolled, about 75 percent of the men 
were veterans. 24 Some were returning students, but 
several were freshmen taking advantage of the G.I. Bill, 
as many would do so in the next several years. 

All Americans were touched in some way by World 
War II, although some were affected more than others. 
At STC, the U.S.’s entry into the war was met with a 
determined effort to “do our part,” and this was 
especially true of the faculty. In 1942, the faculty 
numbered 14, including Blackwell. Exactly half of 
them held a doctorate. The Campus School was staffed 
by four teachers including Paul Hyde and Pauline 
Riall—two whose names would remain associated with 
the elementary school on campus for many years to 
come. There were three librarians, Lucy Gardner was 
registrar and business manager, and Margaret Hopkins 
was the only secretary for the entire staff. Henry Nelson 
had replaced Pop Richardson as superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. 25 

By spring 1942, almost everyone on the faculty and 
staff, as well as students, were involved in some war- 
related project. Jamart taught first aid classes and 
volunteered for airplane spotting. Miss Purnell and 
several girls knitted sweaters, scarves and helmet liners. 
Mrs. Caruthers, a nurse, organized classes in home 
nursing. Anna Cooper, assistant librarian and alumni 
president, sold war stamps and bonds and kept up a 
regular correspondence with STC men in service which 
The Holly Leaf ran as a regular feature. Miss Ruth 
taught nutrition classes, did canteen work and super¬ 


vised the dorm during “blackout” practices. 26 

Several staff members left the College to go into 
active service duty. As a result of Paul Hyde’s joining 
the Navy in October 1942, no seventh grade was 
enrolled in 1942-43. Instead, the pupils went to city 
schools. Benn Maggs also joined the Navy as senior 
grade lieutenant in ’42, leaving Jamart to teach all 
physical education classes until his return in 1944. 
Straughn became the mens basketball coach. A local 
minister, Rev. Robert Frazier, took over the duties as 
soccer coach. Dr. John May, who came to STC as 
English and psychology instructor in 1939-40, became 
a “buck private” in the Army in April 1943. His 
students, along with his bride, Dr. Florence Simonds 
May, saw him off on the train. He later wrote to them 
via “Florrie” for a Holly Leaf article: 

... the ovation of the students had quite an 
effect on our fellow passengers. I really was 
somebody until we changed trains. A soldier 
and a sailor sitting by the window were so 
moved, they even gave me their seats so I 
could see. ... During a discussion with a 
soldier, he said he’d been in the service for 
eight months, but had never been so 
overcome as by the students’ demonstra¬ 
tions. ... Tell the kids I’m finding their 
presents quite convenient. The cigarettes 
taste good and I’m wearing the money-belt 
night and day. 27 

Harry Nelson, supervisor of buildings and grounds, 
joined the Merchant Marines. Margaret Black left as 
music instructor to join the Army Special Services. 
Grace Strickland, librarian since 1937-38, joined the 
Waves (women’s Navy) in February 1943 because, as 
she explained it, “My brothers are all too old or have 
families to support; they fought in the first World War. 
Now it is my turn.” As with all the other faculty and 
staff members who entered service, the students made 
sure Grace was given a rousing, affectionate send-off. In 
her case, they staged a special assembly program. 28 

Quite a few new faces appeared among STC’s faculty 
during the war years. Most were replacements for those 
who left for service or who took positions elsewhere. 
William Straughn, for example, replaced his brother 
Lloyd in chemistry and math, and in turn was suc¬ 
ceeded by James Glenn. A.L. Fleming replaced Dr. 
Richard Current in economics and sociology and 
succeeded Lucy Gardner as registrar-business manager, 
as well. His wife Francis taught English classes while 
Matthews was in Anne Arundel County and assumed 
Miss Black’s duties as music director. In 1943-44, Paul 
Huffington became full-time registrar-business man- 
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ager, relieving Fleming of that burden. Not until Miss 
Ruth retired after graduation in 1946 were many 
additional positions created. When Miss Ruth left, it 
took three people to replace her—Ethel Grove as 
dietician, Alberta McNally as nurse, and May Russell as 
social director and part-time math instructor. One 
other new position was added that year when Fleming 
became instructor in French, the first modern language 
to be offered at STC. 29 

Salisbury State College personnel faced the war like 
everyone else in the country. They tightened belts, 
volunteered time and energy, and changed their lifestyle 
wherever necessary. But changes and revisions were 
emergency measures. There were no real changes in the 
Colleges basic objectives and orientation established by 
Blackwell in 1935. As soon as World War II ended, 
those dual functions of training teachers and offering a 
junior college education reappeared, as was firmly 
established before 1941. 

Post-War Academic Expansion 

From 1946 through 1954, STC enrolled almost as 
many students in its junior college program as in its 
education degree program. Never were fewer than 43 
percent of the students in the two-year transfer divi¬ 
sion. In three of those years, more than half were 
transfer students—56 percent in 1947-48, 70 percent 
in 1948-49 and 65 percent in 1952-53. 30 A great 
number of these were veterans, naturally. In the second 
semester of 1945-46, the College started offering 
special courses for vets, “in effect registering a new class 
at mid-year.” Courses in botany, chemistry, English 
composition, speech, general math, psychology, 
sociology, trigonometry and analytical geometry were 
opened to a maximum of 50 day and boarding men 
students. At the same time, it was announced that 
accommodations also existed for 20 non-veteran 
beginning students who would be “absorbed in regular 
courses at the College.” 31 The transfer program was 
directed toward all prospective students, not only 
veterans. 

In the special edition of The Holly Leafiov High 
School Seniors Day in 1945, an article by Blackwell of 
“Greetings” never once mentioned the words “teachers” 
or “teacher training” except in the name of the College. 
In summarizing the curricula offered by the College, he 
devoted three lines to the four-year course for teachers 
leading to the B.S. in education; but seven lines 
described the two-year transfer curriculum, three lines 
the one-year transfer curriculum in agriculture, com¬ 
merce, home economics, pre-dental, pre-medical, and 
pre-nursing majors and three more lines were used to 
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describe the one semester curriculum for cadet nurses. 32 

Between 1945 and 1948, the faculty and administra¬ 
tion continued to plan course programs geared toward 
a variety of majors to prepare students who planned to 
transfer to other colleges and universities. That the 
State Board of Education and Superintendent T.G. 
Pullen approved of this emphasis was shown by their 
approval of STC’s granting an Associate in Arts to two- 
year students. The first Associate in Arts was awarded 
to 15 students in 1948, 33 and a small but steady 
number continued to be awarded every year thereafter 
until 1961. In the Colleges 1948-1950 catalogue, six 
transfer curricula were listed in pre-business administra¬ 
tion, dentistry and medicine, journalism or law, foreign 
language, mathematics and science, and social science. 
All led to an Associate in Arts. In addition, two other 
curricula in pre-technical courses for women in home 
economics or nursing and in pre-technical programs for 
men in agriculture, engineering and industrial arts 
education were listed with the note, “pending ap¬ 
proval.” Certain courses in these programs were 
suggested as particularly necessary for students plan¬ 
ning to transfer to one or another of these listed majors. 
For all the transfer curricula, required and elective 
courses were listed by number and title for each 
semester of the two years. 34 

Although the junior college program was given 
special emphasis and attention, that did not mean the 
teacher-training program was ignored or even de- 
emphasized. Indeed, great efforts were made every year 
to convince some students, enrolled in transfer cur¬ 
ricula, to stay at Salisbury as education degree candi¬ 
dates. Added incentives were used for just that purpose. 
In 1945, the state legislature passed an important bill 
that eliminated all tuition charges for teacher education 
majors. 35 Apparently, it did have influence, for the 
number enrolled in the teacher-training program 
increased from 113 in 1946-47 to 167 in 1949-50. 36 In 
return for free tuition, students beginning their junior 
year were asked to sign a pledge to teach for two years 
in Maryland following graduation; a survey in 1949 
found that “practically 100 percent fulfilled this 
pledge.” 37 

A second incentive was added in 1947 when STC 
was authorized to offer a curriculum for the preparation 
of junior high school teachers. 38 The junior high 
program was essentially similar to the elementary 
program, with academic courses filling the first two 
years and professional courses offered in the junior and 
senior years. In neither curricula was there room for 
electives in the first two years (with the exception of 
three semester hours in second semester sophomore 
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year for junior high trainees); all other courses and even 
their sequence were specified. Moreover, apart from 
different professional courses, the only other program 
differences for elementary and junior high trainees was 
that junior high students took three semester hours 
each of music and art while the elementary group took 
six each; and junior high teachers had 39 hours of 
education courses and 14 of electives, three more in 
each case than elementary teachers. One other differ- 
ence was that junior high teachers were expected to 
choose electives that would prepare them to teach 
either English or social studies as a major subject, but 
elementary teachers were expected to be prepared to 
teach art, English, math, music, science, social studies 
or physical and health education as a major subject. 39 

The State Department of Education always tried to 
keep the professional enrollment in the teachers 
colleges proportionate to the states demands for 
teachers and “from time to time limited the number of 
entering students. ...” Thus, from 1939 through 1944, 
there was a planned decrease in teacher trainee enroll¬ 
ment at all three white teachers colleges—that period 
happened to coincide with the war years, which caused 
a limited enrollment anyway. In 1945, the Board of 
Education began efforts, already noted, such as the 
tuition waiver and junior college curriculum, to actively 
encourage more students to enter college. 40 

This explains the seemingly radical shift in 
Blackwells chosen theme for the 1947 High School 
Seniors Day, whereas the 1945 program ignored the 
teacher-training program for recruitment purposes, in 
1947 the program was titled “Teaching Today—An 
Opportunity and a Challenge.” Inside the program 
cover was a feature article, “You Want to be a Teacher 
if..., ” with a list of 11 qualities of good teachers. 41 
Further, as part of the 25th anniversary celebrations of 
the College, instructors, student teachers, Campus 
School teachers and students together presented a 
pageant called “The Country Fair.” For as long as 
Salisbury State was primarily intended to be a teacher¬ 
training institution, this relationship persisted. 

The end of the war seemed to be an appropriate 
time to conduct a broad survey of the status of higher 
education in Maryland. Accordingly, Governor Herbert 
O’Connor appointed a Commission on Higher 
Education in 1946 to make such a study. The commis¬ 
sion, in turn, asked the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion to make the survey and report the findings to 
them. Then the commission made recommendations 
based on that report. 42 Several interesting points came 
out of that report and recommendations, the most 
striking of which was the criticism of the states lack of 


adequate support and failure to entice more Maryland 
youth to attend college. The commission was especially 
disturbed by the fact that Maryland ranked 45th 
among the states whose percentages of 18- to 20-year- 
olds were still in school. Conversely, Maryland ranked 
16th in the ratio of population under 20 to those over 
20, with approximately two adults to every youth. 
Therefore, with fewer children to educate and more 
adults to pay for that education, the state should have 
been able to give its children better education than two- 
thirds of the states could do. They also commented on 
the need to provide more in the way of two-year 
educational training and vocational studies programs. 43 

A word of mild praise for STC’s junior college 
program might have been expected at that point, but 
the commission chose to emphasize another point 
about the teachers’ colleges. It was their feeling that the 
state was spending far more than those colleges’ turnout 
of teachers justified. They acknowledged that the small 
number of teacher graduates was probably due to a low 
teacher pay scale, but, nevertheless, recommended that 
Frostburg, Coppin, Princess Anne State Colleges and 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary be closed. 44 This fiscal 
inefficiency became even more embarrassing when the 
financial support was examined closely. Financial aid 
provided from state sources for higher education in 
1940 was about the same, per capita of youth, as it had 
been in 1933-34. Thus, while most states increased 
their support, Maryland dropped from 29th place 
(1933-34) to 36th nationwide. When per capita 
support from all sources—local, state and federal—was 
considered, it had dropped to 42nd place by 1939-40. 
That did improve some, however, and by 1947, it had 
climbed back to 30th among the states. 45 The implica¬ 
tion was that Maryland was making little effort to 
attract students or to spend much money on higher 
education, and that the money it was spending was 
distributed unwisely and inefficiently. 

Salisbury’s place in state expenditure had to be 
approximated, like that of all other colleges in the state 
except the University of Maryland, since no distinction 
was made in the records between educational and other 
spending such as dining hall and dormitory expenses. 
With 163 full-time equivalent (FTE) students in 1945- 
46, Salisbury’s income was $741.94 per student from 
the state and student fees. That was third highest after 
Bowie and Towson in the state; but of that income, the 
percentage that the state provided per FTE student was 
second only to Towson. 46 From that income, Salisbury’s 
expenditure per FTE revealed some interesting com¬ 
parisons with the other state colleges (Bowie, Towson, 
Morgan and Princess Anne). Approximately 14 percent 
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was spent on administrative and general expenses, 
second lowest of the colleges. About 48 percent was 
spent on resident instruction, also second lowest of the 
colleges. Slightly more than 9 percent went to library 
expenses, more than any of the others; and almost 20 
percent was spent on plant operation and maintenance, 
second highest among the five colleges. The total 
expenditure per FTE student was estimated to be 
$658.30, third highest of the five. 47 Clearly some of 
these expenditures, such as library spending, repre¬ 
sented efforts to compensate for such little spending in 
early years. 48 Spending so little on resident instruction 
compared to other schools was an embarrassment and a 
problem. 

Considering these figures and the relatively small 
number of teachers graduated from STC since 1935, it 
is a wonder Salisbury was not included among those . 
colleges recommended for closing. The commissions 
reason for the omission was the same as the reason for 
the Colleges original founding. In the words of the 
report, "... the Eastern Shore [is] a distinct political unit 
with its own interests and own philosophy of life. The 
geographical separation of the Eastern Shore is a 
significant feature which must be taken into account in 
appraising and planning the service of the state of 
higher education.” 49 

In short, a college was needed to serve the students 
living on the Eastern Shore. In a copy of the 
commissions report, Blackwells margin notes con¬ 
curred with this opinion and sometimes went further. 
For example, in reference to the reports comment that, 
“Students tend to go to college more readily when 
.there’s a college near them,” he wrote “Yes” and ini¬ 
tialed it. To the statement that the local effect of an 
institution on college attendance is chiefly felt in a 10- 
mile radius and the presence of a college has almost no 
effect on areas more than 20 miles away, Blackwell’s 
comment was emphatic, “I think you will find that 50 
percent of students in most colleges come from a 50- 
mile radius. JDB.” 50 Actually, the report itself con¬ 
firmed Blackwell’s observations. Of the 163 students 
enrolled at STC in 1945-46, it noted that all but 12 
came from the Eastern Shore (including six from 
Delaware), and more than three quarters came from the 
four lower counties of Dorchester, Somerset, Worcester 
and Wicomico. 51 Another report suggestion that 
Frostburg should be closed and the students in that 
part of the state be given scholarship to pay for their 
transportation to Towson drew the terse margin 
comment, “wouldn’t work here ... JDB.” 52 

Perhaps in response to some of the commissions 
criticisms, the state legislature appropriated more 
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money for capital improvements in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. From 1934 to 1946, only 4 percent of the 
state’s local expenditures for this purpose had gone to 
Salisbury; only Frostburg, which received none, got 
less. 53 Certainly one of the most pressing immediate 
needs at STC in 1946 was a dormitory for men. The 
third floor of the south wing was never finished after 
that part of the building was constructed in 1932, so as 
a temporary housing unit this section was completed in 
1947-48 at a cost of $72,000. 54 Opened in the second 
semester of that year, it housed about 60 men in large 
rooms—some accommodating as many as six men 
each—with lavatories in each. The temporary housing 
was furnished with beds and furniture that came from 
the decommissioned Navy Base at Solomons, Mary¬ 
land. 55 Some of the new resident veterans probably 
would have been just as happy not to feel quite so “at 
home.” It was entirely inadequate from the beginning, 
of course. 

By 1949, over half the students at STC were men 
and half of them still had to be housed in nearby 
private homes. The cost to the College for this arrange¬ 
ment was $5,000 yearly, thus making the need for more 
dormitory space quite urgent. 56 The state’s General 
Construction Loan Fund appropriation in 1949 did 
allocate an additional $250,000 for a men’s dormi¬ 
tory. 57 Finally, the laying of the cornerstone for the 
second building on campus, the present-day Wicomico 
Hall, became a special part of the College’s 25 th 
anniversary celebration in November 1950. 58 

As it turned out, 1950-51 became a most lucrative 
year for capital improvements. The lounges of the 
second and third floor women’s dorms were enlarged 
and refurnished at a cost of $3,000. At a gala party in 
September 1950, a Student Activity Center, converted 
at a cost of $15,000, was opened in the basement of the 
main building (Holloway Hall). It housed a bookstore, 
post office, snack bar, and dance floor and was prima¬ 
rily the result of efforts by the students themselves 
working with guidance from A.L. Fleming. The state 
provided no money for this project and the plans had 
to allow for the center to be self-supporting. By pinch¬ 
ing and begging, much volunteer work, and with the 
income from mailbox rental fees, the Student Activity 
Center’s entire debt was paid in two years. It operated 
in the black for the first time in 1952-53. The Student 
Government Association, which became overseer of the 
project, even managed to establish a special work 
scholarship by which students managed the bookstore 
and worked in the snack bar for tuition money. 59 

During the summer of 1950, 25 acres of land, 
including the fabled peach orchard, were bought from 
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the W.F. Allen property. In April 1951, the land dealing 
continued in a manner reminiscent of some old 
fashioned “horse-trading.” The College sold its three 
and one-half acres on the east side of Salisbury Boule¬ 
vard (Route 13) for $80,000—later using that money 
to buy more land from the Allens, and 13 1/2 lots on 
the west side of Salisbury Boulevard. In 1952-53, the 
Allen residence, known as “The Castle,” and three 
more acres were bought with the tentative plan to make 
the Castle an annex to the mens dorm; also two homes 
and lots on the east side of Camden Avenue were 
purchased, one eventually converted to administrative 
offices and one to a home for the president. 60 

Money for these last additions ($100,000) came 
from the state, but an even more surprising burst of 
generosity returned in the summer of 1950. The State 
Board of Education approved a six-year building 
program for the College. Besides including money for 
the mens dorm, the Board also approved budget 
allocations of $363,000 for a new library building, 
$475,00 for a mens gym and athletic field, $454,00 for 
a new demonstration (campus elementary) school, 
$100,000 for remodeling the old campus school and 
library, $29,260 for mens dorm furniture, $15,000 for 
sewage extension, $7,500 for roads and parking at the 
new dorm, and $50,000 for all necessary equipment 
and miscellaneous improvements—a total of 
$1,793,760. 61 That did not guarantee the legislature 
would actually appropriate that much, but at least it 
was quite a start. 

Certain other changes in Salisbury’s academic life in 
the late 1940s seem to reflect not only the commissions 
1947 recommendations, but other evaluative groups as 
well. The commission had noted STC’s low expendi¬ 
tures for administration and its confusing method of 
recording spending. The separation of the functions of 
registrar, business manager and accountant in 1947 
seems to be a response to these criticisms. 62 On the 
other hand, the hiring of a full-time nurse was a 
recommendation of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges when they accredited Salisbury in 
1942. 63 Miss Ruth’s retirement finally made it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to do so, as well as hiring a full-time 
dietician the same year (1947). The registrar, W. Miller 
White, finally got a full-time secretary in 1948. 

The new position that had the most profound 
academic impact was that of dean of instruction. Dean 
Howard Bosley was presented to the College, as 
Blackwell said, as a “Christmas present” in December 
1949. The president described him as a man “who 
knows our problems, aspirations and hardships.” 64 
Bosley had been an associate professor of education at 


Southern Illinois University before becoming STC’s 
first dean; his master’s and doctorate degrees both were 
from Columbia University. His experience also in¬ 
cluded being principal of an elementary level and 
serving as a superintendent in Illinois urban schools. 65 
His background, then, was a congenial match for many 
of the faculty members. Bosley’s family background also 
prompted a keen interest in architecture and building, a 
happy coincidence with the building and remodeling 
program then occurring. 

One of the most vital elements in any college is the 
faculty. Salisbury’s faculty and staff grew from 16 to 21 
between 1935 and 1955. 66 The commissions 1947 
report made some sharp comments on that count, too. 
A ratio of 20 students to one professor then was 
generally considered an optimum for an undergraduate 
college. In the fall semester of 1946, when the survey 
was made, Salisbury’s ratio was only 13 to 1. Despite 
the fact that each instructor spent an average of 19.46 
hours teaching each week (higher than at any other 
teachers college or the University of Maryland), the 
commission felt the ratio was a sign that STC’s faculty 
was not operating at maximum efficiency. 67 

In assessing the professional preparation and activity 
of the faculty, the report made some important observa¬ 
tions. Almost 42 percent of the STC faculty held 
doctorate degrees in 1946; that ranked them second 
among the state colleges, next to the University of 
Maryland. However, of those who held at least a 
master’s degree, but not a doctorate, the percentage was 
almost 86 percent, which was fourth in the state. 68 
(Only 1 percent of faculty members in 1954-55 held 
only a bachelor’s degree. 69 ) Other criteria, such as the 
amount of graduate study done and having had 
graduate study in the field in which they taught, found 
Salisbury’s faculty ranking slightly behind those of 
others in Maryland. The faculty published fewer books 
and articles than almost any college’s faculty in the 
state, and held fewer memberships than most. Yet, the 
average number of years of tenure held by STC faculty 
members was 10. 70 

While it is not the point here to make excuses for an 
admittedly poor to fair professional environment, one 
possible reason for some of this might well have been 
money. The salary schedule at Salisbury also ranked 
behind most of the state. In 1943, a newly adopted 
salary schedule was established based on the number of 
degrees held. Thus, an instructor with an A.B. was paid 
between $2,000 and $2,500 yearly; the range for an 
M.A. was $2,400 to $3,600 and for Ph.D., $2,700 to 
$4,500. 71 In the fall semester, 1946, the median 
instructional salary at Salisbury was $3,100; the 
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maximum was $3,850. On the other hand, the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland’s maximum was $7,050 andTowson’s 
was $4,250. The commission pointed out that the 
maximum salaries at the state teachers colleges was 
“entirely too low’ to try to attract the best young 
faculty 72 —that certainly was even more true for 
Salisbury. Fringe benefits taken for granted today also 
were missing. There was a pension plan and hospitaliza¬ 
tion and accident insurance, but no group life insur¬ 
ance plans, no program of regular health service, no 
faculty clubroom or clubhouse and no sabbaticals 
granted. 73 

The position of dean of instruction was authorized 
for the st time in 1949. Once that happened, a 
prolift on of faculty committees began. A Teacher 

Education Committee, Curriculum Committee, 
Committee on Rules and Regulations, and Administra¬ 
tive Council were organized. Still, many of the faculty 
believed that crucial and important policy decisions 
were made at the Board of Education level. 74 In fact, 
there was no assumption in those years that the faculty 
was expected to play any role in governance of the 
College. Rather, apart from their teaching duties, the 
faculty at STC in the late 1940s was kept quite busy 
with other kinds of tasks. Each instructor had some 
sponsorship duty for one or more of the various clubs 
and organizations. This often entailed producing some 
sort of exhibition or show sometime during the course 
of a school year. 

There were numerous other types of committee tasks 
to perform, as well. In 1944-45, for example, the 
faculty organization had consisted of seven major 
committees: the High School Senior Day Committee, 

15 members; May Day Committee, eight members; 
Post-War Planning Commission (summer offerings), 
six members; Publicity Committee, five members; 
Regulations Committee, eight members; Teacher 
Training (Entrance to) Committee, five members; and 
Music Festival Committee, six members. Blackwell 
served as ex-officio member on all of them, but no 
students served on any of these committees, nor does 
there appear to have been any effort made by students 
to seek representation. 75 Because the faculty consisted 
of only 25 individuals (including Campus School and 
library staff), most did double and triple duty. The 
small size also precluded any kind of departmental 
division, faculty constitution or bylaws. The absence of 
academic ranking (professor, associate or assistant 
professor, instructor) was “probably a relic of the period 
when [the state teachers college] were normal schools 
and did not grant degrees,” the ’47 survey report 
noted. 76 
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At Salisbury, as at all the teachers colleges, authority 
and administrative decision-making were highly 
centralized. The Commission on Higher Education 
noted with some surprise that: 

Final decisions or even small details are 
customarily reached only by the presi¬ 
dent. ... The general feeling is that ulti¬ 
mately decisions must be made by the 
president. For the most part, faculty mem¬ 
bers and even subordinate executive officers 
seem to feel that their functions are only 
advisory. As a result, the executive officers 
tend to restrict their authority to what are 
essentially tasks of a clerical level. They seem 
to feel they have little or no authority to say 
“yes” or “no” finally without consulting the 
president. 77 

Oddly enough, this condition did not exist at the 
state-supported institutions not under state control 
(Washington and Western Maryland Colleges, Johns 
Hopkins University and the Maryland Institute). The 
commission suggested a study be made to determine if 
it wouldn’t “be wise to delegate some of the detailed 
authority now residing in the president’s office, and to 
assign some of these functions to subordinate executive 
officers.” 78 However, this situation changed little, if 
any, during the next several years. Faculty meetings 
were seldom concerned with administrative matters. 
Instead, they usually involved discussions much like 
that indicated in the agenda quoted below: 

Faculty Meeting Agenda, 4 to 5 p.m. 

10-minute reports on: 

“Teaching as a Profession,” article in 
University of Michigan Bulletin , by Mr. 

Fleming. 

“The Crisis in Education,” article in the 
December ’44 Teaching Education Journal by 
Dr. Thomas. 

“A Project Method of Teaching Reading in 
the Elementary School,” article in same 
journal by Dr. Matthews 
“How Student Teaching Could Have 
Helped Me More,” article in same journal 
by Dr. Caruthers. 

Reports will be followed by a brief discus¬ 
sion of each, provided time reports. 

Brief announcement. 79 

Despite the criticisms, valid and valuable, of the 
Commission on Higher Education, the overall tenor of 
life at STC after World War II was optimistic and 
dynamic. There was an atmosphere of dedication to 
achieving academic excellence. For the first time, in 
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December 1941, STC had six students included in 
Who's Who Among Students in American Universities and 
Colleges.™ 

Matthews, who studied at the University of Oslo in 
Norway in summer 1948, introduced another idea to 
the SGA in 1948-49 by which outstanding students 
could be recognized and rewarded. It really was not 
anything so new she suggested, but the scope of such a 
project for a college the size of Salisbury was tremen¬ 
dous. She wanted to establish an annual scholarship for 
some worthy student to spend the summer in study 
abroad. 81 Quite a task. But the SGA liked the idea. So 
did everyone else. The first problem was raising money. 
To raise funds the SGA, who agreed to sponsor the 
project, began charging admission to all College events 
for the spring semester. They also drew up standards for 
the candidates and awarded the scholarship. The 
requirements were designed to single out the best all- 
around students. Candidates were required to have a 
better than 2.5 (C+) average, be a B.S. candidate, 
participate in two or more extra-curricular activities, 
complete at least 64 semester hours but have at least 
one semesters work remaining after the summer trip 
and keep a log or diary of the work overseas to be 
placed in the school library upon return. 82 

By June 1949, the money was raised and the screen¬ 
ing process completed. STC student J. Walter Potter 
left for a summer at the University of Zurich. The next 
year STC student Joe Udovich studied at the University 
of Vienna, and in 1951, student Robert Dean went to 
the University of Oslo. 83 Salisbury students attending 
the spring meeting of Professional Teachers of the 
Eastern Seaboard in New York in 1950 reported back 
that other colleges there were most surprised to learn 
“that such a small college, in a rural area at that, was 
able to boast of such an accomplishment” as the 
scholarship. It was indeed an object of much pride for 
STC, and a Holly Leaf reporter noted that, “It is, over a 
long period of time, the accomplishments of the 
graduates which slowly raise [sic] the academic reputa¬ 
tion of their alma mater.” 84 Unfortunately, the Korean 
War interrupted the foreign scholarship movement and 
it was not awarded after 1951. 

Some changes in academic regulation after the war 
reflect not only this interest in achievement, but also 
the more mature outlook of a student body comprised 
of a large number of men and veterans. One change, 
suggested several times in pre-war years, but always 
allowed to die quietly, was a cut system. In fall 1947, 
the SGA Executive Board renewed serious consider¬ 
ation of the cut system. By February 1948, the cut 
system was established on an experimental basis and 


later made a permanent regulation. The rationale of the 
plan explained that it had been “planned to foster 
incentive to achieve higher grades and to improve class 
attendance.” 

Briefly summarized, the cut system allowed students 
with a B average in one semester to have unlimited cuts 
(unexcused absences) for classes the following semester, 
while students with a 1.4 average were allowed no cuts 
at all. All others and first semester freshmen were 
entitled to one cut per semester hour credit each 
semester, not to exceed three in any course. Thus, a 
student in a course worth two semester hour credits 
could cut that class twice during the semester. Three 
tardies—10 minutes or more late—equaled one cut. 

No cuts were permitted for labs, announced exams or 
tests, practice teaching, or the classes immediately 
before or after a holiday. As penalty for over-cutting, 
the student s grade in the course overcut was automati¬ 
cally lowered one full letter grade for each overcut. 
When the grade became an F through this process, the 
student was immediately dropped from the class roll 
and his/her class record card was turned in to the 
president s office. Any work missed by a student during 
a cut class had to be made up. There was no limit on 
excused absences that included an illness proven by a 
doctors or nurses certificate, death in the immediate 
family, officially representing the College, or “circum¬ 
stances beyond human control (to be) determined by 
the Faculty Guidance Committee in special hearing of 
such cases.” 85 One could hardly accuse the system of 
license, but it was a radical departure from the days 
when no unexcused absences were permitted. 

Rats, Gulls and GIs 

Most clubs and organizations continued to operate 
as usual during the war years. Only one new club, a 
Camera Club, was formed. Its first “performance” was 
an assembly program on December 1, 1942, in which 
it showed a movie capsulizing the development of the 
College from the first excavation through 1933. Dr. 
Thomas narrated as students watched the daisy chain 
ceremony, outdoor commencement exercises, bathing 
beauties of 1932 and a picnic on the banks of the 
Wicomico River. 86 The Bagleans-Carneans as a debat¬ 
ing society held biweekly forum discussions broadcast 
over Salisbury’s station WBOC 1941-42. Led by 
advisor Richard Current, the group considered such 
topics as proposed legislation, “capital-labor relations” 
and education. They also continued the inter-collegiate 
debates with other colleges and universities in the 
region. 87 Various clubs continued to alternate sponsor¬ 
ing the Wednesday afternoon teas in the Social Room, 
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and during exam week, the dining hall provided ham 
biscuits, marmalade muffins and tea every afternoon. 
The Christian Association continued to hold Sunday 
evening vespers services, and the Sophanes Players 
produced classic drama as well as one-act class plays 
and extra-curricular classes in make-up. 88 

In a patriotic effort, the Sophanes Players produced a 
special, original play, Thus Be it Ever, in 1941-42 and 
unintentionally provided one of the lighter moments in 
the school year. The play was intended to be a very 
serious depiction of scenes from American history. One 
scene of Washington at Valley Forge was followed 
closely by a scene of the British celebrating Christmas 
at a ball in Philadelphia. During the Valley Forge scene 
snow was supposed to fall, and bales of chopped up 
scrap paper and a wind machine were poised and ready. 
Then at the last minute, the wind machine jammed. 
The scene duly changed to the ballroom—the wind 
machine suddenly started working—and beautiful 
snowflakes drifted lazily down on beautifully gowned 
but very confused actors and actresses. Mrs. Lucy 
Bennett, Sophanes Players’ adviser and director, was 
just a bit perturbed. As one observer noted, “... the air 
was very cold and wintry back stage, for awhile.” 89 

Shortly after the end of the war, two new clubs were 
organized. The Cosmophonic Society was formed in 
1946 “to develop an appreciation of good music” 
among members. 90 In October 1945, a College chapter 
of Future Teachers of America was organized, becoming 
STC’s first professional society of national scope. 
Matthews and Caruthers served as sponsors. In March 
1946, after Cook retired as State Superintended of 
Schools, the chapter was named the Albert S. Cook 
Chapter. 91 

The College newspaper was especially affected by the 
war. Paper was scarce, it was difficult to get the printing 
done promptly, and the expense went up considerably. 
The result was that The Holly Leaf went through some 
drastic revisions—again. In 1941, the staff had decided 
to convert the paper to a literary magazine, but this 
publication never came out regularly, with one excep¬ 
tion. At least once a year, at the time of the High 
School Seniors Day, the The Holly Leafc ould be 
expected to appear as promised. That issue always 
carried some feature stories, short fiction and several 
pages designed to welcome the visiting high school 
students, including a welcome from the president, 
information about College offerings and admission, 
and the program for the Seniors Day activities. The 
masthead usually carried the statement, “In Peace Time 
Published Quarterly during the School Year by State 
Teachers College,” 92 but since the nation was at war 
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during the entire period that this “magazine” was 
published, it was a rather meaningless statement. 

From 1941 through 1946-47, students tried to meet 
the need for more frequent College news by printing 
mimeographed papers under a variety of names— The 
Holly Leaf The Undercurrent , Campus News , College 
Topics and Campus Topics. These issues were often 
almost illegible due to poor quality reproduction, but 
when readable, offered some fresh and interesting new 
perspectives on College life. The first issue of College 
Topics , for example, carried an article “Coming Events,” 
which was simply a publicizing of the special events 
scheduled for the next week, a “Scoops ’N‘ Snoops” 
column of gossip and students’ comments (“It is the 
girls turn to laugh now—that the boys are being 
campused. Someone had better tell Bill that the 
bleachers behind the garage are to watch the game.”), 
and a full page devoted to “Campus Spotlights.” The 
front page of this same issue carried the lead headline 
“Sadie Hawkins Arrives!” and a story about an upcom¬ 
ing informal dance/party, with a second major story 
about the approaching College elections. 93 The current 
nature of the news, the informality and the somewhat 
risque items (at least compared to previous years’ 
publication), marked a new direction for the College 
paper. 

Post-war Holly Leaf issues were much more akin to 
these “underground” newspapers of the war years than 
to The Holly Leaf of the ’20s and early ’30s. In 1947- 
48, The Holly L^rf/reappeared in its earlier printed 
form, but the style had changed noticeably. A feature 
column carried in the 1950 Holly Leafvrzs titled “Once 
a Pun a Time” and carried such eyebrow-raisers as, “Ah, 
yes, the football season in here again. That’s the only 
time in the year that you can walk down the street with 
a girl in one arm and a blanket under the other and not 
get talked about..or the description of a bus trip to a 
school game in another city. “Right in the middle of 
the game a woman came up to me and said, ‘I want to 
surprise my husband. Can you give me any sugges¬ 
tions?’ My case comes up next Tuesday.” “That darn 
bus stopped at every telephone pole on the way home. 
That’s the last time I’ll ever take a Greyhound.” 94 
Other entries in these latter-day papers also reflected 
the new presence of a more mature student body. 
Consider this anonymous poem. 

Daughter, be careful: tonight there is magic, 

A full moon is soaring through millions of stars, 

And two [sic] much romancing, my mother once 

told me, 

Though sweet at the moment, is apt to leave scars. 

Daughters, be careful, remember my warning; 
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Your mother endorses your innocent fun, 

But give me your promise that you will do 

nothing 

I ve let you believe that I wouldn't have done! 95 

Was it any wonder that Blackwell continued to have 
maintenance man/chauffeur Henry Showell drive 
students into town for free to all their various churches 
each Sunday? (This was a practice started by Holloway 
sometime after Showell first came to work at Salisbury 
State in 1930 and continued for 15 to 20 years.) 96 

One of the greatest changes in STC organizations in 
the 1940s was the complete revision of the old Student 
Council. The move to expand its functions began in 
1944. After examining student government organiza¬ 
tions of other colleges and studying the needs at STC, 
the result was the creation of the Student Government 
Association—the SGA. 97 A constitution was written, 
and the SGA began its first year of operation under 
President Charlotte White in 1945-46. A few amend¬ 
ments were added in its second year, and by the third 
year, the organization really began to have some impact. 
From the beginning, all clubs and other organizations 
with recognized constitutions were made responsible to 
this student-managed government, which determined 
the distribution of activity fees, among other things. In 
1947-48, the SGA also helped to get improvements on 
campus, cooperated with alumni to improve Home¬ 
coming programs, and established a co-ed lounge, 
recreation and confectionary rooms. That year also was 
the first time a special SGA week was observed. The 
special week was to recognize the association and 
coincided with the High School Seniors Day and the 
annual elections. Slogan-bearing posters appeared in 
the main lobby. SGA ribbons were worn by all officers 
and the executive board (all student organization 
presidents and two faculty member representatives were 
elected by the faculty). A special voting box was placed 
in the main hall; and exhibits of the work of all clubs 
and organizations were displayed. 98 

The SGA constitution, revised only once from 1946 
to 1957, explained the organizations purpose as being 
primarily that of overseeing the College’s social and 
cultural life. However, its stated powers, perhaps 
necessarily so, were somewhat more vague. They 
explained that the SGA could “consider and act upon 
matters which [were] presented by qualified organiza¬ 
tions, study and act upon all matters, from the student 
viewpoint, referred to it by the faculty or administrative 
body ... have the power to make recommendations to 
the administration concerning matters of student 
welfare.” 99 The vagueness stems from the omission of 
any reference to academic involvement. Could the SGA 


make recommendations without any reference to 
academic involvement? Could the SGA make recom¬ 
mendations or take action on course offerings, grading 
policies, class attendance, or take action on course 
offerings, grading policies, class attendance or quality of 
instruction? It was not clear. Beyond the specific 
limitation on its power that it could not “pass rules and 
regulations which shall in any way conflict with the 
standards set forth by the Maryland State Board of 
Education,” 100 the constitution avoided the issue. 

Perhaps the omission was not even noticed then, for 
nowhere is there evidence that there was any genuine 
attempt by students to really become actively involved 
in academic policy-making beyond that of the class cut 
issue earlier noted. Rather, the SGA concentrated on 
arranging for the distribution of student activities' fees 
(which rose from $5 to $10 per student in 1948-49) 101 
and other social/cultural matters as its purpose asserted. 

The editor of The Holly Leaf ’m 1947 bemoaned the 
fact that STC traditions were not well known by 
students or faculty members, but happily reported that 
the SGA executive board made plans to correct that 
weakness. 102 In 1950, the SGA adopted a new design 
for the College ring, approved the charging of a 50- 
cents rental fee for mailboxes, and collected the income 
from a new candy machine in the men’s dorm. 103 
Bylaws of the SGA, besides regulating campus elec¬ 
tions, also regulated smoking on campus, dress stan¬ 
dards (“The minimum dress which will be considered 
proper for both men and women will be shirts and 
shorts ... [and that] only while participating in games 
and sports.”) 104 and the standards for College dances. 
Corollary to the SGA constitution, and in a sense 
subsidiary to it, were the constitutions and bylaws of 
the Men’s Association, Men’s Dormitory Association 
and Home (women’s dorm) Association. Violations of 
these organizations’ regulations could be referred to the 
SGA executive board for punishment, though each had 
its own judicial committee as a sort of “lower court.” 105 

All three of these associations were primarily con¬ 
cerned with students’ social behavior. Rules for the men 
were more relaxed than those for women, in tune with 
the times, but even then, they seemed unusually strict 
in the 1940s. Men students, dorm or day, had unre¬ 
stricted social privileges only so long as they maintained 
all grades at C or better every nine weeks. Should any 
grade fall below C, a boarding/dorm student lost his 
social privileges and had to study wherever the Men’s 
Association Judicial Committee designated until the 
instructor (of the course in which the low grade was 
given) sent a note to the committee that the grade had 
been raised to C or better. 
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In the case of a day student, bimonthly statements 
from the students parents or guardians attesting that 
the privileges were restored when the instructor notified 
the committee of the raised grade. In addition, each 
instructor was required to notify the committee at the 
end of two weeks, after low grades were sent out, as to 
the status of the restricted student in the course in 
question. In the case of boarding students who lived 
off-campus in private homes, the College faculty 
advisor of the Mens Association inspected those 
students’ rooms once a month to see that “clothes 
[were] in order, bed properly made and room neat.” All 
non-dorm men had to be off campus by 11 p.m., 
except on nights of special occasions. 106 Men who were 
dorm students had other special requirements to meet. 
Their rooms were subject to inspection at any time. 
From Monday through Friday, they were required to . 
“be up and have their beds made and room clean by 
9:15 a.m. (regardless of whether the student [had] a 
first period class or not).” Quiet hours in the mens 
dorm were from 7-9:30 p.m. on Sunday through 
Thursday; lights were to be out by midnight on all 
nights. Unlike women students, who needed parental 
permission to leave campus for the weekend, the men 
could leave for the weekend simply by signing out in 
the book provided for that purpose. 107 

Girls living in the dorm continued to be governed by 
many of the same social regulations instituted in the 
pre-war years, but there were slight relaxations of some 
of these rules. For example, freshmen girls in post-war 
years had social privileges three week nights a month 
rather than two, sophomores four rather than two, and 
juniors and seniors unlimited social privileges during 
week nights. Honor roll students had unlimited social 
privileges, however, so long as they maintained all 
grades at a C minimum, like the men. Resident women 
could also work off campus with the social directors 
approval, but leaving the campus after a dance, party, 
concert or the like still required the parents’ permission 
beforehand, as did leaving for overnight or for the 
weekend. On Sunday and weeknights, sign-in time was 
10:10 p.m., rather than the 9:50 p.m. of earlier years, 
and Friday and Saturday nights one could stay out until 
11:30 p.m. (Compared to 10:50 p.m. of the 1930s). 
Two late leaves until midnight could be taken during 
any one semester. 108 

Life in the girls’ dorm had regulations, too. Quiet 
study hours, with all girls in their rooms, were observed 
every night from 7-9:30 p.m. Freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores were to have lights out by 11 p.m., though no 
such restriction applied to juniors and seniors. With 
some concern for grades, however, the rules allowed any 
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girl to study until midnight on the night before 
examinations. Pay phones were installed in the dorms, 
but girls could not make any telephone calls on these 
from 7-9:30 p.m. or from 10 p.m.-7 a.m., though they 
could receive long distance calls at any time. Radios 
could not be played during those same restricted hours. 
Typewriters could not be used from 10 p.m.-7 a.m.; 
showers were also off limits during those hours. The 
laundry rooms were closed at 10 p.m. on weekdays and 
at 11 p.m. on Fridays and Saturdays. All laundry had to 
be removed from the drying lines by 9:30 a.m. Sunday 
ironing was prohibited after 10 a.m. on Sundays. 
Smoking in dorm rooms was prohibited; girls who 
wanted to smoke could do so only in the lounges or 
“home corners,” and since all girls were expected to be 
in their rooms during evening quiet hours, this effec¬ 
tively prohibited any smoking during those hours. 

Dress codes within the dorms made no restrictions 
on the girls, but the girls were forbidden to wear slacks, 
shorts, riding breeches or culottes in the dining hall, 
Social Room or any classes except physical education. 
Girls might go to breakfast or lunch with their hair 
wrapped in a turban, but turbans at dinner were 
forbidden except on the evening of special dances, 
parties and concerts. Hose were required for Sunday 
dinners and special occasions. For every rule violation, 
progressive punishments were spelled out for up to 
three offenses. Many punishments called for 
“campusing,” meaning the girl was restricted to the 
immediate campus for a specified number of days or 
possibly weeks. A “campused” girl could cross College 
Avenue to visit Riggins Store, a favorite gathering place 
for students, but if she were on “strict campus” even 
that distance was off-limits during the entire punish¬ 
ment period including weekends. “Strict campus” was 
the specified punishment for failure to secure permis¬ 
sion to go home with anyone or to go any place when a 
note was required. More than three-time offenders of 
any rule could be referred to the SGA executive board 
for action. 109 

Now if these regulations smacked of life in the 
cloister, it should not be concluded that all students in 
the 1940s were submissive saints. The urges and 
temptations of adolescence seem to remain constant 
over the years. The Holly Leaf gossip columns repeatedly 
carried little tidbits referring to “strange girls in the 
men’s dorms ... girls not in the girls’ dorm; lightning 
love affairs and secret marriages.” 110 Every night about 
two minutes before 7 p.m., there would be a mad 
exodus from the dorm, since girls had to be on their 
way to the library before quiet hours began if they 
intended to go. Even then, though, 7 to 9:30 p.m. was 
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supposed to be the quiet period, students agreed there 
was usually plenty of noise from the ringing phones, 
slamming doors and typing. 111 Throughout the 1930s 
and 1940s, there were always one or two women 
faculty members living in the girls dorm, besides the 
social director, and usually at least one of them or a 
girlfriend could be depended on to help a student sneak 
in after the doors had been locked. As one resident 
instructor explained, it was easy “to answer the gravel 
thrown at her window because the only night guard 
spent his evenings sleeping and eating in the kitchen.” 
Once inside, the only problem was tiptoeing down the 
main hall barefoot, without awakening the social 
director. 112 

When Miss Ruth retired in June 1946, the new 
social director, May Russell, made several changes, 
though the dorm rules remained relatively rigid. When 
Russell left to become president of St. Marys Seminary 
Junior College at the end of 1947-48, a student wrote 
candidly of her administration: “When [she] came to 
STC in 1946, she saw signs of a retarded state of social 
life and immediately she began to help out.” She 
reorganized the Home Association, organized a Social 
Committee, a Thursday Night Bridge Club, badminton 
and tennis tournaments. “In the dormitory,” the 
student recalled, “a radical change was noticed by the 
upperclassmen, who had experienced the old regime.’ 
Before long, it was realized that this change was by far 
for the better. Russell’s talks at the Home Association 
meetings became the keynote of understanding for all 
the girls.” 113 One of her first rule changes had been the 
extension of sign-in time for girls, noted earlier. 

Complaining about the dining hall food is an ageless 
college student pastime. Dr. Florence May, who taught 
at the College and lived in the dorm during the war 
years, recalled that the students were right when they 
said, “Saturday meals were pretty bad and Sunday 
nights were awful.” The popular song of the day was a 
little ditty that bewailed, “Beans, beans, beans, baked 
beans, boiled beans, beans.” 114 Veterans, especially, also 
complained of the latest of scientific contributions to 
kitchen, the unappetizing, Gl-looking, inconvenient, 
useless, bothersome, messy, breakfast-lunch equalizers, 
time savers, most cursed of campus components—i.e. 
the golden plastic trays. ...” In protest, one fine spring 
evening a group of anonymous men students carried 
105 trays to Tony Tank Lake and threw them over. Two 
days later, they tried to retrieve the plastic trays. They 
did recover most, though some deservedly were “swal¬ 
lowed up [by] the stinking sands of Tony Tank. ...” 115 

The dinner hour serving and seating arrangements 
also came in for criticism. One student suggested that 


the dietician could “draw up an alphabetical list of girls 
in the dorm and let each girl set up a table for a week. 
Let the students sit where they choose, with the boys 
doing the serving by rows, as it is done now [1948]. 
That way the tables would be set, the meals would be 
served in an orderly manner, and everyone would be 
happy.” 116 Whether this was actually implemented was 
not recorded. Surprisingly, few students registered 
complaints regarding the dress requirements for 
mealtimes. There was some debate as to whether men 
should continue to be required to wear ties and coats, 
or if only coats or no special requirements could be 
adopted as the rule. 117 It was only debated and the rule 
stood. Some students, in fact, seemed to approve of the 
dress code. In a newspaper column called “Hashin‘ 
Over Fashions” a girl reporter urged, “Lets take a tip 
from the fellows, girls, and dress for dinner. It makes 
one feel better as well as look better.” 118 

The mood on campus in the post-war years under¬ 
standably was one of relief and frivolity. The burdens 
and worries of war were pushed out of mind as students 
strove to get an education and catch up on all the 
juvenile fun time stolen by the recent holocaust. Thus, 
there was little or no effort to challenge the rules, 
question the administration, or “rock the boat.” Social 
regulations were observed or at least paid lip service 
most of the time. Studies really were taken seriously by 
most, since an education was the way to “get ahead” 
and “achieve the good life” later. Nevertheless, students 
also concerned themselves with less serious diversions. 

STC student Mendel Heilig recalls the May Day 
festivities held in his freshmen year 1946-47. He was 
“... somehow ... ‘roped in by Jamart to do a Spanish 
tango with sophomore student... Kateryn Donnelly. In 
this connection, Jamart was far more rigorous than an 
army drill sergeant during practice sessions!,” he 
noted. 119 That particular celebration was viewed by 
close to 400 visitors. In addition to the tango, other 
entertainments for May Day court included: a gymnas¬ 
tic tumbling routine by College students, the Mexican 
fiesta by College elementary school students, and a 
scarf dance, ending with the traditional Maypole 
Dance. Immediately following the outside festivities, a 
“queens tea” was held in the College Social Room, and 
at that time Blackwell presented the coveted Achieve¬ 
ment Keys. 120 

The girls’ interest also concerned themselves with 
less serious diversions. The girls’ interest in fashions was 
typical. Rationing of certain fabrics and chemicals had 
made war-years’ fashions hopelessly drab for most, so in 
the peacetime years, students indulged themselves. 
Regular feature columns in the post-war Holly Leaf 
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were devoted to this interest. A sample entry, now 
seemingly a little silly, then was quite serious: 

Instead of worrying about slips (or rather 
petticoats this spring) showing ... now we 
must MAKE them show. A row of wide lace 
added to the bottom of a slip will just do 
the trick. Or how about a plaid taffeta 
petticoat to rustle when you walk and to 
show when you sit down? ... (For cosmetics) 
a colorless liquid when applied over your 
favorite brand of lipstick to make it perma¬ 
nent. If this seems too much trouble, try 
blotting your lipstick and then powder 
lightly. 121 

Dances fell into the same carefree spirit. Announce¬ 
ment of the upcoming Christmas ball in 1947, carried 
the notice that the ball was “considered a formal, [but] 
the long evening dresses need not be escorted by a 
tuxedo; however, members of the social committee 
report that many men have expressed their intentions 
of wearing formal dress.” 122 All such formal dances 
were sedate affairs complete with a reception line 
headed by President and Mrs. Blackwell. The students' 
name for the line was the “automatic breatherizer [sic] 
test” since it was the unofficial check to make sure no 
one who had been drinking entered, but getting 
through without being caught became a real art and 
source of some pride for many. “Boogie and jive talk” 
also were much frowned on by some faculty and 
administrators, but “Hubba! Hubba! Hiya date bait!” 
was frequently heard around campus. 123 Such were the 
only signs of youths “rebellion.” 

Perhaps the height of triviality was the development 
of Rat Week when freshmen were hazed by the “Sopho¬ 
more War Council.” A special orientation week for 
freshmen was instituted in 1936-37, but it was a rather 
formal period of special counseling and introduction to 
College life. During the war, that week became increas¬ 
ingly devoted to pranks and jokes. In 1945, the fresh¬ 
men girls were required to dress as char (cleaning) 
women, with their hair piled high on their heads and 
wearing “dunce caps” made from Sunday newspaper. 
Wearing huge aprons with dust cloths falling from the 
pickets, sloppy hose with one rolled below the knee and 
tied with a polka dot ribbon for a garter, they carried a 
broom or mop everywhere. The boys were dressed as 
“babies” with their coats on backwards, one pants leg 
rolled up to the knee, pink and blue bonnets and hair 
ribbons, and each carrying a rattle. 124 As a means of 
adding College spirit to the “Rats” behavior, in 1948, 
freshmen were also required to wear an STC beanie 
cap. 125 
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By 1949, some were questioning the value of Rat 
Week. Freshmen were then required to wear clothes 
backwards, wear large signs, be paddled, have oversized 
rat traps fastened to some part of their clothing, run 
rather than walk everywhere, shine a sophomores 
shoes—in short, do everything any sophomore could 
think of. 

A favorite prank was “Air Raid”—whenever it was 
yelled by a sophomore, all freshmen within hearing 
distance were required to immediately “hit the deck” no 
matter where they were (mud puddles were a favorite 
target) and remain prone until the “All Clear” was 
yelled. Boys could expect calisthenics every night after 
dinner, and might be called to get out of bed several 
times during the night to get half-dressed and serenade 
the girls. Sometimes students would be driven three, 
five or 10 miles out of town and forced to walk back. 
The “week” was mercifully reduced to three days of 
hazing by then, but some practices did seem excessive 
to some. A few suggested eliminating the paddlings, 
soakings and “air raids.” Others thought wearing 
beanies and doing chores for sophomores would be 
sufficient. One freshman who had been through it all 
thought “that if the funny things were kept, such as 
going up town, fishing in a bucket on a street corner, 
doing the 'Conga [dance] on the street, and sweeping 
the doorsteps of stores, and did away with the things 
that hurt freshmen, everyone including the freshmen, 
would enjoy it much more and it would be much more 
fim.” 

Surprisingly, no one wanted to end Rat Week 
altogether. One freshman agreed “that there should be 
some notable difference in the appearance of a fresh¬ 
man and upper classman,” while another said, “In spite 
of all the cruelty and bad effects, initiation can not be 
overlooked or regarded as unimportant. ...” 126 

Post-war students could have their moderately 
serious moments. The male students interested in 
sports worked with the Mens Athletic Association and 
in cooperation with Coach Maggs to revive the 
College’s athletic program in everything “from soccer to 
gymnastics.” 127 Despite the fact the College had no 
equipment for hurdles or pole vaulting, the men 
organized track and field teams and made plans for a 
major invitational meet in the spring of 1948. Besides 
the other two state teachers colleges, Wesley, King 
College (Newark), Washington and Western Maryland 
colleges, and the Naval Academy were invited. The 
team also participated in the Penn Relay Champion¬ 
ships of America in Philadelphia in April that year and 
finished third in the quarter mile relay; the men did all 
the organizing of the team, including financing it. 128 
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In the major mens sports, soccer, basketball and 
baseball, STC gradually moved closer to a genuine 
intercollegiate schedule and racked up better winning 
records, year by year. With the increased interest in 
mens athletics, a cheerleading squad was organized in 
1948, 129 and a “Name the STC Mascot” contest was 
run by the SGA. Freshman Lloyd Fry won the contest 
and collected a pen as his prize for the name “Golden 
Gulls,” “Sea Gull” was the runner-up winning entry. 
However, the teams were so often referred to as the 
“STC Gulls,” that eventually “Sea Gulls” became the 
accepted name! 130 It turned out to be a name that 
stuck. 

Womens sports attracted less of a following, perhaps 
because of lighter schedules and a continued emphasis 
on intramural games and games with local high school 
teams. A statement in the 1942 Evergreen seemed to 
hold true in the late 1940s. It explained that the 
emphasis had been on the effort “to sponsor sports in 
which every woman student may find a place, rather 
than to present an intensified program for state-wide 
emulation.” 131 

Still, there was an increasing interest in several 
womens sports. The girls’ basketball team began in 
1950 and it was Alethea Whitney who developed the 
sport at STC. After coming to teach in 1954, she spent 
the next few years guiding and molding the team. Later 
she introduced field hockey and volleyball as varsity 
sports. She coached all women’s varsity teams, and 
taught and handled intramural activities. When she 
came to STC there were 150 women enrolled, or half 
the total student body. When Whitney retired in 1979, 
there were 1,500 women in a student body of just over 
2,900 students. As the only women’s coach and teacher 
in those early years, it was a struggle just to find bodies 
to officiate and assist. 

“I had to have the more talented girls to officiate 
intramural activities and to assist on a non-professional 
basis,” Whitney said. “One of my pet projects was the 
introduction of a social dancing class. I had about 60 
students (half girls) and this activity, although more or 
less extracurricular, was very popular. It provided a 
great deal of satisfaction to me.” Whitney came to 
Salisbury with a rich and varied background in educa¬ 
tion and women’s sports. When she retired in 1979 
after 25 years, she told an interviewer about her entry 
into education: 

When I graduated from high school at 
seventeen ... I was undecided on what I 
wanted to do. ... Consequently, I worked for 
government services in Florida [where she 
had attended high school] for four years 


during the Depression years. But for my 
first year during this period ... I taught 30 
kids in a Hillsborough County Children’s 
home in Tampa. Did I ever get the experi¬ 
ence! I not only taught them in class, but 
served as a housemother, supervised their 
clothes and even cut their hair. I decided 
then that I loved teaching. 

Whitney received a Bachelor of Science in education 
from the University of Tennessee in 1938 and a master’s 
in education in 1944. During that time she continued 
to teach in the Knoxville, Tennessee Elementary 
School; in East Liverpool Ohio High School she taught 
physical education to all the girls in school. She then 
taught at Georgia State College for Women and 
Georgia Southwestern College, where she was dean of 
women and director of physical education. Whitney 
went back to school and received her Ph.D. from the 
University of Michigan in 1957. 132 In the quarter 
century she was at Salisbury, she left an indelible 
imprint on the physical education program and on the 
lives of hundreds of young students. 

The revival and modifications of some old traditions 
also aroused some serious interest. The FTA in 1948 
revived the old habit of celebrating Arbor Day by 
planting five Washington Thorn Oaks along the walks 
leading to the front entrance steps. The five trees were 
in honor of five of the first faculty members, three of 
whom were still on the faculty at that time—Miss Ruth 
Powell, Dr. William Holloway, Dr. Anne Matthews, 

Dr. Isabelle Thomas and Dr. T.J. Caruthers. 133 May 
Day continued as an annual event, but the SGA 
changed the titles of the honorees and the rules for 
choosing them in 1946. As of that date, the court was 
no longer composed only of women, and class repre¬ 
sentatives were added to it. The Queen of May, Queen’s 
Escort, Miss STC, Best All-Around Man, Best Woman 
Athlete, and Best Man Athlete were elected by a 
complex set of rules. Each class nominated two candi¬ 
dates for each honor; the student body then voted by 
secret ballot for one choice for each. Should any 
nominee receive a majority of that first election’s votes, 
he or she was elected. If there was no clear majority, the 
two highest vote-getters for each honor were put on a 
second election ballot. Requirements for eligibility 
included a minimum of a C for seven semesters for 
Miss STC and for two semesters for others. 134 

The most serious social moments came in December 
1947 and in March 1948. On December 7, the French 
“Merci Train,” touring the nation with thank-you gifts 
to Americans, arrived in Salisbury. In a touching 
ceremony, the College was presented with 15 special 
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gifts from the people of France in appreciation for U.S. 
help in World War II. 135 in March, STC thanked its 
own, beginning with the planting and dedication of six 
evergreen trees on the back campus in memory of the 
six STC students killed in the war. 136 Ten days later, on 
March 29, a bronze plaque commemorating 289 
students and four faculty members who had served in 
the war was presented in evening ceremonies to the 
College by the alumni. Dr. John May, himself a 
veteran, had been asked by the SGA to form a commit¬ 
tee to investigate the cost and best method of financing 
the project. That committee decided the $700 could 
best be raised by the alumni and they readily agreed. 
The dedication was planned to coincide with the 
opening activities of homecoming. 137 It was, indeed, a 
moment for serious reflection. 

The End of a Decade 

The attitude of “don’t bother-me-with-business-I’m- 
too-busy-having-fim” could have a deleterious effect on 
some phases of College life. Such seemed to be the case 
with an editorial in the 1948 Holly Z^chiding 
students for their lack of school spirit and pride. The 
editor posed some embarrassing questions: 

What happens when the sophomore class 
calls a meeting? The president presides over 
a multitude of vacant seats. What happens 
when the Sophanes Players advertise for 
male tryouts for a new production? Ten men 
out of 160 come forth after considerable 
urging. What happens when one of the best 
speakers in the Eastern United States comes 
out for an assembly to talk on a topic of 
worldly importance to each member of the 
student body? Approximately 35 students 
bother to take the seat in the auditorium for 
his address. What happens when the 
president of the Men’s Association asks for 
volunteers to refinish and paint a lounge 
room that is so badly needed at present? 

Not over 10 men give their assistance; so the 
president attempts to finish it himself. ...” 138 

Most would agree that “school pride” is one of those 
issues in any college that periodically seems to resurface 
as a burning issue and then just kind of dies away, only 
to reappear again later. Most also would agree that 
when pride is lacking, there are certainly many more 
reasons for it than the uncomplicated fact that society is 
in a state of post-war euphoria. Yet when students raise 
the complaint, it cannot be ignored. 

In 1948, it probably was true that a major reason 
was the interest in more trivial, even juvenile, concerns. 
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The important point for STC is that a little more than 
two years after the appearance of the above charge, 
another Holly Z^vz/editorial praised the new campus 
signs of student pride, something that had been “sadly 
lacking for several years.” The first sign, it claimed, had 
appeared in the support for the student-sponsored 
Foreign Scholarship Fund, the amateur talent shows, 
Sophanes plays, a “Tired Old Man” basketball game, 
and finally the remodeling of the Student Activity 
Center. 139 

The Tired Old Man, or TOM, basketball game had 
pitted male students over 25 years old against the 
varsity team. TOM cheerleaders were Dr. Thomas, 

Miss Black, Jessie Fleming, Marian Parker and 
Madeline Herbert, all dressed in black, knee-length 
bloomers, white sailor-type blouses, black stockings and 
sneakers. Dr. John May—“appropriately dressed for the 
job”—sold peanuts for one cent a piece. Admission 
costs 25 cents each, and every player who scored in the 
game paid a penny a point for the honor. All money 
collected was contributed to the Foreign Scholars 
Fund. 140 Another, and somewhat surprising, element in 
the changing attitude toward the school was that of the 
town and local area, the editor explained: 

The acknowledgment and recognition given 
by the townspeople in surrounding areas 
made students feel that maybe STC was 
something. Townspeople, who before 
ignored STC, eagerly invited the recipient 
(of the Foreign Scholarship) to talk to their 
clubs, and to help them clear their concepts. 

They began to look up to STC students and 
go out of their way to remark about the 
student program. Slowly it began to dawn 
on students that maybe they were of some 
importance, after all, and that perhaps in 
their minds there was some salvation for 
STC. Thus, began to grow more rapidly the 
pride in the school and an eagerness for 

• • i4i 

constructive suggestions. ... 1 

If students were becoming more seriously involved 
in College life—taking the College itself more seriously 
and developing a new sense of school pride by 1950— 
that did not mean they had abandoned their pursuit of 
fun and games. Rat Week underwent some changes in 
the early 1950s, but it continued. Circumventing dorm 
rules remained a major challenge. Salisbury’s days as an 
all girls school were gone forever, and a healthy interest 
in the opposite sex had come to stay. 

Yet, June 1950 did bring a new shock and concern 
to STC, and to the country. The Korean War began. 
Suddenly, there was a new reason to be very serious. 
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When students returned to the campus in September, 
talk of “postponement” and “deferment” drifted out of 
every conversation. Trips to the mailbox were delayed as 
long as possible, fearing it would yield up the famous 
“Greetings ... Uncle Sam needs you.” The Korean 
“police action” was accepted in an entirely new spirit 
from that of World War II. There had been no “Pearl 
Harbor” in 1950, and, “My God! Its only been five 
years! Don’t we get a breather?” added up to very little 
enthusiasm for running right out and joining up. In 
March 1951, Dr. May spoke at a special assembly, 
giving a “pep talk” to the men concerning their attitude 
toward military service. 142 

In spring 1950, the College, anticipating freshmen 
and sophomore men might be drafted at the end of the 
school year, offered several “courses especially adapted 
to [their] needs.” Such courses as Basic Communica¬ 
tion, Mechanical Drawing, Map Reading and Meteo¬ 
rology, and Analytic Geometry and Integral Calculus 
were added to previous offerings of Chemistry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Physics and French. 143 Still, many young 
men sought deferment status. In order to qualify, a 
score of 70 or better on the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test (a three hour test) was necessary. 
Freshmen seeking deferment had to be in the upper 
half of the class, sophomores in the upper two-thirds 
and juniors in the upper three-fourths. 144 

By May 1951, the impact of war was once again a 
fact of College life. Students were urged to write letters 
to friends who had left the classroom for the battlefield. 
To many it must have seemed like a recurring night¬ 
mare. Overall, however, the Korean War affected STC 
far less than World War II. Students could not have 
known in 1951, of course, but the war that had never 
been a war would end within two years. Far fewer 
students than many feared would serve. The scare and 
concern students felt on campus in 1951 was at its 
height. From that point forward, the Korean police 
action became a secondary issue. 
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The 1950 s... 
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“The Castle”—home on Allen property 
proposed as annex to the mens dormitory 
when purchased in 1953 . 




Mrs, Grace Chaires at the construction 
site of the new library 


The President’s Home , 
late 1950s-early 1960s 


The new library , 1958 
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Dinners in the Dining Hall remain 
“semi-formal” through the 1950s 


Snack Bar buddies! 


Book Store in Student Center 


Snack Bar in Student Center 


Dr Blackwell officially opens the newly- 
renovated Student Center in the basement 
of Holloway Hall 1950 
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STC Spirit, 1950s style 


Womens Basketball, 1950s 


Mens Basketball, 1950s 
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Chapter 5 

Survival in the ’ 50 s 


Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur Devilbiss 


Calm Before the Storm 



fter 20 years as president of 
Salisbury State Teachers College, 

Dr. J. D. Blackwell retired in 1955. 
He came to that post in the midst of 
controversy. He saw the College through 
the last years of economic depression, engineered the 
development of a junior college curriculum, fretted 
over the social changes that came with the switch to a 
coed campus and steered STC through the trials and 
frustrations of a world war. The last years of his admin¬ 
istration were, deservedly, ones of relative peace and 
calm. Indeed, one might almost call them dull. 


No spectacular growth occurred in any phase of 
College life. The enrollment dropped, in fact, from 340 
in 1949-50 to 288 in 1950-51 due to the Maryland law 
shifting high school curriculum to 12 years rather than 
11. 1 Enrollment remained below 300 (around 250) 
until a sudden spurt to 448 in 1953-54. State Superin¬ 
tendent Thomas Pullen established a goal of enrolling 
500 students by 1955, a goal almost reached. Accord¬ 
ingly, there were few changes in administrative and 
faculty personnel. Some titles were changed—social 
director became student personnel director, senior 
typist became senior stenographer, and superintendent 
of buildings and grounds became the maintenance 
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supervisor—but the only additions were supervisors of 
the mens and womens residence halls. 

Mrs. L. J. Miles and Mae Williams jointly became 
womens dorm supervisors in 1953-54 while Helen 
Jamart relinquished her teaching duties, except for 
teaching health education, to become mens dorm 
supervisor in 1951-52. 2 Jamart’s semi-retirement 
created a vacancy in womens physical education 
instruction, which was filled by Martha Holloway for a 
year, and then by Dr. Alethea Whitney in 1953. That 
year, which had a higher enrollment, also saw the 
addition of Francis Fleming in English. Fleming, who 
taught as a replacement at STC during the war years, 
actually returned as assistant social director in 1952, 3 
but her appointment as full-time instructor in English 
in 1953 marked the first “real” addition to the faculty 
since the hiring of Kenneth Martin in geography in 
1950. The third new face on the College faculty in 

1952 was that of Frank White who replaced a member 
of the math department who resigned. 4 A fourth 
individual, May Truitt, joined the library staff 7 that 
year. 5 

While several changes were made during the period 
from 1950-955 in the Campus School faculty, no new 
positions were created; a faculty of five served through¬ 
out those years. Three people, who became part of the 
staff at that time, deserve mention because of the close 
relationships they developed with many students over 
the next several years. Margaret Ennis became manager 
of the Snack Bar in January 1952. The mother of five, 
she became almost a second mother to hundreds of 
students. “I love them all,” Ennis said of STC students. 
“They seem to keep me young.” 6 The feeling was 
mutual. Fred Foltz became maintenance supervisor in 

1953 and quickly became “Uncle Fred” to most. An 
“outdoors type of man” as some described Uncle Fred, 
he was also confidant, adviser and the man who could 
be depended on to help in an emergency. Walter Black 
joined the maintenance staff in 1950, but he was hardly 
a newcomer to STC. His father, David, helped con¬ 
struct the first building on campus and later joined the 
staff himself. His sister Eva Bailey also worked at the 
College for years until her retirement in the 1970s, as 
did Walters wife Priscilla, or Pat. 7 Blacks friendly smile 
and willing hand became a welcome fixture around 
campus (and later, guests of the College came to 
recognize his considerable talents as a bartender). The 
inclusion of these staff members in the “family” of 
Salisbury State was testimony to the spirit begun and 
nurtured since the schools founding. 

There were additions to the physical plant as part of 
a six-year building program set in 1950. In 1953-54, 


the acquisition of 32 acres brought the total campus to 
62 acres. This “new campus” included two private 
homes facing College Avenue; the southernmost of 
these was newly built in 1950 and it was chosen as a 
home for the president—finally. After repainting and 
redecorating, the Blackwell family moved in their home 
in April 1954. 8 (Blackwell also was presented by the 
state with a new “ ’88 Oldsmobile” to replace the old 
1947 Buick in the summer of 1954. 9 One is tempted 
to imagine how Dr. Holloway would have smiled, 
could he have known.) The other private home, known 
for several years simply as “the ranch house,” was 
converted to administrative offices for the president, 
dean and business office. 10 There were numerous 
repairs and renovations, as well. A new electric 
scoreboard was installed in the gym. The girls dorm 
was repainted, the rooms in “blue or yellow and the 
halls ... resplendent in a deep pink ... and lavatories ... 
painted a sparkling ivory,” 11 as someone described it at 
the time. Some girls described the glaring color scheme 
in less complimentary terms—like “stomach-churning 
shrimp” and “hangover blue.” New rugs and reuphol¬ 
stering of some furniture improved the Social Room. 

The new boys’ dorm, opened in 1951, finally 
acquired a Bendix washer in spring 1952, but, within 
weeks, it was broken! In Holly Leaf articles, the boys 
noted that, “Due to the fact that our Bendix was 
broken loose from its anchorage, it now costs 50 cents 
to operate. Twenty-five for the machine and 25 for Al 
Moran to sit on it.” 12 Some suggested the College 
Bulletin should carry a notice to incoming freshmen to 
“bring a good leather saddle for the Bendix. ...” 13 As 
part of the 1954 Arbor Day ceremonies, the stark 
landscaping around the dorm was improved by plant¬ 
ing a large hemlock at the rear of the building in honor 
of Jamart, the first dorm supervisor. A Japanese holly 
was planted in honor of the men of the Class of 1954. 14 

One of the biggest changes in the dorms had 
unanticipated side effects. Until the early 1960s, 
Salisbury followed the traditional college schedule. 
Classes began in the second or third week in Septem¬ 
ber, a break came at Christmas time and final exams 
began in January. Ocean City employers of students 
liked this schedule. Then the College installed air- 
conditioning in the classrooms and the administration 
asked permission to begin classes before Labor Day and 
end exams before Christmas. Angry Ocean City 
businesses appealed to state officials, making the case 
that the state invested in tourism and should reconsider 
college schedules related to that. (Governor Donald 
Schaefer, in fact, did ask the State Board for Higher 
Education in August 1987 to consider changing the 
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schedule so that classes would begin after Labor Day, 
but it did not comply.) 15 

By far the largest expenditure approved in the 1950- 
building program was $454,000 for construction of a 
new demonstration school. (Requests for funds for a 
new library, a second mens dorm with kitchen and 
dining hall, a mens gym and athletic field, and remod¬ 
eling of the old Campus School and library were not 
approved by the legislature.) 16 The new Campus 
School was planned for about 200 students and 
included all the features deemed necessary for the 
implementation of the most modern educational needs. 
Six classrooms, a science room, library, gymnasium, 
kindergarten (complete with fireplace and two-way 
mirror for observations), cafeteria, health suite and 
faculty offices were included in the original plans, with 
an auditorium to be added later. Governor Theodore 
McKeldin, Superintendent Pullen and Board of 
Education Vice President Jerome Frampton were 
among the dignitaries present for the groundbreaking 
in August 1953 17 and the school was opened to 
students in September 1955. 18 In all, the state spent a 
total of $1,195,000 on the Salisbury campus from 
1950 through 1954, 19 certainly no mean sum; but its 
failure to provide for other needed construction— 
library, gymnasium, dormitory—indicated its hesitancy 
toward more rapid growth of STC. 

This curious kind of push-pull relationship between 
the state and the state teachers colleges went on all 
throughout the early 1950s. On the one hand, the state 
allowed Salisbury, specifically, to expand its curriculum 
offerings in several areas from 1946 to 1956. In place of 
one four-year course leading to a B.S. in education, two 
four-year programs leading to a B.S. in elementary 
education and to a B.S. in junior high education were 
offered. The two-year academic transfer curriculum was 
formalized as a two-year course leading to an Associate 
of Arts; and the course offerings were allowed to grow 
from 73 in 1946 to 124 in 1956. 20 Nor was there any 
apparent effort to curtail the College’s emphasis on 
academics rather than professional methods. For a few 
years, Salisbury alone among the teachers colleges 
offered courses in international relations and in French 
language. 21 A sampling of guest speakers on campus 
from 1950 through 1955 reveals many who were not 
educators—historian Henry Steele Commager, interna¬ 
tional affairs authority Dr. H. P. Van Walt, Syrian 
educator Yusef Shaish, Indian journalist Dr. M. 
Krishnayya, world traveler William Holmes, anthro¬ 
pologist Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, actress Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, industrialist James I. DuPont and educator Dr. 
Robert S. Hillyer. 22 


Further, a “curriculum bulletin” published for the 
faculty by Blackwell in 1952 was concerned primarily 
with the question, “How Can We Lift the Level of 
Academic Performance?” and offered six suggestions for 
doing so. His suggestions demonstrated his and the 
College’s genuine concern for this objective, but also 
revealed, subtly, another College policy—that of 
encouraging regional students who might not be 
adequately prepared for college nor normally consid¬ 
ered “college material” to attend Salisbury regardless of 
their fears and hesitancy. To polish these “diamonds-in- 
the-rough,” Blackwell suggested the faculty get in¬ 
volved. Blackwell suggested the faculty discuss helpful 
study techniques with their classes and candidly inform 
students how much study time was needed. He also 
suggested the faculty give short frequent tests and 
discuss corrected tests to keep students informed of 
their progress; faculty were urged to keep students 
aware of course goals and short-term assignments, 
possibly by the use of duplicated study guides or 
assignment sheets. Blackwell said faculty should 
encourage class participation of slow or timid students 
with occasional discussions and “make adequate use of 
our past experience as teacher to predetermine the most 
difficult concepts which exist in our courses.” 23 Clearly, 
the underlying intention was to encourage enrollment 
and try to prevent dropouts, without any specific 
reference to degree program or curriculum. 

The president’s policy of giving equal emphasis to 
liberal arts and education, in effect since his arrival in 
Salisbury in 1935, was reinforced by state philosophy. 

In 1952, the Committee to Study Teacher Education in 
Maryland recommended, “Opportunities should be 
provided for prospective teachers to concentrate on 
specific areas of interest, the specific area in each case to 
reflect the interest and aptitudes of the individual 
concerned.” Accordingly, the trend toward liberal arts 
emphasis in teachers colleges should be continued and 
intensified, the committee concluded. 24 Certainly, this 
emphasis, combined with a well-publicized junior 
college curriculum, had helped bring a dramatic rise in 
enrollment in the 1930s. Yet, the same degree of 
student growth did not occur in the 1950s. The 
question was “Why not?” It was not because the A.A. 
program was suddenly de-emphasized. A publicity 
brochure from Blackwell’s last year at STC continued 
to give considerable space to junior college preparatory 
programs in medicine, business administration, jour¬ 
nalism, law, nursing, agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, optometry and the liberal arts. 25 That same 
year, test dates for Graduate Record Exams (GREs) and 
Law School Administration Tests (LSATs) were well 
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publicized for B.S. candidates desiring to continue their 
college education rather than immediately enter the 
teaching profession. 26 

The answer lies, in large part, in state policy. While 
permitting growth and expansion on the fringes of the 
total curricula offerings, it simultaneously began to pull 
back in regard to some aspects of expansion that could 
have brought even greater growth of the teachers 
colleges. In response to the recommendations of the 
Committee to Study Teacher Education, the combined 
faculties of the five state teachers colleges met at 
Towson in 1953 to consider curriculum changes toward 
more liberal arts offerings. Three of their resolutions 
were particularly significant: 

• That further study should be given to the matter of 
preparing high school teachers, 

• That the opportunity to choose an area of concen¬ 
tration should be offered to all students and 

• That the state teachers colleges should not prescribe 
more than one-fourth of the total program in the 
professional courses. 27 

The first of these is especially important. Throughout 
the early 1950s, there were several requests that the 
State Board of Education allow the teachers colleges to 
offer high school teacher training programs. All those 
requests, however, had been refused because “of the 
acute shortage of elementary teachers,” and, in fact, “by 
gentlemens agreement” the state teachers colleges agreed 
to limit their programs to the elementary and junior 
high school teaching fields. The Board succumbed to 
pressures that high school teacher preparation would be 
handled by the liberal arts colleges, the University of 
Maryland and Johns Hopkins University. 28 

Actually, the Board took several emergency measures 
to increase the supply of elementary teachers. In 
February 1953, for example, a “conversion” program to 
influence liberal arts graduates and undergraduates to 
switch to elementary training was instituted in the 
teachers colleges by designing a special fifth-year 
curriculum. Special recruitment campaigns began on 
the liberal arts college campuses, and the five liberal arts 
colleges and the University of Maryland introduced 
elementary teacher education programs. This move, of 
course, ended the so-called “gentlemens agreement” yet 
the shortage remained severe enough throughout the 
1950s that the teachers colleges continued to restrict 
their programs to elementary and junior high. 29 

The recommendations by the faculty regarding the 
Colleges liberal arts emphasis were adopted by the 
Board in 1954. The curriculum pattern, thus estab¬ 
lished, called for 65 semester hours in general educa¬ 
tion (arts and sciences) courses, 35 hours in profes¬ 


sional education and 28 hours of electives. This led the 
Board of Education to change the degree granted from 
B.S. in education to simply Bachelor of Science in 
1956. 30 Salisbury’s faculty also made their own study, 
and in May 1953, submitted a long list of specific 
suggestions and 13 general questions. Many of the 
Board recommendations were in line with the com¬ 
bined recommendations by the faculty; for example, 
the faculty noted the need to increase requirements in 
economics, government and sociology, to change some 
required English courses to electives, and to reduce the 
number of required education hours from 37 to 33. 

Not surprisingly, many of the specific suggestions were 
directed toward education courses. These suggestions 
included: adding a course in audio-visual techniques 
and providing for an A-V lab, creating a course in 
guidance, eliminating the Principles of Teaching course, 
changing the nutrition course from required to elective, 
offering courses in the exceptional child and adolescent 
psychology, and reducing the 16 hours credit for 
student teaching. Raising the standards for entrance to 
teacher education, and separating and enlarging the 
library budgets for the College and Campus School 
were important suggestions. 31 Almost all of these 
recommendations were accepted and adopted by 1955. 

During Blackwell’s last five years at Salisbury, 
therefore, a clearer picture of Salisbury’s (and other 
teachers colleges’) role in Maryland high education 
began to develop. The College would reaffirm its 
function as a teacher training institution. While the 
junior college program would not be abandoned or 
disallowed, the liberal arts courses would be chiefly a 
bulkhead to support teacher education. It is difficult to 
determine who was responsible for this quiet shift. 
Indeed, many at the state level had never perceived 
Salisbury as anything but an elementary education 
training school, despite its self-image. The ongoing 
controversy in the legislature over state financial 
support for non-state colleges and universities, com¬ 
bined with a controversy among the governor,' legisla¬ 
ture, and board of trustees of the University of Mary¬ 
land over the future of Salisbury in the 1950s contin¬ 
ued. The result for some was a strengthening of the 
view of the teachers colleges as single-purpose, non¬ 
competitive schools. Pullen, as state superintendent, 
was forced to tread a fine line between maintaining 
support for the teachers colleges and not antagonizing 
the powerful University and its supporters. As most 
who knew him acknowledged, Pullen was no fighter in 
educational politics. 

Within STC, there was little or no evidence of 
political infighting or maneuvering. Rather, Blackwell’s 
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final years seem to have been marked by remarkable 
harmony within the faculty and administration as in all 
other facets of College life. A plan for faculty organiza¬ 
tion, based on a similar plan at Towson, was presented 
at the faculty meeting in March 1950, shortly after 
Dean Bosley joined the administration, and presum¬ 
ably, chiefly in response to his arrival. It was a simple, 
uncomplicated plan. The social director, account clerk, 
registrar, senior secretary, dietician, nurse and mainte¬ 
nance supervisor all answered directly to the president, 
as did the dean of instruction. The librarian and 
instructors were subordinate to the dean. The some¬ 
what surprising part of the plan was that the director of 
teacher education also was directly answerable to the 
president, not to the dean. Furthermore, the assistant 
supervisors of practice teaching, the only members of 
the faculty whose classroom duties were confined 
strictly to education, were subordinate to the director of 
teacher education rather than to the dean, as were other 
faculty members. The principal of the Campus School 
was subordinate to the director of teacher education. 32 

This plan was implemented. Although it placed a 
great burden and responsibility on the president, it 
made possible a very clear chain of command and was 
only slightly less authoritative than previously when 
there was no dean. The small size of the faculty meant 
there were still no departmental division or department 
chairmen. Faculty meetings continued to be regularly 
scheduled, but seldom dealt with matters more substan¬ 
tive than elections or reports on meetings attended. The 
full faculty met the first Monday of each month, the 
Student Personnel Committee on the second Monday, 
the Administrative Council ‘and such other commit¬ 
tees as so arranged with the (principals) office” on the 
third Monday, and the Student Counseling Committee 
on the fourth Monday. 33 Since there were no faculty 
bylaws, the faculty committee organization also re¬ 
mained loose and rather informal. 

Many faculty members were assigned to perform 
specific functions for special events. In 1950-51, for 
example, the list included: High School Seniors Day, 
May Day, Music Festival for the Eastern Shore, Silver 
Anniversary, Orientation, Assembly, Day Room, 
Curriculum Revision, Demonstration School Building, 
College Activity Center, Publicity, Public and Profes¬ 
sional Regulations, Counseling, Entrance to College, 
and Teacher Training and Regulations committees. 34 
This list remained little changed through 1954-55. A 
few committees were dropped (the Music Festival 
Committee existed only in 1952-53) and some added 
as the need arose, as was a Middle States Accreditation 
Committee formed when the College made an applica- 
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tion for accreditation in 1953-54. One significant 
addition came in 1952 with the establishment of the 
Administrative Council. Its purpose was to “provide a 
small administrative group for the consideration of 
(four types of) problems:” interfaculty relationships 
with the SGA, interfaculty relationships, faculty- 
student interrelationships and student interrelation¬ 
ships. 35 Its task would appear to have been formidable, 
but since no records of its activity, authority or effec¬ 
tiveness seem to remain, one wonders if its existence 
was truly meaningful or merely a paper concession. 

Student social life, for the most part, maintained the 
same level of non-controversy and near-apathy as other 
facets of the College community. Traditional events 
proceeded in the same patterns as earlier. Freshmen 
orientation week scheduled annually featured parties, 
informal dances, tests, assemblies, registration and the 
parent-faculty-freshmen dinner. Sophomore big 
brothers and sisters, assigned to each entering fresh¬ 
man, wrote letters to their charges in the summer and 
guided them through the first days confusion. Even 
Rat Week was calmer. All freshmen had to wear beanies 
and a large sign listing their name, home address, age, 
height, weight, waist measurement, room and tele¬ 
phone numbers. A copy of the rules for Rat Week had 
to be worn inside the left foot stocking and shoe and 
had to be produced at the request of any upperclass¬ 
man. When asked to identify himself, the “rat” was 

required to reply, “I am_from the hicktown of 

_, a lowly and humble rat and a member of the 

Freshmen Class. I am both proud and honored to be 
admitted to this august seat of learning—Salisbury 
State College. I am likewise doubly honored to have 
been spoken to by a noble and enlightened upperclass¬ 
man.” 

After rising each morning at 6:30 a.m., rats were not 
allowed to enter the dining hall until receiving the 
consent of an upperclassman, and then had to escort an 
upperclassman—of the opposite sex—to breakfast. 

Once inside the dining hall, any rat who violated any of 
the rules for the week had to go to the balcony and 
entertain the students with songs, imitations, speeches, 
pet sayings and the like. Penalties were marked on slips 
of paper and kept in a fish bowl in the front lobby; the 
bowl had to be guarded by a freshman at all times to 
prevent its being stolen by an upperclassman. Penalties 
included doing an hours work for a big brother or 
sister, cleaning the snack bar and scrubbing the hall 
with a toothbrush. A tug-of-war in the city park 
between freshmen and sophomores was held in the 
middle of Rat Week; if the rats won, the week of hazing 
was shortened by one day. 36 The whole affair had taken 
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on a far different nature from the “Air Raids,” soakings 
and long walks back to campus. A Holly Leaf editorial 
in 1953 praised the new style of initiation, and closed 
with a comment reminiscent of an earlier decade: 

... It gives us great pleasure that the ‘hazing’ 
phase of Rat Week is steadily growing 
gentler and gentler every year, while the 
freshmen as individuals are becoming more 
and more important. ... The goals of 
teaching include treating every student as a 
separate, capable unit in himself. ... 37 

This re-emphasis on teaching found its way into 
other traditions, as well. A note of welcome to alumni 
returning for the 1951 Homecoming pointed to this 
and to the homogeneous nature of the College popula¬ 
tion: 

The seniors look to you ... for news about 
the field of education and what their 
problems will be. You will be to them an 
important source of first-hand information. 

They will also be a connecting link for the 
recent graduates who remember them as 
freshmen, sophomores or juniors. Of 
course, you will all be anxious to renew old 
faculty acquaintances. We are indeed 
fortunate to have several instructors who 
have seen every class graduate from this 
College, so virtually no one who has ever 
attended this College can be a stranger. 38 

Fall Homecomings really were alumni events, despite 
the relationship with current students alluded to in the 
above text. In 1950, 1,500 alums were invited to the 
Silver Anniversary Homecoming. Blackwell sent letters 
to newspapers in Baltimore and throughout the Eastern 
Shore announcing the day’s events. Registration was 
followed by tea from 3-4 p.m., where President 
Blackwell and Mrs. Blackwell would “receive,” assisted 
by Dr. Ida Bell Thomas, faculty advisor to the Alumni 
Association since its inception.” Anniversary cakes were 
to be served and 25 of them were to contain silver 
mementos. From 5-5:30 p.m., the SGA planned to give 
alums tours of the buildings, especially the new men’s 
dormitory, College Activity Center and the women’s 
newly renovated dorm lounges. Dinner was to end with 
Dr. Ann Matthews showing a film and slide show 
highlighting the College’s 25 years of growth. 39 

The afternoon feature continued to be a soccer game 
between the varsity “Golden Gulls” and alumni 
“Golden Gulls.” Only once in 1954 was the varsity 
matched against another college (University of Balti¬ 
more). Miss Ruth, unknown to students of STC in the 
‘50s, still presided over afternoon tea. And the evening 


dance, often held off campus, was sometimes advertised 
as “primarily for ... the alumni ... [though] undergradu¬ 
ates [are welcome] to attend.” 40 The spring Alumni 
Day, coinciding with graduation week activities and 
featuring the induction ceremony of seniors, continued 
to be observed through 1955 and beyond. The only 
real change in these traditions came in 1954 when the 
fall Homecoming was moved from October, when “it 
was hard for members to attend ... [since] all teachers 
were required to attend the MSTS ...” to the first 
Saturday in November. (The November date was 
picked, incidentally, because it was Lucy Bennett’s 
birthday. Bennett, longtime English teacher at the 
College, reached the states mandatory retirement age 
and was forced to resign in February 1955. The alumni 
thought the new date would be a nice gesture, but 
Bennett did not attend. 41 ) 

May Day had grown into one of the more elaborate 
traditions by the 1950s. The planning committee was 
almost unwieldy. The committee included a faculty 
member serving as general chairman, the faculty adviser 
and president of the SGA, the art and music directors, 
dietician, directors and presidents of the men’s and 
women’s dorms, a Campus School faculty member and 
a library staff member. It also included three student 
sub-committees on publicity, special performances and 
the reception. In preparing for an upcoming Middle 
States Accreditation evaluation, a statement summariz¬ 
ing each committee’s function and purpose was pre¬ 
pared in 1954. The May Day committee chairman 
accordingly prepared such a report, and the statement 
of “Objectives and Purposes,” was noteworthy for being 
very concise. Four objectives were listed: 

1. To provide a school-wide function involving 
group cooperation and endeavor, 

2. To honor duly elected campus leaders, 

3. To serve as a means of publicizing in the commu¬ 
nity some of the activities of the College and 

4. To provide an opportunity for student enjoyment 
in public performance. 42 

Surprisingly, none of these referred to the teacher¬ 
training element that played such a central role in the 
origin of June Joyance/May Day. 

Generally, organized campus social activities were 
fewer and less elaborate due to fewer funds. In 1949- 
50, the 330 students each paid a $10 activity fee, 
providing a sizable fund for SGA distribution. The 
1950-51 drop in enrollment to only 202 meant a 
decrease of almost $ 1,300 in activity fees. The first 
items cut were student parties, dances and athletic 
equipment. In the spring of 1951, therefore, the 
students voted to raise the activity fee to $ 15 per 
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person, to partially solve the problem. 43 As it hap¬ 
pened, the enrollment dropped again in 1951-52, but 
rose to about 250 the following year. The problem of 
fund distribution was somewhat alleviated, meanwhile, 
by the gradual demise of several clubs and organiza¬ 
tions. The Baglean-Carnean Debating Society, College 
Band, Home Association and Cosmophonic Society 
simply withered away and by 1952-53, were no longer 
in the College catalogue. The Mens Association was 
transformed into the Mens Day Association. 

At the start of the 1953-54 school year, the SGA 
budget looked amazingly good. Over $900 remained 
from the previous year, giving SGA a total of over 
$4,000 to distribute among eight recipients. The 
Evergreen received the largest sum, while The Holly Leaf 
and Social Committee each received $900, and the 
newspaper staff promised to publish tri-weekly rather . 
than monthly in return. The Social Committee agreed 
to sponsor five formal dances and several special 
weekends. The Sophanes Players, FTA, Christian 
Association and Photography Club each received some 
funds, and $200 was allocated for the Scholarship Fund 
established the previous spring. (This was awarded to a 
junior or senior boarding student who would work in 
the campus post office; however, after 1954, the money 
was no longer termed a scholarship and was abandoned 
completely in 1955-56 when a bonded postmaster was 
employed. 44 ) The SGA left $560 in the treasury for 
emergency uses. 45 The Newman Club, newly organized 
in 1952-53, received no funds, nor did several other 
organizations that previously were financed from these 
activity fees. This 1953-54 budget became a pattern for 
the next several years. 

Participation in clubs and activities actually involved 
much more than merely an expression of interest on the 
part of a student. The honor point system was insti¬ 
tuted shortly after Blackwell came to STC, but few 
students probably truly understood it or realized its 
importance. The basic plan was quite simple. During 
the four years in college, every student accumulated 
points for every extra-curricular activity entered. If one 
managed to accrue 32 honor points in four years, then 
a grade of A for leadership was entered on the student’s 
permanent record; 24 points earned a B, 16 points a C, 
and 8 points a D. These marks had no bearing at all on 
graduation or on the degree, but were entered on the 
record as a “good indicator to a school administrator as 
to whether or not a student [was] industrious and well- 
rounded.” 46 

Several attempts to revise this system were made. A 
letter to the editor of The Holly Leaf in 1953 especially 
urged that it be studied and revised, claiming the 
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system had “been very lax and mobile in the past... 

[and the judges had] not been consistent in ... awarding 
honor points. It has become a matter or ridicule 
throughout the school. The student body laughs at it 
and holds it in general contempt.” The letter writer 
concluded with an accusation that the points were 
given only to those with high scholastic ability. 47 That 
spring the SGA again recommended major revisions, 
including provision for automatically dropping inactive 
clubs and minor or intramural sports from the point 
list. Two awards for juniors and seniors only were to be 
differentiated. A scholastic award would represent a 
scholastic grade average of 3.25, but a leadership award 
would be based on a minimum grade average of 2.75 
plus leadership as demonstrated by accumulation of 
honor points. 48 

Honor points were also used in the selection of Who's 
Who nominees and the Achievement Key Award. The 
Whos Who award also considered scholarship, citizen¬ 
ship and “future promise.” In 1954-55, the scholarship 
section was changed from one years work to a consider¬ 
ation of cumulative averages, and the selection commit¬ 
tee membership changed to include three students as 
well as three faculty members. 49 

Reduced enrollment and tighter budgets resulted in 
a modified athletic program as well. The cross-country 
team, in its third season in 1950-51, could barely 
muster the minimum of five members necessary for 
competition 50 and was abandoned soon thereafter. 
Baseball was dropped as a team sport in 1950 due to 
insufficient funds resulting from fewer students. To 
help make up for student disappointment, Coach 
Maggs promoted informal participation in softball, 
tennis and, in 1952, golf. Several of the would-have- 
been baseball team members played for some of the 
Central Shore League teams. 51 Baseball finally was 
reinstituted in 1955 after the athletic fee was raised to 
$15. Though more and more of the Gulls’ opponents 
were other colleges, only the soccer team seemed to 
turn in consistently good season records. The girls’ 
basketball team, with Martha Holloway as coach, did 
have an undefeated record against four other colleges in 
1952, but the emphasis for women’s sports remained 
on intramurals and town and high school competitors. 
A new shot of vitality was injected into girls’ physical 
education programs when Alethea Whitney joined the 
faculty in 1953-54. Early in the fall of her first year, 
girls were enthusiastically stating, she “has already 
created a decidedly new interest in the physical educa¬ 
tion program. Plans are underway for an entirely new 
system for both varsity and intramural sports.” 52 

One effort to enliven student life was the formation 
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of a club calling itself the “Gull Wing” in September 
1952. Perhaps the creators had been inspired by the 
soccer teams 4-3 season the year before, or hoped to 
counter the disappearance of baseball and cross-country 
contests. The club name was taken from the teams’ 
nickname, Golden Gulls. It was not strictly an athletic 
group and members stated they organized “so that the 
people who are interested in entertaining can further 
their efforts ... and aid and assist any promotion and 
presentation of their plans if they so desire.” To qualify 
for membership, joiners had to be students at STC, 
“both morally and spiritually sound and of unquestion¬ 
able character,” and friendly. Meetings were called to 
order by “the First Feather,” at least every two weeks. 53 
Little mention was made of the Gull Wing after the 
initial announcement of its formation, and its fate was 
shrouded in obscurity. However, other efforts to 
organize a greater variety of participatory events were 
more successful. 

Whitney quickly formed an intramural program and 
a Round Robin Tournament that proved so popular it 
became a regular feature annually. The Mens Athletic 
Association also organized an extensive program in 
1954-55, including intramural soccer, tennis, barbell, 
archery, volleyball, track, golf, basketball, boxing, 
softball and gymnastics. 54 The gym squad, later 
including men and women, became an especially 
popular feature on High School Seniors Day and even 
toured local high schools with its exhibitions. A 
separate co-ed fencing club, with Whitney as sponsor 
and MacCurdy Burnet as instructor, was also formed in 
1954. 55 

This revival of sports interest encouraged some to 
start promoting the idea of STC joining an inter¬ 
collegiate conference, the Mason-Dixon Conference 
(which included Washington College at Chestertown) 
was viewed as the most logical. One student astutely 
reasoned: 

This would enable us to have a standing, a 
constant schedule, recognition of our 
prowess among our contemporaries, an 
incentive to achieve the good position in the 
aforementioned, and last but not least an 
enlargement of our student body. There is 
not a better advertising agent to be obtained 
than a competent athletic department. 56 

Conference membership did not come until much 
later, but the spirit expressed in the proposal was a 
healthy one. About the closest thing to “controversy” in 
Blackwells tenure, came in his very last year. The 
Senior Class of 1955 published a yearbook that kept 
the STC community snickering and,giggling for years. 


Normally, the school publications were scrutinized by 
faculty advisers, but a slick “con job” by some imagina¬ 
tive seniors on a temporary adviser that year resulted in 
several red faces and much good-natured ribbing. The 
more “questionable” aspects of the ’55 Evergreen were 
the candid references to students’ supposedly “taboo” 
social activities and the blatant buffoonery in regard to 
almost all faculty and administrators. A double-page 
school-year calendar, for example, marked special dates 
with soccer balls, birthday cakes or holiday symbols. 
There were also several Fridays, each labeled “Big 
Friday,” marked with little brown jugs and the familiar 
XXX—these were more commonly known to students 
as “functions” or off-campus beer parties. Another 
double-page spread of informal faculty photos identi¬ 
fied each with such award-titles as “Best Bull Shooter,” 
“Foggiest,” “Biggest Misfit,” “Art Carney Award.” In a 
long “poem” titled “A Class Revolution” seniors and 
faculty members’ names and nicknames were mixed in 
poorly disguised character sketches. But perhaps the 
item that drew the loudest “tsk-tsks” and “tee-hees” was 
a parody titled “T’was the Day of Vacation.” Almost 
any STC alumni who graduated before 1965 can still 
identify most of the “characters.” 57 

As part of a speech on “STC Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow,” at the alumni-student-faculty Homecom¬ 
ing dinner in October 1954, Blackwell announced 
plans to retire June 1, 1955. 58 He had given fully of 
himself for 20 years and had left an indelible imprint 
on the College. It has been his task to create an identity 
for the newly named State Teachers College at 
Salisbury, and that he had done, largely due to the force 
of his own personality. Personality, in fact, was the 
theme Blackwell chose for his farewell speech to the 
faculty at an honorary dinner in May 1955. The 
outline for his talk on “some important personality 
traits necessary for abundant living” was based on the 
letters in the word “personality,” and perhaps best 
summarize his own: 

P = purpose, plan and play 

E = education and enthusiasm for life 

R = religion - a philosophy of life 

S = service 

O = opportunity 

N = nerve or courage 

A = attitudes - right ones 

L » leadership or loyalty 

I = individual influence 

T = thoughtfulness 

Y = youthful enthusiasm 59 
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In discussing his retirement plans, Blackwell revealed 
another little insight when he announced that he and 
Mrs. Blackwell would move back to the Baltimore area 
rather than remain in Salisbury. He explained, “I have 
always missed the hills. ... In Green Spring Valley I will 
be able to look up at them again. It will be wonderful. 

... ” 60 It was not surprising that a man of his energy and 
lifelong interest in education would find retirement 
boring. Within three months of retirement, he returned 
to work at the University of Baltimore as acting director 
of admissions and acting dean of students. 61 His 
responsibilities included evaluating high school credits 
and any advanced standing credits of entering students. 
As acting dean of students, Blackwell really was “right 
at home,” for his most important duty at the university 
was to counsel any students with grade problems. 62 It 
was a task he performed countless times for hundreds 
of students at STC. 

STC also lost another longtime friend and familiar 
face on the faculty in 1955. Dr. T. J. Caruthers, one of 
the original faculty members, retired that same year. In 
his 31-year career at Salisbury, he played an integral 
role in the growth and development of the teacher 
education program, and his comments on the changes 
he witnessed were particularly noteworthy. The biggest 
change he had seen, Caruthers said, was the “broader 
concept of subject material dealing more with the 
individual characteristics of the students. The old 
school’s’ major concern was subject matter but the new 
trend [was] subject matter plus the development of the 
children’s character and personality.” Also, he added, 
“One of the most glorious advances [had been] the 
frank and broadened outlook on courtship and mar¬ 
riage that the faculty and students now have. ...” He 
especially liked “the way young married people [were 
now] accepted in the College.” Just before his retire¬ 
ment, Caruthers published a small monograph titled, 
“The Basis of Permanency of the Salisbury State 
Teachers College.” In his conclusions in that paper, 
Caruthers offered a final observation—and perhaps 
admonition, “The State Teachers College will stand or 
fall on the ideals it has helped to fashion and the moral 
character which its graduates have and the degree to 
which they transmit character to oncoming genera¬ 
tions.” 63 

Singleness of Purpose 

Salisbury State began its fourth decade with its third 
new president. The new president, Dr. Wilbur Devilbiss, 
brought with him a strong background in Maryland 
public education. He attended a one-room school in 
Johnsville, MD, attended high school in Libertytown and 
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graduated from Boys High School in 1921. 64 Ironically, 
Devilbiss started his career as a teacher at nearby Mardela 
Springs High School in 1925, the same year Salisbury 
State Normal School opened its doors. From Mardela, 
Devilbiss taught in Frederick County public schools for 
six years, then served as principal there for 10 years, and 
in 1942 became supervisor of high schools for the State 
Department of Education. Eight years later, Devilbiss 
became supervisor of teacher and higher education for 
the State Department and, after two years in that 
position, became dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Maryland in 1952. He came to STC from 
the University of Maryland. His degrees were also from 
the Maryland area—an A.B. from Western Maryland and 
an M.A. from the University of Maryland, and an Ed.D. 
from George Washington University in Washington, 

D.C. Certainly, it was no idle chance that brought this 
man to Salisbury in 1955. 

Devilbiss’ philosophy and plans for the College were 
quite clear from the very beginning of his tenure. Less 
than a week after taking office on July 1, 1955, he told 
a reporter for the local newspaper, “The important 
thing is to emphasize the teacher education program, to 
alleviate the severe shortage in elementary schools. It 
will call for an extensive recruitment and public 
relations program to encourage outstanding young 
people to come into the teaching profession.” 65 He 
repeated this sentiment in his first interview for the 
College paper and on numerous other occasions in his 
first months as president. 

An admiring faculty member once noted that 
Devilbiss’ idea of the College mission was quite simple; 
“We have an ethic to teach and we must respect the 
students,” he said. 66 Accordingly, the junior college 
program dwindled steadily in enrollment and emphasis. 
In his first year at STC, the College enjoyed the highest 
enrollment of full-time students in its history; of 346 
full-time students, 257, or 74 percent, were enrolled in 
the education curriculum. 67 The next year, although 
the number of full-time students was down, the 
number in education rose to 81 percent. 68 It rose again 
in 1958-59 to 83 percent and in 1959-60 to 83.6 
percent. 69 This enrollment was not a sharp departure 
from Blackwell’s final years; the state policy had already 
begun to move toward greater teacher-training empha¬ 
sis before Devilbiss came to Salisbury. In 1953-54, the 
percentage of those students in education had been 
only 50 percent, but had jumped to 61 percent in 
Blackwell’s last year. 70 Still, the appointment of 
Devilbiss clearly was meant to reinforce this trend. 

The Maryland General Assembly lent its support to 
the effort in 1956 by passing legislation establishing a 
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program of scholarships for prospective public school 
teachers. In the first year, 152 were given to private 
colleges approved by the State Board of Education. 
Allocated to each political subdivision based on its 
representation in the assembly, the scholarships, worth 
$500 each, were awarded based on financial need and 
qualifying exam scores. By I960, 608 were being 
granted each year. The recipient’s only obligation was to 
pledge to teach in Maryland for two years following 
graduation. 71 Students in the teacher education 
program at the state teachers colleges had been having 
their tuition costs waived, in return for the same pledge 
to teach, for some time, of course. Eventually some of 
these students also received these legislative scholarships 
to pay for the costs of room and board. 

In addition to these state scholarships, the College 
created its own incentives. Dr. Anne H. Matthews 
retired in 1956 after 31 years at STC. As a parting gift 
to the College to which she had already given so much, 
she established the Anne Matthews Award. It was first 
awarded in 1958 “to compliment the member of the 
Junior Class having the characteristic development that 
will lead to outstanding leadership in the teaching 
profession.” Faculty members were appointed annually 
to choose the recipient based on the “desire for knowl¬ 
edge and professional growth, good relationships with 
fellow students, children, and youth, cooperation with 
College and other school officials, and average or better 
scholarship.” 72 

Representatives from the Maryland county boards of 
education were invited to visit the Salisbury campus 
throughout 1956-57 and later, to recruit teachers for 
their systems. Speakers invited to the campus increas¬ 
ingly were connected with the education profession in 
some capacity. 

As of 1959, teacher demand in the state was still 
increasing. The state issued almost three times as many 
“new” certificates (to teachers changing positions as 
well as to those new to the system) as they had 10 years 
before. Increases also occurred in the number of 
emergency-certified teachers, forcing the Board of 
Education to pass a special bylaw, which required those 
teachers to take at least six semester hours of college 
work every two years. About 30 percent of all certifi¬ 
cates issued that year were emergency certificates, but 
about 60 percent of the certificates were given to 
applicants who were college graduates but who had had 
no recent formal study or who lacked particular 
education courses. 73 Thus, all the state colleges were 
under considerable pressure to offer a strong teacher 
education program. Devilbiss’ first five years at STC 
were firmly dedicated to what he frequently termed the 
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Colleges “singleness of purpose.” 

There were, however, other objectives in the 
presidents philosophy. In his first year, his speech to the 
freshmen assembly established the tone that would 
mark his administration. In that speech, he repeatedly 
stressed hard work and challenge. “The business of this 
College is to make successes rather than failures,” 
Devilbiss told the freshmen. “Study to gain informa¬ 
tion, but do not spend all of your time in study. 

Develop tastes and appreciations. Develop an even and 
pleasant keel between your studying and social activities 
... you are on your own.” In closing, he developed an 
analysis of his view of the five-fold purposes and 
obligation of STC to its students: to make successes 
rather than failures; to see to it that each student was 
learning by working for himself rather than for the 
teacher; to help make stronger the strengths and 
overcome the weaknesses; to make it a challenging 
place and not an easy place, “for it is in meeting 
challenges that we find the most enjoyment and profit,” 
and not to limit its efforts to prepare the student for 
life, for it is life itself. 74 It was in many ways an inspir¬ 
ing speech for the audience. And to those who really 
thought about it, it was a little frightening, what with 
so much emphasis on “challenge.” 

It became a model for freshmen assembly addresses. 
This writer still remembers the speech Devilbiss made a 
couple of years later. Many of the themes and points 
remained virtually unchanged, but the challenge point 
was even more direct. He paused in the middle of the 
speech to tell us, “Everyone look at the person on your 
left.” All heads turned. “Now look at the person on 
your right.” Reverse gaze. “Now, chances are that one 
of the three of you won’t be here next semester.” As one 
freshman said later, “He scared the hell out of me.” It 
was not said to inspire fear, however, nor was it said 
with even the slightest tinge of scorn. It simply was a 
statement of fact. The dropout rate was high and losses 
of one-third after the first freshmen semester were not 
unusual. Salisbury’s purpose was to produce elementary 
and junior high school teachers—but they would be 
teachers of academic excellence. Rather than arousing 
resistance or criticism from students, it became a matter 
of pride with them. They proudly repeated a rumor 
(whether true or not was irrelevant to them) that STC 
was gaining a reputation as “the little Harvard of the 
East.” 

The president’s attitude quickly spread among the 
faculty and other administrators as well. Dean Earl T. 
Willis joined the staff in 1956, following Dean Bosley’s 
resignation. A native of the Eastern Shore who taught 
history and social studies in the state’s high schools and 
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at George Washington University, Willis came to 
Salisbury from his position as chair of the Social 
Science Department at Towson State Teachers College. 
As dean of instruction at STC, Willis declared his aims 
for the College were “not just to provide the number of 
teachers needed, but also to provide the best possible 
teachers. ... The teacher should be the best educated 
person in the community.” 75 

Several new faculty members joined the staff also in 
1955. Dr. Carolyn Dunlap replaced Dr. Caruthers as 
director of practice teaching. Another Maryland native 
who received her degree from Western Maryland 
College and the University of Maryland, Dunlap 
quickly earned a reputation as one who demanded and 
expected excellence—and who would candidly call 
attention to a student s weaknesses. Dr. Robert 
Elderdice, a Salisbury native with an M.A. from Brown 
University and Ph.D. from the University of Maryland, 
joined the English Department and became advisory 
counselor to men students. Dr. William Wroten, an 
Eastern Shore native with degrees from Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, the University of 
Maryland and the University of Colorado, became the 
second member of STCs history faculty and taught 
social science courses. Eugene Farace replaced Kenneth 
Martin to teach geography and geology. His degrees 
were from Millersville (PA) State Teachers College, and 
the University of Maryland. All three of these instruc¬ 
tors very quickly were well known to students as 


academically demanding in their fields. The same 
perception was extended to new members of the 
education faculty appointed the following year, Dr. 
Leila Stevens and James DiVirgilio. 

In the period from the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s, 
there was a steady increase in the number of faculty and 
in fiscal support for secondary school major academic 
areas of English, history, physical education and 
biology. Conversely, there was little gain for the liberal 
arts disciplines of art, music, economics, philosophy or 
psychology. 

A third facet of Devilbiss’ philosophy harkened back 
to the schools original aims—that of provincial service. 
His view, and the view of state officials, was that 
Salisbury should primarily recruit Maryland, and 
especially Eastern Shore, students who would become 
Maryland teachers. The catalogue, revised after 
Devilbiss’ appointment, for the first time carefully 
spelled out the “Objectives and Purposes of the Col¬ 
lege,” which began with the statement, “At the center 
of all planning for growth in both plant and curriculum 
has been the original objective to educate teachers for 
Maryland schools.” 77 In other instances, the president 
found opportunities to express this objective. As a 
member of the Salisbury Rotary Club, for example, he 
participated in a person-to-person communication 
project with the Rotary Club in Salisbury, England. 

The central feature of the program was to match 
members of the two clubs with similar occupational 
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interests and have them correspond. Devilbiss , writing 
partner was the principal of Salisbury and South Wilts 
College of Further Education. In his letter to the 
principal, Devilbiss wrote that Salisbury State Teachers 
College: 

... has for its purpose the training of teachers 
for out elementary and junior high schools 
within the State of Maryland. The students 
who attend our College are selected on the 
basis of their interest in teaching and each 
student must pledge himself to teach in the 
public schools of the state for at least two 
years after graduation. Our College receives 
a large subsidy from the state and the cost to 
the student is very low. This pledge to teach 
is the student s way of returning to the state 
professional service for the investment that 
the state has made in him. 78 

He continued, saying it was located “to serve what 
we call the Eastern Shore of Maryland,” and that most 
of the 400 students came from those nine Shore 
counties. Devilbiss pointed out there was a “campus 
elementary laboratory school designed to serve as a 
laboratory for the professional courses in teaching.” 79 
Nowhere in the description of the College was the 
junior college program mentioned. 

Other examples of the Maryland emphasis abound. 
In response to an inquiry from an official at the British 
embassy who was trying to compile a directory of 
British students studying in North America, President 
Devilbiss replied: 

We do not have any foreign students 
enrolled in our College. Our College is a 
state teachers college maintained by the state 
for the preparation of teachers for the public 
schools of the state, and it is the policy of 
the State Board of Trustees to admit only 
those students who will upon graduation 
teach in the public schools of Maryland. 80 

When criticism of the Colleges provincialism 
increased in the mid-1960s, Devilbiss curtly com¬ 
mented, “I get provoked by the idea that to have a 
decent student body you’ve got to have a lot of people 
who are different. Its not bad to have most of the 
students from [Maryland]. If you have 10 students here 
from New York, it doesn’t necessarily mean that they 
will add anything to the campus.” 81 

His attitude toward federal aid to education, a big 
issue in the Cold War days of 1955, was in a way 
related to the home state emphasis. Soon after he 
became president of STC, Devilbiss was asked by the 
American Association of University Women (AAUW) 


state chair of legislation to state his position; his answer 
was thoughtful and clear: 

I have thought a great deal about the matter 
of federal aid to education and I suppose it 
is because I am rather old fashioned, but I 
still feel it would be a mistake for the federal 
government to attempt too much aid to 
education. It is my feeling that education 
should be financially developed primarily by 
local governmental units thereby making it 
possible for the support of education to be 
responsible to the needs of the people of a 
local area. ... I would not like to see the time 
come that federal aid would be given for the 
actual operating expenses of the schools. 82 

Interestingly, two years before Devilbiss retired, he 
did request and receive $29,422 in federal aid—but 
only $17,000 was spent. 83 . Salisbury was to become a 
“single purpose” institution; it would produce elemen¬ 
tary and junior high school teachers of academic 
excellence for the Maryland public schools. Implemen¬ 
tation of that philosophy was to involve some changes 
in almost every facet of the College. 

One step toward that goal came in April 1956 when 
Devilbiss received word that the Middle States Associa¬ 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools had accredited 
STC. Applications were made in 1953-54, but an 
evaluation committee visited the College for the first 
time in February 1956. 84 It was an important recogni¬ 
tion of the Colleges total educational effort. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, whose function was delegated to the National 
Council for Accreditation in Teacher Education 
(NCATE) in 1955, accredited Salisbury State in 1942, 
recognizing the effectiveness of its teacher-training 
program. Middle States accreditation now added 
another dimension. 

Another step involved some curriculum changes. 
Revision plans were underway for two years before 
Devilbiss became president and were put into effect in 
his first year. The new plan was based on two goals: the 
curriculum should make it possible for a student to 
choose a field of major interest and elect more courses 
in that field than under the old program; and it should 
provide for more electives which would “help in 
developing a broader background of knowledge in 
several field. ... ” 85 

Thus, the new program allowed students to elect a 
maximum of 14 hours in their area of concentration (in 
addition to required courses in that field). 86 Fourteen 
more elective hours were spread over other fields. 
Students could concentrate in science, math-science, 
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English, or social science, or could “with the guidance 
of a faculty advisor,” elect courses in several areas. 
Within the social science area, students could further 
specialize in history, geography or general social 
science. 87 General education requirements were 
intentionally distributed over several areas to ensure a 
broadened education for prospective teachers. The 
requirements included: art, four semester credit hours; 
English, 14 hours; math, three hours; music, four 
hours; health and physical education, seven hours; 
psychology, three hours; science, 12 hours; social 
science, 19 hours; and education, 35 hours. 88 

During Blackwells final years as president, evening 
courses began to be offered and were scheduled 
throughout the 1950s. Most course offerings were 
chosen based on their appeal to teachers seeking 
certificate renewal or upgrading, and included both 
education and non-education courses. In spring 1956, 
for example, the choices included geography, survey of 
math, physical science, international relations and the 
exceptional child, all for three credit hours each, and art 
education and consumer economics for two credit 
hours each. 89 

A similar pattern was repeated in subsequent years. 
Summer schools also offered standard catalogue 
courses. One six-week session was scheduled; the 
enrollment was surprisingly high compared to regular 
term enrollment and to the teacher population in the 
immediate area, summer session enrollment in 1955 
was about 80; in 1956 about 75. 90 Advertisements for 
the ’56 session pointed out that the eight courses, none 
of which were education courses, were 4 open to all 
teachers in service working toward a degree.” 91 By 
1960, the summer offerings had grown to 13, almost 
half of which were on the 300 and 400 (upperclass¬ 
men) level. 92 

Attention was also given to recognizing students 
who excelled academically. National College Sopho¬ 
more Tests were administered in the early spring of 
1956, “in order to provide a means for counseling and 
guiding the students as they plan their years of special¬ 
ization,” it was explained. 93 These tests included 
measures of general cultural background, understand¬ 
ing of contemporary affairs and English expression. In 
addition, the Deans List, adopted as a means of 
honoring students with grade averages of 3.25 to 3.49 
and 3.5 to 4.0, was given great significance. The 
relatively small number “making” the Deans List lent it 
great prestige in the eyes of the College community and 
attested to the demanding nature of the curriculum. In 
the first semester of 1956-57, for example, 14 students 
or 4 percent of the student body were named to the 3.5 
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average and above list, while nine (2.8 percent) made 
the 3.25 to 3.49 grade average. Of the total number, 10 
were seniors. 94 This was not unexpected, since the 
student teaching experience usually resulted in A and B 
grades for seniors. An analysis of the Deans Lists from 
1958-59 through 1961-62 revealed that 116 students 
were named to it at least one semester. Significantly, 

20.6 percent (24) of the four years’ “Dean’s Listees” had 
made it only in their final semester and 11.1 percent 
(13) had been listed only in their seventh semester. 95 In 
other words, becoming a senior considerably increased 
the odds of a student making the Dean’s List. 

Making the Dean’s List also entitled students to a 
tangible benefit—unlimited cuts. The same study that 
analyzed the composition of the Dean’s List over four 
years also used the data to evaluate the cut system. It 
was found that of those students on the Dean’s List at 
least once during that period, only 19 percent had 'over 
cut” (taken more absences than credit hours in a 
course) and only two students had done this for two 
semesters while on the Dean’s List. However, all had 
continued to make Dean’s List even in the semester 
they had over cut and so had not suffered academically 
from their excessive absences. The evidence, though, 
seemed to show that most Dean’s List students did not 
abuse the privilege of unlimited cuts. In fact, 15 
students (of the 116) took no cuts at all during the 
semester in which they were on the Dean’s List. 96 

Conversely, students whose grade averages failed to 
meet minimum standards were carefully restricted and 
considered on probation. Failure to make an average of 
1.5 in any given semester and to make a cumulative 
average of 1.6 in the freshmen year, 1.8 through the 
sophomore year, and 2.0 in both the junior and senior 
years meant automatic probation until the average was 
brought back to standard. 

To ensure complete understanding of the meaning of 
probation, the College catalogue italicized the state¬ 
ment, “Probation indicates uncertainty on the part of 
the College as to the student’s probable success.” 97 If a 
student should fail to improve his grade average, fail 
one-half of the credits for which he or she was enrolled 
in any semester, or accumulate more than 12 semester 
hour credits of failing grades, that student was auto¬ 
matically dismissed from the College. Probation also 
meant no class cuts and only three excused absences for 
participation in organized extra-curricular affairs. (In 
I960, this was eased somewhat to allow probationary 
students one cut or unexcused absence. 98 ) 

The dropout rate in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
almost reached phenomenal proportions. Especially the 
sophomore year, with the “fearsome foursome” to 
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face—Farace, Wroten, Glenn and Elderdice—became 
the make-or-break year for many. A Holly Leafz ditorial 
addressed this student concern: 

It is commonly known that our academic 
standards are rather swiftly being raised. 

There would be few who would sincerely 
say that they are not proud to be attending a 
college which is being widely recognized for 
its scholastic achievements. Could this very 
elevation be a contributing factor in causing 
students to give up? Since each prospective 
student is carefully screened and is pre¬ 
sumed to be college caliber before admit¬ 
tance to STC, could not it then be sug¬ 
gested with some degree of justification that 
perhaps there be re-scheduling of the course 
of study to eliminate one year of compara¬ 
tive ease followed by another which is so 
difficult that it is practically impossible for 
some students to pass all of the required 
courses?" 

The column continued to comment that the prob¬ 
lem could be a simple one of individuals not knowing 
of or making use of available counseling. Indeed, every 
student who entered STC was assigned to a specific 
faculty counselor, but many, in fact, did not avail 
themselves of the help available that way. The 4 sopho¬ 
more shakes” were not completely eliminated through 
counseling. The curriculum was so tightly scheduled, 
with 100 required hours, and electives primarily in the 
last two years, that there was little chance for shifting 
courses to get around that tough second year. 

In the process of implementing the Devilbiss 
philosophy, one other important element was intro¬ 
duced gradually into life at STC. It would be untrue 
and unfair to say it was new, but certainly there was a 
new emphasis placed on this element, consisting of 
three not unrelated facets—dignity, formality and 
cultural awareness. The tone was evident almost 
immediately with the beginning of the president s 
tenure. Invitations to a formal reception for the new 
president and Mrs. Devilbiss in October 1955 specified 
the site of the reception as the “College Drawing 
Room,” rather than simply the Social Room. In 
addition to the faculty, the guest list included the heads 
of local service and civic groups and business organiza¬ 
tions, heads of state agencies, key professional and 
educational people in Salisbury, county superintendents 
and supervisors, state senators and delegates from the 
nine Eastern Shore counties, several other elected 
political leaders, heads of the Ministerial Association, 
officials of the Peninsula General Hospital (as an 


affiliate of the College), College Alumni Association 
officers and the two retired faculty members living in 
Salisbury. 100 It was quite an affair. 

A similar formality marked Devilbiss official 
inauguration in April 1956, the first one in the Schools 
history. The procession was impressive. Official del¬ 
egates from 88 colleges and universities (located from 
New England to Florida and as far west as Wisconsin) 
and the National Education Association and Maryland 
State Teachers Association, although many of those 
who attended as these delegates were residents of 
Salisbury or the Eastern Shore. Others included in the 
procession included city, county and state dignitaries 
and county school superintendents. College faculty and 
retired educators led the processional and were followed 
by the “official party” of Governor Theodore 
McKeldin, President Lowell Ensor of Western Mary¬ 
land College (who delivered the installation address), 
State Superintendent Thomas Pullen, Vice President of 
the State Board of Education Jerome Frampton and, of 
course, President Devilbiss. 101 Devilbiss himself did 
much of the planning of the event, surprising many 
faculty members with the degree of pomp and cer¬ 
emony he wished. They agreed to all his requests but 
one. They refused to spend money to buy a mace for 
him to carry as a symbol of authority! 102 

Assemblies were used as a tool of social integration 
since the opening of the College, but often were merely 
opportunities for club performances and in-house 
socializing. The Blackwell years more frequently 
featured “imported” lecturers and artists, but atten¬ 
dance was often poor. The SGA often chided students 
for their lack of interest, but no solution was found. 
When Devilbiss assumed his duties as president, this 
was one of the first problems he attacked. 

Early in the fall of his first year, he appointed a 
Student Life Committee of students and two faculty 
advisers/chairs to plan assembly programs. The one 
guiding principle for the committee was to “give STC 
the best cultural entertainment possible.” By October, 
the committee had planned two programs, a film 
lecture on Paradise in Palau and a piano recital by a 
visiting artist. 103 

As it became obvious that the committee’s task 
would involve not only program planning, but the 
question of attendance policy and other philosophical 
questions, a subcommittee was formed. Gradually they 
settled on two problems. The first was that of providing 
an enriched program of cultural activities including 
assemblies and “other opportunities for students to 
broaden their understanding of beauty in the world.” 
Therefore, they began to center on such activities as art 
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exhibits, “listening hours” with musical and literary 
recordings featured, drama, and motion pictures of 
foreign, documentary or “outstanding” types. “Out¬ 
standing” was defined as “characterized by good 
direction or pertaining to outstanding works of litera¬ 
ture and not readily available at our public movie 
houses.” The second problem isolated was the need to 
wisely finance a cultural affairs program from the 
stipend allocated in the College budget. The committee 
decided to proceed with assemblies for the rest of the 
school year and made plans for a concert by a faculty 
ensemble from Peabody Conservatory, one by the Fifth 
Army Concert Band, a dance recital, lectures and a 
dramatic program. 104 Also, at least one informal 
cultural event was scheduled, an informal evening 
music hour (of music by recordings) “or all tastes” and 
ranging from Dvorak to Gershwin to Jackie Gleason to 
Glenn Miller. 105 

Early the next year, Devilbiss renewed his own 
leadership for the effort to bring culture to STC by 
calling a student assembly. He spoke on “The Cultural 
Affairs of the College,” stressing that “every student 
should be at home in cultural affairs.” As a clue to the 
type of cultural programming he had in mind and as a 
beginning gesture, Devilbiss announced the College 
bought 100 tickets to the Community Concerts and 
Baltimore Symphony Concerts (always held at the 
College) and would distribute them free to students. 

He also left no doubt in anyone’s mind about his 
expectation that these tickets would be used when he 
said “... it is not only an obligation, but the duty of 
every student to plan to attend at least two of these 
concerts.” 106 

Informal cultural affairs, most at night, gradually 
replaced the old style assembly program from that year 
forward. The responsibility for programming was 
shared by several groups. In the late afternoon, book 
review hours were sponsored by the English Depart¬ 
ment and library staff. Popular feature films, selected by 
several students and a faculty member, were shown. Dr. 
William Wroten and interested students started meet¬ 
ing bi-monthly to discuss classic and contemporary 
thinkers of the world. The group evolved into an 
informal philosophy club with discussion meetings 
open to all students and faculty. The Sophanes Players 
presented a trilogy of excerpts from Mary ofScotland y 
Hamlet and Saint Joan. A presentation of Mourning 
Becomes Electra and The Agamemnon by a University of 
Delaware drama troupe was open to the public. 
Beginning in 1958, the Cultural Affairs Committee 
organized a series of “Coffee Hours,” informal early- 
evening discussions on social and intellectual issues of 
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the day. Topics were chosen by a student poll and 
featured speakers included both faculty members and 
community leaders. 107 

Over the next several years, such gatherings were 
called variously by such titles as “Conversations,” 
“Dialogues,” “Little Lecture Series” and “Coffee 
Hours,” but the format and topics of interest were all 
similar. Attendance at all such affairs was voluntary, of 
course, but because there was such a variety of interests 
represented, they seemed to attract about as many 
students as had the former assembly programs. 

Even the dinner meal was restored to its former 
formality, at least for a while. As the suggestion of the 
acting deans of men and women, Dr. Robert Elderdice 
and Mrs. Francis Fleming, and the dietician, Lillian 
Webster, family style dinner service was reinstated in 
October 1956. The purpose of the change was “to 
provide ... an enrichment in the day-to-day business of 
living.” Family dinners were abandoned in 1953 when 
the largest number of boarding students had made 
cafeteria-style service more practical, but the decrease in 
boarding students in 1956 “allowed a return to a more 
dignified type of meal service.” 108 

Dr. A. Nayland Page joined the faculty history 
department in 1956. In his first or second year, he 
recalls a young female student came to him to ask a 
favor. The student was elected Homecoming queen, 
but her boyfriend was in the Navy and was stationed in 
California. Would Page simply escort her across the 
floor to the “throne” when it came time for the “crown¬ 
ing?” she asked. He replied that he would be happy to 
do so, but thought he should first ask the advice of 
Dean of Women Audrey Stewart. She thought it was 
great that he was willing to help this way. Just to be 
sure, Page also asked Dean of Students Orem 
Robinson, who also said it was fine. A couple of days 
later he saw Devilbiss in the hall and the president 
demanded to know, “What’s this about you dating a 
student?” He quickly explained it was not a date, went 
through the entire situation, explained that he had 
cleared it with both Stewart and Robinson and both 
had approved. “You should have cleared it with me!” 
Devilbiss retorted. Page apologized, assured him he 
would never do anything to embarrass him or the 
College and promised he would tell the student he 
could not escort her and he did not. 109 

For formal gatherings, a new practice was introduced 
in 1955-56 in the form of convocations. In addition to 
a President’s Assembly in September, which the entire 
College community was expected to attend, there were 
three formal assemblies. Known simply as the Fall 
(October), Midwinter (February) and Honors (April) 
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convocations, they were introduced as “established, 
formal, academic occasions (at which) attendance [was] 
required.” The faculty was required to wear formal 
academic regalia and marched into the auditorium 
according to rank (within rank according to the date 
their rank was attained, further by date of coming to 
STC, and if necessary alphabetically). Classes marched 
in together, led by the seniors and with a carefully 
measured 15 feet between classes. All men students 
were required to wear coats and ties, women to wear 
hose and high heels (and of course no slacks). Student 
teachers were excused from their public school duties to 
attend. 110 

In fact, it was not unusual for roll to be taken as the 
classes lined up in the lobby before entering. The 
featured speaker was always an outstanding academi¬ 
cian or lecturer. Dr. Richard Weigle, president of St. 
Johns College; Dr. Roma Gans, professor of education 
at Columbia University; Dr. Bell Wiley, historian; John 
Ciardi, poet and critic; Dr. Timothy Tientsech Mars, 
attache from the Chinese Embassy; Dr. Cecil 
Northcott, British theologian and editor; and Dr. Ethel 
Alpenfels, anthropologist, were only a few who spoke at 
convocations in the late 1950s. 

These kinds of functions were ones in which 
Devilbiss seemed perfectly at home. In appearance and 
demeanor, he personified dignity itself. It is impossible 
to imagine him in a sweatshirt, torn jeans and battered 
sneakers. Yet his genuine respect for his fellow man and 
for the worth of all human talent, not just intellectual, 
made all that were in his presence feel comfortable. He 
exuded warmth of spirit. Perhaps it was this touch of 
his personality (at least as important as the nations 
social milieu of the ’50s), that led students to accept so 
easily the new regard for culture and formality. In the 
society of informality and leisure, current students 
would probably be quite surprised to find there was a 
considerable degree of enthusiasm for convocations, 
symphonies and reception lines. 

A final key in the creation of the “single purpose” 
institution was the faculty. Although student enroll¬ 
ment did not grow dramatically, the faculty, nonethe¬ 
less, grew. The reason was the desire to increase course 
offerings, including electives, for teacher education 
majors. From 1946 to 1956, the number of instructors 
grew from 11 to 20, and by I960, four more were 
added. The Campus School faculty grew to eight, 
including the principal. Another indication of this 
importance of teacher preparation was reflected in a 
letter from Mark M. Atkinson, Class of 1941, on the 
unveiling of a portrait of Dr. Ida Belle Wilson Thomas 
at Homecoming in 1951. Atkinson, director of social 


studies curriculum for the State of Delaware, wrote to 
Homecoming planners in September, asking to speak at 
the unveiling program because, “It was in her that I 
found the inspiration to dedicate my life to the teach¬ 
ing profession. If she has meant as much to her other 
students as she has to me, indeed, such ought to be 
noted and commemorated.” 111 

The instructors primary function was to teach; little 
or no mention of research or publication was made, but 
in the classroom, Devilbiss expected excellence. In a 
letter to a newly-appointed dean of a Maryland com¬ 
munity college, he spelled out his expectations of the 
instructors duties: “For the undergraduate program ... 
15 semester hours [is] a desirable teaching load; ... each 
instructor should spend at least two hours in prepara¬ 
tion and evaluation for every one hour that he in¬ 
structs; ... required to have regular office hours prima¬ 
rily for the purpose of giving students the opportunity 
to confer with the instructors; ... not required to be on 
campus when ... not teaching (although most are in 
order to attend meetings and do library work); ... are 
assigned to committee work as well as other administra¬ 
tive duties [but if] administrative assignments ... 
involve a great deal of responsibility, an attempt is 
made to equate their teaching leads.” 112 Newly hired 
instructors were regularly observed while teaching, by 
the president and Willis, and given reports of their 
evaluations. 

Professor Farace, who came to teach at Salisbury in 
1955, said of Devilbiss, “He was a remarkable person. 
[He] hired you [to teach] because he thought you 
could, and [then] would let you do it.” Faculty had the 
freedom to do what they wanted and thought was 
right. If a professor wanted to do research and publish, 
they were expected to do it on their own time. Attend¬ 
ing professional conferences might be possible if any 
extra money was available, but it was not really ex¬ 
pected. 113 

The president’s personal attention, to all aspects of 
the College’s academic mission, was also seen in the 
method of hiring new faculty. While national searches 
are the norm in today’s academic culture, no one could 
have imagined such a process in the Devilbiss era. 
Typical of his approach was the way in which Dr. 

Goldy Tyler was hired. Tyler had been principal in 
Dorchester County for 14 years when, in 1967, he “ ... 
got a phone call from Devilbiss. ... He said, ‘I’d like to 
come over to see you!’ I got the impression that he was 
looking [for someone to run] the bookstore. He 
showed up on that day and walked in and sat down. 

We chatted ... about this and that, ... and he got up to 
leave. As he was walking out the door he said, £ Why 
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don’t you come over with us.’ I kind of laughed, and 
thought he must be pulling my leg. He walked on out. 

I sat at my desk and kept thinking about it, and 
[decided that when I got home I would] give him a 
buzz to see if he was serious. ... So I called and asked if 
he had been serious and [Devilbiss] said, “Sure was.” I 
said, ‘Count me in!’ It was just like that.” 114 Tyler 
joined the Education Department as a professor of 
education. 

One of the administrative duties expected of each 
instructor was advising students on schedules, College 
requirements and study techniques. Another duty for 
some was to advise and/or sponsor one or more of the 
student organizations. In that capacity, the faculty was 
responsible for ensuring that all activities of the group 
were within the terms of the College policy and 
correlated with the policies of the SGA. The faculty was 
required to coordinate social activities with the social 
director, stimulate student leadership and participation, 
assume ultimate responsibility for the proper expendi¬ 
ture of funds, offer “guidance in establishing a purpose¬ 
ful program for the year, specific activities and codes of 
conduct,” and authorize and attend all meetings of the 
class or organization. 115 Fulfilling these duties could 
certainly be a demanding task and justified some 
adjustment in the teaching load of teachers who 
sponsored very active organizations. 

When the Middle States evaluation team visited the 
campus in 1956, one of its major recommendations 
was in reference to the way the faculty was organized. 
Since the faculty was so small that departmental 
organization seemed impractical, they recommended 
organization into three divisions-—humanities, sciences 
and professional education. Devilbiss was much in 
agreement with this recommendation and, after several 
discussions with Dean Willis concerning its implemen¬ 
tation, appointed five faculty members to serve on a 
committee with Willis as chair and himself as ex-officio 
member; the committee was to “work ... on a suggested 
pattern that (would) be presented to the whole faculty 
for the consideration.” 116 Interestingly, the whole 
subject of organization originated with Middle States’ 
evaluation team and the president, rather than from the 
faculty itself. By January 1957, the new plan was 
prepared, presented to and accepted by the faculty, and 
went into operation. Four divisions were established. 
The humanities division was comprised of art, English, 
music and romance language instructors; the sciences 
division of math, pure science, health and physical 
education teachers; the social sciences division of 
economics, history, government, sociology and geogra¬ 
phy instructors; and the professional education division 
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of education, psychology and Campus School faculty. 

A council was established, to be composed of one 
representative from each division and Dean Willis as 
chair; its major concern would be with specifically 
defining “areas of concentration” in studying contem¬ 
porary curriculum patterns for future development, and 
to review present curriculum offerings to eliminate 
repetition in subject matter. 117 Council members from 
the mid-1950s to the mid-60s recall that the “ ... 
principle functions were to study current trends in 
teacher education with the idea of improving the 
curriculum as needed and to review the academic and 
professional offerings so as to provide the best possible 
program for beginning teachers.” 118 

This council quickly evolved into the Academic 
Council, described in 1958 as “the administrative 
agency of the College faculty.” A chair of each division 
was appointed by the president and served as that 
division’s representative on the council. Other members 
were the librarian and the dean of instruction, who 
served as chair. The Academic Council’s overall func¬ 
tion was to serve “in an advisory capacity for the 
curriculum and instructional program of the College.” 
More specifically, it was to study current trends in 
teacher education to improve the curriculum as needed 
and to consider recommendations from various divi¬ 
sions or subject matter areas. The council also reviewed 
and evaluated academic and professional offerings at 
frequent intervals “so as to provide the best possible 
program for beginning teachers” and assisted the 
faculty with research regarding the study and use of 
improved instructional procedures. 119 

Only two other standing committees existed, along 
with the Academic Council, through the rest of the 
decade. An Admissions and Standards Committee 
reviewed student requests for admission or transfer 
from other institutions, for re-admission after dismissal, 
and for admission to the professional teacher education 
curriculum. A Cultural Affairs Committee was assigned 
“to project and carry through a program of cultural 
activities ... designed to bring ... enrichment beyond 
the normal college program.” 120 Two other standing 
committees were appointed in 1962-63. The Adminis¬ 
trative Council to coordinate the College administra¬ 
tion did not have teaching faculty members on it. A 
Faculty Welfare Committee did have appointed faculty 
members, however, and was charged with working 
“with the president, the State Board of Trustees and the 
State Board of Education in promoting the general 
welfare of individuals on the faculty as well as the 
welfare of the faculty as a whole.” 121 

Since the retirement of Miss Ruth in 1946, adminis- 
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tration of social affairs and dormitory life was some¬ 
what haphazard and uncertain in organization. Several 
people were, at one time or another, responsible for 
supervising various aspects of these duties. Therefore, 
one of Devilbiss’ organizational efforts was to stream¬ 
line and coordinate that part of the College administra¬ 
tion. Margaret Addis left her position on the Campus 
School faculty in September 1958 to become social 
director and dean of women. Dormitory supervisors 
and the nurse thus became subordinate to her. Addis 
also was responsible for coordination of all organized 
social activities and for student counseling. At the same 
time, Farace was assigned dean of men in addition to 
his duties as instructor of geography. His responsibili¬ 
ties were limited to overall supervision of the mens 
dorm and counseling of men students. At the time, he 
announced that his policy would be simply “to treat 
men like men” 122 students soon found out that meant 
nighttime bed checks and testing just-made beds with a 
bouncing quarter. 

In I960, this phase of administrative organization 
was further bureaucratized with the addition of the 
position of dean of students. In the early spring of that 
year, Devilbiss began to publicize the opening and seek 
applications. He explained that the person chosen was 
expected to “carry out the duties normally performed 
by a dean of men and also coordinate and give direc¬ 
tion to the total student personnel program. The social 
director would work under the person holding this 
position.” Devilbiss went on to say, “I prefer a young 
man in his middle or late 30s or early 40’s, mature in 
every respect, with a very strong interest in administra¬ 
tive work, as well as preparation in student personnel. I 
am particularly interested in having someone with the 
doctorate. While the degree is not the most important 
thing, I do feel that coupled with administrative ability 
and maturity, the doctorate is necessary.” 123 

There were plenty of applicants and by May the 
position was filled. Devilbiss’ choice was a local educa¬ 
tor/administrator, Orem Robinson. Robinson had 
served as principal and assistant principal in several 
Lower Shore county high schools (interestingly, he 
played professional baseball with the Brooklyn Dodgers 
for four years) and had a master’s degree in education 
from the University of Maryland. In announcing his 
appointment, the president described his duties in 
some detail. He would be the “administrative officer 
directly in charge of student living and activity on the 
campus, [also] ... coordinator of all student personnel 
services.” As administrator, Dean Robinson supervised 
and controlled the mens dorm, was responsible for 
student parking regulations, advisor to the SGA (along 


with the social director), handled all student excuses for 
absences and supervised extracurricular activities. A 
coordinator, he was in charge of the Freshmen Orienta¬ 
tion Program and responsible for all student personnel 
records. 124 

The appointment of a dean of students in I960 
coincided with a larger pattern of College growth and 
change. Coincidentally, it also marked the approximate 
end of one social era and the beginning of another, the 
“’60s of Camelot and conflict.” During the first five 
years of the Devilbiss administration, social affairs 
prevailed as usual. 

Functions and Fun Things 

At first, there seemed to be signs of greater student 
interest and activity. One Holly Leaf article called 1956- 
57 the “Year of Great Awakening” at STC, citing the 
large attendance at the first assembly, growth in FTA 
membership, interest in athletic teams and new ideas 
for the publications staff. “Too long had the students 
retired from school activities,” the writer observed. 

“The College lacked the life and spirit which gives a 
scholar pride and loyalty to his school. ... Compare the 
present situation with the interest indicative of the last 
two years. There is no doubt that school spirit is 
improving.” 125 However, the next issue of the school 
paper carried an article in which the SGA Student Life 
Committee stated that one area in need of improve¬ 
ment was school spirit and suggested a series of possible 
solutions. The solutions included: a poster contest to 
bolster attendance at dances, games, dorm parties and 
class meetings; an essay contest among freshmen; 
composition classes on the topics of how to improve 
school spirit; and a series of guest editorials in The Holly 
Leafby leaders of various organizations explaining their 
clubs purposes, activities and advantages. 126 

The “problem” was not resolved. In 1958, the SGA 
again held meetings on the topic of school morale and 
arrived at a consensus that STC “has been and is such a 
‘suitcase’ college with such little weekend activity that 
students find it difficult to develop a closer feeling for 
these halls of higher learning.” One suggestion was that 
more weekend events be scheduled and that the Snack 
Bar be kept open on Friday and Saturday evenings “if 
they could make enough to pay the workers.” 127 
Student attitudes toward Homecoming seemed to be 
typical of the apathy toward many organized activities. 
At one time, in the early years of the College’s history, 
this had been one of the big social events of the year; 
but its failure to attract practically any attention in the 
late 1950s was highlighted in a student editorial: 
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Another Homecoming has passed by STC 
almost completely unnoticed. A few stu¬ 
dents wondered vaguely about who all those 
people were, a few more curious ones asked: 
c Is this Homecoming weekend?’ and a few 
even knew what it was all about—the eight 
juniors who served at the banquet ... and 
approximately 30 seniors who attended the 
banquet and served as student guides. There 
must be something wrong somewhere when 
a college Homecoming consists of nothing 
more than a banquet attended by scarcely a 
handful of recent graduates and a dance 
held on campus and a tour of the library. 

No soccer game, no Homecoming queen, 
no comradeship. Homecoming weekend has 
long since been the biggest weekend of the 
year at most American colleges and universi¬ 
ties. Its the only time when the present 
students have a chance to welcome back the 
alumni, many of whom they don’t know, 
but all of whom have shared in their 
common heritage of our Alma Mater. STC 
has 360 students, but at least 250 of these 
are nowhere to be seen on Homecoming 
weekend. Certainly if something were done 
about making Homecoming a big weekend, 
enough alumni and students would attend a 
campus dance to make it a successful one. 

But there has to be more than preparation 
and effort to make Homecoming successful; 
there also has to be comradeship and 
sentiment, and about that this writer is 
confused. 128 

Despite efforts in subsequent years to involve 
students more in Homecoming—returning the alumni- 
varsity soccer game to campus and choosing a queen 
from the Senior Class—it continued to arouse little 
enthusiasm. 

Athletics, at least, seemed to attract some interest, 
especially on the intramural level. Flag football, which 
grew purely from student interests, particularly became 
a popular “semi-organized” pastime. Starting with only 
freshmen and sophomore teams in the fall of 1959, 
four intramural teams were quickly organized and took 
the names of “Rootie Toots,” “Rough Riders,” “Dingle- 
berries” and “Pirates.” 129 The next year, interest around 
campus was so great that the headline on the sports 
page of The Holly Leaf read “Football Dominates STC 
Sports.” 130 Another intramural sport that attracted 
much interest was coed bowling, sponsored by the 
Women’s Athletic Association. By fall I960, 12 teams 
participated. Women’s intramurals in basketball, 
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volleyball, softball, archery, tumbling and tennis were 
equally popular. 

Varsity sports, not too surprisingly, were perceived 
less enthusiastically. Soccer was by far the most popular, 
probably because it was the most successful—that is, 
winning—one. When Towson refused to schedule 
games with STC in 1959-60, after Salisbury had beaten 
Towson at its 1958 Homecoming contest, an unusual 
degree of spirited comments from the normally “ho- 
hum” STC students ensued. Towson’s explanation that 
its refusal stemmed from a decision to play only 
conference teams was soundly scoffed at. 131 By the end 
of the decade, at least a few students were beginning to 
demand greater recognition for varsity athletes other 
than “simply listing his name on a large manila folder, 
inserting a letter and certificate, and mailing it off to 
him after the school year has been completed. Granted, 
our present sports program is adjusted to the average 
and slightly below average college athlete, and is based 
primarily at the intramural level,” the protesters 
candidly admitted, without criticism, but asking for 
recognition in some sort of all-College assembly would 
seem beneficial. 132 The request did not go unheeded. In 
the Honors Assembly in spring 1961, the “Most 
Athletic” students were honored along with other 
campus leaders. 

Formally organized clubs (those with SGA approved 
constitutions and bylaws) were no more successful in 
stirring the social imagination. The 1956 College 
catalogue listed only 10 clubs other than the SGA, the 
Cultural Affairs Committee and Social Committee. 

The 10 included: the Athletic Association (with its 
men’s and women’s branches), the Christian Associa¬ 
tion, the College Chorus, Day Associations, Dormitory 
Associations, the Evergreen and The Holly Leaf Future 
Teachers of America, the Photography Club and the 
Sophanes Players. Only one addition, one name change 
and one modification in this list were made through 
the early 1960s. The Christian Association description 
in 1958 was modified to include the denominational 
groups Newman Club, Canterbury Club, Baptist 
Student Union, and Wesley Foundation; these were not 
all new in 1958, but were given coordination that year 
by the establishment of the board of the Christian 
Association. The major function of the Christian 
Association continued to be holding Sunday evening 
Vespers services. However, because attendance was so 
poor, they switched to Wednesday morning chapel 
services in 1959, holding their meetings in the Chapel 
Room of the newly renovated Student Activities Center 
(the old library). 133 The FTA, having become an 
affiliate of National Education Association (NEA), in 
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1958, changed its name to the Student NEA in I960. 
The Student NEAs major activity became the planning 
and coordination of the annual High School Seniors 
Day. Also added was the Eta Iota chapter of Phi Alpha 
Theta in spring 1959. The national honor society for 
historians, whose membership was open by invitation 
only, became the first such fraternity-type organization 
on campus; at the time, the only other chapter in 
Maryland was one at the University of Maryland. 134 
The exclusive nature of its recruitment, plus perhaps 
the novelty of its nature, resulted in its being one of the 
more active clubs on campus in the early 1960s. 

One other club, organized in January 1961, was the 
Circle K, a mens student branch of the Kiwanis Club. 
Its function was not to be a social fraternity, but a 
service organization. The clubs origin came not from 
the students, but from the town’s Kiwanis Club and 
from Devilbiss, Robinson and Fleming. 135 The three 
College officials selected six men, based on scholarship, 
leadership, character and service, to begin the chapter; 
those six, in turn, selected nine other junior and senior 
men and the 15 formed the first chapter. It also became 
an active organization, undertaking such projects as 
providing scholarships, assisting institutions serving the 
mentally and physically handicapped, campus and 
community safety education programs, and clean-up 
and beautification programs. 136 

A curious sidelight concerning both of these new 
“clubs” was that while both were fraternity-type 
organizations, any publicity concerning their formation 
carefully emphasized that they were not social fraterni¬ 
ties. The reason for this was again based on the 
Devilbiss philosophy. State law specifically prohibited 
fraternities in state supported schools, but the letter of 
this law was not always observed. In May I960, the 
expansion director of Delta Kappa National Fraternity 
wrote to ask permission of Devilbiss to visit STC to 
organize a chapter. He explained that while he was 
aware of the state law, he also realized “that this law is 
somewhat elastic and even antiquated with regards to 
College policies,” and that a chapter had existed on the 
Frostburg campus since 1951. He further explained 
that while Delta Kappa was listed as a social group, it 
was really an educational fraternity; all chapters were in 
state teachers colleges and their affiliates and almost all 
alumni were public school teachers. 137 President 
Devilbiss’ reply clearly stated his position: 

As you know, the State Board of Trustees 
has never given permission for the existence 
of fraternities on the campuses of the state 
teachers colleges. Since I have no desire to 
do anything that is contrary to the set policy 


of the board of trustees, I see no point in 
your coming to Salisbury to discuss the 
matter with me. 138 

No fraternities were formed at Salisbury during 
President Devilbiss’ tenure. 

Despite the general concern over an apathetic social 
life, the clubs’ requests for funds sometimes exceeded 
those available. In 1956-57, for example, the SGA 
found that available money from activities’ fees fell 
short by $1,011 from that requested by 11 organiza¬ 
tions. The executive board, therefore, established 
criteria for budget allocations for the first time. Evalua¬ 
tion was based on: the number of students served by 
the organization, uses to be made of the money, the 
history of monies granted a given organization in past 
years and inventories that would automatically be 
accumulated over a period of years. Using those 
standards, that year the most drastic cuts were made in 
the request of the Christian Association, Photography 
Club and Sophanes Players. 139 

The SGA had its own problems. After working on a 
revision of the constitution for months, it finally put 
the new document to the students for approval. The 
revisions had to be brought to a second vote, because 
they were “unable to convince two-thirds of the 
students to take a few minutes to cast’a ballot, for or 
against, the suggested revisions.” 140 Approval finally 
came in February I960. One of the more significant 
changes was a requirement that all candidates for an 
office in the SGA have a cumulative grade point 
average of at least 2.0 to be eligible. The reason, it was 
explained, was that this would “serve to prevent in part 
the election of members who may not return in the fall 
or should leave prematurely due to insufficient 
grades.” 141 

The Holly Leaf made attempts, also, to arouse some 
spark of interest. Since there was no literary magazine 
published at STC, it began carrying poems, short 
stories and essays in occasional issues. In 1959, a new 
feature column was added. It was called “College Man 
Controversy,” and it discussed current national and 
international affairs such as the U-2 incident, 
McCarthyism and communism, and the Van Doren 
TV game show scandal. This was a regular feature for 
several years. 

Even the informal clubs seemed to have problems 
with active interest and participation. The Science Club 
considered folding up entirely in fall I960, but man¬ 
aged to stir enough students to continue operation 
through the year. It was formed a few years earlier, with 
Glenn and Farace volunteering to act as sponsors, to 
offer interested students the opportunity to explore 
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topics not covered in the limited number of science 
courses offered. Besides field trips to such places as the 
Smithsonian Institute and the caves of Pennsylvania, 
the club also conducted its own weather bureau. 142 
This club, like many others, really suffered not so much 
from lack of interest by its members as from the fact 
that the demanding academics of the time forced 
students to rigidly budget their free time. With recruit¬ 
ment limited by the small student body anyway, those 
students who did join one or more organizations 
simply could not always be active participants all year 
long. 

Perhaps this was the reason that traditional once-a- 
year events, the “big” social affairs, and spontaneous 
entertainments generated more enthusiasm. Even some 
of these events had to be revised. The annual Senior 
Days continued to feature campus tours, visits to 
classes, an assembly where Who's Who nominees dis¬ 
cussed campus life, and performances by the College 
Chorus and the Womens Athletic Associations (WAA) 
Modern Dance Troupe (rather than a full gymnastic 
exhibition), which was scheduled for three days rather 
than one in 1956. This change was made to ease the 
pressure of so many high school students on campus at 
the same time; under the new system, certain counties 
were invited for specific days. Freshmen and sopho¬ 
more students served as hostesses and guides for seniors 
from their home counties, and since they were excused 
from classes for this duty, there was no problem in 
finding participants. 

Christmas week celebrations also generated plenty of 
enthusiasm, an enthusiasm noted for years. In fact, 
when the Candlelighting ceremony was moved from 
the Social Room to the auditorium and combined with 
the Chorus Christmas Concert in 1959, there was more 
protest than the College had witnessed in a long 
time. 143 Several activities were added to the weeks 
festivities over the years, many by student groups acting 
voluntarily and independently. In I960, the schedule 
included these activities: the Christmas Ball, tradition¬ 
ally sponsored by one of the classes; a football game of 
dormitory residents and the Day Mens Association; a 
tree trimming in front of the mens dorm which was an 
event started by the Mens Dorm Association; Twelfth 
Night and The Other Wise Man , plays given by the 
Sophanes Players and Campus School; Campus School 
Christmas program; caroling off-campus, an activity for 
any students and faculty who wanted to join in fol¬ 
lowed by a hot-chocolate reception at the Devilbiss 
home; a TV program of caroling by the College 
Chorus; and Candlelighting with the Chorus Con¬ 
cert. 144 Of course, it probably helped that the College 


calendar at that time still scheduled final exams at the 
end of the semester in January. 

In many extracurricular activities, students took the 
initiative and, almost paradoxically, became more 
involved and influential. The method of choosing Who's 
Who nominees was changed after the SGA board 
decided in 1957-58 that students should have a greater 
role in the selection. Previously, the deans of men and 
women, acting alone, had done the selection. In 1958, 
a committee of the two deans, three juniors and one 
sophomore made the choices. 145 When the old library 
was remodeled into a Student Activities Center, a 
committee of 20 students was chosen by the Social 
Committee to learn to operate the new combination 
hi-fi and FM radio and to plan a series of informal 
“listening programs.” 146 

Other illustrations abound. The Womens Dorm 
Association voted to institute an honor system as a 
means of enforcing quiet during study hours on “High 
Hall,” the third floor dorm section reserved for se¬ 
niors. 147 The girls also willingly accepted the new “desk 
service” started in 1956. This system had dorm stu¬ 
dents working in two shifts from 4:30-10 p.m. each 
evening to relieve Mrs. Mae Williams and Leone Miles, 
the dorm supervisors. While on duty, the girls were 
responsible for answering the phone, directing visitors 
and supervising the sign-out book. 148 Students orga¬ 
nized informal dances. “Tea dances” after each soccer 
game and Snack Bar dances after basketball games were 
inaugurated in 1955-56. Most of these were “record 
hops,” but later they began Snack Bar dances with 
bands and themes such as “Beatnik Nite,” “French 
Cafe” or “Little Boys and Girls,” which set the decorat¬ 
ing style as well as the dress of the dancers. In the late 
1950s and early 1960s, these events were often com¬ 
bined with student talent shows that were some of the 
most well attended and popular affairs on campus. 
Formal dances had grown to six by the mid-^Os. For 
students who were hesitant about their dancing talents, 
Dr. Whitney organized volunteer ballroom dancing 
classes on Wednesday evenings, teaching the fox trot, 
waltz, tango, and—shades of the controversy of the 
1940s—jitterbugging! 149 

The students also adopted the practice of electing a 
queen for each formal dance, and this, too, aroused 
some controversy in the late 1950s. The method of 
election had each class nominating two candidates from 
which the entire student body elected one; but with the 
largest classes always being freshmen and sophomores, 
the result was usually a freshman or sophomore queen, 
regardless of which class sponsored the dance. Students 
protested and the SGA adopted a new set of rules for 
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selection of queens. Each class still nominated two girls, 
but the sponsoring class alone elected the queen—a 
sophomore for the Harvest Ball, a senior for Home¬ 
coming and the June Ball, a junior for the Christmas 
Dance, and a freshman for the Valentine Ball. The 
Queen of the May Dance could be from any class, but 
traditionally she was usually a senior. At each dance, the 
other classes’ nominees became members of the queen’s 
court. 150 These dances were almost always well at¬ 
tended (though the Valentine Ball coming soon after 
first-semester finals was often most crowded) and were 
really gala affairs. The gym was elaborately decorated, 
and with the lights on low and frilly evening gowns and 
tuxedos everywhere, looked at least a little less like a 
gymnasium. Fruit punch, reception lines and chaper¬ 
ones were still the order of the day, but about half way 
through the evening, few really seemed to notice—for 
some reason. 

There were also student-initiated changes in the 
traditional May Day. Once the Honors Convocation was 
established as the official occasion for recognizing student 
leaders—such as Mr. and Miss STC, Most Scholarly Man 
and Woman, and Best Athletes—it seemed unnecessary to 
recognize these same people at May Day. Thus the SGA, 
which assumed responsibility for much of the planning of 
the spring celebration in 1959, decreed that henceforth 
May Day would “give full honor to the queen of May” 
and her escort and court only. 151 

May Day was held for the last time in the early 
1960s, but even before that decision was made, the 
students had begun to develop their own version of a 
celebration of spring rites and the end of school. 
“Beginning as a minute idea developed by a few 
students on campus, the new College-wide program for 
May Day has snowballed into one of the biggest events 
to hit STC yet,” a student reported in early spring of 
1961. 152 Rather than well-rehearsed frolics around the 
maypoles, the students envisioned an evening of satire, 
comedy and sometimes, serious entertainment. Every¬ 
one was invited to get in on the act, and to emphasize 
the more informal nature of the event, they decided to 
call it “Mayhem” (which turned out to be a pretty 
accurate description!). 

The first show set the tone for subsequent years. 
Freshmen wrote and produced the first act around the 
general theme of orientation. Skits titled “Arrival, 

Games, Party,” (thankfully omitting some of the more 
ribald orientation “games” in the men’s dorm), “Beat 
the Curfew,” “Biology Class” (in which almost the 
whole class wound up owing the professor test points) 
and “Receiving Line” were produced. Each skit was 
matched with the title of some song; “Receiving Line” 


was pantomimed to the tune of “That Lonesome 
Road,” for example. Sophomores had the second act 
and predictably based their skits on the year’s most 
memorable feature—all those tough classes. “Girls 
Gym Class,” “Little Red Riding Hood” (leaving few to 
wonder which professor was the wolf), “Our Married 
Gals,” “Tests!” and “No Psychosis Please” were again 
laced with music. Junior skits were organized around 
their education methods classes—’’Elementary Read¬ 
ing,” “Music Fundamentals,” “History—Before” and 
“History—After.” Seniors performed “Sixteen Credits,” 
“Student Teaching (with ‘The Big I’),” “Letter from 
Home” and “Convocation.” Even the faculty was 
included in the fifth act. Faculty wives did a spoof 
called “Hits and Mrs.,” and Peg Addis, “Dr. Jessie” and 
Dean Willis capped the evening with a bit of musical 
comedy. 153 In all, it was a rousing success and intro¬ 
duced a new tradition to STC. 

The dorm students initiated one other new tradi¬ 
tion. The women’s dorm had sponsored some Snack 
Bar shows and entertainments, but it was the Men’s 
Dorm Association that produced a big affair. Since 
both dorms were ordinarily absolutely off-limits to 
members of the opposite sex (forgetting “panty raids” 
and the mysterious tunnel, of course), the men decided 
it would be a good idea to give the girls a legal chance 
“to see how the male species exist in their natural 
habitat.” 154 The result was the Men’s Dorm Open 
House. Guided tours for the girls featured an “oasis of 
entertainment” at various rooms, talent shows by the 
men, door prizes, a record hop, and free sandwiches 
and sodas. As long as the dorms remained segregated by 
sex, the Men’s Dorm Open House remained a favorite 
social event. 

Social life at the College in the late 1950s was a 
curious mixture of formality and informality, of clubs 
struggling to stay alive and spontaneous, unorganized 
activities finding new life. Sunday Vespers may have 
had trouble attracting participants, but there was never 
a problem with attendance at “functions.” There was a 
packed house for Mayhem, if not for a Sophanes 
Players production. In retrospect, maybe “school spirit” 
was not lacking—it was just taking a new direction. 

The Storm Hits 

In 1953, University of Maryland officials began to 
discuss the possibilities of expansion into Baltimore 
City. This prompted a committee of college presidents 
to appeal to Governor McKeldin for a thorough study 
of higher education in the state. Accordingly, he 
appointed a “Commission to Study the Needs of 
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Higher Education in Maryland,” and its report was 
submitted in 1955. In it, the commission identified 
two major problems: citizens needed to be more and 
better informed in a much greater variety of fields than 
ever before due to the industrialized and international 
nature of society; and more and more students were 
going on to college, creating a student body much 
more heterogeneous in ability, interests and life expec¬ 
tations. The solution, they suggested, was not simply to 
enlarge existing institutions—“This way lies educa¬ 
tional chaos”—but to differentiate the functions of the 
various institutions. “It would be disastrous ... to flood 
the established colleges with students whose abilities 
warrant a general and vocational post-high-school 
education, but who are not of college or university 
caliber. It is of the greatest importance ... that in the 
zeal to serve the many, we do not neglect to provide the 
fullest opportunity for those of superior endowments to 
develop their talents to the utmost,” the report stressed. 
The commission, therefore, suggested establishing more 
two-year community colleges, making “educational 
opportunity both more accessible and economical, 
while permitting the four-year colleges to concentrate 
on the task of cultivating the special talents, which are 
needed for the professions, for scientific research, and 
for leadership in business, civic and community 
affairs.” 155 

Salisbury States role in this educational scheme thus 
seemed clear and secure; it would continue to fulfill its 
function as a state teachers college. By the late 1950s, a 
state study showed that the state still needed more 
elementary than high school teachers, but the gap was 
closing and a shortage of teachers at all levels was 
anticipated. Therefore, state educators began to rethink 
their policy of excluding high school teacher education 
programs from the state teachers colleges’ curricula. 156 
Beginning in 1958-59, the faculty at Salisbury started 
discussions on extending the curricula to include, not 
only the preparation of secondary school teachers, but 
also a non-teaching A.B. with majors in a limited 
number of fields. 157 

This seems to be a sudden and radical departure 
from past policy, the Devilbiss philosophy and the 
1955 Commission Report. In fact, it was neither so 
sudden nor radical. Devilbiss’ emphasis on academic 
excellence and the addition of an academics-oriented 
faculty and dean of instruction had not been lost on the 
students. Dean Willis had delivered the Honors Day 
Assembly speech in 1957 and had concentrated on 
liberal education. He told STC students: 

The liberally-educated man is articulate, 

both in speech and writing. ... He thinks 


rationally, logically and objectively, and 
knows the difference between fact and 
opinion. When the occasion demands, 
however, his thought is imaginative and 
creative rather than logical. He is perceptive, 
sensitive to form, and affected by beauty. ... 

Liberal education and the democratic ideal 
are related to each other in a thousand ways. 

It is not too much to say that they stand and 
fall together. 158 

Two years later, while the faculty was in the midst of 
curriculum discussions, The Holly Leaf editor recalled 
that speech and added his own plea on behalf of the 
student body: 

... We wish we were a liberal arts college. We 
wish that we could be graduated liberally- 
educated teachers instead of professionally- 
trained followers. Alas! There are only 128 
hours in a college career, and when a 
methods course comes in the window, a 
language course, or a math course, or a 
science course, or a history course, or a 
literature course, must go out. Are teachers 
then taug ht to teach what they do not 
know? Or is it much easier to master subject 
matter the night before each lesson than to 
be briefed on the school system the week 
before taking the teacher’s seat? Is teaching 
an art that requires talent and a profession 
that requires dedication and a leadership 
that required liberality? Or is it a job that 
needs only to be learned and practiced? Is it 
a channel that remains the same level and 
length and breadth? The editor of this 
newspaper, and at least 90 percent of the 
students of State Teachers College, want to 
teach. For us, (we hope) it is not a position 
of security. It is a challenge and a calling. 

And we want to feel sure of our ground, 
confident of what we know. With the liberal 
education we wish for, certainly methods 
and technicalities will come naturally. 159 

At just about the same time that this editorial 
appeared, a new factor entered into the entire educa¬ 
tional situation. The Maryland legislature in its 1959 
session passed a resolution asking for a new commission 
to study the expansion needs of the University of 
Maryland by analyzing the enrollment trends in regard 
to existing facilities—again. Newly elected Governor 
Millard Tawes, a Democrat and native of the Eastern 
Shore, readily complied with the resolution and 
appointed a commission headed by Edwin Warfield, a 
Maryland publisher and farmer. The resolution passed 
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by the legislature had specified that a majority of the 
commission members had to be graduates of the 
University of Maryland or state colleges and that the 
president of the University of Maryland or his represen¬ 
tative was to be included. In February 1960, the 
commission issued its report, and a major recommen¬ 
dation was that the University of Maryland should 
absorb the teachers colleges and convert them into 
regional centers. A storm of protest followed. 

Jerome Frampton, president of the State Board of 
Education, “reacted forcefully against the suggested 
proposals,” saying it would undoubtedly result in the 
cause of teacher education losing its emphasis. The 
Board of Education, he pointed out, had already been 
studying its own expansion possibilities in the teachers 
colleges, especially that of secondary school teacher 
training. The Board’s studies, he implied, apparently 
were ignored. 160 

In May, three months after the Warfield Report was 
issued, the Board published its own findings under the 
title, “A Program for Progress in Higher Education in 
Maryland.” This report, which indeed was several years 
in the making, included tentative plans for offering a 
secondary teacher education program in certain areas 
and for extending the two-year transfer program to a 
four-year non-teaching degree program. In 1956, the 
Board said, the degree offered at the state teachers 
colleges was changed from B.S. in education to simply 
B.S. because of the liberal arts nature of the curriculum. 
They now proposed offering the B.A. as well to four- 
year liberal arts students, explaining, “The difference 
between the B.A. and the B.S. degree presently is 
negligible, except for the foreign language requirement 
of the B.A.; some colleges offer only one degree.” 

Also, if the Board decided to train secondary 
teachers at the teachers colleges, they further reasoned: 

“ ... once an institution is designed to offer courses for 
the training of senior high school teachers, it, in effect, 
offers a full arts and science program. To broaden the 
colleges into general arts and science colleges for the 
training of teachers and non-teachers is thus a logical 
step.” Therefore, the Board recommended that plans to 
convert the teachers colleges into state colleges and to 
offer both the B.A. and B.S. be adopted “as quickly as 
possible.” 161 

On the STC campus, the Warfield Report was 
greeted with a front-page editorial that began, “The 
state legislature, noted for its history of using the 
colleges and universities of Maryland, both private and 
state-controlled, as a political football, has startled 
education administrators with a committee report 
suggesting that the three state teachers colleges of 


Maryland be included in the University of Maryland.” 
Students were not only opposed to the recommenda¬ 
tion in principle, but also pointed out that it would 
mean a much greater expense to them. 162 

Nevertheless, Governor Tawes gave his tentative 
approval to the Warfield Report soon after it was 
issued, and he asked a committee of University of 
Maryland officials to make a feasibility study and 
report. When that news was released, it brought a real 
uproar on the Salisbury campus. On the evening of 
April 4, while the governor was the honored guest at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at Salisbury’s Civic 
Center, a group of students hung him in effigy from 
the chandelier over the front door of the administration 
building—right in front of Dr. Holloway’s beloved 
carved pineapple, a symbol of hospitality. The local 
paper was anonymously notified and the next day 
carried a front-page picture of the governor hung in 
effigy. Almost immediately, Miss Addis, as sponsor of 
the SGA, issued a statement that the effigy was the 
result of the work of three students and did not reflect 
the general attitude of the student body. “The Associa¬ 
tion [SGA] is definitely against such demonstrations,” 
she assured reporters. 163 

The SGA also sent a telegram of apology to the 
governor. 164 Devilbiss called Farace, the dean of men, 
the morning after the infamous lynching and angrily 
asked, “Do you know what your boys did last night? 
They hung the governor in effigy!” He demanded to 
know who had done it, but Farace assured him it was 
not any of the men students. In fact, he later found out 
that the mischief was the work of several female 
students who lived in Holloway Hall. No names were 
given, however, and the matter was allowed to die. 165 

The controversy was far from over. An inspection 
team of University staff members, a member of the 
governor’s staff, and representatives of the state Office 
of Budget and Procurement visited each teachers 
college to study the facilities available. This committee 
issued its report in August. Not only was the recom¬ 
mendation of merger feasible, it said, but actually it 
would be fairly easy. In regard to Salisbury, it particu¬ 
larly noted three points: the estimated enrollment by 
1970 should be 1,000; the elementary teacher program 
should be continued and a secondary teacher and non¬ 
teaching degree program in arts and sciences should be 
developed; certain new physical facilities would be 
needed to accommodate the bigger enrollment. 166 
Devilbiss commented that “ ... it seems obvious that 
the Warfield Commission Report and the feasibility 
study which followed it offered nothing to students 
which is not included in the state board plan and 
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which, given the personnel and physical facilities, could 
not be done equally well if not better than under the 
plan proposed by the Warfield Commission.” 167 

Meanwhile, the State Board of Education had 
hurriedly approved the May report’s recommendations. 
At the June 6, I960, meeting, the State Board of 
Education passed a special motion. This motion 
instructed its staff to prepare a report on the teachers 
colleges and community colleges and a report on the 
feasibility of a proposed division of higher education 
within the State Department of Education with a list of 
specific recommendations on how best to implement 
the formation of such a Board of Trustees. The staff’s 
report was ready in only 16 days. They recommended 
all the curriculum changes earlier suggested by the 
Board report (secondary school training and non¬ 
teaching degrees) and the elimination of the A.A. after 
September I960. 168 It also recommended that colleges 
should train students who did not plan to become 
teachers at all, and that more junior colleges should be 
established. Majors in English, history, social studies 
and geography should be established in 1960-61, and 
biology, physical science and math should be gradually 
established after that. Also, “ ... in order to attract 
competent instructors for the faculty of these state 
colleges, a system of professional rank [should] be 
established” along with a salary scale comparable to 
other public institutions of higher learning in the 
state. 169 This report became effective for the next 
school year. 

Freshmen who entered the College in September 
I960 were given five options as majors. They could 
choose a B.S. in: elementary education; an A.B. in 
secondary education with majors in English, geography, 
history or social science; a B.S. in secondary education 
with majors in mathematics or science; an A.B. pro¬ 
gram in arts and sciences with majors in English, 
geography, history, mathematics, or social sciences; or a 
B.S. in arts and sciences with a major in mathematics. 
The only difference between the A.B. and B.S. was a 
requirement of 12 hours of foreign language. 170 

Neither the A A. nor the junior high curricula were 
to be ordered after 1961 since both were absorbed in 
the new programs. These decisions were all made even 
before the specific semester hour credits for each degree 
and major was established. One of the major topics for 
discussion, at the inter-faculty meeting of all teachers 
colleges’ faculties at Towson in October 1960, was the 
topic of General Education credit hour requirements. 
Salisbury’s Academic Council recommendation—that 
the General Education requirements be reduced to 52 
semester hours—was later adopted. 171 Willis issued 
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“Faculty Bulletins” to the STC faculty in January 1961 
to keep everyone abreast of the latest suggestions and 
changes to the new programs. His comment in the first 
of these bulletins harkened back to his liberal education 
speech of 1957; “ ... we have the obligation to do our 
utmost to extend the horizons of all students, if educa¬ 
tion and the democratic ideal are to survive.” He added 
that this was true even though he realized, “Too many 
times [students elect certain courses based on] the time 
of day or the easiest way to meet the minimum require- 
ments. 1/z 

Controversy continued to rage throughout the 
1960-61 academic year. Certainly on one point 
Devilbiss was correct. The Warfield Report, the feasibil¬ 
ity study and the Board of Education Report were in 
basic agreement on the matter of the teachers colleges 
continuing to offer teacher education training and 
expanding to include secondary education and liberal 
arts. The argument was over who would guide and 
direct these policies. 

Local citizens entered the foray. A column in the 
local newspaper by its farm editor brought a flurry of 
replies to the editor. The reporter began his column by 
describing STC as “an institution with a moat dug 
around it by the State Board of Education” and went 
on to urge the expansion of its curriculum since it was 
“unable at present to become a full part of this area and 
make the contribution of which it is capable.” The 
reporter pointed out that there was “an agricultural 
market with 60 million consumers ... within a 300-mile 
radius of the STC campus,” STC in producing only 
one product—elementary school teachers—was not 
serving its community. He suggested that the College 
could and should offer a major in agriculture to enable 
local youth to obtain a college education without the 
expense of living away from home at the University of 
Maryland. He also charged that the transfer program 
was “out-of-step” and that “some credits offered at STC 
do not jibe with those at the university ... some transfer 
students coming from STC find they have wasted time. 
Some courses [they] have been told to take are not 
required. Some required r. jrses are not offered.” 

The reporter was also critical of certain College 
regulations. “At a recent convocation, the young 
women were lined up on one side of the hall, the young 
men on the other. Men and women were told to 
alternate—boy, girl, boy, girl—as they marched into the 
auditorium. It must have been embarrassing for those 
young men who have been in service to return to a 
college that practices such measures used in kindergar¬ 
ten and elementary grades. STC needs an opportunity 
to recognize and meet the needs of our community.” 173 
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Devilbiss quickly replied to these charges with a 
letter to the editor. He pointed out several “misstate¬ 
ments” and added his own corrections. First, “Since the 
College opened its doors in 1925, it has been a very 
vital part of the immediate community and the entire 
Eastern Shore area which it serves. When the College 
was founded, it was charged with the responsibility of 
preparing teachers for the elementary schools of the 
state.” He then answered the criticism of transfer 
problems by explaining that if this had happened, it 
was the students own fault. Devilbiss said each “trans¬ 
fer student upon admission to the College is advised by 
personal letter as well as by [a] statement in the College 
catalogue [that it is their responsibility to clear courses 
with the requirements of the college he intended to 
transfer to].” Devilbiss described the new secondary 
and liberal arts majors in detail. Finally, regarding the 
criticism of convocation, he said the writer “must be 
unfamiliar with the role of college and university 
convocations when he accuses the College of practicing 
such measures used in kindergarten and lower elemen¬ 
tary grades.’ The College has three academic convoca¬ 
tions each year [which] are formal in the true academic 
tradition followed in many colleges and universities 
throughout the world.” 174 

The presidents of the SGA and the Mens Dorm 
Association also sent a reply. Most of their comments 
reiterated those made by President Devilbiss, but they 
did add one observation. Inferring that the reporter was 
suggesting a merger with the University of Maryland 
would be advantageous because Salisbury would then 
be able to offer a degree in agriculture, they drew 
attention to the fact “that neither the Warfield Report 
nor Feasibility Study ... nor the program of the Mary¬ 
land State Department of Education suggests that an 
agricultural program be brought to the Salisbury 
campus. In fact, it was definitely stated in both [the 
first two studies] that the third and fourth years of 
specialization in agriculture, home economics and 
engineering be offered only at the main branch of the 
University of Maryland.” 175 

By spring 1961, Governor Tawes was beginning to 
waver in his position regarding the Warfield Report. He 
announced that he still endorsed it in principle, but 
ordered the Legislative Council to study it and the 
Board of Education report thoroughly, after the end of 
the ’61 session of the legislature and to later present its 
reactions and suggestions. 176 Meanwhile, a private 
citizens group published a brochure, “Citizens for 
Public Higher Education,” considering the total issue 
of the future of higher education in the state. The 
group advocated changes that were already made, but 


did not take a definitive stand on the merger. To 
complicate the situation, the people of Western Mary¬ 
land made it clear they preferred immediate merger of 
Frostburg State Teachers College and the University of 
Maryland and were opposed to the delay proposed by 
the governor. A bill was introduced in the legislature in 
late February to implement the merger. Should it pass, 
it would not only be in direct opposition to the 
governors position, but would introduce a new concept 
of “piecemeal absorption.” 177 The bill was not enacted 
and that much of the issue, at last and at least, was 
ended. 

The question of authority remained open. The need 
for serious reorganization of the state system of higher 
education was obvious by the early 1960s. In the words 
of one observer, “Its not water, or real estate, or labor, 
or power, or cheap taxes which bring industry. Its 
brainpower.” 178 The commission finally found a 
“compromise” for the expansion of public higher 
education in Maryland. This commission, headed by 
John M. Curlett (former president of the Baltimore 
City School Board), was appointed in 1961 in accor¬ 
dance with the governor s instructions to the Legislative 
Council. Among the 11 members were: Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Wilson 
Elkins, president of the University of Maryland; Dr. 
Martin Jenkins of Morgan State College; Hon. Mary L. 
Nock, Salisbury native and member of the state 
legislature; and Dr. Thomas Pullen, state superinten¬ 
dent of schools. It quickly became known as the Curlett 
Commission and was the seventh commission ap¬ 
pointed to study higher education in the state since 
World War II. 179 

The commissions report was not released until June 
1962. In the interim, the teachers colleges planned with 
bated breath. The combined faculties meeting at 
Towson, in October 1961, passed a resolution by an 
overwhelming majority that asked the state legislature 
to change the names of the teachers colleges simply to 
“state colleges.” 180 At the opening of the 1961-62 
school year, the Salisbury faculty met for a two-day 
conference under the theme title of “A Philosophical 
Re-Appraisal.” The stated purpose was to “review the 
philosophical basis of undergraduate education and to 
develop departmental points of view and guidelines for 
the instructional program of the College.” 181 It must 
have seemed a bit of coincidental light relief when the 
faculty heard that the February ’62 Mid-Winter 
Convocation speaker, Mr. Walter Sullivan, chief science 
writer for the New York Times, had chosen for the title 
of his address, “Assault on the Unknown.” 182 

The Curlett Report, when it was made public, 
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introduced almost nothing new in reference to the 
function of the state’s colleges and universities. It 
repeated other commissions’ advocacy of providing 
more liberal arts and vocational education opportuni¬ 
ties for an increasingly larger number of students, and 
recommended the “expansion and development of a tri¬ 
partite organization of public higher education ... (i.e.) 
converting each state teachers college into a full-fledged 
liberal arts institution, providing general undergraduate 
instruction as well as the traditional teacher education 
program/’ 183 Then came the new and most significant 
recommendations. First, the report recommended the 
establishment of three systems: the community col¬ 
leges, to be placed under the State Department of 
Education; Towson, Frostburg, Salisbury, Bowie, 
Coppin, and Morgan to be changed to liberal arts 
institutions and placed under a new State Board of 
Trustees of the state colleges; the University of Mary¬ 
land to be given its own Board of Regents. A Council 
for Higher Education was to be above the three systems 
and was to coordinate and plan higher education in the 
state. In reality, the institutions went directly to the 
legislature with budget requests and other consider¬ 
ations, bypassing the council. 184 

It was the first recommendation that most directly 
affected Salisbury. The new independent State Colleges 
Board of Trustees could, it was argued, best develop 
them as liberal arts institutions. This board should be 
composed of the state superintendent of schools as an 
ex-officio member with full voting power and eight 
laymen, appointed by the governor for nine-year 
overlapping terms; one of these eight should be elected 
chairman by the other members. The Board should also 
appoint an executive director who could serve as the 
chief administrative officer and supervise the activities 
of the staff. Furthermore, to ensure orderly growth, the 
report recommended the establishment of An Advisory 
Council for Higher Education. “Its membership should 
include representatives of the University of Maryland 
Board of Regents, the new Board of Trustees of the 
State Colleges, and the State Board of Education.” 185 It 
had also recommended that Morgan State be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Trustees as soon 
as possible. To this point, Jenkins entered a minority 
report arguing that each state college should have a 
separate governing board and that under no circum¬ 
stances should Morgan State be included with the state 
colleges under a single board. 186 

Apart from Jenkins’ objection, there was little 
opposition to the Curlett recommendations. The 
quarrel had raged too long. Too many accusations and 
too much bitterness had spread. Even then, it was eight 
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months before the legislature enacted the bill drawn by 
the Legislative Council creating the new Board of 
Trustees. The House of Delegates passed it unani¬ 
mously, without discussion, just a few hours after the 
Education Committee gave it final approval, February 
6, 1963. The Senate gave its unanimous approval the 
next day, and on February 26 Governor Tawes added 
his signature, calling it a “milestone” in higher educa¬ 
tion in Maryland. 187 The bill provided for all the 
recommendations made by the Curlett Commission. A 
15-member advisory council was to be created by July 
1, 1963; the five state teachers colleges were converted 
into four-year liberal arts colleges; a board of trustees 
was to be created by October 1. Also, “as soon as three 
of [the five colleges] become fully accredited as liberal 
arts colleges [by Middle States Association], Morgan 
State College also [would] come under the board.” 188 

The new Board of Trustees was appointed in June, 189 
and within a few months it hired, as a consultant, the 
dean of a well-known private liberal arts college to assist 
in the conversion to an expanded liberal arts program. 
His first report on the development of liberal arts at 
Salisbury was filed in the spring of 1964. He noted “the 
stability of the institution, encouraged by the long 
service and personality of the president,” and com¬ 
mented that “the impression of continuity and orderly 
development has been strengthened by the presence of 
a number of faculty members who have served the 
College long and well.” Two days later, following a two- 
day visit to the campus, the consultant made another 
report to President Devilbiss, and he said, “In the main, 
development of the liberal arts program has been highly 
satisfactory.” The consultant also noted that Salisbury 
should definitely retain teacher education as a major 
program. 190 As it turned out, it was a most pregnant 
comment. 

One of the last major steps taken by the State Board 
of Education trustees before they relinquished their 
authority to the new Board was the creation of a 
graduate program leading to a master’s degree in 
education. An M.Ed. program was established in 1958 
at Frostburg and Towson, 191 but Salisbury’s program 
was established in 1962, just before the Curlett Report 
was issued. The first courses offered that summer 
included just three in education and six in liberal arts 
(12 undergraduate courses were also offered). Interest¬ 
ingly enough, of the 30 hours required for the degree, 
students were limited to a maximum of 12 in educa¬ 
tion. 192 The state legislature, however, made no appro¬ 
priation for the program, and it was clear that it would 
have to be self-supporting. The limited purpose of the 
program was to serve the classroom teachers and to 
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help them improve their teaching. Midclle States 
evaluators commented that President Devilbiss was 
“firm and emphatic about the limited nature and aims 
of the program and everyone at [Salisbury] understands 
and agrees with him. 193 

Salisbury's shift: to a liberal arts college had been a 
long-time coming. It was an action that should have 
been taken for all state colleges in 1947, many— 
including board member Dr. Gray Reeves—believed. 

As a result of the postponement, the University of 
Maryland had become overcrowded, 194 and certainly 
much of the subsequent controversy over the roles of 
Salisbury and UMES might have been averted. That 
the conversion of STC to a liberal arts college did not 
happen in 1947 could be construed only as another of 
the fruits of Maryland politics. Yet, even when the 
conversion was finally implemented in 1963, and when 
the storm had finally abated, one thing seemed clear. 
The “Devilbiss philosophy” really remained intact. 
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An aerial view of the campus shows construction of the womens 
dormitory (now Manokin Hall) which opened September 1964 


The 1960s. 


Salisbury 

State 

*olleg c 

fOl'NDED 1925 


The school officially 
became Salisbury State 
College on July l y 1963 


Above: construction of the new gymnasium began February I960 
Below: completed in 1962 , the gymnasium was named Tawes Gymnasium in 1966 
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With the new Student Union , SSC students had an attractive Catherine site 
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The Memorial Student Union opened in September 1966 
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At left: local gathering 
spot Johnny s and 
Sammys Restaurant 
Below: frequent SSC 
hang-out, The Oaks 
Drive-In 


The beanies may have changed but the 
“Rats” were the same in the 1960s 
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More of Everything 

elcome 1963-64 freshmen ... you 
have the distinct honor of being the 
first Freshmen Class at Salisbury State 
College.” 1 

So began the many speeches and messages in 
September 1963 as the College turned a new page in 
its history. After 10 years as a normal school and 28 
years as a state teachers college, Salisbury State 
entered a new phase as a liberal arts college. A great 
many changes occurred since the College’s Septem¬ 
ber opening in 1924. Even greater challenges would 
come in the next few years, sweeping through all the 
College community in a feverish effort to catch up 
and overtake the new national role of higher educa¬ 
tion. If Dr. Blackwells last years as president were 
calm, Dr. Devilbiss’ were full of drama and chal¬ 
lenge. 

The transition from a teachers college to a liberal 
arts college was expected to be costly. Even while the 
state legislature was still considering the Curlett 
Commissions suggestions, interested observers 
around the state noted the need for the legislature to 
provide more money for the teachers’ colleges. A 
Baltimore reporter pointed to the need for more 
laboratories, foreign language departments and 
“libraries far beyond the present scale” if they were 
to be fully accredited. 2 The “upgrading,” metropoli¬ 
tan newspapers reported, would be quite expensive 
“not only because it will mean capital expenditures 
for enlargement and improved facilities, but also 
because running expenditure for faculties will go up. 

To be accredited, these colleges will have to be 
strengthened in several departments, and professors 
will have to be hired accordingly.” 3 Yet, the same 
reporters were astounded when the legislature, only 
days after enacting the Curlett Report, also authorized 
the expansion of the University of Maryland into 
Baltimore and three other regional branches—some¬ 
thing President Wilson Elkins fought for years. How¬ 
ever, the state college legislation was passed first, and 
logically it should have fiscal priority. 4 The 1964 
Maryland State Legislature was even more bewildering 
in its actions, though, giving with one hand and taking 
with the other. 



The school officially became Salisbury State College on July 1 , 1963 


While appropriating funds for everyone—state 
colleges, junior or community colleges, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland—the Maryland State Legislature also 
“deftly demolished the (1963) plan—and launched the 
university on a major expansion into the outlying areas 
of the state.” Over the course of the year, the Advisory 
Council for Higher Education was divided over the 
question of university expansion. With 11 of the 15 
members directly representing the state’s colleges and 
universities, the council had seemed “doomed to 
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deadlock or meaningless unanimity,” one observer said. 
Thus, the legislature in 1964 also reconstituted the 
Advisory Council for Higher Education, cutting it to 
nine non-aligned members. 5 Critics of this new 
direction in Maryland higher education were quick to 
point out that although the University of Maryland 
itself “had shown no public enthusiasm for the three 
new campuses on the Eastern Shore and in Western 
and Southern Maryland, but, with history as a guide, it 
would probably not hesitate in expanding to its new 
role.” 6 The state colleges, for their part, feared that the 
prestige and higher salaries (at the top levels) offered at 
university branches might steal their best faculty and 
would play havoc with the steady 5-10 percent growth 
in enrollment experienced in recent years. It was a 
perplexing situation. What should, or could, the new 
state colleges do? 

Salisbury (and the other state colleges as well) chose 
not to just sit back and wait. Deciding “the best defense 
is a good offense” could apply to education, as well as 
to football, SSC proceeded with its plans for expansion 
in every phase of the College’s services. The most visible 
growth was in the physical plant. 

When Dr. Devilbiss became president of STC, there 
were five buildings on the campus—the original and 
“main” building, a mens dormitory, the Campus 
School and two houses that were formerly private 
residences. One of these, a Cape Cod style home, 
served as the president’s home. The other, the “ranch 
house,” was used for a time as the administration 
offices, but in summer 1955, it was reconverted for use 
as a music building. The next major addition was a 
library building. Plans for that had been underway 
since that date. By 1956, it was finally under construc¬ 
tion and opened in October 1957. Built at a cost of 
almost $400,000, it was certainly a “far cry” from the 
overcrowded and rather dreary atmosphere in the old 
north wing. As Mrs. Grace Chaires, the librarian, said, 
“It is interesting to watch the students as they enter for 
the first time. There is first a look of surprise and then, 
pleasure. The lightness and brightness of the library 
seems reflected in the students’ faces.” 7 

Between 1955 and 1962, the state authorized 
$1,310,000 for capital improvements at STC. 8 Some of 
that funding was used for renovation of the old library 
wing into a Student Activity Center, for the installation 
of science laboratories and classrooms in the old 
Campus School wing, and for such things as repainting 
and the changeover from a coal fired furnace to oil. 
Black smoke and ashes drifting throughout the girls’ 
dorm and all over campus became such a campus 
fixture that the conversion to oil prompted a Holly Leaf 


reporter to comment, almost wistfully, that “STC will 
never be the same.” 9 The largest expenditures during 
that period, however, were for a new gymnasium, a new 
home for the president and for preliminary planning 
for a women’s dormitory. Construction of the gymna¬ 
sium began in February 1960 and was ready for partial 
use in September 1961, although the dedication 
ceremonies were not held until the following January. 
Tawes Gymnasium was built at a cost of $442,258 and 
it provided 23,055 square feet of space. After the 
opening of Maggs Physical Activities. Center in 1977, 
this building was devoted exclusively to intramural 
sports and activities and offered additional teaching 
space. 10 Governor McKeldin was the featured speaker 
at the dedication of the library and Governor Tawes 
spoke at the dedication of the gym. The new Georgian- • 
style brick home for the president was completed in 
August 1961 and occupied by the Devilbisses at that 
time. 11 The land on which the house was built was 
formerly part of the Allen property, purchased in 1954, 
but the old Allen residence was not razed until 1961. 
Containing 4,996 square feet of space, it was con¬ 
structed at a cost of $50,959. 12 

The former Shoreman Restaurant was purchased by 
the College in 1965 and became the Musical Arts 
Center. It provided 6,071 square feet of space and was 
acoustically treated and outfitted with a 17-piano 
electronic laboratory, two classrooms and faculty 
offices. 13 Finally, in 1967, the Memorial Student Union 
was built, intended to provide dining and recreational 
space for 1,000 students in its 28,756 square feet of 
space. It also housed the College post office, bookstore, 
snack bar and several offices. In the mid-1970s, the 
student union was renovated and became only the 
College dining hall to seat the ever-growing number of 
boarding students. Later, the building was named the 
Ruth Powell Dining Hall after Miss Ruth, dietician and 
“house mother” for so many years at Salisbury State. 14 

The 1962 legislature, in the midst of the Warfield- 
Curlett controversy, also appropriated money for a 
womens dormitory building; a new maintenance, 
electrical and repair shop; and for the purchase of a 
building (formerly a restaurant) facing Salisbury 
Boulevard; and for plans for a dining hall-student 
union building. 15 The women’s dorm was completed 
and 92 girls moved in September 1964. That same year, 
the renovation of the ex-restaurant (bought in August 
1962) and groundbreaking for the student union 
began. The restaurant eventually became the new home 
of the music department. By the time STC became 
SSC, the College had grown to 10 buildings and 
preliminary appropriations had been made for two 
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more, the student union and a science classroom 
building. 16 Even before those buildings could be 
completed, a concern developed over housing the 
growing numbers of students. 

A 1965 report indicated the enrollment at Salisbury 
had more than doubled in 10 years, but even more 
significant was the reports projection of another 
doubling within five years (by 1970), and an increase to 
2,300 students by 1975, “well above a threefold 
increase for the decade (1965-1975).” A futuristic guess 
of even 10,000 was mentioned, but that drew a “dispar¬ 
aging chuckle from Dr. Devilbiss, [who commented], 
‘We couldn’t house that many students in 20 years. But 
our real problems are severe enough,’” he said. 17 
Indeed, the estimated growth for just the next 10 years 
demanded some serious attention to classroom space 
and student housing. Yet, as the president explained, 
planning was “difficult in that the Colleges academic 
program cannot be increased to any large extent unless 
adequate facilities (labs, classrooms, etc.) are available 
and these facilities cannot be built unless the popula¬ 
tion of the student body warrants it. The rate of 
expansion of the College, therefore, is dependent upon 
its rate of growth in population.” 18 In other words, the 
“numbers game” had begun. Piecemeal expansion of 
the physical plant did proceed. The dining hall-student 
union was under construction in 1965 and opened in 
September 1966; plans also were drawn for a new 
three-story science classroom building slated to be 
ready for use in fall 1967. 

Dormitory construction was another kind of 
problem. Devilbiss explained, “About 60 percent [of 
our students] come from beyond a 20-mile radius and 
must board here ... we expect that trend to continue. To 
provide for them, we are planning one new dormitory a 
year, each accommodating about 100 students.” 19 
However, that broad plan was already behind schedule 
even when the president spoke in 1965. The authoriza¬ 
tion of $390,000 in 1963 for a new men’s dormitory 
was delayed when the actual bids were all higher than 
that. An additional $100,000 finally was granted, but 
construction could not begin until spring of 1966. 
Hopes that the dorm would be ready for occupancy for 
the 1966-67 school year had to be abandoned and the 
men who had been admitted on the expectation that 
they could be housed in that new dorm had to be 
temporarily housed in nearby private homes. The state 
also adopted a new policy that no future auxiliary 
facilities at state colleges could be financed by direct 
state appropriations, but only through bond issues. 

This dorm thus became the last at SSC to be built with 
state finances. For future dormitories, the Board of 
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Trustees raised student costs to $550 annually for 
1966-67 (from $410 in 1965-66) to $675 by 1967-68, 
and to $1,095 in 1975 in $50 per year jumps. All of 
these housing plans would then result in available 
accommodations for 4,400 students by 1975. 20 

Future predictions do not always hold true, of 
course, and a clue to one of the errors in the 1965 
planning can now be seen (with the gift: of hindsight) 
in a Baltimore reporter’s description of SSC in Novem¬ 
ber 1965. He called it a “typical small college— 
spacious, primly landscaped campus, buildings styled in 
dignified Georgian, knots of book-laden students 
moving about, and the inevitable glut in the parking 
lots.” 21 The last phrase was the key, as it turned out. 
Rather than a continuing demand for dormitory space, 
Salisbury experienced the opposite trend. More and 
more students chose to live off-campus, and by 1975 it 
was obvious that pressing need for campus housing 
simply no longer existed. 

By 1966, with 11 buildings on campus in constant 
use by the faculty and students, it was becoming more 
than a little confusing to newcomers and visitors to 
speak of the “main building,” the “old dorm” or the 
“new dorm,” or “that building there.” The buildings 
needed proper names. As early as 1953, a faculty 
committee headed by Dean Bosley, distributed a 
questionnaire asking for suggestions of names for SSC 
buildings. The results of the questionnaire indicated 
little consensus. Eleven faculty members preferred 
naming buildings after people, seven faculty members 
preferred the names to indicate the buildings function, 
seven had no preference, and one faculty member voted 
for “appropriate.” Apparently, the whole effort was 
quietly dropped at that time. 22 In spring 1966, a 
committee of representatives of the administration, 
faculty, alumni and students was appointed to select 
specific names and to establish a guideline the selection 
of names for future buildings. The group’s decision was 
that classroom buildings should be named for people 
and dormitories for Eastern Shore rivers. In December 
1966 at the ceremony dedicating the new student 
union, permanent campus structures also were given 
their official names. The “main” building became 
Holloway Hall, the Campus School became the T.J. 
Caruthers Campus School, the gym became Tawes 
Gymnasium, the student union the Memorial Student 
Union (in recognition of students who had served in 
the military services) and the dorms became Wicomico, 
Manokin and Pocomoke halls. (The dorm then under 
construction, though not yet completed, also was 
named Choptank Hall at that time). 23 A fourth 
dormitory, Nanticoke Hall, was in the planning stages 
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by the time Devilbiss announced his retirement in 
1968. In addition, the old dining hall in Holloway Hall 
was converted into a gallery for rotating art exhibits, 
and the old kitchen into a modern infirmary. 24 

Efforts to encourage growth in Salisbury’s student 
enrollment were accelerated, and were given something 
of a new twist because of the 1963 controversy over 
University of Maryland expansion. High School 
Seniors Days at the College continued, but College 
officials also revived the practice of going out to the 
states schools on recruitment visits. By the mid-1960s, 
most students still came from Eastern Shore counties, 
but a greater number were from the Baltimore metro¬ 
politan area. (Of 678 students at SSC in 1965-66, 
almost 16 percent came from Baltimore City and 
County.) 25 College representatives—the registrar, dean 
of students, president, and (more rarely) the dean of 
instruction—made it clear they would visit any junior 
or community college or high school in Maryland, 
Delaware or Virginia that invited them. Faculty 
members occasionally went along on these visits also, 
but this was not the norm. Although College personnel 
made it a practice in earlier years to automatically 
attend Shore high schools’ college nights,” in the 
1960s, SSC representatives attended these functions 
only if specifically invited. The new policy regarding 
such affairs, which were held less frequently anyway, 
was based on the fact that they were usually only for 
grades nine through eleven (the seniors having already 
picked a college by then), and often featured a variety 
of business schools, beautician schools, nursing schools 
and armed forces recruiters, thus diluting the appeal of 

SSC. 26 

The importance of enrollment growth and recruit¬ 
ment had become apparent to both faculty and admin¬ 
istration by the late 1960s. Although there was no 
office of public relations and the budget was tight, a 
faculty committee recommended to the president in 
1967 that he appoint a standing committee to continu¬ 
ously review policies of public relations and publicity. 27 
Simple numbers growth was not the only concern, 
however. Another portion of that same committee 
report was addressed to admissions policies. Basic 
requirements for admission to SSC changed little over 
the past two decades, at least on paper. Applications 
still were examined for a student’s class rank, kinds of 
courses and pattern of subjects taken, test scores (SAT 
and others), the minimum of 60 percent A and B 
grades with nothing less than C in academic subjects, 
and recommendations of school counselors. However, 
there was a great deal more flexibility in practice than 
on paper. Students with physical handicaps, such as 


blindness, more often were granted special interviews. 
The cut-off point (minimum acceptability level) on 
various tests was waived more readily. Even though 
admissions standards were essentially the same at all 
state colleges, there no longer was a state rule that any 
one college was required to either accept or reject a 
student also accepted or rejected at any other state 
college. This certainly allowed considerably more 
individual policy-making. 

Some high school students were granted “early 
admissions” at the end of their junior year on the 
condition that their senior year proved satisfactory. 
Others were given “deferred decisions” on admission if 
certain grades at the time of application seemed 
questionable. The committee report, however, carefully 
pointed out that about half of these deferrals were 
eventually admitted. The implication was that while the 
College desired growth, there was, at the same time, an 
effort to maintain a high level of academic quality 
among those admitted. That implication was reinforced 
by another fact made near the end of report; approxi¬ 
mately 250 of 600 applicants were granted admission 
in 1967, but most of those applicants were accepted by 
the end of the 1966-67 school year. This rate of 
acceptance was almost twice as rapid as the year before. 
In other words, almost half as many rejections were 
made by May 1967 as by May 1966. The reason given 
was that “the general” academic level of applicants was 
higher” in ’67 than earlier. 28 

As predicted, the enrollment grew at a constant pace. 
In 1962-63, the total full-time enrollment was 499. 29 
In September 1965, Dr. Nayland Page recalled there 
were 599 students. There were 45 to 50 faculty mem¬ 
bers and every student knew every teacher. By 1965-66, 
enrollment climbed to 678 30 and in 1967-68, total 
enrollment was 851. Of that total, 52 were part-time 
students, 23 were nursing students at Peninsula General 
Hospital and 99 were graduate students. 31 Out-of-state 
student enrollment rose dramatically in five years to 85 
in 1967-68. A larger student population and broadened 
course offerings under the new liberal arts curriculum 
meant growth was necessary also in the size of the 
faculty and administration. Pressures on the offices of 
the dean of students and social director were particu¬ 
larly demanding. Peg Addis’ resignation as social 
director brought Audrey Stewart to the College to fill 
that post in September 1965. While her professional 
background and abilities enabled Stewart to do an 
admirable job, by 1966 it was obvious that the growth 
in the student body necessitated an addition to that 
sector of the administration. Thus in fall 1966, George 
Volenik was appointed assistant dean of students and 
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Stewart became associate dean. Dean Orem Robinson 
explained the new titles were part of “a modernizing 
trend in personnel relations ... away from the dean of 
men, dean of women arrangement into the successive 
ranks of deans of students.” 32 

Although Dean Stewart continued to deal primarily 
with the needs of women students and Dean Volenik 
with the needs of the men, the branches of this office 
also were responsible for a whole host of other student- 
related issues. Loan programs, financial problems, 
personal and academic counseling, employment 
counseling for graduates, housing, parking, student 
records, management of the bookstore, snack bar, post 
office and student union—all these came under the 
aegis of the deans of students offices and did indeed 
render the old titles of dean of men or women, or social 
director obsolete. Not even Miss Ruth could have 
handled all that. 

When the College officially became Salisbury State 
College, 32 teaching faculty members were on the 
roster. Twelve of those, 37 percent, held doctorate 
degrees, and only one had a bachelors degree. 33 Five 
years later, the teaching faculty numbered 51, an 
increase of 40 percent. The percentage holding doctor¬ 
ate degrees then stood at 31 percent, while only three 
instructors had bachelor’s degrees (a smaller percentage 
than in 1963-64). 34 More significant was the growth of 
certain departments or areas. The transition to a liberal 
arts college brought a sharp rise in the number of 
faculty members in the English (including speech and 
drama), science (biology, physical science, chemistry), 
history and social science areas. However, at the same 
time, the number of instructors assigned solely to 
education course work grew from two to five, a greater 
jump than in any other department. 35 

The simple fact was while SSC was in a transition 
period, the vast majority of students continued to 
enroll in the teacher-training program. An even greater 
change in the faculty during those years occurred in 
their role and involvement in College policy decision¬ 
making. Until the 1960s, the relationship between the 
administration and faculty “functioned primarily on an 
individual basis.” When the College moved away from 
the single teacher-training curriculum and expanded 
into liberal arts and a graduate program, the student 
enrollment and faculty grew and a transition period in 
faculty roles ensued. Both structured and unstructured 
channels emerged. The creation of four academic 
divisions, for instance, placed a certain degree of 
independent decision-making in the hands of faculty 
members. By 1967, department chairs were further 
designated in some areas where several faculty members 
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were employed, but these “chairmen” were really 
informal appointees serving on a year-to-year basis and 
with somewhat vague authority. 36 

In 1967-68, the Board of Trustees requested that 
President Devilbiss provide a statement of faculty 
involvement in the planning/decision-making process 
regarding SSC s development and probable future role. 
Devilbiss, in turn, assigned the task of studying the 
situation and preparing a report to the Faculty Com¬ 
mittee on Curriculum and Instruction. Their report, 
submitted to the full faculty in April 1968, candidly 
revealed an undercurrent of apprehension, confusion 
and a desire for a more definitive role. The reports 
language was mild and polite (almost apologetic in 
places), but the new attitude was unmistakable and 
created a mild furor when it was presented in a full 
faculty meeting. The president, schooled in the tradi¬ 
tion of authoritative administration practices, seemed 
to take the committee’s recommendations almost as a 
personal affront. His attitude, like that of the Colleges 
previous presidents, was an uncomplicated one of dual 
responsibilities—the faculty’s job was to teach their 
classes; his was to make college-wide decisions and 
answer to the Board of Trustees. In the midst of the 
rather heated discussion over the report, one faculty 
member who was at the College for 20 years, felt 
compelled to “explain” that the faculty was in no way 
criticizing the president’s performance or administra¬ 
tion, but they merely desired a clarification of faculty 
role in the planning of the College. 

What was in that report to cause such controversy? 
There were two parts, a statement of the situation as it 
existed and a list of recommendations. First, the report 
explained that three structured lines of communication 
between the full faculty and administration existed. The 
president might call a faculty meeting to request faculty 
ideas; he might appoint a committee to do research and 
make recommendations for faculty deliberation; and 
faculty workshops held in the fall and spring often 
provoked “thoughtful debate leading to reasoned 
conclusions.” All of these channels originated in the 
administration. Between faculty meetings, which were 
not regularly scheduled, faculty-originated recommen¬ 
dations were channeled through department chairs, 
who might hold full department discussions on them, 
and who ultimately would send such suggestions on to 
the appropriate standing committee or council. If 
needed, the chair might confer with the academic dean 
and/or president about the issue. Eventually the 
suggestion might reach the academic or graduate 
council and the author might be invited to the council 
meeting to explain or justify certain parts. The council’s 
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final decision was reported back to the faculty origina¬ 
tor who could, if he or she wished, appeal the decision. 
A less formal way of expressing faculty opinions was 
through one of the three long-term standing commit¬ 
tees: Nature and Function of the College, Curriculum 
and Instruction, and Resources, Personnel and Physical 
Facilities committees. These committees, appointed by 
and reporting to the president, were more research 
oriented and had 22, 23 and 18 members, respectively. 
The Faculty Welfare Committee, with eight appointed 
members, was designed to work with the president and 
Board ofTrustees “in promoting the general welfare of 
the individuals on the faculty as well as the faculty as a 
whole,” but had no specific assignments. 37 

Ten recommendations for changes in faculty- 
administrative relations were the crux of the report. 
Since the majority of these were instituted over the 
course of the next several years, they are summarized 
here: 

1) Hold regularly scheduled monthly meetings of the 
faculty and Academic and Graduate councils. 

2) Publish agendas for these meetings at least 24 hours 
in advance of the time held. 

3) Have a recording secretary, from the office staff, keep 
complete minutes of all such meetings and have 
copies of some distributed to department chairmen 
and the librarian. 

4) Meetings of the faculty and councils should be open 
to any—and all—faculty members. 

5) Make the following changes in the faculty forum: 

• Elect the chairman and secretary for one- 
year terms. (The president served as chair of 
all faculty meetings at the time of the 
report.) 

• Elect the Faculty Welfare Committee for 
four-year rotating terms. 

• Elect a committee on nominations and 
elections, a faculty social committee and 
others as needed. 

6) Enlarge the Academic Council from 10 to 14 
members, to include eight department chairs, four 
faculty-at-large. (The president would continue as a 
member and the dean as chair.) 

7) Enlarge the Graduate Council to 10 members by 
adding three faculty-at-large. (The president would 
continue as a member and the dean as chair.) 

8) Enlarge the Admissions and Standards Committee 
from 10 to 12 by having three appointed faculty 
members rather than five appointed faculty and by 
adding the director of testing; also assign this 
committee the new duty of helping to process initial 
admissions to the College. 


9) Create a Student Services Council, with both elected 
and appointed faculty and student members, to 
coordinate student-faculty-administrative affairs. (At 
the time, there were no formal channels for student- 
initiated proposals, and no forum for academic or 
administrative-type grievances.) 

10) Reduce the membership of each of the long-range 
planning/research committees by eliminating some 
appointed faculty positions. 38 

It was the beginning of a major shift in the role of 
Salisbury State’s faculty. 

Basic to the growth of the physical campus, enroll¬ 
ment, administration and faculty was the transition to 
liberal arts and complementary curriculum expansion. 
Dean Willis remarked in 1965 that the College’s basic 
aim was “to provide a liberal education for every 
student, regardless of his professional aims,” and 
emphasized that the “gradual transition from teachers 
college to a state college laid the foundation for a strong 
academic program.” 39 Building on that academic 
foundation resulted in the addition of several new 
courses and five new majors by 1968. A major shift in 
direction of the curriculum and student life came with 
the introduction of a physical education major in 1968. 
Dr. Alethea Whitney, who served as chair of the 
department for several years explained, “We built our 
program on the needs of supplying schools in the area. 
Our first graduating class had 12 women and two men 
in it.” Throughout those formative years, however, 
Whitney said the department always had the support of 
the College administration. “As each phase of its 
development passed, the president of the College, at 
that time, gave us the needed halo to carry out our 
efforts. ...” In 1962, with a student body of nearly 500, 
Mariuma Morrison joined Whitney in womens 
physical education and sports, and Benn Maggs was 
joined by Deane Deshon in men’s athletics. That same 
year, Tawes Gymnasium was completed. By the late 
1970s, there were six faculty members who alone 
devoted their time to women’s athletics. 40 

Efforts to publicize the College as a genuine liberal 
arts institution were evident in a number of ways. 
Accreditation by both NCATE (the association accred¬ 
iting the teacher-education program) and the Middle 
States Association was again sought and it was received 
in 1965. 41 Summer workshops appealed to regular 
students and adults in the area by offering study in such 
areas as vocational rehabilitation, science and the 
French language. 42 Late afternoon courses in various 
arts and science fields began in 1963-64, many on the 
400 and 500 levels (i.e. graduate courses). 43 While 
these attracted in-service teachers enrolled in the 
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graduate degree program or those seeking certificate 
renewal, it was significant that almost all were academic 
courses. Although the College had not revived its own 
foreign study scholarships program, beginning in 1963- 
64, The Holly Leaf carried numerous articles publicizing 
other opportunities for study abroad. Information on 
how to apply for grants from the Fulbright, Institute of 
European Studies, Institute of International Education 
and other funds was included in frequent issues of the 
school paper. 44 Lower Shore high school students and 
teachers were given a firsthand look at one side of the 
College’s liberal arts strengths through the Wye Insti¬ 
tute Seminars. The Wye Institute, a privately funded 
research group based on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, 
sponsored a series of socio-cultural seminars in con¬ 
junction with SSC’s History Department in the 
summers of 1966 and 1967. 45 In April 1968, SSC and 
the Delmarva Advisory Council jointly sponsored on 
campus a two-day conference of business, industry, 
government, education and community leaders from 
the tri-state area on the topic, “Delmarva Education in 
a Changing Economy.” 46 

Visiting lecturers and guest speakers at convocations 
particularly reflected the broader curricula. A sampling 
of such guests revealed the wide range of interests 
represented, and the growth of cosmopolitan attitudes 
at the Eastern Shore College. Charles Dobbins, editor 
of a number of Alabama newspapers who served on the 
staff of the U.S. Health, Education and Welfare 
Department, was a speaker who exemplified the 
transition to the new liberal arts emphasis in May 
1963. Then an impressive list of dignitaries followed as 
speakers. They included: Nobel Prize-winner Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, geneticist Dr. Ray G. Creech, political scientist 
Dr. Steven Muller, German diplomat Dr. Hans J. 
Deitrich, philosopher Dr. Paul Weiss, anthropologist 
Dr. Ashley Montagu, psychologist G. M. Gilbert and 
historian Dr. Eric Goldman. Seldom was a major 
speaker a professional educator, even though education 
majors continued to far outnumber arts and science 
majors. 

In-house studies of the curricula and academic levels 
were inspired by a major concern for academic respect¬ 
ability. A faculty sub-committee (of the Committee on 
Curriculum and Instruction) was appointed in the 
spring of 1967 to study General Education require¬ 
ments, but extended its examination to general instruc¬ 
tional programs such as curriculum requirements, 
sequence, electives and class size, to organized research, 
student personnel services and the library. When 
committee members found that some upper-level 
courses were not sufficiently challenging, the members 
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recommended renumbering of those courses to a 
freshmen or sophomore level. Another major recom¬ 
mendation was to require elementary education majors 
to complete an academic major as well. Generally, their 
report, delivered in May 1967, indicated the College 
was making real progress toward the establishment of 
an arts and science program comparing favorably with 
other small colleges, but there was also a realistic 
undercurrent that recognized there was yet much to 
do. 47 

Dean Willis’ speech at the faculty workshop, before 
the start of the fall term the following September, 
continued with the same theme. Repeating the philoso¬ 
phy he expressed so often, that, “the primary function 
of a college is to provide opportunities for the liberal 
education of men and women,” he then admitted some 
disappointments. Society, Willis said, seemed to have 
misconstrued what the liberal ideal really is; instead, it 
stresses getting a degree and good job “with too little 
attention to the liberalizing influences of college and 
the ultimate concern for the kind of person who 

’>48 

emerges. 

In the faculty workshop the previous fall, the faculty 
had identified five basic needs for the achievement of 
the liberal ideal and the implications of those needs for 
the College curriculum, instruction, student life and 
community relations. In language and intent, those five 
statements of need indicated the faculty shared Dean 
Willis’ perception of “a liberal education,” for they 
centered on such concepts as “intellectual heritage,” 
“learning community,” “freedom of the individual” and 
“a value system based upon the highest ethical stan¬ 
dards.” 49 During the course of the year, studies, such as 
that mentioned above, had shown progress toward 
these goals. The dean reiterated the necessity of contin¬ 
ued commitment to them. Concerning General 
Education requirements, for example, he restated the 
belief that their most important function “is to provide 
those intellectual experiences which will help students 
to come to grips with their problems of self-identity 
and their acquisition of continuing values. Unless the 
state colleges can accomplish this during the period of 
transition, the liberalizing function of higher education 
will cease.” 

There were other warnings, admonitions and some 
predictions, which proved to be amazingly accurate. 
Optimistically, Willis said, “Perhaps one of the greatest 
strengths of the College is the orderly manner in which 
its transition from a single purpose institution to a 
multi-purpose state college is being accomplished.” But 
he added, “The next five years will be crucial ones for 
the development of Salisbury State College.” He 
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pointed to the need, “in the very near future,” for a 
staff member “competent to direct institutional re¬ 
search and to assist and encourage individual faculty 
members and departments to undertake research.” The 
need for expanded community involvement by the 
College would grow rapidly. Consideration should be 
given to such innovative measures as inter-disciplinary 
studies, freshmen seminars, computer technology, more 
independent study programs, some pass-fail courses 
open to all students and “graduation with honors.” 50 

Some faculty members who heard the deans speech 
that day in 1967 doubted the feasibility of several of his 
suggestions. A few candidly disagreed with his vision of 
“the future SSC.” Most forgot, for a time, some of his 
more dire warnings and “radical” innovations—forgot, 
that is, until they started coming true—within the five 
years he predicted. How unfortunate that his gifts of 
insight and foresight, and his dedication to the future 
Salisbury State College as a truly “liberalizing” institu¬ 
tion, should have received so little recognition. 

Students in Transition 

It sometimes happens that our efforts are more success¬ 
ful than we anticipated, and we begin to wonder “what 
hath we wrought.” It must have seemed almost that 
way to President Devilbiss and Dean Willis. Commit¬ 
ted to the “liberal ideal,” to the molding of indepen¬ 
dent thinkers, sure of their own identity and values, 
they were faced with a “strange new breed of students” 
by the mid-1960s. It was not a phenomenon unique to 
Salisbury State, of course. Nationwide, the 1960s 
witnessed the emergence of the activist, sometimes 
militant, college student. There was no militancy on 
the SSC campus. The degree of activism on national, 
political and social issues, seen in most of the country 
by 1968, did not appear at Salisbury until about 1970- 
71. A new attitude among students definitely appeared 
to take shape. If society did not fully comprehend the 
true meaning of “liberal education,” as Dean Willis 
regretted, at least, the students seemed to be getting an 
inkling of it. 

One of the first sure signs was a Holly Z<?tf/editorial 
in December 1965. Acknowledging that the College 
was in “midst of what is possibly the most important 
period of growth in its history,” the editor suggested 
that it undoubtedly would mean much greater respon¬ 
sibility for the SGA. Therefore, it seemed reasonable 
that that organization should begin planning and 
organizing for its new role by broaching certain sugges¬ 
tions to the administration. The editor volunteered four 
specific suggestions. First, study the possibility of 
forming a student-faculty senate (an idea first consid¬ 


ered by some students years before, but ignored). 
Second, consider the possibility of students serving on 
College committees dealing with curriculum changes, 
assignment of students to class sections and professorial 
competency. Third, create a tutorial system. Fourth, ask 
for an increase in student activities’ fees. 51 Student 
involvement on such a level was quite new for SSC. In 
the Holloway, Blackwell and early Devilbiss years, it 
would have been unthinkable for students, faculty and 
administration to entertain such proposals. Here they 
were. What would come of them? 

The editorial came out only a few days before the 
Christmas holidays. January and February were filled 
with last-minute research paper efforts and preparing 
for final exams, but interest in the new student role in 
College policy-making did not completely die. It was 
the frequent topic of Snack Bar coffee breaks, club 
meetings and dorm chatter sessions. By March, 
Devilbiss was asked to express his views in a Holly Leaf 
interview. If students had wondered how he would 
react, their questions were soon answered. On the 
possibility of the creation of a student-faculty commit¬ 
tee on tenure, the president was emphatic. 

I never got my fingers in something they 
don’t belong in. Tenure is up to the Board of 
Trustees. A sound policy of administration 
is never to go into someone else’s busi¬ 
ness. ... 

Students have a right to serve on a 
committee which directly concerns them, 

[but] it’s not the province of a student to 
decide when a professor should leave ... or 
whether he should. I’ve always made it a 
practice to stick to my knitting. ... The 
greatest freedom a student has is to pursue 
his intellectual development. ... It’s the only 
time in your life you’ll be completely free to 
devote your life to pursuing knowledge and 
self-improvement. 

What about a student-faculty curriculum commit¬ 
tee? 

No. It is something that is a matter for the 
Board of Trustees. ... The people of ... 

Maryland have provided much for the 
student in that state colleges are tax oper¬ 
ated. The institution is here to give the 
student the opportunity to get an education, 
but not to help supervise and operate. 52 

The Holly Z^z/editorial by Devilbiss should have 
settled that issue. It didn’t. Throughout March and 
April, the Circle K sponsored a series of informal 
discussions on the general topic of planning improve- 
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ments at SSC. A constant group of about 35 attended 
regularly and soon came to be known as the Student 
Action Committee. Since apathy seemed to be the 
perpetual problem on campus, their first “projects” 
were aimed at combating that. They urged that road¬ 
side signs be placed at the edges of the city advertising 
Salisbury as the home of Salisbury State College, not 
State Teachers College. (Local residents persisted in 
referring to it as “STC” or “State Teachers.” Some still 
do today.) They pressured for the naming of campus 
buildings and succeeded in sharing in that decision¬ 
making process that same year. They urged the SGA 
and administration to study the feasibility of extending 
the library hours. They undertook a campaign to make 
city businessmen aware of the Colleges economic value 
to them. In shades of days gone by, the Student Action 
Committee even advocated the legalization of the 
wearing of slacks and Bermuda shorts after 6 p.m. on 
weekdays and anytime on weekends anywhere on 
campus except in the library or main lobby. 53 

Students applauded the groups efforts. A Holly Leaf 
article reporting on their activities reminded readers 
that the Board of Trustees’ Executive Director Comer 
Coppie recently announced that it was the Board’s 
policy that students as well as faculty should have a 
voice in College policies. The same issue carried a letter 
from an enthusiastic student who declared, “The big 
objective is to make Salisbury a town aware of our 
important position in the community and give the 
students a united voice in the policy of the administra¬ 
tion.” In an obvious retort to the presidents position, 
she added, “We are involved. ... We cannot afford to 
‘stick to our knitting.’ Our lives at this College, our 
education and our attitudes must be broadened by 
active participation and acceptance of our responsibility 
as students.” 54 The SGA, which passed up the chance 
to take the initiative earlier, approved the formation of 
a Student-Faculty Committee in May 1966 to consider 
mutual academic and social problems, and it was 
formed in September 1966. It needed only faculty 
approval to become a standing committee of the 
SGA. 55 

The next year brought even greater student involve¬ 
ment. The introduction of a new class cut system 
placed no actual limit on unexcused absences, but 
stated simply, “When the total number of excused and 
unexcused absences exceeds one-fourth of the total 
number of class meetings for the semester, the instruc¬ 
tor shall notify the dean of students and the case will be 
reviewed.” Students had no quarrel with that policy as 
stated, but protested that some professors modified it to 
suit themselves without explaining exactly what their 
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policy was, perhaps thinking students would be too 
afraid to ever cut. 56 

Shortly afterward, faculty members were instructed 
to announce their policy on absences in all classes. The 
SGA also continued its efforts by appointing a Faculty 
Evaluation Committee and charging it with the task of 
preparing a faculty evaluation form to be used by 
professors on a voluntary basis. By the end of the year, 
the form was ready and Devilbiss was asked to approve 
it and its use. Surprisingly to some, he not only ap¬ 
proved it, but also suggested that it be distributed from 
his office rather than from the SGA. That way, he 
explained, it might have “more acceptance and success 
among the faculty.” 57 The form was used for the first 
time at the end of the first semester, 1967-68, as 
planned. Only the professor who was being evaluated 
saw it, and it had no coercive authority, but administra¬ 
tion, faculty and students agreed it was beneficial. In 
April 1967, it was announced that 5 percent of the 
student body, the allowed maximum, were receiving 
Achievement Keys; it was a record high number. 58 
Shortly afterward, students again protested. The 
Achievement Key, they claimed, was supposed to 
recognize outstanding leadership as well as scholastic 
achievement, but came to be synonymous only with the 
latter. Some demanded a definitive list of criteria for 
the awarding of this honor should be published, 
together with a list of all students considered eligible, 
before it was granted. 59 Although this demand was not 
met, and the faculty alone continued to select the 
recipients, there were fewer Achievement Keys granted 
in the next year. Even the dress code was relaxed by 
1967* Richard Culver, a student at Salisbury in the 
mid-1960s and now associate director of public 
relations at SU, remembers a girl who came to class in 
“Bermuda shorts” and was told to change because one 
didn’t dress like that for class! 60 A new dress code, 
drawn up by the SGA and approved by “the authori¬ 
ties,” was based on this philosophy: 

It is intended that the dress code aim at a 
general conformity to what might be termed 
community norms, that student dress be 
neither prudish, restrictive, overly conven¬ 
tional, nor daring, unsightly, or inappropri¬ 
ate for the situation. It is expected that 
campus dressing patterns will generally 
resemble patterns back home in our own 
communities. 

The code defined three categories of dress and when 
and where they should or could be worn. “Sunday 
dress” for women meant a nice dress and dress shoes, 
and for men: coat, tie, long slacks, socks and dress 
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shoes. This dress code was to be observed at convoca¬ 
tions and formal affairs, cultural affairs, Sunday dinner 
in the dining hall and at the presidents receptions. 
“School dress,” required at all classes in classrooms, all 
assemblies and in all administrative offices, was defined 
as dress or skirt and blouse and shoes for women, and 
long slacks, shirt and shoes for men. The big change 
was “casual dress.” This allowed women to wear slacks 
or shorts and blouse or shirt and shoes, and men to 
appear in shorts and shirt and shoes. Casual dress was 
allowed in the library, in the Student Union any time 
except during designated formal occasions and in the 
dining hall at Sunday dinner, in the main lobby of 
Holloway Hall, except during special events, in the 
student center of Holloway Hall, and in Holloway Hall 
Auditorium for organizational meetings. 61 The girls, 
especially, could hardly believe it. No more would 
students be required to wear a raincoat over shorts just 
to leave ones dorm room to go to Campus Market via 
the main lobby. 62 No more having to roll-up slack legs 
and put on a long coat just to run to the library to 
check out a book. It seemed too good to be true. 

There were other signs of activism and student 
initiative. The three dorms formed an Inter-dorm 
Council in fall 1966 with two stated purposes: to 
correlate activities and communication among the three 
and to discuss common problems. 63 One of the 
problems the council quickly confronted was the 
evaluation of the honor system, which was introduced 
the previous spring. It was an honor system for social 
conduct only, and after more than a year in operation, 
there was divided opinion on its success. Some com¬ 
plaints of “personal violence, thievery and drunkenness” 
in the dorms were disputed by other students who 
insisted most students acted quite responsibly and that 
the system worked well. 64 The controversy was not 
settled, but the honor system continued in existence. 

May Day s demise and the fortunes of Mayhem were 
part of yet another pattern of change in student life. 
The last May Day exercise was held in 1963, coinciden¬ 
tally, the last year also of “Salisbury State Teachers 
College.” In its last years, the traditional event gradu¬ 
ally lost its attraction for students, faculty and local 
residents alike. Girls who took part in the “highlight” 
of the day, the Maypole Dance, no longer took it so 
seriously, but instead often giggled a little self-con¬ 
sciously. One student who participated later remem¬ 
bered most vividly the somewhat ludicrous scene of 
dozens of barefoot girls “wearing strapless evening 
gowns, (dancing) gracefully across the lawn, strewing 
flowers for the May Queen to walk on,” and then for 
days after scrubbing and scrubbing to try to get rid of 


green feet. 65 Mayhem, on the other hand, enjoyed great 
popularity as a purely student-originated evening of fun 
and satire. 

The first Mayhem in 1961 was followed by a second 
and a third. Then, in 1964, it failed to materialize. 
Announcements late that year said it would be held at 
Homecoming in the fall instead. By Homecoming 
1965, Mayhem was cancelled again, and ditto for May 
1965. Some students were upset and scolded those who 
had volunteered to organize it but then had given up. 
An item in The Holly Leaf “Campus Chatter” column 
charged, “The cause of death: lack of leadership and 
willingness to work, overabundance of buck passing 
and procrastination, all chiefs—no workers—a lack of 
distribution of work.” 66 As if to add insult to injury, 
the float, which was to be built by the Freshmen Class 
to carry the May Queen and King in the city’s Flower 
Mart Parade that year, was never completed. The 
election of May Queen had grown directly out of the 
old May Day observance, of course, and once May Day 
was abandoned, there was some question of whether or 
not to continue the election. It really became a hollow 
title with no recognition for the queen at all. 67 With 
the adoption of a new SGA constitution in 1966-67, 
the award of May Queen was finally officially dropped. 
Then, finally, in 1967, Mayhem was revived. 

Mayhem ’67 differed from the first ones only in that 
it presented interrelated scenes with a “plot,” rather 
than disorganized skits. Titled Rejected , it told the sad 
story of Arthur, an ambitious but unsuccessful author 
who tried repeatedly to have his story of his years at 
SSC published. The comedy was still there in such 
memorable little ditties as “Spaghetti and Apricots” 

(one of the dining hall managements favored menus); 
“Congo CLOSED,” in memory of registration days; 
“Function, Function,” self-explanatory; and “I Wanna 
Get Sick in the New Health Center.” 68 The revival of 
Mayhem was just one more expression of the new 
student involvement that took shape in the late 1960s. 

A spirit of seriousness also was increasingly evident 
around campus. Coffee hours, first begun in 1958, had 
often centered on serious issues in the past and contin¬ 
ued to do so in the 1960s with discussions such as 
“Medicare” and “Death and the Law: Mercy Killings 
and Legalized Abortion.” The Cultural Affairs Com¬ 
mittee began sponsoring free showings of art films in 
1965, informal assemblies with notable guest speakers 
discussing major contemporary problems in 1964, and 
an annual Fine Arts Festival in 1967. Student reviews, 
editorials and letters-to-the-editor in the College 
newspaper following such events consistently attested 
to widespread student interest and appreciation for 
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them. In the U.S. presidential election year in 1964, 
the campus buzzed with political activity. A mock 
election had statistical results, almost identical to the 
real thing—Lyndon Johnson trounced Barry 
Goldwater. One student noted, “It was not a mere 
coincidence that the percentage of votes cast were so 
similar to the real thing—politics are widely discussed 
here and views and shadows of doubt were examined 
with little discrimination. A cup of coffee, a table filled 
with friends, a noisy snack bar often calls on politics 
and the ideals of the upcoming voters. 69 

By 1965, Vietnam was attracting the attention of 
students, as well as the nation, and with the same 
pattern of initial support for U.S. government policy. 
Father Raymond de Jaegher, former advisor to Presi¬ 
dent Diem, was invited by the Newman Club in 
November 1965 to speak to students. Senator Joseph 
Tydings visited the campus in December and avowed 
his support for U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia. A 
Holly Leaf editorial in October was highly critical of the 
Vietnam protest marchers across the nation, claiming 
they represented only a small part of the country’s 
college population, but they received all the publicity. 
“These are the people who are willing to enjoy the 
benefits of living in a free country, but are unwilling to 
defend the freedom of that country and help insure the 
same freedom for other nations ... their motives are 
those of self-interest and fear, rather than an interest in 
humanity and world peace,” it read. 70 A campus poll of 
110 students, conducted in November, revealed that 
only 8 percent then advocated early and complete 
withdrawal from Vietnam involvement; however, 80 
percent defended the right of students to demonstrate 
on social and political issues, insisting only that such 
demonstrations be peaceful and non-violent. 71 As part 
of the Cultural Affairs Committee’s Vital Issues Series, a 
panel of professors—Wroten, LesCallette, Page and 
Kadlubowski—discussed the historical background and 
future implications of the Asian conflict. Interestingly, 
there was considerably less talk of and attention to 
Vietnam in 1966-67, and by 1968, students were 
beginning to speak of “LBJ and the stigma ofViet- 
nam. 

Meanwhile, attention focused again on the campus 
and its problems. Complaints of institutional food 
seem to be an almost inherent part of college life. 
Certainly, the years when students actually raved over 
Miss Ruth’s bill-of-fare must have been a unique 
phenomenon in the realm of higher education. Since 
those days, griping and grumbling had become a 
natural element at SSC. However, like the weather, 
everyone talked about it, but no one did anything 
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about it—until, that is, the activist 1960s. On Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1966, the same day of the dedication of the new 
Student Union and with Governor J. Millard Tawes on 
campus for that event, all but 65 students boycotted 
the dining hall lunchtime meal. Salisbury had its first 
organized food protest—with little success, though. 
When hungry students arrived for the evening meal, 
they were served leftover lunch. 73 More disturbing to 
many students, faculty and administrators was the 
increase in public petting. Goodnight kisses in the 
stairwells and stolen embraces in the Social Room’s 
“cozy corners” had been around, at least since the 
College went coed. Daytime romancing in quiet public 
places was a relatively new development in the 1960s. 

As early as 1963, students were chided in The Holly 
Leafby other students. One editorial protested: 

... It’s springtime. Couples are seen depart¬ 
ing for the heather—and to the Student 
Activities Center (the old library) and to the 
Social Room. For those taking a solo jaunt 
through the SAC, it is rather embarrassing 
to walk in on a couple sharing the infinite 
bliss of osculation—kissing. Not that kissing 
is forbidden mind you, but the ostentatious 
manner in which this process is carried on 
should be. No one is quite sure how the 
habit of kissing in the halls and SAC 
developed, but there is no reason for the 
practice to continue. Without being prudish 
about the matter ... there are other 
places ... 74 

Despite the disapproval of some, it continued. Two 
years later, there were still protests in print, not so 
much for the good-night kisses on the front steps and 
stairs, (“Actually some of us have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the ‘front steps at midnight scene’ is romantic 
and part of college tradition.”), but for the more 
general and public practice. Said one student, “When 
the kissing becomes ‘hello,’ ‘hi,’ ‘en passant,’ ‘so long’ 
and ‘general occasion’—and when there are lovers’ 
wrestling matches in the secluded, but not quite 
publicly deserted passageways—the impression of 
romance ceases for the casual observer who all too often 
blunders upon said ‘tender’ scenes.” 75 

As the old saying goes, though, “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” With the opening of the Student Union, 
the situation generated much more widespread and 
vocal protest. The Student Lounge quickly became 
known as the “passion pit.” Students wishing to use it 
for studying or for playing the piano, watching TV, or 
listening to the stereo were embarrassed to go in 
because the only facilities ever being used were the 
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sofas. Recommendations were made that the Student 
Union Board “take decisive action to end this display” 
if the offenders did not voluntarily stop their public 
petting. 76 The situation did improve somewhat in the 
Student Union, but the real solution came only when 
the lounge was converted into the bookstore. 

Another problem disturbing to many was the 
increase in drinking off-campus and on. The Student 
Handbook was quite clear on this issue: 

Possession or use of alcohol or drugs ... is 
prohibited on the campus and at all 
College-sponsored activities off the 
campus. ... 77 

Still, it became increasingly common practice for 
students to put a bottle of Southern Comfort in a 
shoebox in the back of a closet or hide a six-pack on the 
windowsill. Quite a few freshmen girls lost a little of 
their naivete the first time their “big sister” sneaked 
into the dorm “stewed.” Certainly, the administration 
was absolutely opposed to these violations of state law. 
Even at all-faculty affairs held in the presidents home, 
no liquor was ever served. One faculty member still 
recalls the shock when a dinner invitation with “cock¬ 
tails” beforehand turned out to mean tomato juice 
“cocktails.” There were numerous instances when 
students who were caught on campus obviously drunk 
were asked to move out of the dorm. Such indiscretions 
were usually kept quiet, however, and it was the more 
frequently held “functions” that some students began to 
question. 

An in-depth examination of what the off-campus 
function was, whether it was legal, and why it was so 
popular appeared in a December 1967 issue of The 
Holly Leaf. A function, it said, was “... a dark smoky 
room ... a chance to get burned by a dancing cigarette 
and to be overcome by solid smoke ... a hot, humid 
room where every girls hair droops the moment she 
enters ... a noisy world where conversations are carried 
on only by shouting, and where eardrums later ache 
from post-function quiet... a breathing mass of energy- 
filled people packed into an American Legion basement 
... “ Then why were they so popular? Students’ answers 
ranged from “they’re fun,” to “because there’s nothing 
to do,” to “functions seem to come when I need them 
most.” True, they usually were planned to coincide with 
the beginning of a holiday and for many it was a way to 
relieve the tensions of past weeks. Also, as some ex¬ 
plained, functions were a good place to meet people; 
“People you have gone to school with for over a year, 
that never speak to you in the halls, come over and ask 
you to dance, or just talk. After that they talk to you all 
the time.” Girls found that, unlike the campus popula- 
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tion, the ratio of men to women at functions was 
usually about two to one, and unlike school dances 
where “most of the boys flock to a corner and stand,” at 
functions they were more willing to ask girls to dance. 

Certainly, one of the big reasons for the function’s 
popularity was that it was an easy way for minors to 
obtain alcoholic beverages. That was not only a viola¬ 
tion of College rules (when students returned to 
campus after drinking), but was, of course, a violation 
of state law. Despite that, no raids of College functions 
ever occurred and the only apprehension most students 
felt about them was the possible dangers of driving 
back to College afterward. 78 Whatever hesitancy some 
might have felt toward them, there was no significant 
decline in the holding of functions during the 1960s or 
early 1970s. 

Obviously there was plenty of purely light-hearted 
fun on campus, too. No one can be a serious crusader 
all the time—certainly not students. Rat Week, consid¬ 
erably calmer, continued to feature first-week parties, 
funny signs, picnics in the park, teas and receiving 
lines, and the ever-present beanies. Rules now called for 
beanies to be worn at all times (though some upper¬ 
classmen allowed freshmen to take them off in bed), 
and a favorite challenge was to catch the women 
freshmen bound for the shower and demand to see the 
beanie—but freshmen caught on and started wearing 
beanies under their shower caps. As if to prove some 
things almost never change, one could still hear an 
occasional “Air Raid!” during Rat Week—though it no 
longer required diving into mud puddles. 

Some classes in particular became the source of 
student humor. Freshmen might have been scared to 
death initially by one science professor. Before long, the 
students were beginning to take less seriously the 
impossibility of keeping up with his original question 
or his comments that a student really should be 
working in a dime store. Speech class students soon 
overcame their embarrassment when, standing 
nonchalantly in a country grocery store trying to record 
a conversation in phonetics, the people doing the 
talking caught them and demanded to see what they 
were writing and then complimented the students for 
being so intelligent that they could write in a foreign 
language. Then there was the problem of history classes 
held in the second floor room in Holloway Hall, the 
one overlooking the roof of the science wing. In the 
early fall and spring, when the girls living in the 
Holloway Hall dorm used the roof for sunbathing, no 
one could ever follow certain professor’s lectures. 

Dorm open houses, talent shows, Snack Bar dances, 
movies, and “hootenannies” (parties), were frequent 
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events on campus. There was a bit of controversy 
engendered when word leaked out that “the powers that 
be” had arbitrarily rejected Elvis Presleys movie, Blue 
Hawaii , for showing at the College. 79 These kinds of 
social events were popular and well attended. The 
athletic program was also enjoying a growing popular¬ 
ity- 

At the time, STC became SSC (Salisbury State 
College), the schools intramural program generally 
received more publicity than its varsity program. The 
girls’ varsity basketball team, with only eight games 
scheduled, was, in fact, the only College varsity team 
that had a winning record in 1963-64. 80 Added to the 
stigma of non-winning records was the fact that 
Salisbury still was not part of any athletic regional 
conference. (Although the state colleges formed their 
own basketball conference in 1964-65,81 this added 
little attraction for SSC fans.) Baseball was eliminated 
from the schedule completely in 1958 and, as of 1963, 
was not revived. The frustration felt by many was 
expressed by the writer of the feature column “The 
Gull Groans”: 

Very few people will doubt the high stand¬ 
ing that Salisbury has acquired within the 
last decade in the field of scholastics. ... Yet, 
while this program has been advancing, 
physical education has been advancing, 
physical education has been roughly 
sacrificed. ... As the College became more 
academic-minded, the sports program 
lagged. All [mens] sports were handled by 
one man—a job that could have easily used 
three such instructors. Located where we 
were, it was hard enough to get games when 
we fielded a fair team, but as our teams 
declined in the late ’50s, it was easier to just 
oil down the schedule. ... 

Now there is a brighter side to our tale. 

With the expansion of the program of the 
College and the acquisition of another 
instructor [Deane Deshon], perhaps now we 
can begin to draw from the ‘Shore’ school 
athletic program ... maybe in a few years we 
will have football. While some want it now, 
we must admit that it is necessary to draw 
more men to the College. ... 

... What better public relations agency can 
you find than a fine athletic team-not 
necessarily a winning one, but one of 
mature, college stature? We have built a fine 
academic reputation, so let us now try to 
bring our athletic program up to equality. 82 


Perhaps it was frustration that led to the controversy 
that year over the choice of the College mascot. The 
poor Sea Gull, Salisbury’s mascot for years, suddenly 
became the scapegoat. Arguments for keeping the gull 
versus those for choosing a new symbol were bandied 
back and forth. Gulls, one student charged, were 
“famous for three things, the last two being eating and 
squawking.” 83 Gulls are ugly, clumsy and can’t fight, 
others said. Some athletes blamed part of their poor 
performance on the field on their embarrassment when 
fans cheered “Come on, Gulls!” A name like 
“Wolfpack” or “Warriors” would be more inspiring. In 
response, the Sea Gull’s defenders claimed it was a 
beautiful, skillful and graceful bird, certainly more 
handsome than a Terrapin, its squawking no worse than 
the braying of a Mule or bleating of a Ram, and at least 
as good a fighter as the Oriole, Cardinal or Blue Hen. 84 
In the end, the Sea Gull won the right to stay on at 
SSC, although its appearance as a mascot took a radical 
turn. Around 1966, the Sea Gull suddenly appeared 
with a “macho” image, complete with clenched fists, a 
stern visage and bulging chest. 

By 1966, even the women had adopted the nick¬ 
name, with an appropriate female modification; the 
news bulletin for the women’s athletic program was 
called the WAA She Gull. By that time, the entire sports 
program was enlarged. On the distaff side, there were 
varsity field hockey, basketball and volleyball; eight 
intramural basketball teams; two volleyball teams 
entered in the Wicomico County Recreation Commis¬ 
sion Volleyball League; six bowling teams; and tennis, 
badminton, archery and modern dance groups. The 
Women’s Athletic Association held regular bi-weekly 
meetings, took camping trips and sent representatives 
to regional athletic competitions and exhibitions. There 
were also varsity and junior varsity cheerleading squads. 

In 1962, Coach Benn Maggs finally got some help 
coaching men’s sports. Deane Deshon joined the 
faculty that year. Tawes Gym was brand new and was 
one of the things that attracted him to Salisbury. At the 
time he took the job, Deshon did not realize there were 
only 105 men students at STC (compared to 400 
women). Hired to coach basketball and baseball, he 
quickly learned about Coach Maggs’ laid-back ap¬ 
proach to running the athletic program. Deshon 
assumed, he said, that someone had planned the 
basketball season he was going to take over. He didn’t 
find out for three or four weeks that only about five 
games had been scheduled. That was the way Maggs 
worked. “Basically ... the athletic program here func¬ 
tioned in his mind’s estimation,” Deshon said. “Based 
on whether or not, after he viewed what he was going 
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to have for material, he went ahead then—if he had 
good material he went ahead and had an extensive 
program. If he did not, the program [didn’t go], with 
the exception perhaps of soccer. He was basically a 
soccer person. He may have enjoyed the other activities 
but he couldn’t give a damn about basketball and 
especially about baseball. Those were not his activities. 
He was a very fine teacher. ... He was from a different 
era. ...” Deshon scheduled 14 to 16 games that year and 
set a goal to get a 20-game schedule. 

Deshon’s coaching prowess and popularity soon 
came to rival even Maggs’. The men’s varsity soccer, 
basketball and baseball teams in 1966-67 registered 
more victories “than in several previous years com¬ 
bined.” 85 

In addition, several new men’s sports appeared. A 
rowing club was one of the first to grow out of a 
concerted effort to enlarge the college’s recreational 
programs. Associate Dean George Volenik and local 
businessman Doug Sergeant, a veteran of Georgetown 
University’s rowing team, organized SSC’s first team. 86 
In spring 1968, a track and field squad was once again 
organized by Coach Goldy Tyler, and Coach Maggs put 
together the nucleus of a varsity tennis team with one 
match against Towson scheduled. 87 Gradually, SSC 
began to develop the foundation of an athletic program 
that would be a central part of an academic major in 
physical education. 

Few new organizations were added to the club 
program during the decade, but there were significant 
and exciting changes made in some of the old ones. 

One new club that appeared in 1961 was the Spanish 
Club, also sometimes called the Circle Quijote. 88 
Although small in membership, it conducted a consis¬ 
tently active program over the years. Alpha Pi Omega 
was also new in 1965-66, a national service fraternity 
for men in fellowship of the Scout Oath and Law. 89 
Although not a new club, the Modern Dance Club 
became much more visible around campus. Beginning 
in 1964, an annual spring recital became a popular 
social event. For freshmen participants it also served in 
lieu of their physical education class final exam. Only 
one note of dissension was struck—at least one student 
who had seen the club dance several times to the 
musical version of “The Lord’s Prayer” felt compelled 
to sympathize with the musical composer who must 
surely “have rolled over in his grave every time the club 
danced to that hymn.” 90 

A big change came also in the yearbook, the Ever - 
green, when a revised production schedule for the first 
time allowed the inclusion of the entire school year in 
the 1967 annual. 91 The Holly Leaf continued to be 


produced by a volunteer staff without the benefit of a 
journalism class, despite frequent requests for that 
curriculum change. However, The Holly Leaf was 
published more frequently in the mid-1960s and 
attempted to fill other campus publication gaps. For 
example, two regular features introduced in 1964 were 
“Coming Campus Events” (since no weekly newsletter 
existed), and “The Creative Gull,” a section (often most 
of one page) of original student literary work including 
poetry, essays and short stories. A literary magazine had 
been an on-again-off-again project for years and, until 
1966, this column had to take on that responsibility. 
Even that magazine was dropped in 1966-67, however. 
Finally, a separate literary magazine was organized in 
1968. Only one issue of this publication, named the 
Scarab , came out annually, but it was a beginning. 92 

Perhaps the most exciting innovation came in the 
work of the Sophanes Players. Under the direction of 
Jacqueline Oberfrank, the group presented consistently 
high quality productions of classic drama. In the mid- 
1960s, students performed in such plays as An Ameri¬ 
can Dream, Summer and Smoke, Electra, Waiting for 
Godot and No Exit. While these productions always 
won rave notices and provided superlative training for 
the students who took part, there was a limited audi¬ 
ence appeal in their dramatic genre. Oberfranks 
successor, Rod Wilson, initiated a radical change in the 
selection of play material. Beginning in 1967-68, the 
group concentrated on three major productions each 
year, a musical, a serious drama and a comedy. That 
first year, they presented Carnival ' All My Sons and 
Comedy of Errors; all played to packed houses. Under 
Wilson’s direction, Salisbury State College received 
more community attention and attendance for its 
theatre presentations than the College had for any other 
activity in many years. As an outgrowth of the in¬ 
creased student interest in Sophanes Players, a campus 
chapter of Alpha Psi Omega, national honorary 
dramatic fraternity, was organized, 93 and new classes in 
theatre production were added to the curriculum. 

In short, the transition years from a teachers college 
to a liberal arts college prompted changes in student life 
no less dramatic than those changes in the curriculum 
and administration. 

Signs of the Times 

In 1963, the faculty and administration at Salisbury 
State conducted a self-study analysis of the College’s 
strengths and weaknesses, its relationship to the Eastern 
Shore community, and a prediction of its major 
problems and responsibilities in the near future. Four 
types of problems were identified in conjunction with 
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the changing nature of the Eastern Shore. One of those 
problems dealt with the education and training of high 
school graduates; of the four it was the one that was 
most inaccurate in its predictions five years after the 
study was completed. 

The study was made in 1963. It was directly linked 
to the switch from a teachers college to a liberal arts 
college and the authors sincerely tried to figure out 
“how is this change going to make us different as a 
college?” President Devilbiss’ perception of the change 
was clear and firm—liberal arts would be a valuable 
enhancement of the Colleges major and single purpose: 
teacher education. The faculty agreed. Two years later, 
the Middle States Association accreditation team 
observed the same attitudes still present. In their report, 
they spelled it out: 

... Every document produced by Salisbury, 
including the report prepared for the 
present evaluation, the catalogue, the 
faculty/student handbooks, manifest the 
tenacious adherence of the administration 
faculty to this goal of teacher education. 94 

The 1963 study statistically supported this same 
view. Using 1960-61 figures, it showed that twice as 
many graduates of Eastern Shore high schools chose to 
become teachers as those of the total state s schools, and 
one-third more Shore graduates entered trade, com¬ 
merce and vocational training. Moreover, from 1958 to 
I960, while the number of Maryland graduates seeking 
some form of higher education increased by 38.6 
percent, the number entering teachers colleges had 
grown by 49 percent. The conclusion—the burden on 
former teachers colleges, such as Salisbury, would 
increase, and those colleges must not forget their 
obligation to supply teachers for the state. 95 

In 1965, the Middle States evaluation report recog¬ 
nized this state of affairs in its conclusions: 

The addition of the arts and science pro¬ 
gram, while it offers opportunity for liberal 
arts education to students not intending to 
teach is viewed ... first of all, as an enrich¬ 
ment of the education of teachers. 

It is noteworthy that the programs in the 
arts and sciences for liberal arts majors are 
the same as those offered to students 
preparing for secondary education. The 
objectives [of focusing on and strengthening 
teacher education] are ... clearly defined and 
recognized by everyone at [Salisbury]. 

Moreover, the administrations plans for the 
future indicate no departure from these 
objectives. 96 
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Despite these predictions and the College’s own 
intent, by 1968 it was evident that the teacher 
education function would be forced to share its once 
dominant role with the arts and sciences. The most 
vivid signal that this would occur came with the battle 
over the campus schools and free tuition for education 
majors. 

Criticism of the state colleges lab schools was not 
born in 1968. Questions were raised as early as those 
soul-searching days of post-World War II. A higher 
education study in 1947 had pointed out that the 
Salisbury elementary school enrollment ranged from 
four students in fourth grade to 18 in the second 
grade, and the “school seems to have difficulty in 
obtaining enough children for effective demonstration 
or practice teaching situations.” The study made no 
specific recommendations, but merely raised this 
troublesome question. 97 Over the next few years, the 
enrollment grew. Kindergarten was added to its 
curriculum, and in 1956, a new and independent 
elementary school building was opened. The con¬ 
struction of that building raised new concerns. A state 
legislative committee report in 1955 was highly 
critical of the “waste of state money,” as evidenced in 
the plans for the new Campus School, which con¬ 
tained “almost every luxury and frill known to the 
teaching profession, even including a very large brick 
fireplace in the kindergarten room which cost $1,500 
extra.” In comparison to typical country schools, 
which used 53 percent of their space for classrooms, 
the College Campus School was planned to use only 
35 percent of its space for classrooms, the report 
further charged. Thus, instead of really preparing 
teachers, it would give them such a grand idea of 
teaching that they would become dissatisfied with the 
more modest physical plants in which they would 
ultimately be hired. 98 These arguments did not halt 
construction then, but some of them would reappear 
years later. 

In 1962, in relation to the Curlett Commission 
controversy and the ultimate transition to liberal arts 
colleges, a series of meetings of teachers colleges 
officials around the state concentrated on the role of 
the lab schools in the total college programs. Three 
recommendations grew out of those meetings. Given 
that the campus schools should assume a more 
extensive role in teacher education, it was suggested 
that it be done by: providing both pre- and post¬ 
student teaching experiences; providing more experi¬ 
mentation and research on the unsolved problems of 
teaching and learning; and exhibiting leadership with 
fellow teachers in Maryland in trying out new ideas. 
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Each state college was expected to assess its practices 
and needs in the context of these recommendations." 

Their success, or lack thereof, might be inferred 
from the report, four years later, by National Education 
Association official, Dr. David Darland, acting as 
special consultant to the Board of Trustees. His recom¬ 
mendation was that the campus schools should be 
closed. “There are a variety of other ways to give 
students a firsthand view of teaching methods,” he said, 
“and they should have exposure to a wider range of 
classroom problems than can be ‘simulated’ in a single 
laboratory school.” The public schools are the appropri¬ 
ate place to develop “more productive theory and 
practice relative to the education of teachers.” 100 Dr. 
James Sensenbaugh, state superintendent of schools, 
tended to agree. He proposed that each state college 
and community college “adopt an inner-city school as a 
special educational-cultural-social project and bring its 
resources to bear on helping the school and community 
solve their problems.” 101 

Yet, neither the colleges nor the Board of Trustees 
took any overt action. Instead, the gauntlet was flung 
by Governor Spiro T. Agnew. 

In January 1968, Agnew told the Maryland Legisla¬ 
ture that the states economy was healthy and they 
could afford “to meet pressing and essential needs.” 
However, he also admitted revenue estimates “at the 
moment” were discouraging. His “personal belief” was 
that the new graduated income tax law would bring in 
more than had been estimated, and, if second quarter 
returns were up, he would adjust his appropriation 
proposals upward. For the time being, Agnew submit¬ 
ted a budget, which represented “consolidation and 
economy,” rather than “austerity.” 102 For the state 
colleges that translated to eliminating from the budget 
the $520,000 requested for operating the campus 
schools. 

Immediately, there was a flurry of protest. Salisbury’s 
faculty and administration sent a statement of their 
displeasure, signed by Devilbiss, to the governor. The 
Campus School PTA sent a letter of protest. 103 
Wicomico County Council President Richard S. 
Wootten announced the school board was going to 
request a list of addresses of Campus School students to 
determine the sudden enrollment pressures on various 
city schools. 104 President John Morey of Frostburg State 
College blasted the governor for labeling, as a money¬ 
saving gesture, what was in reality an educational 
decision by executive direction, without consultation 
with the colleges or Board of Trustees. In a letter to 
Agnew, he fumed, “If the (educational) system is to be 
influenced at every turn by the political process, the 


state will inevitably suffer the loss of many highly 
qualified educators who do not expect to be paid for 
simply taking orders they happened to read in the 

”105 

newspapers. iu:> 

An editorial in the Salisbury newspaper supported 
Dr. Morey’s charge that the vital issue in closing the 
schools was “how shall educational decisions be made 
in the state college system?” 106 The governor’s response 
was to explain that his decision had been “a construc¬ 
tive step in the best interest of public education.” 107 He 
defended his decision on the ground that the campus 
schools no longer served their original purposes of 
experimentation and research. 

That hardly satisfied some of the state’s legislators. 
Senator Mary L. Nock, Salisbury native and longtime 
defender of educational spending in the state govern¬ 
ment, took up the fight. With four Baltimore County 
senators as co-sponsors, she introduced a resolution in 
the Senate opposing the governor’s move to close the 
campus schools. The resolution offered an alternative 
plan that the Board of Trustees of the affected schools 
be permitted to study the “entire situation and to make 
recommendations in order, if the final decision is to 
discontinue the schools, it should be done over an 
extended period and without the harmful effects of 
hasty action which would be detrimental to the educa¬ 
tional system.” In a further jab at the governor, the 
resolution also stated: 

If the Campus School is eliminated, it 
would be difficult to administer as extensive 
a program as is now provided and the 
teacher education program would probably 
become more theoretical and less practical 
for students preparing to teach. The mem¬ 
bers of the Senate of Maryland are fearful 
that the action of the chief executive may 
have been too precipitous. 108 

The Senate’s passage of the resolution and the 
combined protests from other sources worked. The 
governor announced he would re-evaluate his decision 
and would send his assistant on educational matters, 
Melvin Cole, on a fact-finding tour of all state colleges. 
Cole would observe how the schools operated and 
study the feasibility of closing them. 109 

As Cole began his investigation in February, the 
charges against the campus schools and the rebuttals 
became more specific. One criticism was that it cost the 
state approximately $800 per pupil annually to run the 
Campus School, while the cost in Wicomico County 
public schools was only approximately $455. The 
principal of the Salisbury Campus School, Pauline 
Riall, disputed that. The Campus School, many 
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believed, was “almost a single-handed achievement of 
hers.” Longtime friend and colleague Paul Hyde once 
said of her, “When 9 o’clock came, she closed the door, 
taught school and taught hard ... What made her tick 
was her job. Her whole heart and soul was her job.” She 
had been teacher and then principal for 40 years. Little 
wonder then, that she was quick to defend the Campus 
School. The actual cost per pupil at Salisbury, Riall 
claimed, was only $421.05 including salary and 
instructional materials costs, but not including the 
costs of capital accounts such as building construction. 
The costs at Salisbury were perhaps lower than in other 
state lab schools since they hired no specialists, had no 
bus or transportation costs and had no cafeteria help 
because the children brought their lunches. Moreover, 
Riall pointed out if the county had to educate the 200 
pupils in the Campus School, it would cost the county 
$91,000 (at the rate of $455 per pupil); total state 
needs for new buildings and classrooms would amount 
to $2,500,000 the first year and $300,000 to $400,000 
every year thereafter. 110 

A more emotional charge critical of the Campus 
School was that the students were highly selective and 
not representative of the type of cross-section found in 
public schools. As one critic expressed, it, Campus 
School children “come only from high-income families, 
there are few, if any, Negro children in the schools, and 
.. their classes represent too sheltered an atmosphere 
and are entirely unrealistic as teaching laboratories in 
todays hurly-burley-highly integrated classrooms.” 111 

Riall again denied these charges, as did Dr. 

Devilbiss. “Some pupils [in the Campus School] have 
reading difficulties, learning and emotional problems, 
family difficulties and physical and mental handicaps, 
just as in any other Campus School,” she said. 112 A 
local public school principal argued that a novice 
teacher trained exclusively in the Campus Schools 
“sheltered atmosphere” and who began her teaching 
career in county schools, would “receive a shock and 
many problems in discipline and teaching if she were 
placed in the other schools where some of the classes 
have more than half of the children from the disadvan¬ 
taged.” 113 As for selection, Campus School students 
were chosen purely on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Children were admitted on the basis of the date of 
enrollment, so those enrolled at birth, of course, stood 
the best chance of admission, "... and that’s that,” in 
the principal’s words. Riall admitted, “that some 
parents do not understand the method of enrollment, 
and bring their children out on the opening of the 
kindergarten class, expecting to place them that day.” 
However, “there can be no denial that the campus 
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schools have attracted children from the ‘best families’ 
or the establishment’ from the best educated parents, 
and the more well-to-do families in the community, 
and they have been well-trained and well-dressed when 
they arrive here. This edge’ never leaves them.” 114 

Such explanations did not satisfy everyone by any 
means. At the time of the controversy, only two 
African-American children attended the Salisbury 
Campus School. One spokesman for the city’s African- 
American community said, “While he knew of no 
actual instances where Negro children had been 
discriminated against; nevertheless, he did not think 
that school officials had made any real effort to solicit 
Negro children, or to acquaint the Negro community 
... with the school’s methods of enrollment. With 
African-Americans having 29 percent of the county 
school population of 12,700, he did not think that the 
present 1 percent was a realistic or sincere approach to 
school integration there.” 115 

Following Cole’s “investigation” and weeks of 
controversy, Governor Agnew decided to replace 
$450,000 in his supplemental budget, leaving it to the 
discretion of the Board of Trustees and college presi¬ 
dents to decide how to spend it. The Campus School 
defenders breathed a sigh of relief—but not for long. 

On April 1, 1968, the Board of Trustees met at 
Salisbury State College. (It was their practice to rotate 
their meeting site among the state colleges, and by 
chance, it was SSC’s turn to be host.) Following their 
private session with state college presidents in the 
morning, they dropped the bombshell in the public 
afternoon session. They announced that less than half 
($200,000) of the Governor’s new allocation would 
actually be spent on continued operation of the 
Campus School. The remainder was to be used for a 
variety of other uses, including raising the presidents’ 
salaries by a total of $21,0002 16 Rumors that the Board 
might make such a decision had leaked out earlier, and 
in the audience that afternoon were Milson Raver, 
executive director of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association, and State Senator Mary L. Nock, primed 
and ready. Raver accused the Board of “fittering away 
in dibs and dabbles” the supplementary funds; not only 
were they dealing the deathblow to the campus schools, 
but nothing was done to raise faculty pay scales. 117 
Senator Nock exploded. In an emotional protest, she 
accused the Board of Trustees of having “broken faith 
with the people of Maryland and with the Senate 
Finance Committee.” She pled with them to recon¬ 
sider. 118 

The decision had not been a unanimous one. Ruth 
White, Board member from Salisbury, was opposed to 
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the school’s closing from the beginning. The six state 
college presidents were divided on the issue, with Drs. 
Devilbiss, Hawkins (Towson), Moore (Coppin) and 
Morey (Frostburg) leading the opposition. Judge 
Robert Watts, a noted African-American jurist of 
Baltimore and Board member, agreed that the campus 
schools were “experimenting with kids who don’t need 
it.” Not only had the schools outlived their usefulness, 
he charged, but, “We just don’t have the money.” 119 
Some suggested that rather than phasing out the lab 
schools, they should be reorganized, adding the prob¬ 
lems found in public schools—“’disadvantage’ them 
slightly,” 120 Finally, at the end of an exhausting meet¬ 
ing, it was decided that the schools would continue to 
operate for one more year, teaching kindergarten 
through third grade only. Their future beyond that was 
still in question. Dr. Elaine David, chair of the Board of 
Trustees’ Finance and Budget Committee, proposed in 
July that the lab schools be eliminated starting with 
fiscal 1970. It was obvious, David said, that the schools 
lacked “innovative programs” and the student teacher 
training could be conducted just as effectively in the 
public schools. 121 While no final decision was made 
before the opening of the 1968-69 school year, it 
seemed obvious to everyone that the days of the 
campus schools were numbered. 

The heat of the elementary school issue had almost 
overshadowed another major change proposed by 
Governor Agnew at the same time he cut the lab school 
appropriation. The governor proposed to discontinue 
the program of free tuition to teacher education 
students, beginning with freshmen in September 1968, 
and reaching the point of complete elimination of the 
program by 1973. A broader student loan program was 
proposed as a replacement for the tuition waiver/ 
scholarship program. The 11,000 students then 
receiving free tuition, however, would be allowed to 
continue their college education under the scholarship 
plan. 122 

As in the case of the campus schools, this also 
precipitated a hot debate. Opponents labeled the free- 
tuition waiver a “boondoggle” and “a favorite method 
of building instant constituent love by legislators.” As 
of 1968, the state spent about $3 million annually on 
various kinds of scholarships; many awarded by 
members of the legislature to their constituents. Agnew 
argued that elimination of the tuition waiver/scholar- 
ship program and expansion of the loan program would 
help more students and provide $8.5 million in aid 
over the next five years at a cost to the state of only 
$16.5 million; conversely, the present program pro¬ 
vided only $26 million in aid, all at state expense. The 


governor pointed out that the increased amount 
available as loans—$1,000 for undergraduates, $1,500 
for graduate students—could be used at out-of-state 
colleges and vocational technical schools (presently 
barred from state scholarship aid), as well as at public 
and private Maryland colleges. Additionally, with one 
of every 10 college students receiving aid through the 
scholarship program, many grants had to be broken 
into $20 units, “an amount the student finds totally 
inadequate toward meeting the costs of today’s college 
education,” Agnew said. 123 The rebuttals to the pro¬ 
posed elimination of the scholarship program often 
were coupled with opposition to closing the campus 
schools. 

Only days after the governor’s January announce¬ 
ment, Maryland State Teachers Association officials 
issued a statement that they were “deeply disturbed” by 
the double proposal. Fearful that the actions would be 
disastrous at a time when Maryland colleges were 
preparing about 2,000 prospective teachers annually to 
fill 7,000 vacancies, MSTA Executive Director Raver 
made a comment. He said, “It is ironic that only last 
Saturday [January 6], the MSTA Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards held an 
all-day session to begin a study of the programs of the 
laboratory schools at the state colleges. The committee 
appears to be open-minded on the long-range future of 
the laboratory schools, but it is adamant in its opinion 
that these programs should not be given an instant 
death with a budgetary knife.” 124 

Similar opposition to the abandonment of the 
tuition waiver came from students and faculty members 
at Salisbury and other state colleges. The entire faculty 
of Frostburg sent a joint letter of protest to the gover¬ 
nor, and bought advertising space in The Baltimore Sun 
in which the letter was printed. 125 Nevertheless, the 
program was doomed. Salisbury State College cata¬ 
logues continued to carry an explanation of the tuition 
waiver program until 1972-73, when the program was 
finally phased out. With the end of the campus schools 
and scholarships for teacher education, the state 
colleges entered their liberal arts careers in full. 

Yet another sign of major change at the College 
came, by coincidence, in 1968. It was an issue pre¬ 
dicted as a future problem in the College’s 1963 
analysis. Social trends in Salisbury and the Eastern 
Shore region pointed toward the need for SSC to 
become concerned with its response to growing urban¬ 
ization and implementation of racial integration. 126 

Officially, the College had been desegregated for 
more than 10 years when this issue “broke” in 1967-68. 
In reality, there had been virtually no integration 
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during that time. Certainly, one of the strongest reasons 
was the attitude of the community; Salisbury and the 
Eastern Shore had traditionally been basically “south¬ 
ern” in socio-cultural patterns. In spring 1965, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, a African-American Nobel Prize-winner 
in 1950 and under-secretary of the United Nations, was 
invited to be the main speaker at SSC s Midwinter 
Convocation. Bunche appeared, spoke on contempo¬ 
rary international affairs, and was warmly received by 
the student body, faculty and administration. Many in 
the community were incensed that the College would 
have the “audacity” to invite an African-American to 
speak at a white college in a white community. The 
students were incensed by the publics protests. One 
wrote in The Holly Leaf: 

Those people who are still busily criticizing 
us for receiving and even applauding Dr. 

Bunche here at Salisbury State College are 
referring to us as Salisbury State Teachers 
College, which serves to illustrate the 
progressive quality of their thinking. 127 

The community could hardly be forced to bear sole 
responsibility for the College s lack of integration, of 
course. The Middle States Accreditation Associations 
evaluation report in 1965 noted its segregated nature, 
but hesitated to point a finger in any particular direc¬ 
tion. In fact, there had been little or no urging from 
state authorities for Salisbury to encourage enrollment 
by African-American students. Nor had the College 
administration assumed any independent initiative in 
the matter. The existence of an all-African-American 
college, Maryland State College at Princess Anne, 12 
miles to the south of Salisbury only served to compli¬ 
cate the situation. 

By 1967, much was changing, however. The compo¬ 
sition of the Board of Trustees had recently changed 
and included two able, widely respected and outspoken 
African-American members—Judge Robert Watts and 
Dr. Elaine Davis. Morgan State College, an essentially 
all-African-American college, was also brought under 
the authority of the Board of Trustees. Thus, it came as 
no great surprise in November 1967 when the Trustees 
directed each state college to submit, by June 1968, a 
plan for “meaningful integration.” 128 Much earlier that 
year a half-hearted effort was made in the state legisla¬ 
ture. Two state senators had introduced a resolution in 
February calling for a study of the possibility of a 
merger of Salisbury and Maryland State College at 
Princess Anne under the University of Maryland. The 
Advisory Council for Higher Education was to conduct 
the study, but the resolution never got out of commit¬ 
tee. 129 
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Suggestions for solutions to the problem soon come 
from a variety of sources. A Baltimore Sun editorial 
proposed having each state college “become as distinct 
as possible, providing types of training and specialties 
not found in other institutions, thereby attracting 
students on the basis of interests rather than race.” The 
writer supported the suggestion by pointing out that 
Salisbury, usually with few or no African-Americans, 
had a heavy African-American enrollment in summer 
graduate courses, and Bowie State College, usually with 
no whites enrolled, drew many white students to its 
evening courses. 130 College officials at Salisbury and 
Maryland State College [Princess Anne] began to 
explore means of cooperating on faculty appointments 
and students exchanges. 

The assassination of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. in 
April 1968, and the subsequent civil rights riots around 
the country brought many Americans to a shocked 
awareness of the full scope of the nations dilemma. In 
an unprecedented move at SSC, Devilbiss announced 
the main auditorium would be open at 11 a.m., April 
8, 1968, for anyone at the College who wanted to 
assemble for silent meditation in tribute to the memory 
of Dr. King. Further, class absences that day were to be 
considered excused absences, and faculty members were 
told they could dismiss classes if they wished. Students 
who feared riots might occur in their hometowns were 
given permission to leave before the regular closing of 
the College for Easter on the following Wednesday, and 
could leave with the assurance they would be excused 
for classes missed. 131 Several days of protest marches 
and minor rioting in Salisbury in mid-May impressed 
upon campus community the need for positive action. 

Announcement that a “credit exchange program,” by 
which full-time students at the Salisbury and Princess 
Anne colleges could take one course per semester for 
full credit at the other college, 132 seemed a good first 
step. The following spring, the Board of Trustees 
implemented a modified version of this plan for all six 
state colleges. Under their plan, students from any state 
college were permitted during their sophomore and 
junior years to enroll at any other state college of their 
choice in the state college system. Technically, this did 
not amount to a transfer of enrollment since the 
student would return after the exchange semester to his 
original “home” college, which kept the student s 
records permanently. While integration was never 
mentioned as part of this plans motivation, it was 
clearly in the minds of Board members. Executive 
Director Edmund C. Mester commented: 

We believe that in addition to expanding 

the academic horizons of state college 
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students, the new free exchange policy will 
make it possible for students from one part 
of the state to better understand the prob¬ 
lems and attitudes of students and citizens 
in another part of the state. For example, I 
visualize students from Frostburg encoun¬ 
tering urban problems for the first time at 
Coppin and Morgan; ... and students from 
Bowie becoming acquainted with the 
unfamiliar environment of Salisbury and the 
Eastern Shore. ... 133 

Mester’s visions eventually were shown to be more 
optimistic than realistic. There was virtually no involve¬ 
ment in the exchange program on Salisbury’s part. 

Meanwhile, the problem of disegregation had grown 
beyond statewide scope. The federal government 
entered the picture. Early in March, the state college 
presidents received word of an order from the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) that 
each was to present a plan, within 120 days, which 
would “lead to a representative racial balance in [the] 
student body.” A report on present efforts and future 
desegregation plans also was requested by the Board of 
Trustees by March 25, 1969. At Salisbury, a meeting of 
14 faculty members and administrators and five 
students was hastily called. After two hours of delibera¬ 
tion, they recommended a College-wide meeting be 
called. Thus, for one hour on March 19, classes were 
cancelled and the entire College community met in 
three simultaneous seminars, grouped alphabetically 
and each presided over by some of the faculty and 
students present at the original meeting. A general 
report from these seminars was to be prepared and 
eventually presented to faculty and students. 134 
Salisbury’s conscious efforts to become as a racially 
integrated institution of higher education was just 
beginning. 

Just as all these issues—campus schools, tuition 
waiver, integration—were coming to a full boil, 
Salisbury State College got a new president. Devilbiss 
sent his letter of resignation to the Board of Trustees 
November 1, 1967, and announced his retirement 
publicly shortly afterward. The College faculty, for the 
most part, was stunned by his decision. For days, the 
halls buzzed with “Have you heard . . . ?” whispers. 
“SSC” and “Devilbiss” had become almost synonymous 
and it was difficult to imagine one without the other. 
Only when the full realization that President and Mrs. 
Devilbiss really were leaving began to sink it, only then 
did many stop to think just how large was their imprint 
on the College. It was evident in more than the curricu¬ 
lum or the regulations. The aesthetic touches around 


campus had been largely the work of the president and 
his wife, Bea. Copies of good art, antiqued floral 
arrangements that they created as a hobby, fresh floral 
arrangements in the auditorium for each and every 
program, and the creation of an art gallery in the old 
dining hall—all bore testimony to the air of dignity 
and graciousness the President and Mrs. Devilbiss 
treasured and taught students to appreciate. 

The community also took note. One city newspaper 
editorial acknowledged the improvements in the 
cultural life of the College during his tenure. “Top 
speakers in various fields of education and science have 
been brought to the College and the public is always 
included in these events, thus extending the cultural 
influence of the College,” it read. The same writer also 
praised Devilbiss’s civic involvement, recalling he had 
participated in “practically every drive conducted in the 
community since his arrival,” and had served the 
United Fund, Lower Shore Hear Fund, Rotary Club, 
Peninsula General Hospital Board and Bethesda 
Methodist Church, “to name only a few.” 135 The 
Chamber of Commerce featured the College’s impact 
on the community at its 48th Annual Membership 
Dinner and presented Devilbiss with its Civic Award. 
Students’ earlier concerns—that the city was not 
cognizant of the College’s value to Salisbury—were 
dispelled by Chamber President Thomas E. George, 
who cited the economic benefits of having SSC in the 
town. 136 

At the April meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Devilbiss told the members, “It’s been a real privilege 
personally and professionally to be with you. I am 
proud of this place. I have no need to make a verbal 
report to you. You can walk around the campus and see 
what we’re doing. ... We think this is a wonderful place 
to get a good education.” He added that he hoped a 
good teacher education program would continue as a 
part of Salisbury State. 137 It was an almost ironic 
parting note. 

The faculty committee appointed to determine the 
criteria for the new president noted three important 
points. They were: the candidate should “have a 
comprehensive philosophy of education evolving from 
a strong liberal arts background with an appreciation 
for the role of teacher education. ... he or she also 
should be able to propose and to secure acceptance of 
new ideas and programs; and the new president should 
have a sensitivity to the nature and functioning of the 
democratic process in the formulation of policy. 138 
They especially emphasized the first point about the 
liberal arts background and orientation. At the Board 
of Trustees meeting at Salisbury on April 1, 1968, 
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Devilbiss’ successor was announced. Dr. Walter “Doug” 
Smith was selected to be Salisbury State Colleges new 
president. Before his appointment, Smith had been 
professor of psychology at Florida State University and 
vice president for academic affairs and dean of the 
faculty at Winthrop College in South Carolina. 
Winthrop was in the South Carolina college system, so 
the new president had experience in this type of 
educational politics, as well as the liberal arts back¬ 
ground desired. An indication of the policies he would 
express and pursue at Salisbury was quickly revealed in 
numerous interviews he granted in the early summer. 
An interest in growth in the enrollment was one of the 
major points Smith emphasized. While he was at 
Winthrop College, the enrollment had jumped from 
1,400 students in 1959 to 3,300 in 1968. 139 As for 
Salisbury State, Smith said, 

... I see steady and orderly growth. ... We 
expect an enrollment of from 850 to 900 
students this year, and I would like to see 
our student body at about 1,500 in the near 
future. With this number of students, we 
would be able to offer a wider, more varied 
program for the students, I am interested 
especially in new programs for men. Perhaps 
the greatest challenge ahead for our faculty 
will be the expansion of our liberal arts 
program, and we must offer our students 
strong majors in the various physical and 
biological sciences, humanities, social 
sciences, art and music, and perhaps 
business administration. 140 

His perception of the liberal arts program in effect 
reversed past policy. Td like to see our attention 
focused on a strong liberal arts program with teacher 
education, and other professional courses, built around 
it,” Smith said. 141 Early in September, he suggested to 
the newly formed faculty catalogue committee that the 
catalogue “... might be so revised as to give great 
emphasis to the arts and sciences program. “ Fie added, 
“Perhaps the teacher tuition waiver statement can be 
shortened and if necessary moved to the back of the 
catalogue as an appendix item. I strongly urge this.” 142 
But Smith stressed that SSC should continue to play a 
leading role in teacher training, “This is something that 
Salisbury has always done well. ... There is a great need 
here on the Shore for young teachers, and we shall 
certainly try to serve the interests of public school 
education.” 143 Since he was thrown into the midst of 
the controversy raging over the Campus School closing, 
he was asked to comment on that issue. Smith wisely 
stated that it was too early for him to form an opinion, 
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but did say that if the enrollment grew as he antici¬ 
pated, the Campus School “might not be large enough 
to accommodate and serve an increasing number of 
teacher trainees.” 144 

Smith also voiced a concern that the College should 
become an integral part of the community and offer an 
increasing variety of services to the residents of 
Salisbury. In relation to the militancy of college stu¬ 
dents, rapidly becoming a national issue, he expressed 
very firm convictions. The “administration ... must 
establish friendly and easy channels of communications 
with students. Both students and the administration 
must understand each other and each others prob¬ 
lems,” he said. Smith liked the idea of a small campus 
where he could get to know the students “and call them 
by first names,” but he did not commit himself to 
“admitting them into the field of sharing in policy¬ 
making decisions.” Students’ challenges to “past rigidity 
and to lack of relevance of education to the problems of 
life” as right and healthy, “but such protests should be 
made in an orderly manner,” he affirmed. 145 These 
were views Salisbury students understood and accepted. 
The first issue of The Holly Leafm 1968-69 carried an 
editorial addressed to the new president. In many ways, 
it set the tone of the new administration. 

Salisbury State College has been for some¬ 
time in dire need of a breath of fresh air, 
and hopefully with Dr. Smith as president 
here that breath has been found. Salisbury 
... has suffered pangs from its own educa¬ 
tional depression and worse, F.D.R. cure-alls 
for all to long. ... 

... The students are ready for change—if it 
is constructive change—and so are most of 
the faculty. If there are those who do not 
want to improve and enhance Salisbury 
State let them leave; their contribution is 
little anyway. 

At Salisbury State there are no New 
Leftists; only Old New Dealers, no rioters 
demanding the run of the school—we leave 
that to the administration and faculty. There 
are no troublemakers per se here; this is not 
a potential Berkeley or Columbia or even 
Bowie State. What the students here want is 
not anarchy but order, not ultimatums but 
education, and not intimidation but 
understanding and help. 

If the new administration, under the new 
president can make this change, reshapes 
this campus and broadens both its scope 
and outlook, Salisbury State College will 
not only exist, but live and become revital- 
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ized. There are indications that the road of 
constructive advancement lies ‘right around 
the corner’; if so, we will thank you, 

Dr. Smith. 146 
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The 1970s—New Directions... 
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As noted on the College’s sign , the Ward 
Foundations wildfowl collection teas 
housed in Holloway Hall f ont 1972-1992 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 




The thoroughly-modem Maggs Physical 
Activities Center opened in 1976 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 




In the 1970s the campus extended south | 
with the addition of Devilbiss Hall 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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With a dire need for student 
housing Chop tank Hall SSCs first 
‘ high-rise dormitory , opened in 1972 

'm, 'm * * 1 (Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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1971 commencement 
exercises on the front lawn of 
Holloway Hall 
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Students enjoy the new dining facilities in Powell Hall 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabh Research Centerj 


By 1979> SSC had seven dormitories, including 
apartment-style living in Chesapeake Hall 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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The Student Union became the new dining hall 
in 1970s and was renamed after early school 
faculty member, Ruth Potvell 
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The Art of Liberalizing Salisbury 

/ / alisbury State College’s new president, 
Doug Smith, quickly let it be known to 
"yi faculty and townspeople that he really 
_.. M preferred to be called “Doug,” rather than 
... president or Dr. Smith. It was a small gesture, 

but as it soon became apparent, one that helped set the 
tone of his new administration. At one of the first open 
houses sponsored by the president and his wife for the 
faculty and staff, guests were soon amazed that the little 
pink elephants around one punch bowl were warnings, 
not just decorations. The “new look” was everywhere. 
Relationships between Salisbury and the College 
became more informal and a new, sophisticated social 
life flourished. Local businessmen and civic leaders 
became frequent visitors on campus and at College 
events. There was discussion of establishing new “town 
and gown” relationships. 
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The “new look” may have been freshly introduced, 
but it was not unanticipated by the image-making 
Board of Trustees. At the Salisbury Chamber of Com¬ 
merce banquet honoring retiring President Devilbiss, 
the Board Vice President Samuel Hopkins predicted 
Salisbury State soon would be experiencing closer 
cooperation with the junior college movement, greater 
racial integration and more cooperative educational 
courses. Confidently, Hopkins forecast a much greater 
role for the College in the areas educational, social and 
cultural life . 1 

It was an accurate forecast. In the next two years, 
there was a flurry of joint activities involving the 
College and the community. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce treated incoming freshmen to tours of the city’s 
transportation, recreation, business and banking 
facilities. The State Roads Commission erected signs 
around the town advertising and pointing the way to 
Salisbury State College. The Downtown Salisbury 
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Association of Merchants financed the printing and 
distribution of desk blotters bearing a map of the 
campus, lists of campus activities open to the public 
and lists of companies patronized by the student body. 
Initiation of a College rowing team was guided and 
financed wholly by townspeople and team members’ 
dues. 2 An advisory Board of Visitors, consisting of two 
faculty members, one student and six local Maryland 
residents, was created in an effort to widen communi¬ 
cation channels between the Board of Trustees, the 
College president and local constituents. The president 
appointed a special faculty committee to study and 
recommend policies regarding the granting of honorary 
degrees, 3 presumably to honor local leaders. Innova¬ 
tions occurred in the College s academic programs 
aimed at acquainting area students with SSC and 
meeting the areas needs in fields other than teacher 
preparation. 

In summer of 1969, and again in summer of 1970, 
an academic enrichment program was offered for 
secondary school students finishing the ninth or tenth 
grades. Called College Camp, the four-week session 
organized a series of classes in chemistry or physics, 
philosophy or a foreign language such as Chinese or 
Japanese, an enrichment program for academic and 
social skills, study habits, and sports and a variety of 
evening programs. College counselors and advanced 
undergraduate student counselors supervised the 
activities. No exams, grades or credits were given, 
however. For a moderate fee of some $250, the students 
lived in the College’s dorms and ate in the dining hall 
while participating in the program. Clearly, the “camp” 
was an effort to publicize the College while offering an 
unusual academic experience to gifted students who 
might be potential SSC enrollees. 4 

In addition, the College hosted a number of profes¬ 
sional workshops during the summer months. The 
Association of School Business Officials of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, and the Maryland State 
Department of Education jointly presented a training 
program called the Plant Supervisors Workshop. The 
State Department of Education also used the campus 
facilities for a school counselor’s workshop. The 
Maryland State Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association held an advanced cosmetology workshop 
and the Delmarva Industrial Development Association 
conducted a Delmarva Peninsula land use seminar. 
College faculty and staff frequently were active partici¬ 
pants in these meetings. 5 Furthermore, between 
September 1968 and May 1970, seven new academic 
majors were introduced, all with an eye to the liberal 
arts/occupational training emphasis. 


Beginning with the 1968 fall term, a major to 
prepare secondary teachers in physical education 
became a reality. News releases concerning the new 
program were careful to point out that the College fully 
expected to expand to include such fields as recreation 
leadership, playground supervision and elementary 
physical education. 6 The new major necessitated a 
rapid increase in course offerings and opened the way 
for an expansion of varsity sports as well. New sports 
such as lacrosse, cross-country, wrestling and swimming 
were soon to become part of Salisbury State’s program 
within a few years. Interestingly, the physical education 
major initially was limited to a program for women, 
primarily because of staffing factors. But the day of the 
“jock” at SSC had, at last, arrived. 

In September 1969, majors in psychology and 
Spanish were offered. 7 By the end of that academic 
year, the Board of Trustees also approved majors in 
business administration, economics, sociology, and 
speech and theatre. While the latter two were especially 
aimed at strengthening the College’s liberal arts pro¬ 
gram, President Smith carefully pointed out that the 
Business Administration Program was particularly the 
result of a greater awareness of community-college 
relationships. The president told the Board of Trustees 
that community leaders, working with faculty and 
administration members since Smith’s arrival at the 
College, led to the decision that the business adminis¬ 
tration major was the one most needed to serve the 
interests of business, industry, governmental agencies 
and public education. 8 

Basic to all the expected changes was an increase in 
enrollment. When the Board of Trustees announced 
Smith’s appointment in 1968, they also projected a 
growth in student population from 700 to more than 
2,000 within 10 years. 9 President Smith was expected 
to be responsible for this great increase in enrollment. 
Several innovations resulted. A focused public relations 
campaign included, for the first time, the distribution 
of what one faculty member described as “slick” 
brochures. (Ironically, the first one produced high¬ 
lighted, the “Liberal” Arts in large print.) 10 

Salisbury State Days was an event introduced as a 
new on-campus project in 1968 in order “...to encour¬ 
age more high school seniors to explore with parents 
the idea of going to college.” 11 Replacing the old High 
School Senior Days, these events invited college-bound 
seniors and juniors and their parents to visit the 
Salisbury campus on one of four days during the 
academic year. On each day, student marshals con¬ 
ducted tours of the campus, and during two question- 
and-answer periods, faculty and administration mem- 
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bers answered questions concerning admission, finan¬ 
cial aid, courses, social activities and career opportuni¬ 
ties. Invitations to these recruiting sessions were not 
limited to Maryland students but were extended to all 
Delaware and Eastern Shore of Virginia county high 
schools as well. 12 

In reality, actual enrollment exceeded expectations. 
Ten percent more students registered in the fall of 1968 
than enrolled the previous year; it was significant that 
the total included the largest Freshman Class in many 
years and a substantial increase in the number of 
graduate students. 13 Still, in 1969, there were fewer 
than 1000 full-time students. 14 The next years Fresh¬ 
man Class was the largest ever. Moreover, the Evening 
College, which included courses for adults in the 
community not wishing to matriculate for a degree, 
and summer school also grew rapidly. Summer school 
in 1969, in fact, was offered in two sessions for the first 
time. 15 Such growth reflected two factors—a modifica¬ 
tion of admission policies and a revision of the old 
recruitment efforts. 

In fall of 1968, the faculty Admissions and Stan¬ 
dards Committee announced a new policy of automati¬ 
cally accepting or rejecting freshmen applications on 
the basis of three criteria. The criteria included: a high 
school grade-point average (GPA) in academic subjects 
of 2.5 (C+) through the junior year and 2.0 after the 
first semester of the senior year, Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SAT) scores of at least 360 in verbal and math¬ 
ematics sections, and the high school principal’s 
recommendations. In cases where a students qualifica¬ 
tions failed to meet one or more of these standards, the 
Admissions Committee might review the application 
and still grant admission. Students transferring from 
other state community colleges were almost assured 
admission if they had left that college in good stand¬ 
ing. 16 This somewhat more lenient admissions policy 
was largely the reflection of President Smith’s urging. It 
also was his plan to give campus recruitment a facelift. 

An increase in the number of students attending 
SSC resulted in a real housing crunch. Unlike 
Devilbiss, Smith readily accepted federal aid to help 
solve the College’s problems. In the spring of 1969, the 
U.S. Department of Flousing and Urban Development 
(FIUD) purchased $900,000 worth of bonds, at 3 
percent interest for 40 years, for the newest dormitory 
on campus, Nanticoke Hall. 17 Still, the housing 
situation was not alleviated. 

Students planning to return as residents in the 1970- 
71 academic year were required, for the first time, to 
make an advance room deposit in the spring of 1970. 

At the same time, over 300 applications for campus 
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housing were received from new students. With two 
men’s dorms, Wicomico and Pocomoke, two women’s 
dorms, Manokin and Nanticoke, and a few rooms in 
Holloway Hall for women, the total housing available 
still was restricted to around 500. To make matters 
worse, this limited the money available to pay for 
operating and maintaining existing residence halls as 
well as providing finances for new construction. It 
seemed to be a vicious circle. 

Since the State of Maryland stopped funding new 
housing facilities, it was necessary to increase the 
number of students paying residence fees to raise funds 
for construction of new dorms. One partial solution in 
1970 was to assign three students to double rooms and 
two to single rooms in the girls dorms. Also, the 
Jayceettes, local women’s auxiliary of the Jaycees, were 
requested to help find off-campus housing in private 
homes near the College to relieve some of the pres¬ 
sure. 18 Although this provided no financial aid to the 
College housing dilemma, it did enable some students 
to enroll at Salisbury who otherwise might have been 
forced to register at other colleges. In November 1968, 
Smith optimistically announced another dormitory, 
designed to house over 200 students on five floors, was 
scheduled to open in fall of 1970. 19 The dormitory, 
Choptank Hall, finally opened its doors in fall of 1972. 

No less demanding was the search for new alterna¬ 
tives in administrative structure and organization. 

When the Board of Trustees announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Smith as president on April 2, 1968, the next 
day Academic Dean Earl Willis announced his resigna¬ 
tion. 20 This resignation obviously presented the new 
president with a loss of continuity in top administra¬ 
tion policies and procedures. The solution to that 
problem was the appointment of James Glenn as acting 
dean of the College for a one-year term. 

Glenn, chairman of the Division of Sciences at the 
time, had been a faculty member at Salisbury since 
1944 and thus served to strengthen the transition in 
two valuable ways. He offered a historical perspective 
on the College and brought to the position a back¬ 
ground that was primarily in the arts and sciences, 
rather than education. A soft-spoken man, who never 
quite lost all traces of his native South Carolina accent, 
his appointment was comforting and welcomed by 
faculty, staff and students alike. Joseph S. Bachman also 
joined the administration in the new position of 
associate dean of the College in 1968-69. His responsi¬ 
bilities included guidance in college publications, the 
summer school, and evening and graduate programs. 
Although a Minnesota native, Bachman’s education and 
teaching experiences were largely in North Carolina. 
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The next year, Dr. John Baker succeeded Glenn as dean 
of the College. Music was Dean Bakers academic field; 
his degrees were from Temple University in Philadel¬ 
phia and Florida State University. Before coming to 
Salisbury, Baker was dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of music at Winthrop College in 
South Carolina. A distinct Southern flavor at Salisbury 
State was developing. 

Two other new administrative positions were created 
in 1969. In April, Clifton Pedone joined the staff as 
director of business and financial affairs. Previously, 
Pedone was a budget analyst in the Department of 
Budget and Procurement of the State of Maryland. His 
appointment marked an efficiency move in anticipation 
of the Colleges expansion. Smith commented, 
“Salisbury State College has now grown to the point 
that the workload has grown beyond the capacities of 
the present staff.” 21 With the start of the fall semester, a 
director of information and public service was hired. 
George Volenik filled this new public relations post; he 
earlier joined the staff as assistant dean of students in 
1967. Also, in his first year, Smith split the offices of 
registrar and admissions. The oversight of veterans 
affairs, begun in 1966, continued to be the purview of 
Registrar Dotty Powell. 22 

More students, administrators and faculty—the 
Smith years were not merely a time of growth. A more 
basic philosophy of change occurred. Salisbury State 
College began liberalizing its thinking. 

A conservative, heavily tenured faculty was to be 
nudged toward a new role as policy makers as well as 
classroom teachers. This was both a statewide effort 
promoted by the Board of Trustees on one level and a 
college-level shift on another. Certainly, there also was 
something of a grassroots movement as younger, more 
activist professors were hired to meet the demands of 
growing enrollment in all state colleges. This new blood 
demanded a greater role in College governance. One 
young faculty member, serving on a committee to study 
the faculty role in college wide decision making during 
Devilbiss’ last year as president, shocked some older 
professors when he demanded, “Why shouldn’t I have 
some input into every facet of running this College? If 
Im to be effective as a teacher I should have some say 
about parking regulations, or IT1 be spending valuable 
time worrying about finding a parking space. I cant 
teach if the janitors or maids are creating a racket in the 
corridor outside my classroom, so I should be consulted 
on such things as working hours for the maintenance 
staff!” These examples could have been considered 
extreme by some (and Devilbiss certainly had no 
intention of taking a faculty vote on the maids’ working 
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hours), but they were indicative of a new mood. Some 
Maryland colleges experienced a significant amount of 
student activism. However, Salisbury State College was 
not one of them. 

As a result, in August and September 1968, Presi¬ 
dent Smith formed “an unprecedented number of 
committees.” An Academic Council, a Cultural Affairs 
Committee, a Space Committee, a Catalogue Commit¬ 
tee, a Traffic Committee, an Admissions and Standard 
Committee, a Student Scholarship and Financial Aid 
Committee and an Agenda Committee were estab¬ 
lished. 23 

The cumulative effect by 1968 was the movement to 
create a statewide state college faculty senate to serve as 
an advisory body to the Board of Trustees, to coordi¬ 
nate faculty grievances and suggestions, and especially 
to provide another channel of communication from the 
Board to the faculties. It was an effort not inimical to 
the wishes of the Board itself; its membership also took 
on a much more liberal cast in the late 1960s. When 
the Board chairman assured a volunteer committee of 
faculty members that the president of such a state 
faculty senate would have full access to even executive 
sessions of the trustees, the group proceeded to write a 
constitution and submit it to the state college faculties 
for their approval. One by one, the faculties approved 
it. In colleges where considerable dissatisfaction with 
administrative practices existed, the vote was unani¬ 
mous, or near to it. At Salisbury State College, it was 
much more divided, but March 10, 1969, the faculty 
also accepted it by a vote of 37 to 27. 24 

The Salisbury faculty also was encouraged to 
organize itself more formally. For some time, the Board 
of Trustees, realizing they had no way to contact state 
college faculties directly and talk to them about issues 
of concern to both parties, urged them to create a state- 
level faculty organization. A meeting of representatives 
from all state college faculties at Towson State College 
was called and Dr. Nayland Page was sent from 
Salisbury. That meeting resulted in the formation of the 
first State Faculty Senate. Page was elected president for 
a three-year term, although he served four years. One of 
the Senate’s first recommendations was that a member 
of the Senate should sit in monthly meetings of the 
Board of Trustees and the presidents. Not surprisingly, 
several presidents were very hesitant to allow that. 
However, the Board agreed and Page, as president, 
attended all Board meeting for the next four years. At 
meetings of the senate, salaries and general academic 
issues occupied most of their attention. 25 

Before the end of President Smith’s first semester at 
SSC, he also had initiated monthly faculty meetings 
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with formal agendas (compiled by a five-member 
appointed faculty committee) distributed prior to each 
meeting. Moreover, in December, he proposed a plan 
for the faculty to write a set of bylaws; the faculty 
accepted the plan and a committee of four faculty 
members was elected, with the dean of the College 
serving as an ex-officio member. Later that year, the 
president suggested the Bylaws Committee “give serious 
consideration to including students on a number of 
committees.” During the weeks of the committees 
deliberations, some suggestions for changes were 
brought back to the full faculty for their approval or 
rejection before the committee proceeded. One of those 
suggestions, affecting the definition of membership on 
standing committees, discontinued the use of the 
division structure in favor of departmental organiza¬ 
tions. The faculty quickly accepted this suggestion. 26 
By the start of the academic year 1969-70, Salisbury’s 
faculty was fully organized under its own bylaws and 
began to play a much greater role in College decision¬ 
making and policy-making. 

Smith repeatedly stressed his belief that the major 
responsibility of every faculty member was to be a good 
teacher. There would be no “publish or perish” policy at 
Salisbury. However, there was encouragement to pursue 
one’s professional interests and to develop research, 
which could strengthen the College’s liberal arts 
reputation. One effort toward that end was the initia¬ 
tion of a Gift Fund by the Board of Visitors in 1970. 
The fund was to support seven projects, three of which 
specified aid to faculty members. The Faculty Research 
Project provided “seed” money for faculty to investigate 
new ideas and projects which might later attract 
research financing from other sources; a Distinguished 
Faculty Award was an outright monetary gift to any 
faculty member displaying excellence in teaching as 
selected by a student-faculty committee; and the 
Faculty Graduate Study Fund was to provide financial 
assistance to faculty members wishing to purse ad¬ 
vanced studies, especially toward the completion of 
doctoral work. 27 Some faculty members felt that Smith, 
unlike Devilbiss, was more directly involved in profes¬ 
sors’ classroom teaching. One, for example, was 
“accosted” at a social engagement for giving too many 
“D’s” and “F s” and not enough “C’s.” 28 

Faculty members and community leaders were not 
the only ones to be invited in sharing responsibility. So 
were students. Here, as in the other cases, the approach 
was multifaceted. On the one hand, students were 
encouraged to think in terms of academic excellence 
coupled with increased individualized decision making. 
At the same time, they were recognized as young adults 
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rather than children and the College role in loco parentis 
was gradually abandoned. 

Freshmen arriving for orientation week, in Septem¬ 
ber 1969, found it included a scholarly symposium 
during which they were expected to discuss two 
previously assigned books. Other students attending 
the Honors and Award Banquet in April ’69 heard Dr. 
John Baker, who was to assume his duties as dean in 
July, attack “watered-down courses” and “the easy way 
in education.” 29 A College newspaper editorial ap¬ 
plauded. But if students were to face tougher standards, 
they also were offered some greater degree of choice 
academically. Beginning in February 1969, juniors and 
seniors were allowed to register on a pass-fail basis for 
one course per semester. 30 Students also discovered they 
were to share more formally in administrative decision¬ 
making. In Smith’s second year as president, a Student 
Academic Committee was organized to serve as a 
sounding board for students’ inquiries, ideas or griev¬ 
ances concerning academic matters and as a mechanism 
to communicate with the faculty Academic Council. 

One of the first major issues the committee tackled 
that year was the concern voiced by students regarding 
the dismissal policy. Interestingly, students were 
concerned, not because the policy was too harsh, but 
because it appeared too lenient. Dean Baker, who acted 
as intermediary between the Student Academic Com¬ 
mittee and Faculty Academic Council, offered an 
explanation in The Holly Leaf. “There are simple and 
foolproof solutions to this problem with which any die¬ 
hard conservative martinet or bleeding heart liberal will 
gladly provide us. I hope we can avoid either extreme as 
this college continues its inevitable growth with new 
answers to new and increasingly complex questions.” 

He went on to explain that the expanded size of the 
student body necessitated a more uniform policy based 
on quantitative criteria; in the past each possible 
dismissal case had been examined individually by the 
administration or the faculty committee on academic 
standards. Rather than develop and implement a new 
policy in haste, it was his decision to dismiss very few 
students after the first semester, but to allow full 
consideration and approval and to institute any new 
policy at the end of the academic year. “The resulting 
leniency in mid-year dismissals may well not be 
continued but, ... suggests no lack of academic respect¬ 
ability ...” Baker said. The result of the student 
committee’s inquiry was an assurance that the Faculty 
Academic Council would “submit a more stringent 
system of dismissals” before the end of the school 
year. 31 

Another student concern that year was compulsory 
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faculty evaluation by students. This was not a new 
issue, obviously, and the dean rejected the compulsory 
nature of evaluation. But a form composed by the 
Student Government Association was made available 
on a voluntary basis. 

Students also reopened an examination of the honors 
awards process. A faculty committee in 1967 had 
recommended a review of the Honors Convocation 
function, 32 but little was actually changed. Thus, in 
1969, when students expressed displeasure with the 
requirements for the Achievement Key and suggested 
lowering the grade point average (GPA) criterion to 
make the Achievement Key a recognition of broader 
service to college life, President Smith seemed to agree 
and seconded the move to lower the criteria. A new 
faculty committee was appointed to re-examine the 
entire issue, but stood their ground and refused to 
lower the GPA for the Achievement Key. The result was 
a compromise; a slight modification was made in the 
selection process for Achievement Key recipients. 
Although the new criteria tightened the requirements, 
the students’ concern for the recognition of outstanding 
service in other than scholastic achievement did not go 
unheeded. A new award, the Campus Life Award, was 
created for those who made “outstanding contributions 
to campus life” and maintained at least a 2.0/C grade 
average. 33 In addition, the Honors Convocation was 
replaced by an evening Honors Banquet. 

Significant changes were made in the two years since 
the new president pointed to “the remaking of the 
College ... for those who are ready, flexible, [and] are 
excited by the newness that life brings .. ..” 34 Smith 
navigated a smooth and straight course toward a new 
liberal image for Salisbury State. Old-timers at the 
College were slowly but gradually learning not only to 
live with it, but also even to appreciate it. Newcomers 
were enthusiastic and anxious to embellish it. Perhaps 
the very existence of this new mood was why Smith’s 
announcement in November 1969 struck with the 
shock of a thunderbolt. 

At the end of the 1968-69 school year, Smith 
announced he was resigning as president of SSC to 
become president of the new Marion State College in 
Florence, SC. In a candid and personal letter published 
in the college paper, he likened his decision to leave to 
that of “the call” heard by ministers. His new role at 
Marion State would be a pioneer effort, the opportu¬ 
nity “to put into practice some of the dreams every 
educator must have when he thinks of his ‘ideal’ 
college.” “I could not leave my dream untested,” he 
explained. And with a confident, almost reassuring 
statement to Salisbury faculty, students and staff he 


added, “Salisbury State College is strong; it knows 
where it is going and it must move forward with only a 
brief acknowledgement that one president leaves and 
another enters.” 35 

For a few months it seemed almost as if Smith were 
wrong. Through the winter, the innovations, the 
experiments in newness, the daring new policies—all of 
these things nearly ground to a halt. It was as close to 
limbo as the College had been in quite a while. Where 
was Salisbury State going? Did anyone really know? 

The greatest flurry of activity, the most heated conver¬ 
sations centered on this question and its companion 
piece: who would be chosen as the new president? Hats 
were thrown into the ring from every philosophical 
direction. Continue the Smith policy line? Reverse the 
trend and return to the single-purpose institution? 
Adopt a new role as community college? Become an 
experimental institution of higher education with some 
radical academic and social programs? 

A search committee was appointed, consisting of 
Page and two other faculty members, a student repre¬ 
sentative and Ron Willey as representative of the 
Alumni Association. Page recalls that at their first 
meeting, he opened the discussion with an “almost- 
tongue-in-cheek” suggestion. “O.K. We’re not even 
going to consider retired Army personnel, retired FBI 
agents, or preachers or Ed.Ds!” They all said, “O.K.,” 
and suddenly the large stack of applications shrunk, he 
said. 36 

It was an ironic twist of timing that finally overshad¬ 
owed the floundering and bickering. If the College 
community were uncertain for a time about where it 
was going, at least it had been certain it was going 
somewhere. In May 1970 a threat emerged that 
challenged that assumption—a state-level study 
recommended Salisbury State be closed completely. 
Unity and purpose are often born in the face of adver¬ 
sity, and this proved to be the case with SSC. Its will 
was renewed and a new president, in one sense, found 
the burden of succession somewhat eased by the 
counter-reaction to a new threat. 

Several months earlier, the Maryland Council for 
Higher Education hired Robert Heller Associates, 
management consultants from Cleveland, OH, to 
study and make recommendations concerning the state 
system of higher education. In May, before its formal 
release to the public on June 5, 1970, this “Heller 
Report” was distributed to all affected parties. In 
Salisbury, immediate consternation came with the 
recommendation that Salisbury State College be closed 
and then reopened as a two-year community college, 
with the area’s four-year college needs being met by 
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Maryland State College at Princess Anne. The immedi¬ 
ate reaction of SSC staff, students and the community 
to this recommendation was dismay, anger and confu¬ 
sion. 

With the end of Dr. Smiths tenure as president 
rapidly approaching, and the appointment of the new 
president only recently announced, the Greater 
Salisbury Committee, a local civic group, assumed the 
major responsibility for responding to the report. Mr. 

C. Daniel Byrd, president of Petroleum Division 
Dresser Industries, directed the committees rebuttal, 
working closely with both Dr. Smith and the new 
president, Dr. Norman Crawford. 

Three major reasons for closing SSC were given in 
the report and the committee responded to each. The 
first reason, claiming that excess capacity existed at 
Salisbury, was refuted by citing the fact that 337 
students were refused admission for the fall of 1970 due 
to lack of dormitory space. In response to the second 
charge that Salisbury drew few students from outside 
the Eastern Shore, enrollment figures showed that 45 
percent of the student body came from areas other than 
the Shore and 36 percent came from metropolitan 
Baltimore and the District of Columbia. Finally, the 
Heller Report concluded that since much of the 
enrollment was in lower division classes anyway, the 
College was already close to being a two-year college. In 
response, the committee asserted that the ratio of upper 
division to lower division* enrollment, approximately 32 
percent juniors and seniors to 67 percent freshmen and 
sophomores, was not significantly different from 
national norms and certainly not different from those 
at Maryland State College at Princess Anne. Further¬ 
more, since Salisbury States offerings of majors grew 
from eight in 1963 to 16 in 1970, the administration 
had every reason to expect that even more students 
would be attending for four full years rather than 
transferring after two years. 37 

The Heller Report made several other points 
explaining their recommendation. One of these 
examined the original reasons for having two state 
colleges only 12 miles apart. Chief among these reasons 
were racial segregation and the provision of regional 
development aids and alternative to colleges in the rest 
of the state—i.e. Salisbury’s function being to train 
teachers for the Shores white schools and Maryland 
State College at Princess Annes being to train black 
teachers and to give agricultural training. 

In 1970, racial segregation was illegal and both 
colleges were adopting broader programs. Thus, the 
original reasons for having separate duplicating institu¬ 
tions no longer existed. The committee made no 
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response to this line of reasoning. However, it did take 
issue with the Heller description of the Lower Shore as 
“a disadvantaged area,” which suffered from the lack of 
commercial and cultural advantages a community 
college could provide. In strong terms, the rebuttal 
made clear that Shore residents certainly did not think 
of their home as disadvantaged and cited employment 
data, economic growth facts and Salisbury State’s 
cultural offerings to prove their point. 38 

When the Maryland Council for Higher Education 
(MCHE) met on June 5 to receive formally the Heller 
Report, Byrd, Robert Cook, executive secretary of the 
Greater Salisbury Committee, and outgoing SSC 
President Smith were in attendance, armed with the 
committee’s rebuttal position paper. The council’s 
initial reaction was mixed. One member, a resident of 
Easton (on the Eastern Shore), suggested the Heller 
Report might be used as a 10-year base of reference for 
future council considerations. The president of Johns 
Hopkins University flatly agreed that the population of 
the Shore was “too thin” to support two four-year 
liberal arts colleges and a community college was badly 
needed. The representative of the University of 
Maryland’s Board of Regents feared the continuation of 
both colleges would “help perpetuate segregation.” A 
Baltimore surgeon serving on the Council said it would 
be “a waste of state money to continue to build up both 
Salisbury and Maryland State College and still have to 
provide a two-year community college.” Executive 
Director of the State Colleges Board of Trustees 
Edmund Mester, however, called the Heller Report 
“mischievous” and said the Council “oughtn’t to waste 
five more minutes on it.” 

It also was noted by some that only weeks before the 
Heller Report was released the Maryland State College 
at Princess Anne was designated a branch of the 
University of Maryland and brought under the um¬ 
brella of the Board of Regents, thus complicating the 
situation. The Greater Salisbury Committee also 
pointed out that in 1969 the council issued a statement 
that “growth and expansion of Salisbury State should 
continue” and that the Heller Report was in direct 
variance with this council policy. At the conclusion of 
the long and heated June meeting, the council decided 
to refer the Heller Report to an ad hoc committee for 
further study; members of the Board of Trustees, Board 
of Regents, the Community Colleges Board and 
Maryland Council for Higher Education were to serve 
on the committee. 39 

By the time the ad hoc committee was ready with a 
report in July, the public sector became fully involved 
in the controversy. Citizens of the Lower Shore gener- 
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ally rallied to the defense of Salisbury State. The 
Wicomico County Council and Worcester County 
Commissioners went on record in opposition to the 
closing of SSC. The Salisbury City Council unani¬ 
mously voted the same way, sending a resolution to the 
Council for Higher Education stating that closing the 
College “would be a serious mistake, affecting the 
welfare of the community,” and called for the appoint¬ 
ment of a community resident to the ad hoc commit¬ 
tee. The Salisbury Area Chamber of Commerce called 
for a community-wide effort to save SSC since its loss 
“would affect not only the education of our youth, but 
also the cultural and social life, business activity and 

economic growth of Wicomico County_” An 

editorial in the Daily Times protested the Heller 
recommendations, insisting that the “community at 
large.. .took pride in seeing that a true college was 
finally established here...with the expansion...a few 
years ago to a four-year liberal arts school The 
weekly paper, The Salisbury Advertiser, and WBOC 
radio station adopted a similar stance. 40 Civic clubs 
added their support, as did individuals. One Salisbury 
resident, in a letter to the editor of the Times, bluntly 
charged: 

I, for one, am tired of these so-called experts 
who live far, far way, but are hired with our 
tax money to come in and tell us what we 
need most. If doing away with an institu¬ 
tion that for nearly a half a century has 
instilled cultural pride in us as well as 
provided our youth with a good educational 
opportunity is a measure of Heller Associ¬ 
ates expertise, I suggest they are not really 
experts after all. 41 

Such widespread and near-unanimous public 
support for Salisbury State was almost unprecedented. 
President Smiths two-year efforts to strengthen town- 
gown relations and community awareness of the 
College paid off. Significantly, there was little organized 
support for the Heller recommendations in regard to 
the proposed role for the Princess Anne College as the 
areas sole four-year institution. The Somerset County 
Commissioners, for example, took no public position 
on the issue, despite the fact that Maryland State 
College was located in that county seat. Within the 
Princess Anne campus community, promotion of its 
position was left chiefly to the new parent body, the 
university Board of Regents. 

In late July, the ad hoc committee of the council met 
and unanimously decided to reject the recommenda¬ 
tion to close Salisbury State College. It did recommend 
that both Salisbury and Maryland State work to 


coordinate their programs to avoid duplication, and 
“that positive steps already begun be speeded up 
toward achieving racial balance in the two institutions.” 
They also recommended top priority be given to plans 
for the construction of more dormitory space on both 
campuses in order to draw more students from the rest 
of the state. 42 

Salisbury’s supporters were pleased with the decision. 
State Senator Mary Nock, an early defender of SSC s 
continuation, praised “the attitude and very sympa¬ 
thetic viewpoint of Governor Marvin Mandel.” Fur¬ 
thermore, in August she announced that, with the 
future of Salisbury State secure, she would promote the 
development of a technical training community college 
in the area. 43 The idea of establishing a technical 
training community college was supported by many in 
the community during the course of the dispute and 
these individuals applauded Nocks plan. At the next 
regular meeting of the Council for Higher Education 
on September 9, 1970, the ad hoc committees report 
was accepted and the Heller furor was at last ended. 
However, the Heller Report did not die without a 
legacy. 

Certain “understandings” were implicit in the 
decision to continue the operation of both colleges. For 
one thing, Salisbury’s previous single-purpose commit¬ 
ment to teacher training was forever laid to rest. In self- 
defense, the College was publicly pledged to a liberal 
arts philosophy. In addition, it was obligated to con¬ 
tinue service to the community, which helped save it. 
Just as demanding was Salisbury State s obligation to 
expand its appeal throughout the rest of the state; 
provincialism and regional development motives must 
go the way of rural teacher training. Perhaps most 
obvious in the Council’s reprieve, though, was the 
expectation that both colleges would expend much 
more effort in academic cooperation and desegregation. 
Taken together, these “understandings” comprised quite 
a “debt” to which the new president of Salisbury State 
College fell heir. 

A Heritage of Promise 

In mid-May 1970, the Board of Trustees announced 
the appointment of Salisbury States new president, Dr. 
Norman C. Crawford Jr. In truth, it might be argued 
he got his job through a book salesman! A book 
salesman learned of the opening for a new SSC presi¬ 
dent late in spring of 1970 and a few days later told this 
news to a faculty member at University of Delaware. 
Fred Durr wrote a letter to A. L. Fleming, chairman of 
the Business Department at SSC, about his good friend 
Norman Crawford, then assistant dean of the College 
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of Arts and Sciences, at the University of Delaware. 

“He is innovative, creative and dynamic. In addition, 
he relates extremely well with both students and 
faculty,” Durr wrote. Crawford did not know of Durrs 
letter, but soon after got a call from Fleming. Crawford 
was asked to come for an interview and one week later 
he got the job. For years, he said, he and Durr day¬ 
dreamed about how they would buy a college and run 
it to their own specifications. Salisbury was almost that 
opportunity. 44 

A native of Newark, NJ and a Navy veteran, 
Crawford’s youthful appearance belied a long and 
varied background in education administration. After 
receiving a B.S. and M.Ed. from Rutgers University, he 
completed work for his Ph.D. in higher education 
administration from Northwestern University. His 
previous positions included director of financial aid and 
assistant registrar of the Evening Adult Division at 
Rutgers; scholarship director of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation; acting director of examina¬ 
tions for the College Entrance Examination Board in 
New York City; specialist for institutional information 
with the U.S. Office of Education at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and special lecturer 
in education and assistant to the provost and director of 
summer sessions at the University of Delaware. 

Crawford came to Salisbury from a position at 
Delaware where much of his attention was devoted to 
academic counseling and working with student groups. 
45 In fact, this direct interest in and involvement with 
students outside the classroom marked much of his 
career and would characterize his philosophy as presi¬ 
dent of SSC. In this and in several other ways, 

Crawford was much like his predecessor. Both were 
soft-spoken men, genuinely excited by the possibilities 
of innovation and experimentation in higher education, 
and committed to working for an expansion and 
growth of Salisbury State College. 

Dr. Crawford assumed his duties on July 1, in the 
midst of the Heller Report furor, and immediately was 
immersed in the fight to save an institution he was just 
getting to know. It was truly baptism under fire. Dr. 
Gray Reeves, member of the Board of Trustees who 
hired Crawford, confessed he was truly embarrassed by 
the Heller Reports publication just weeks after offering 
him the position. “We would never have saddled a new 
man with that without a warning,” he said. 46 But 
within weeks, with the Greater Salisbury Committee 
leading the way, Crawford and the Colleges roles were 
secured and he could proceed with the fulfillment of 
the charge of the Maryland Council for Higher Educa¬ 
tion. 
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By the time the full faculty first met him at the pre¬ 
classes faculty meeting in late August, Crawford had 
“dug in” and was moving quickly to establish his own 
administrative image. Recent memories of the confu¬ 
sion and concerns raised by Dr. Smiths sudden resigna¬ 
tion were still fresh in the minds of most of the faculty. 
Sensing their wariness and unasked questions, he 
hastened to reassure them by opening the meeting with 
a surprising comment: “You’ve had three presidents in 
three years,” Crawford said and paused. Immediately 
quick glances of skepticism were exchanged in the 
audience; he must be better informed than that, the 
faculty thought. “Dr. Devilbiss, Dr. Smith in his first 
year, and Dr. Smith in his second year.” There was a 
quiet ripple of relieved smiles and laughter. “But,” he 
added, “I want to assure you that I’m here to stay.” His 
sincerity and informality were infectious and one could 
almost feel the tension being peeled away as he went on 
to talk of the Heller affair and his plans for the College. 

Shortly after arriving at Salisbury, Crawford held a 
“kick-off talk” in the courtyard behind Holloway Hall. 
Dr. John Knowles, also new to Salisbury, still refers to it 
as “memorable.” “Having come from an institution 
quite indifferent to its people,” he says, “it was a shock 
to have a talk not in the least academic but very 
important toward establishing a tenor that yet existed 
when I left 28 years later. He held up a Linus cartoon 
that had a statement about caring. Dr. Crawford talked 
about caring for each other, the students, the staff, the 
grounds ....” 47 

The caring took root. There was a spirit of family 
and camaraderie among many in those Crawford years. 
Knowles also recalled a meeting of all department 
chairs in those early years; the discussion was about the 
budget. Some departments had not spent all their 
money while others had. “We passed around our 
respective needs for the remainder of the semester. As a 
group, led by Kent Kimmel, those who had unspent 
money gave it all to the Biology Department for its 
pressing need to buy microscopes.” Knowles recalled he 
“left feeling extremely proud of our acts and, when 
compared to the meanness of University of Delaware, 
counted my lucky stars I was among real colleagues and 
free of petty jealousy.” 48 

What was the source of this sense of family? The 
answer may lie in the fact that the identity and charac¬ 
ter of the faculty changed so much, so quickly in those 
early 1970s. In 1969, the faculty numbered 61; in 
1976, it was 155, with 124 of them new to the campus 
after September 1971. 49 

A few months before leaving, President Smith began 
the process of hiring new faculty, and he completed 
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that process in the summer just before Crawford took 
over the presidency, an act not appreciated by the new 
president. 50 

Nonetheless, Crawford began his own hiring almost 
immediately. Within a year of taking on the presidency, 
he hired 31 new faculty members, increasing the 
number of faculty to 96. “We really had our pick 
because there were more qualified people who wanted 
jobs than there were jobs,” Crawford said. 51 

Many of the newcomers were the presidents friends 
or acquaintances from University of Delaware, quickly 
dubbed “the Delaware crew.” John Knowles, Tom 
Erskine, Joe Gilbert, and later Fred Durr, Dave Ganoe 
and Gordan Howatt were part of that group. 

Gilbert’s hiring was, while not exactly typical, a case 
in point. At the University of Delaware, he was assis¬ 
tant to the dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and worked in the same office for the same people as 
Crawford. In the summer of 1971, Gilbert and his wife 
Valerie were passing through Salisbury on their way to 
North Carolina to visit Dean and Roseanne Burroughs. 
[He would later join the faculty in 1973.] They stopped 
in Salisbury to say hello to Crawford. “When I left, I 
had a job offer and I cut my vacation short in North 
Carolina to seriously consider the offer,” Gilbert said. 
“When I got back to Delaware they said Norm had 
called to tell them he had made an offer; they coun¬ 
tered with a position of budget director and more 
money, and it was a difficult decision, but I decided to 
come to Salisbury and never regretted it.” 

The position he took was a new one—assistant to 
the president. Salisbury was the last in the state college 
system to add this office, and Crawford told Gilbert to 
“make the office what he thought it should be.” The 
first year was tough. Regina Taylor, secretary to the 
president, protectively guarded the presidents calendar 
and appointments—the “lion at the gate—and some¬ 
times refused to allow even Gilbert in to meet with 
Crawford! The conflict was resolved when Taylor 
retired and the new secretary, Betty Lou Bloodsworth, 
adapted to the open door policy Crawford favored. The 
first thing he did for the president, he said, was to have 
his office painted. The walls were “hospital green” and 
the paint was peeling off the radiator. It didn’t reflect 
the office of a president. So Gilbert had it painted 
white and gave it a real facelift. 52 

Most of those hired by Crawford in those early years 
were impressed by their interview with him. Dr. 

Donald Cathcart, who has since held appointments as 
professor, chair, dean and provost, distinctly remembers 
his interview. “He said I was expected to be a good 
teacher and if I did my job as a good teacher, then we’d 


be just fine. He also indicated that he expected me to 
join in and become a part of the life of the campus,” 
said Cathcart. 53 Knowles observed, “Dr. Crawford was 
remarkable in his ability to read people. During a job 
interview, he would do all the talking but later was 
totally correct on the assessment of the candidate. A 
gifted reader of non-verbals.” 54 It became clear to many 
of those who were hired that Crawford felt he had to 
rapidly accelerate the movement away from the teachers 
college mentality; that meant bringing in a lot of 
people to fill a lot of academic majors that were 
different and creating several professional programs. 55 

Crawford possessed a relaxed low-key style of 
administration. Dr. Dave Parker, another new faculty 
member in physics and mathematics at the time, 
recounts an incident from the first Faculty Forum 
meeting he attended. They were in an extended, 
somewhat heated, discussion of a recent Academic 
Council action. Parker, who did his homework and 
carefully read the faculty by-laws, spoke up and ex¬ 
pressed a belief that the entire discussion was a moot 
point and referred to the rule upon which he based that 
opinion. Crawford’s reply was friendly but succinct: 

“Dr. Parker, you’re new here. You should realize we 
never let the rules get in the way of doing the right 
thing.” Parker said the hair went up on the back of his 
neck and he was scared to death. 56 

The new laid-back attitude quickly spread to the 
many new faculty hired in the early 1970s. Knowles 
said, (We were) “... all quite sure we were better than 
those already on the grounds. (We quickly found out 
that we didn’t know how to TEACH worth a damn.) 
Most of us were coming from button-down universi¬ 
ties, dark suits and all the rest. Could have blown us 
over with the bell-bottom trousers, white belts and 
matching shoes (patent), and bright ties, which the 
then current faculty was wearing .... I was amused at 
how quickly we all changed our dress code, wearing, 
among other things, cowboy boots, and not one of us 
who had ever ridden anything that didn’t have a door 
on it.” 57 Students and faculty formed a slow-pitch 
softball team sponsored by a local bar-restaurant, the 
Saddle Club. Half the team had ponytails and when 
they ventured out in the county to play town teams, 
there were plenty of raised eyebrows and under-the- 
breath comments. 

Crawford soon dubbed one group of new faculty the 
“Young Turks.” Harry Suber, Paul Dowell, Kent 
Kimmel, John Sherman and Bob Von der Ohe were 
called into the President’s Office on more than one 
occasion and reminded of some little malfeasance such 
as not wearing ties to class and such. Perhaps the 
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ultimate scrape they got in involved Suber’s new Toyota 
Land Cruiser with four-wheel drive. He loved to boast 
that he could drive that vehicle anywhere. One day, as 
the group got together at the end of classes, someone 
bet him he couldn’t climb a huge pile of dirt builders 
were excavating on the site of one of the new high-rise 
dorms. None of them noticed that the hidden side of 
the pile had started to cave in. Suber sped up the side of 
the dirt pile; the front wheels went over the top, and 
the car plopped, stuck on the top of the pile. Finally, 
someone put in a call to Fenley Phillips, one of the 
maintenance crew who could be counted on to solve 
any problem. About 4:30 p.m., Phillips showed up in 
the College’s black truck with a couple more men from 
maintenance. They hooked a big chain to the back axle 
and finally pulled it off the pile. Next day, there was 
another visit to the President’s Office! 58 

The contrast between the “old” faculty from the 
Teachers College days and the new was sometimes 
quite marked. Again, Knowles said, “Tom Erskine [and 
I] both came for a pre-employment visit to SSC from 
their positions at the University of Delaware. [We 
entered] the anteroom to the President’s Office and met 
English professor Frances Fleming. To run across such 
southern reserve and high class put both of us on our 
heels. When we could, we remarked about what it was 
we were getting into, given the backbiting superficiality 
of a university.” 59 

A number of the faculty from earlier years retired or 
died in the 1970s. Dr. Ida Belle Thomas, who retired in 
the late 1950s, died at the age of 86 in August 1977. 60 
President Blackwell died in I960; his wife, Mrs. Salome 
L. Blackwell, died at her home in Towson, at age 84, in 
September 1976. 61 A shockingly tragic death came in 
October 1977 when Dr. Millard LesCallette passed 
away at age 55. He taught at Salisbury for 17 years as 
professor of history and associate chairman of the 
department. The author of several articles on Mary¬ 
land, the Civil War and academic freedom, he was 
named Outstanding American Educator in 1971 and 
was much respected and admired by students, faculty 
and staff. 62 The following year, Dr. Edna E. Estes died. 
She was also a 17-year veteran of the Biology Depart¬ 
ment. Her passing left behind many devoted students. 

Among the new faculty who came to Salisbury in 
Crawford’s first two years was Tom Erskine, who joined 
the faculty as professor of English in September 1971. 
He held degrees from Bowdoin College, the University 
of Kansas and Emory University, and also came to 
Salisbury from the University of Delaware. At the 
University of Delaware, he was director of freshman 
English, coordinator of the “College Try Program” for 
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disadvantaged students and professor of English. He 
recalls he was not really looking for a job, but Erskine 
knew Knowles at the University of Delaware and John 
asked him, on behalf of President Crawford, to con¬ 
sider coming to Salisbury. “I thought I’d come down 
for 15 minutes,” and then probably would leave, he 
said. Erskine brought his wife with him to look over 
the campus for the first time, and he remembered, 
“When we turned the corner from Rt. 13 on to College 
Avenue, she actually began to cry. She said we can’t live 
here.’ I said ‘What’s the matter?’ She said, ‘This is just a 
sand pile!’ It was really depressing. The library was a 
joke .... It was just terrible! There weren’t even depart¬ 
ments. There was no department stationery. It was 
incredible. Our impression was that it was being run 
like a high school or something. You know, it just 
wasn’t professional at all. But there were some good 
people here, and the [English] department wasn’t 
bad....” 63 

Erskine took the job as chair and associate professor 
of English, and within two years, the department 
almost doubled. Joining the veterans Bob Elderdice 
(chair before Erskine), Frances Fleming and Mary Gay 
Calcott, were Duane Nichols, Jim Welsh (who came in 
with Erskine and was hired by Crawford at his urging), 
Bill Zak, Tony Whall, Connie Richards (White), Polly 
Stewart and Darrell Hagar. 

Connie Richards recalls the hectic pace of her hiring. 
Nichols took five grad students from the University of 
Kansas to Boston to a convention. Richards was the 
only one with an interview—by Tom Erskine, by then 
academic dean of SSC. 

Erskine knew Nichols, and a few days later he called 
Nichols to invite him to come to Salisbury to take the 
position of English Department chairman. Nichols flew 
out two weeks later and took the job. 

Then Richards was called and told that they would 
like to hire her, but the woman who was presently 
holding the position as a contractual had another year 
on her contract and could Richards wait. Richards 
turned down another job offer, got married in August 
and planned to spend another year in Kansas before 
coming to Salisbury. Then, the day before classes were 
to begin in September, the woman holding the position 
picked up her check and turned in her resignation. 
Nichols called Richards and asked, “How fast can you 
get here?” In two days, Richards and her new husband 
Gene White quit their five jobs, packed everything in a 
U-Haul, arrived in Salisbury at 12:30 a.m. Sunday 
night and was in class on Monday morning. 64 

The English Department’s growth experience was 
not unlike several departments on campus. Dr. John 
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Molenda joined the Biology Department in 1976, 
became associate chairman in 1978 and chairman in 
1979. Ironically, he was chosen to come to SSC to 
teach and get away from administration! Earlier, 
Molenda was assistant head of the State of Maryland’s 
Microbiology Division, assistant professor at Johns 
Hopkins University and chief of Johns Hopkins 
Salisbury Branch Lab. 65 Dr. Fred Kundell came to SSC 
as assistant professor of chemistry in 1970, and in his 
second semester also taught computer courses for the 
Business Department. Kundell received his B.A. from 
Harpur College SUNY-Binghampton and his doctorate 
from the University of Maryland College Park; he was a 
lecturer in computer programs at Aarhus University in 
Denmark. His first impression of Salisbury—“This 
place is slow! Most of the faculty is at retirement age!” 
he said. 66 

Until Kimmel came to SSC in 1969, the entire Art 
Department faculty consisted of Dr. Clint Carroll. 
Kimmel was straight out of graduate school at Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland College Park. Until he arrived, 

Kimmel said, art courses were about teaching art to 
future public school teachers, but now they concen¬ 
trated on teaching studio art and art history. He was 
hired by President Smith especially to develop 
printmaking courses. However, there was no money 
budgeted to buy equipment, so he literally built a 
silkscreen press from scraps in the maintenance build¬ 
ing. 67 Crawford interviewed Cal Thomas for an 
opening in the Geography Department in 1971. 

During the interview, he remembered the president 
didn’t mention academics much at all, but talked about 
athletics and impressed on Thomas his intention to 
make the College grow. 68 The Crawford mission was to 
add professors, but also to hire only those with degrees 
and strong professional backgrounds. 

Salisbury’s faculty grew to 99, including four 
librarians, in 1971-72. Slightly more than one-third 37 
held doctorates. Staff employees numbered 74, and 
there were 19 administrators. 69 The following fall, 26 
new faculty were hired, in all departments; five others 
were hired as replacements, and two adjunct coaches, 
for football and lacrosse, were added to the rolls. By the 
latter part of the decade, the College was proudly 
advertising that of the 188 full-time faculty, 60 percent 
had doctorates in their fields. A promotional brochure 
pointed out that the teaching faculty had received their 
degrees from more than 200 different colleges and 
universities in 42 of 50 states and four foreign coun¬ 
tries. The student to full-time faculty ratio stood at 
16:1. 

There was no academic dean that first year. (Dean 


John Baker resigned with Dr. Smith.) There really had 
been little time or opportunity to give adequate 
consideration to hiring one and the combined burdens 
of acting as president and dean seemed to be a good 
way to get to know the college community in a hurry, 
Crawford explained. The next year, however, Dr. 

Daniel Gibson, president emeritus of Washington 
College, agreed to interrupt his retirement and serve as 
Salisbury’s interim dean. Gibson took early retirement 
for health reasons in 1970, after 20 years at Washington 
College. He traveled some, but as he wrote a friend, 
“idleness didn’t suit me,” and he began looking for a 
part-time job. He found it at Salisbury and moved in 
March 1971. 

In April 1972 Gibson wrote to a friend, “It is a 
temporary appointment pending the hiring of a 
permanent’ dean; and he has just been found and will 
take over at the end of the present academic year.” 
Gibson planned to stay on as a member of the English 
Department for another year before returning to 
Chestertown. 70 

At the beginning of the Crawford years, the adminis¬ 
tration consisted of the president and academic dean, 
the dean and associate dean of students, director of 
summer session and extension, the assistant to the 
president, personnel officer, assistant director of 
housing, director of admissions, counselors and special 
programs and financial aid, director of housing and 
student union, academic counselor, director of business 
and financial affairs, registrar; associate director of 
admissions, director of special programs, director and 
assistant director of the library and the dean of men. 71 

While student enrollment and number of faculty 
was growing dramatically in the 1970s, expansion of 
the administration was limited. In 1975, the entire core 
of the administration was housed in only 14 offices. 
They were the offices of the President, Academic Dean, 
Director of Business and Finance, Registrar, Dean of 
Students, Public Relations, Institutional Research, 
Placement and Veterans’ Affairs, Personnel, Counselors, 
Cashier’s, Financial Aid, Financial Services and Central 
Services (duplication/copying services). 72 

The organization, or chain of command, was fairly 
simple. The assistant to the president, a new office 
created by President Crawford, the director of public 
relations and director of institutional research answered 
directly to the president. So did the academic dean, 
director of continuing education, director of the library, 
registrar, director of graduate studies, dean of student 
affairs, and director of business and financial affairs. 73 

The Business Office went through a somewhat 
hectic restructuring. For many years, Charlie Betts was 
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the heart and soul of that office. Then in 1969, Presi¬ 
dent Smith hired Clifton Pedone as director of business 
and financial affairs. In 1973 when Jackie Eberts came 
to work as an account clerk in the Cashiers Office, 

Betts was her boss. The business offices were moved, by 
then, to the former kitchen of the old elementary 
school (Caruthers Hall). Soon after, Eberts remem¬ 
bered, they began to introduce computers. Betts hated 
it, preferring to do everything by hand as he had for 
years. 74 Shortly after that, Pedone gave two weeks 
notice and left. 

For several months, Gilbert, as assistant to the 
president, filled in and over the next three months, 
with Secretary Dee Hedrick at his side, they closed out 
the books for one fiscal year and introduced the budget 
for the next. Meanwhile a search was held for a new 
director and Gordan Howatt was hired. He also was an 
acquaintance of Crawford s at the University of Dela¬ 
ware. 75 Howatt was hired by SSC in September 1972 as 
director of business and financial affairs. He described 
his job as two-fold: “To act as a support service to 
academic affairs,” and a “liaison between the College 
and the state.” 76 

At the same time that Erskine’s appointment as 
academic dean was announced in 1972, Crawford also 
revealed the creation of a new administrative post, 
associate academic dean. Dr. Frederick Kundell filled 
the position. 77 Both new deans were young men with 
experience in the new media of educational technology 
and growth incentive programs. Such characteristics 
were important portents of the developing Crawford 
philosophy. 

The formal organization of the faculty made only 
limited progress late in the Devilbiss era when the state 
had directed there should be some vehicle for faculty 
input in the governing of the College. The Faculty 
Conference met monthly, with the president of the 
College presiding. The Faculty Handbook of 1972-73 
stated its “mission,” to “... provide a forum for the 
discussion of the academic policies and activities of the 
College, for formal action of the Faculty Conference 
when such action is indicated, and as a medium of 
communication.” 78 Membership, strictly interpreted 
for voting purposes, was given only to administrative 
and teaching faculties. Administrative faculty included 
the president and such administrative and non-teaching 
professional personnel as designated by the president. 
Teaching faculty included all full-time appointments as 
professor, associate and assistant professors, instructors 
or equivalent research positions. The Faculty 
Conferences responsibility was to “... vote its approval, 
disapproval, or referral to the appropriate committee of 
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those policies recommended by its standing commit¬ 
tees. Academic policy [became] operational only with 
faculty approval. ” 79 

There were two types of committees. Group I 
committees could be elected only by teaching faculty 
and included the powerful Academic Council, the 
Graduate Council, Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Faculty Welfare, Faculty Mediation, Faculty Hearing 
and Teacher Education Advisory committees and the 
senators who sat on the state-level Faculty Senate. 80 
The Academic Council was the policy-making and 
coordinating body for the undergraduate academic 
program. While its decisions on policy were subject to 
the approval of the faculty, its concerns reached from 
curriculum, revision of courses, offering of new courses, 
reviews of admission and academic standing policies. 
Members included the dean and associate dean, both 
ex-officio, six faculty serving three-year staggered terms 
and two faculty appointed by the president for two-year 
terms. 

One of the important committees, it turned out, in 
those transition years from a teacher-training institu¬ 
tion to a liberal arts college, was the Teacher Education 
Advisory Committee. Members, coming from across 
the entire faculty, were to “... render advice to the 
Education Department concerning matters dealing 
with the professional education of teachers.” Its princi¬ 
pal concerns were to advise on suitable standards for 
admission to the Professional Teacher Education 
Program and the evaluation of candidates for admission 
to the program. 81 

Group II committees were elected by all faculty and 
included the Organization and Rules, Agenda, Admis¬ 
sion, Library, Honors, Cultural Affairs, Scholarship and 
Financial Aid, and Traffic committees, the Board of 
Visitors, Judicial Board and Parliamentarian. The 
Committee on Admissions initiated policy on admis¬ 
sions and academic standing, subject to review by the 
Academic Council. In the upcoming changes suggested 
by President Crawford, this committee would become 
one of the more active ones. There was no requirement 
that committees must report in writing back to the 
faculty at the end of the year, though the more active 
ones often did. 82 

The pyramidal nature of this faculty organization 
was apparent not only in the conference structure; the 
role of the president and administrative officers was 
apparent in membership on committees, the appoint¬ 
ment of faculty members and the somewhat cavalier 
attitude toward the work of many of the committees. 
This is not to say that when a committee studied an 
issue and brought in a recommendation it was ignored; 
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in fact, it was taken seriously. 

The committees largely set their own agendas and 
meetings and some were obviously more active and 
aggressive than others. In addition, rules for faculty 
behavior and performance tended to be top-directed. 
For example, faculty members were allowed to change 
grades only for clerical or computational errors, and all 
grade changes were recorded in the instructors person¬ 
nel file. Another rule in the Faculty Handbook stated, 
“All faculty members are expected to attend faculty 
meetings, convocations and commencement.” (Unlike 
the Devilbiss years, however, no one now stood at the 
door of convocations and commencement checking the 
roll of the faculty as they filed in the auditorium in 
academic attire!) Again, the Faculty Handbook stated, 
“Faculty members are encouraged to attend profes¬ 
sional meetings. Travel funds are available. Faculty 
members are also encouraged to do research and 
publish the results. Some financial aid is available 
through the Faculty Research Council.” 83 

In one other practice, the “chain of command” was 
especially apparent. The department chair annually 
conducted evaluations of individual faculty perfor¬ 
mance; there was no peer review. In some cases, the 
dean or president could and did (though seldom) visit a 
new faculty member’s class. Some of the evaluation 
comments, chosen from a wide variety of departments, 
indicate the approaches taken by chairmen. Of one 
third year faculty member, one comment said he 
“... was not willing to accept the opinion of the 
majority, and becomes peevish if his opinion is not 
always accepted.” Of another 12-year veteran, the 
chairman wrote, “... May be hypercritical of almost 
anyone on campus ... passes through periods when she 
feels she is being persecuted.” Despite having tenure, 
the evaluation of a faculty member who had been at 
Salisbury for 23 years, was described as “... not an 
effective teacher, serves on no committees, and is not an 
active scholar.” Finally, another chair evaluation 
pointed out that a six-year veteran “is rarely present 
when not actually in the classroom; difficult for 
students to contact him and only infrequently attends 
departmental meetings. Has a tendency to misinform 
students on what they can do with their ... degree after 
graduation. Rarely gives any grade below a B in the 
above courses.” But then, the evaluation finished by 
stating the said faculty member "... will render a 
valuable service to SSC in the future.” 84 

An obvious factor in these and most other evalua¬ 
tions was the expectation that the faculty would give 
full and serious attention to their teaching and relation¬ 
ship with students. This was not a “publish or perish” 


institution, a fact often repeated by administrators and 
faculty alike. Promotions and the granting of tenure 
were informally handled as well by chairs, the dean and 
the president. Erskine became dean the second year he 
was at Salisbury. He was 31 years old. When he came to 
Salisbury he was offered a full professorship by the 
president but said, “No, I’ll come as an associate, but 
give me more money.” So he was given $100 more. 
Then “... after I had been dean for awhile, he just 
made me a professor. I never went through the promo¬ 
tions process.” 85 Similarly, when a professor who had 
been hired on tenure-track had taught for the specified 
number of years, the chair recommended, or not, that 
the president grant tenure. It was almost always done. 
There was no process of evaluation by other adminis¬ 
trators or faculty members. Usually the faculty mem¬ 
bers received a letter informing them of their tenured 
status, but there was no other formal recording made. 

The new philosophy emerged gradually. The reorga¬ 
nization of the administrative machine was only part of 
it; its academic and public aspects also were being 
developed. In his address to the Board of Trustees in 
May 1972, Crawford unveiled the rationale behind 
changes undertaken and contemplated: 

For much of my career I have been critical 
of institutions of higher education. Much of 
what colleges and universities do can be 
justified only in terms of their self-interest, 
pompous traditionalism, and more recently 
the instinct to survive. Colleges and univer¬ 
sities are poorly managed, both economi¬ 
cally and educationally .... Not very long 
ago, the academic quality of an institution 
was measured by its rigidity and its exclu¬ 
siveness, how difficult it was to get in, how 
difficult it was to stay in, and how much 
one suffered there. Not so any more. 86 

Crawford went on to emphasize that the Colleges 
service to the community and to students should be 
relevant to present-day society as well as “accountable 
in its performance.” 87 In a later intra-college publica¬ 
tion, the College’s goals were further outlined; in the 
absence of any community college in the area, it said, 
SSC was obligated “to maintain organizational flexibil¬ 
ity and to be amenable to change to meet the needs of 
its constituency.” In other words, it specifically would 
aim “to provide opportunity for people in the commu¬ 
nity to satisfy their educational needs, broaden knowl¬ 
edge and sharpen skills, and provide those experiences 
that serve to enrich the quality of community life.” 88 
When asked why the Board had chosen Crawford over 
a host of other candidates, Dr. Reeves said it was 
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because he was more “people-need oriented” than any 
of the rest. 89 Here, then, was concrete evidence of that 
orientation. 

A number of the changes introduced were specifi¬ 
cally designed to assist students in their efforts to 
succeed academically. For students who came to 
Salisbury State with less than satisfactory skills in 
reading, writing and mathematics, the College initiated 
a series of special programs. The idea originated with 
the faculty. Open enrollment meant many students 
who were admitted were woefully unprepared, many 
were first-generation college students and a develop¬ 
mental program was badly needed. In response, Dean 
Erskine and President Crawford worked out a plan. 
Special sections of classes in reading, writing and math 
skills were formed for freshmen whose admission test 
scores indicated the need for additional assistance and 
more individualized instruction. 90 

Dr. Darrell Hager was hired as assistant professor of 
English and director of the Writing Lab in 1974, and in 
the fall of 1975 the lab was opened to provide individu¬ 
alized tutoring for any college student needing help in 
writing skills. 91 Hager was director of the Writing Lab 
at West Virginia University before coming to Salisbury. 
Students tutored other students in 30-minute sessions. 
In the first semester the lab was open only about 30 
percent of those who came attended 10 or more 
sessions. Later, as many as 150-to-200 students volun¬ 
tarily attended the lab each semester. 92 

Then, in 1977, a Math Center was operated by the 
Math Department and a Study Skills Center was 
started in 1978 by the academic dean and the dean of 
student life. 93 Staffed by both students and full-time 
college instructors, it was open to all students and was 
prepared to help answer students’ questions about 
writing essay exams, selecting research paper topics, 
discovering ways of presenting an idea, researching and 
documenting a research paper, and organizing one’s 
thoughts effectively. 94 

In 1980, the Board of Trustees insisted on the 
creation of a Developmental Studies Program at each of 
the state colleges. They subsidized these programs with 
$150,000 and only the director had control of that 
money. Salisbury’s programs were merged in a Develop¬ 
mental Studies Program, with Hager as director; 95 the 
program lasted until 1986. 

One of the new efforts to offer more assistance to 
students was aimed at the increasing number of 
veterans enrolling at SSC in the 1970s. Dick Yobst was 
hired by President Smith in 1968 as dean of men and 
was responsible primarily for disciplinary actions in the 
men’s dorms. Soon after his title was changed to 
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assistant dean of students, under Dean Orem 
Robinson, he was free to become involved in a greater 
variety and number of interests. He developed a judicial 
system, became involved with the construction of the 
Student Union building, offered financial, social and 
personal student counseling (since no counselor 
position existed then) and ran the veterans affairs 
program. 96 

This obviously was more than one person could do. 
Therefore, in 1973 Jim Lackie was hired, with the help 
of a federal contract, as the new director of Veterans 
Affairs. The next year, Lackie moved into the role of 
director of career development. It was made clear to 
Lackie that Crawford wanted to see a pragmatic 
approach for job placement. With a background in 
industry and with the help of a graduate assistant 
secretary he began holding workshops on resume 
writings, vocational interest testing and job interviews. 
He went out into the community and convinced 
recruiters in areas other than teaching to come to 
campus. This was not an easy task at first, since it was 
difficult to convince potential employers in the Balti¬ 
more and Washington area to drive all the way to the 
Eastern Shore when there were many colleges right in 
their own back yard. 97 The career planning section of 
the office assisted students in their search for a mean¬ 
ingful career life style, including selecting a major and/ 
or occupational direction. The office also offered a 
placement center, which focused on placement counsel¬ 
ing, graduate school information, credential services, 
job alerts and on-campus recruiting. 98 

The Instructional Resources Center, another innova¬ 
tion begun in 1973, was established to provide a much- 
needed service to faculty members by delivering 
equipment such as projectors directly to classrooms, 
making slides, laminating maps and prints, and devel¬ 
oping a library of filmstrips. 99 

The result of this multipurpose philosophy was 
quickly in evidence also in the school’s academic 
offerings. Some changes, initiated during Smith’s 
tenure, were embraced eagerly by Crawford. In 1971 
the College began offering a Master of Arts in history 
and the first Master of Science were awarded at gradua¬ 
tion in 1973. 100 

On March 11, 1970, the Board of Trustees of the 
State Colleges approved four new majors for Salisbury 
State. They were economics, sociology, speech and 
theatre, and business administration. A special addenda 
to the 1970-71 College catalogue was printed and 
distributed, listing 11 new business courses and their 
descriptions, ranging from the 200 level to the 400 
level. The addenda also listed requirements for a 
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Bachelor of Science in business administration, 101 The 
first business courses were offered in 1970-71 to less 
than 50 students, but growth was rapid and by fall of 
1972 enrollment was near 100. 102 Within a few more 
years it was to become the most popular major at SSC. 
By 1973-74 there was a 480 percent growth in majors, 
and in the fall of 1974, the department listed over 250 
majors, taught by nine full-time and several part-time 
faculty members. 103 

Serving as the departments first chairman was A. L. 
Fleming, and for him it was the fulfillment of a long- 
cherished dream. Professor Fleming had come to 
Salisbury in the hectic days of World War II, and from 
then until his untimely death in 1972, “A.L.” was 
working constantly for the improvement of both 
College and community. He served unstintingly in such 
organizations as the Kiwanis Club, the Salisbury 
Citizens Advisory Committee, the Salisbury-Wicomico 
Economic Development Corporation, the Salisbury 
Military Draft Board; he helped found and served as 
permanent secretary of the Greater Salisbury Commit¬ 
tee and was consultant to the Del-Mar-Va Advisory 
Council. Fleming also was a Maryland representative to 
the First Foreign Trade Commission in Europe in 1970, 
and, at one time, was advisor to the World Bank. 

At Salisbury State, Fleming originally served as 
registrar and business manager, but in his second year, 
became instructor of economics and continued in that 
role until his death. He also was faculty advisor for the 
Colleges Wesley Foundation and Circle K, and was the 
prime mover in establishing the Faculty-Student 
Recreation Center in 1958. As a member of the College 
Board of Visitors, he played a leading role in establish¬ 
ing College policies and procedures. It was such 
extensive civic and collegiate interest that for years led 
Professor Fleming to promote the introduction of 
business courses in the College’s curriculum, and thus 
only fitting that he serve as the department’s first 
chair. 104 He accepted the responsibility willingly 
because in it he saw the opportunity to encourage and 
aid the economic development of the Eastern Shore, a 
task he approached with dedication and complete 
sincerity, as all who knew him quickly realized. 

One day a few weeks after becoming chairman of 
the brand-new department, Fleming joined a few 
colleagues for lunch and excitedly opened a conversa¬ 
tion with a question. “If you had a large amount of 
money—several thousand dollars—from the federal 
government and could spend it any way you wanted, 
what would you do?” His friends looked somewhat 
blankly at each other for a moment and then, thinking 
he must be joking, replied with quips such as, “Well, 


why don’t we just split it equally among the four of us?” 
and “Does the government really have so much money 
they have to search for ways to spend it?” He was 
furious. “Damn it! This is serious!” he shouted. “I’m 
applying for a grant to make a study of economic needs 
on the Shore and want some of your opinions.” The 
conversation quickly turned to the serious note he 
demanded. 

Shortly after his death, a Memorial Scholarship 
Fund was organized by the Greater Salisbury Commit¬ 
tee in order “to perpetuate the memory of the high 
ideals and goals of Professor Fleming.” The fund, a 
$500 annual award to a business administration major, 
is administered by trustees from the College, the 
Salisbury Chamber of Commerce and the Greater 
Salisbury Committee. 105 The growth of the department 
and its ready acceptance by the community were 
further testaments to Fleming’s vision. 

In 1974 the vice-president of Dresser-Wayne 
Petroleum Co., William Haley, approached the college 
administration with a proposal. Dresser-Wayne’s local 
plant, located within two blocks of the College, and 
Haley suggested the Business Administration Depart¬ 
ment work with the company in opening a self-service 
gas station. It would serve as a testing ground for 
Dresser equipment and give business students a chance 
to practice their trade by actively participating in a real 
business enterprise. The Business and Economics 
Society, a club for majors, definitely was interested, but 
for legal reasons (the society being a nonprofit organi¬ 
zation) the formation of the independent Sea Gulf 
Concepts was necessary. Sea Gulf’s operation opened 
officially in August 1975, and by September 1976 five 
students were operating the station, although as many 
as 14 had been employed at one time. Students contin¬ 
ued to work there for minimum wage salaries or for 
college credit, with the profit being divided equally 
between Dresser-Wayne and the Business and Econom¬ 
ics Society. 106 Dresser took ads in national magazines 
regarding the new Sea Gulf station, the first time 
Salisbury State was featured in a national advertising 
campaign. It was typical of the progressive and innova¬ 
tive nature of the department that Fleming first 
chaired. 

In fact, innovation marked many of the College¬ 
wide academic changes. One of the problems emerging 
from the UMES controversy was an agreement that 
Salisbury would not offer new majors already being 
offered at Princess Anne. Thus, such prospective major 
fields as music, art, philosophy and political science 
automatically were frozen out, although course offer¬ 
ings in these areas were not limited. A solution was 
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found in the creation of a Liberal Studies Program in 
1972. Ninety of the 120 courses were to be “liberaliz¬ 
ing,” i.e. not narrowly applied courses, and 30 of the 90 
were to be at the 300— or 400— level. This allowed a 
student to concentrate in these areas where no tradi¬ 
tional major was offered; it also served the student who 
wished to create a rather individualized curriculum. It 
was left to the academic dean to decide if a B.A. or B.S. 
would be more appropriate on a case-by-case basis. 107 
This also was a popular major. In 1978 it was the third 
largest major at Salisbury State. Only “undeclared” and 
business administration enrolled more students. 108 

In the spring semester of 1976, the Academic 
Council began discussing two other new programs, 
leisure studies and urban studies. The Leisure Studies 
Program was approved in April and began offering 
courses in January 1977. It was promoted as being “at a 
crucial point in the development of leisure as a new 
academic field of study.” A multi-disciplinary degree 
program, 10 departments and/or concentrations were 
involved. It was presented as an extension of the 
traditional liberal arts with a professional focus, offering 
optional vocational alternatives. The degree required 
students to take four specific leisure studies courses plus 
a sub-specialty in at least two other disciplines and 
practical field work in one semester. The proponents 
said the major reflected a national trend toward a 
reduced work week, regular vacations, earlier retire¬ 
ment, sabbaticals, innovations such as a four-day work 
week and “flextime”; they cited data which showed a 
steady increase in expenditures for leisure nationwide in 
the 1970s, even with inflation. The goals stressed a 
broad conception of the term “leisure,” including 
physical, social, intellectual, aesthetic, civic and mass 
media activities and issues. Salisbury's Leisure Studies 
Program was even mentioned on the cover of an issue 
of Phi Beta Kappa magazine. 109 

The first class of leisure studies majors graduated in 
spring 1978, and by 1981, with more than 100 majors, 
over 90 percent of the students completing the program 
found work in the field or went on to graduate school. 
The major continued until 1995 national trends in 
retirement, uses of leisure time and technology com¬ 
bined with budget crunches at Salisbury State lead to 
declining interest in the major. 110 

In his annual address to the Board of Trustees in 
May 1972, Crawford spoke about the new majors and 
other changes being undertaken at Salisbury. “There 
has been evidence of educational reform over the past 
five years—much of it initiated by students. We believe 
that it is vital for higher education to institute a change 
without external pressures,” 111 he said. 
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The changes were many. Beginning in 1974, several 
new degree programs were begun. One new bachelors 
degree program, believed to be the first in the nation, 
allowed students who held A.A.s to enroll in a career/ 
technology program, or A.A. (associate in arts) holders 
in applied science to attend SSC for approximately two 
years of liberal arts education. This marked a reversal of 
the usual trend of taking the liberal arts courses first 
and technical or professional courses last. Dean 
Erskine, in announcing the program, commented, 

“This new program is consistent with Salisbury’s ... 
policy of recognizing nontraditional, non-classroom 
types of knowledge not necessarily gained on the 
campus. The program also is designed to facilitate 
easier flow of students coming from community 
colleges to Salisbury State.” 112 

In the spring of 1974, a second bachelor’s degree 
program was designed to make it possible for the 
holder of one bachelor’s degree to earn another degree 
in a different major by completing 30 hours of at least 
“C” grade work (including 15 hours in the new major 
area) at Salisbury. This program was in response to 
demand for retraining for a new career or continuing 
education in new and changing fields of study. 113 

About the same time, Salisbury became part of the 
Southern Regional Education Board’s Exchange 
Program. Under this program students in a graduate 
program in one state have access to other states’ 
graduate work on a resident-tuition basis. This applied 
to such fields as home economics, African history, 
radio, astronomy, water pollution ecology and nuclear 
engineering. In essence, the project was an “academic 
common market.” 114 On a local level, Salisbury also 
initiated a cooperative program with Delaware Com¬ 
munity and Technical College in 1974 leading to an 
associate’s degree in applied science. Students in this 
program could take courses concurrently at both 
colleges. 115 

The following year, Crawford sent a letter to the 
executive director of the Board of Trustees requesting 
authorization to offer an associates’ degree. Crawford 
expressed his belief that each state college should offer 
Associate in Science (A.S.) and Associate in Arts (A.A.). 
He said he realized that his proposal was non-tradi- 
tional for the Maryland and might be perceived as a 
“threat to the vested institutional interests of the 
community colleges,” but that he also believed “the 
uniqueness of our region with the absence of any 
community college more than justifies support of [the] 
proposal on an experimental basis.” 116 That request was 
denied, but the president’s efforts did not end. 

In 1977, plans were announced for a cooperative 
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program with Chesapeake College on the Upper 
Eastern Shore. “In a step toward establishing a Shore- 
wide system of higher education, the Upper Shores 
two-year Chesapeake College will begin next fall 
offering third and fourth year courses toward degrees 
from the Lower Shores Salisbury State,” it was said. 
Both presidents acknowledged that it was a step toward 
a unified system of higher education on the Eastern 
Shore that would cross the lines between separate state 
systems. It also was in line with Rosenberg Commission 
recommendations in 1975. “Most of the Chesapeake 
students who continued their college education transfer 
to Salisbury State ” so this cooperative arrangement 
would let students work on a degree without leaving 
home, a spokesman said. One of the new courses was 
to be in business administration, and others would be 
chosen later. A similar exchange program was at¬ 
tempted, “... with only limited success” by Salisbury 
and UMES. (The Rosenberg Report said a first step 
toward a regional university system should be the 
merger of SSC and UMES. See below.) 117 

Cooperative programs were not limited to the 
community-college level. In 1977, a five-year Dual 
Degree Engineering Programs with Old Dominion 
University and University of Maryland College Park 
was approved. Students could get a B.S. from Salisbury 
and an engineering degree from either of the other 
universities. 118 Later, Widener University joined in this 
dual engineering degree program. 119 

Also included in the new directions were appeals to 
members of the community, but at the same time 
reflecting the Board’s desire not to compete with 
community colleges. The Academic Council in fall 
semester 1971 moved to adopt a policy to encourage 
the offering of courses for continuing education. 

“These courses would be offered in response to 
community need, provided that need is not being met 
elsewhere. It would be expected that such courses 
would often be non-credit courses, taught by either our 
own faculty or part-time faculty from the community. 

It would be the responsibility of the administration to 
determine the needs of the community and to initiate 
these courses. The community colleges in the rest of the 
state are offering many such courses, as are local boards 
of education. Our aim is not to compete but merely to 
meet expressed needs of the community,” the Academic 
Council minutes stated. 120 

To emphasize the “invitation” to community 
scholars, the College offered a Senior Citizen Tuition 
and Fee Waiver Program. Evening programs also hoped 
to attract community residents as well as SSC’s own 
students. In 1974, 82 evening courses were offered, 


seven of them were newspaper and television courses. 
Enrollees did not attend the traditional class on campus 
but read or watched lectures on TV or in the newspaper 
and met on campus for discussions and tests. 121 Other 
continuing education efforts included the establish¬ 
ment of an IRP (Institute of Retired Persons) in 1975, 
offering an evening summer session in 1976, initiation 
of telephone registration in ’77, and Salisbury became 
the first Maryland college to sponsor Elderhostel 
courses on Salisbury’s campus in 1977 and 1978. A 
non-credit real estate course was offered in Ocean City 
in 1979. 122 

Other innovations included new kinds of courses. 
The “minimester” first appeared in 1973. The origin of 
the concept came from a Maine college in 1958, but 
quickly spread to Minnesota and New York. The intent 
was to provide an intensive period of independent 
study, with a focus on developing research skills and 
attitudes needed to work independently. By 1970, it 
was generally agreed that minimester courses would not 
duplicate any regular semester courses. 

Salisbury’s minimester courses quickly became 
popular. They were offered as two-week courses in May 
and January, following the regular semester, and in 
special subjects not in the traditional curriculum. Three 
policies were adopted. (1) Minimesters had to be self- 
supporting. Classes that did not fill were cancelled. (2) 
Only elective credits could be earned in these courses. 
No General Education, liberal studies, nor any major 
requirements could be met in this program. (3) No 
faculty or students were obliged to participate. 123 By 
May 1975, as many as 19 courses in various disciplines 
were offered. 124 Courses offered in 1976 minimester 
included: Field Problems in Geography, Art Illustra¬ 
tion, Workshop in International Folk Dance, Primate 
Behavior: A Biological View, Economics of the Election 
1976, Money Management, How to Use the UNIVAC 
1106 Computer System, Experiences in Environmental 
and Outdoors Education and Sports Medicine. 125 

The College’s (and region’s) provincial tenor was 
targeted early on by a number of the new faculty 
members. Thus, in the spring of 1973, the minimester 
included a one-semester-credit-hour trip in the summer 
to England, the credit applicable in art, English or 
business. Spring ’74 offered three tours: one to Europe 
with credit available in geography, history, modern 
languages or political science (and including 10 on- 
campus lectures prior to departure); one to Europe with 
credit in art or English and a third to Mexico. A three- 
week trip was planned for the summer of 1975 to take 
students to Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Istanbul. 
Another innovation introduced with this proposed 
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course, offering three to six semester hours in art, 
geography and/or history, was to open it up to high 
school juniors or seniors. High school students could 
enroll as a full participant and earn college credit. 126 

In 1974-75, Salisbury State and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) became the first 
institutions in the state to offer college credit to high 
school seniors for advanced placement type courses 
taken in high school. Erskine said the idea for such a 
program came to him while thinking of his own 
children and their college plans. Wicomico Superinten¬ 
dent of Education Royd Mahafify also promoted the 
plan. 127 Other educators expressed interest as well. The 
program involved eight high school teachers in 
Wicomico County and five in Worcester County that 
first year. Approximately 200 students in five schools 
earned 660 semester credit hours in mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, English and history. Credits could 
be applied to SSC or UMES or could be transferred to 
all Maryland public colleges and many private colleges 
and universities. 128 

In 1975-76, the program was expanded to include 
Somerset and Dorchester county high schools. Other 
changes made at that time allowed the student to 
decide which college he/she wanted to record the 
college credit, and an evaluation fee of $5 plus a one¬ 
time record preparation fee of $10 was assessed. An 
assessment of the program through 1975 indicated 670 
semester credit hours were awarded. 


Subject No. students 

No. 

Credit hours 

participated 

passed 

awarded 

English 101-102 38 

26 

105 

Math 201 45 

42 

168 

Math 202 12 

9 

36 

History 101 29 

24 

72 

History 102 24 

19 

57 

Biology 111-112 37 

19 

152 

Chemistry 101-102 21 

10 

80 


Total 670 hours 


Participation in SSC s Advanced Placement Program, 
1974.75 129 

Other innovations were instituted in 1974-75 
academic year. The Education Department in summer 
’74 offered the first of what was to become an almost- 
annual summer workshop in British-style “open 
education” as adapted to the open-space concept in 
American school systems. 130 Earlier, Salisbury had been 
named an Advanced Placement Testing Center; was 
offering advanced standing for satisfactory CLEP 
(College Level Examination Program) scores; and was 
granting early admission to high school juniors, tuition 
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and fee waivers to “senior citizens,” internships or 
work-study programs in special areas, and a SEE 
(Summer Educational Experience) Program for some 
students who ordinarily would not qualify for admis¬ 
sion. In an effort to participate academically in the 
nations bicentennial celebrations, a special course on 
the American Revolution, A Workshop on Teaching for 
the American Revolution Bicentennial in Social 
Studies, was offered for teachers, administrators, 
supervisors and education majors in summer 1975. 

Nor was expansion of current traditional offerings at 
Salisbury ignored. In September 1971 the Academic 
Council decided to establish two or three specific times 
each academic year for the presentation of new courses. 
A committee of the council was authorized to review all 
courses in the catalogue; they were to ascertain when 
the course was last offered, frequency or cycle of 
offering, and to inquire about enrollment numbers. 131 
By the following February, the Academic Council 
approved 58 new courses, changed the title and/or 
description of 50 more and deleted eight courses in 
French and Spanish. Less than two weeks later, the 
Council approved 28 new physical education courses 

and approved changes in 27 other physical education 

1*2 

courses. 

By the fall semester of 1974, the College offered four 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master 
of Education and Master of Arts in history. Of 24 
majors, teacher certification was offered in 17. Also 
four pre-professional courses were offered in pre-law, 
pre-medicine, pre-dentistry and pre-veterinary medi¬ 
cine. 133 Social work courses were separated from the 
Sociology Department and became a new degree 
program in 1974-75, and SSC’s social work under¬ 
graduate major was the first to be approved by the 
National Accreditation Council. 134 The first class of 
graduates numbered seven, but the major literally “took 
off” and has continued to grow ever since. 135 That 
same year, the College promoted a B.S. in liberal 
studies-technology. Aimed at students who held the 
associates degree, this program offered the bachelors 
for only 60 more credit hours. It was a chance to 
“supplement the technical part of their education with 
liberal arts courses,” a promotional statement said. 136 

The Medical Technology Program was yet another 
program begun that summer. Part one of this program 
was completed in three years at Salisbury State and 
included taking General Education courses, plus 
courses in chemistry, biology, math and other sciences. 
Part two consisted of a 12-month period in the senior 
year, of training in an accredited hospital school of 
medical technology at Peninsula General Hospital. 
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Instruction in theory and practice of clinical analysis, at 
least 30 hours, constituted this part. 137 Between 1974 
and 1981, an average of 15 students were enrolled in 
the program each year. In 1979, it was accredited 
provisionally by the National Accreditation Agency for 
Clinical Laboratory Scientists with final accreditation 
coming in spring 1981. 138 

A philosophy major was begun in 1976, and five 
courses were added to the catalogue between 1975 and 
1981. There were 23 majors by December 1980. The 
physical education major, though not new, underwent 
some significant changes. Between 1975 and 1980, the 
number of majors dropped from 224 to 121, but the 
same period witnessed numerous course changes 
reflecting a stronger emphasis on teaching physical 
education. In 1980, for example, a new course required 
for the major was Teaching Physical Education, which 
had to be taken prior to student teaching. A graduate 
assistant program was added in 1981 and by 1981 there 
were nine graduate assistants in the department. 139 In 
1981 the Physical Education Department proposed the 
inclusion of a new course, P.E. 106: Individualized 
Physical Education, as a General Education require¬ 
ment. The catalogue description read: 

Individualized physical education will 
provide opportunities for the student to 
realize his optimum physical well-being. 

Emphasis will be placed on assessment of 
cardiovascular endurance, flexibility and 
muscular strength and specific programs to 
improve fitness levels in those areas. 140 

For the “lab” part of the course, students chose a 
non-team sport such as jogging, which could be 
continued throughout their lives. Much of this new 
approach was the work of Dr. Nelson Butler who came 
to SSC in 1974 as chair of the Physical Education and 
Athletics Department. He replaced Benn Maggs when 
he retired. Ironically, Butler left the field of physical 
education two years before coming to Salisbury and 
moved full-time to the Department of Social Sciences 
at University of Florida. But, after several long talks 
with Crawford, it was their mutual interest in the 
educational value of athletics that convinced him to 
take the job. He liked the student-centeredness empha¬ 
sis at Salisbury. And, he was impressed by the personal 
relationship that Crawford had with students. “He 
knew all the kids’ names, not just the athletes,” Butler 
remarked. “Norm and Garnette had more people in 
their home in one week than most college presidents 
have in years.” 141 

Another concentration in the baccalaureate program 
in physical science was developed in the mid-1970s. 


The physics/microelectronics concentration was 
designed for its relevance to computer science and 
engineering — fields then in demand by students and 
employers. Building on the College s traditional core 
courses in physics, the new program emphasized 
electronics as well as the design and construction of 
specialized computer systems. In effect, it comple¬ 
mented existing courses in computer programming and 
information systems management. 142 

One of the most popular and stable of the new 
programs begun in the mid-1970s was the nursing 
program. The state created the Hospital Cost Review 
Commission (HCRC) and one of its recommenda¬ 
tions—statewide—was that hospitals should get out of 
the education business. It was not fair, they said, to 
charge patients for educating their nurses. Therefore, 
when the local Peninsula General Hospital (PGH) 
decided to turn over its diploma program for nursing to 
the College, SSC suddenly had to make major adjust¬ 
ments. Gilbert attended the National League for 
Nursing Annual Conference, found out about accredi¬ 
tation and met with Ruth Hyde, director of the 
program at PGH. Together they supervised the transi¬ 
tion from the hospital to SSC, and Hyde then took 
over the program. 143 

A major consideration was financing an expensive 
program such as nursing. Thus, one condition was that 
nursing should be budgeted separately from the 
instructional budget so that other academic programs 
would not suffer. This was done. It also became clear 
that approximately 12 new faculty salaries would have 
to be paid, even though only 25 students were expected 
in the first nursing class. State officials reported that 
Salisbury would need to show an enrollment of 100 
students. This meant there was clearly a shortfall of 75 
students and would begin with a financial shortfall. 144 

The Colleges associate academic dean developed a 
program proposal, with input from Hyde and other 
educators in the community and an outside nursing 
consultant; it was presented to the Maryland Council 
for Higher Education, which approved it in February 
1976. 145 It was then presented to the Board of Trustees 
in March 1976, and they approved it and authorized 
the initiation of the program in September ’76. 146 
Three full-time and two part-time faculty members 
began formulating the program that fall. Within weeks, 
they submitted a program proposal to the Maryland 
State Board of Examiners of Nurses, and the following 
February the Board granted provisional approval. At 
that time “15 generic students” were admitted and the 
first nursing courses were implemented in the summer 
session of 1977. Registered nurses were admitted to the 
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major in the fall. The first graduating class of 11 
generic students and eight registered nurse students 
graduated in May 1979. After the first class graduated, 
they received full approval for the program from the 
Maryland State Board of Examiners of Nurses. A 
continual upgrading of qualifications of the nursing 
faculty and a revision of the curriculum to strengthen 
the General Education/liberal arts part of the program 
marked the growth of the program. 147 

In fact, the number of proposed new courses in all 
departments had grown so rapidly that, in the interest 
of efficiency, the department chairmen collectively 
approved a resolution in 1974 to allow individual 
departments to institute new courses without approval 
of the Academic Council. 148 ‘After heated discussion, 
the Academic Council [did give] up its right to approve 
all course changes ...,” but the new system required 
approval by a committee of department chairs and the 
academic dean. 149 The Department Chairmens Coun¬ 
cil evolved to include the chair, the academic dean who 
served as chair of the council, the associate academic 
dean and an executive secretary elected by the depart¬ 
ment chairs for a two-year term. The council acted in 
support of the deans and as an advisory board to the 
administration on departmental matters, but also had 
the responsibility for acting on new courses and course 
revisions. 150 Still, in its annual report for 1975-76, the 
Academic Council was critical of the process by which 
new courses were approved. In the late 1960s, it was 
pointed out, the chair of each department approved or 
disapproved new courses. But, the council charged, this 
was not being done well and the process should be 
passed from the chair to the council for better scru¬ 
tiny. 151 

At least one curriculum change was hotly disputed. 

In 1975 Arlene White joined the Language Depart¬ 
ment as French instructor upon Ruth Clarks retire¬ 
ment. The next year Gerry St. Martin became the 
fourth full-time member. In addition, Klaudia Thomp¬ 
son was part-time instructor of German. 152 The 
department seemed to be growing. But then came a 
proposal from some departments to drop the language 
requirement for graduation. The decision was a difficult 
one for several departments. The first to drop it was the 
Geography Department. The English Department kept 
it, at least for some time, but the History Department 
found the choice harder to make. Several felt that the 
language requirement was costing them majors, and 
finally, despite the best efforts of Chairman Knowles 
and other Language Department faculty, the History 
Department also dropped the requirement. 

Meanwhile, President Crawford met with Knowles 
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and suggested “rationalizing” the language requirement. 
The result was a proposal by the Language Department 
to drop the requirement and instead require two new 
courses, “Introduction to Spanish/French Culture.” 
When the Academic Council met to formally approve 
the dropping of the language requirement they did so, 
but failed to pass approval of the two new courses. 153 
Over the next five years, however, the department 
added a fifth full-time faculty member, changed its 
name to the Department of Modern Languages and 
Intercultural Studies to emphasize the cultural focus, 
organized an annual Language Day for high school 
students, and began a Semester Abroad Program for 
their majors. 154 

The debate reflected some growing concerns among 
some faculty members for academic quality and 
standards. Partly in response to that, in 1977-78, a 
small group of faculty members began discussion of an 
Honors Program. In the April 1978 meeting of the 
Academic Council, Dr. Francis Kane of the Philosophy 
Department appeared as a guest “to inform the council 
about the progress of the Honors Proposal. Kane stated 
that President Crawford greeted the proposal with 
enthusiasm. Kane said Crawford suggested that a 
faculty member be the director.” The Council then 
unanimously endorsed the proposal. 155 

The status and future of the Graduate Program at 
Salisbury seemed, at best, uncertain. The lack of sincere 
support for the state colleges’ graduate programs was 
noted in the Faculty Senates Report to the Governors 
Commission on Education in 1974: 

The Maryland State Board of Education 
requires its instructional personnel to obtain 
30 credits of instruction beyond the 
bachelors degree, and half of this graduate 
instruction toward the Advanced Profes¬ 
sional Certificate must be taken at colleges 
or universities. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
expect the state to provide public funds to 
support graduate education designed to 
improve the level of primary/secondary 
education in the state .... While there is 
some General Fund support for graduate 
programs at the state colleges for the regular 
academic year, these funds provide only for 
faculty positions, not library facilities, 
equipment, and other supportive services. 

Further, there is no general fund support for 
evening and summer sessions, which must 
be entirely self-supporting from student 
fees. Yet it is in the evening and summer 
that full-time teachers are free to pursue 
their required graduate work. 156 , 
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The English Department proposed a Master of Arts 
in 1973-74. The entire department agreed it would be 
a good move. Dr. Nichols was experienced running a 
graduate program, Dr. Leo Engler joined the depart¬ 
ment and brought further experience, and there were, 
according to Erskine, “a lot of young people who really 
wanted to do things.” Erskine suggested that the best 
way to attract graduate students was to offer graduate 
assistantships, a suggestion that was greeted with some 
skepticism by the president. But, Erskine said, “I just 
showed Norm that it made sense financially to do it. 
And, it did. We paid them, and at that time the salaries 
were not too bad. We were getting some pretty good 
people, too, and it was exciting ....” 157 

The proposal was presented to the Board of Trustees 
in the summer of 1974, 158 and the program began in 
January 1975. 159 Still, the focus remained, clearly, on 
the M.Ed. program, despite lack of evidence of strong 
fiscal support from the state. Between 1971 and 1975, 
258 Masters of Education (M.Ed.s) and 13 Masters of 
Arts (M.As) were awarded at Salisbury. From May 1976 
to May 1980, the total climbed significantly to 524 
M.Ed.s and 37 M.A.s. From 1975 to 1981, the College 
began a grants program to cover tuition and fees for 
minority graduate students. 160 

The proliferation of courses, majors and concentra¬ 
tions/programs reflected both the liberal arts emphasis 
at Salisbury State and the efforts to make the College 
offerings more career-oriented. In the late 1970s, a 
promotion booklet summarized the Colleges goals this 
way. 

SSC is committed to assisting the individual 
student in selecting a major most suited to 
his particular interests and career goals. 

Beyond his major course of study, the 
student is encouraged to build collateral 
areas that support his major and broaden his 
spectrum of career opportunities. That 
commitment is reflected in the College’s 
General Education requirements .... It is 
anticipated that students experiencing many 
different disciplines will be better able to 
choose the most appropriate major. 

Yet, all of these changes, additions, innovations and 
experiments were less controversial than one under¬ 
taken in April 1972. Crawford said, partly in response 
to the threat from the Heller Report, it was obvious 
that graduation requirements would have to be 
changed. The decision was made to require 120 
semester hours of “C” or better, with “D” grades 
counting only to signify a course was taken and 
completed, but not toward graduation. An “F” meant 


nothing. Therefore, after months of deliberation, both 
the Academic Council and Faculty Conference ap¬ 
proved a new grading system that eliminated the “F” 
grade, “WP” (signifying withdrew from college but 
passing), “WF” (signifying withdrew failing), and 
“DR” (dropped the course) designates, and substituted 
an “N” or “No Credit” for all these. Also, an “I” or 
“Incomplete” would revert to an “N” if unfinished 
work was not completed by the deadline, and Pass/Fail 
options became Pass/No Credit. In addition, the 
number of credits required for graduation was reduced 
to 120 of “A, B, C, or P” grades only; a “D” grade, 
defined as “poor” rather than “less than satisfactory,” 161 
might satisfy the requirement that a course be taken, 
but would not count toward graduation. This necessi¬ 
tated a redefining of classification of students. Under 
the new system, full-time students were those taking 12 
credit hours or more after the regular drop-add period 
had passed; part-time students were any who had 
matriculated for a degree but were taking less than 12 
hours; but no student could enroll as either full- or 
part-time if they had been academically dismissed the 
previous semester. Students were dismissed for failure 
to make “reasonable progress” under the new system, 
based on a graduated chart of hours completed with “A, 
B, C, or P” grades. For example, a beginning freshman 
should have completed at least three hours at the end of 
the first semester, 12 by the end of the second semester 
and 15 additional hours each semester thereafter. 162 

This change had been one of Crawford’s major goals 
since becoming president. In an address to the 59th 
annual Meeting of the American Council on Education 
in 1976, he discussed the unique grading system and 
how it had come about. In his first year at Salisbury, he 
said, 

... our relatively small faculty acknowledged 
that the real meaning of accountability for 
us was that we should be able to justify, 
both educationally and intellectually, all of 
our policies and procedures. As we began to 
reexamine our policies, it was apparent that 
many were punitive in nature. Why else did 
we deny one the opportunity to drop a 
course he wished to drop after a specified 
date during the semester? Was not the loss 
of time and money sufficient penalty for 
failing to complete a course? When one 
failed a course, wasn’t the fact that he made 
no progress toward the degree sufficient 
penalty? Did we have to insist that he repeat 
the course (even if it were not required in 
his program) in order not to have the F 
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count against him—or to demand an even 
higher level of performance from him in his 
other courses, that is, As and B s until he 
had raised his cumulative average to 2.0 - 
C? If it were true that a student who wrote 
poorly at the beginning of an English 
Composition course and who had re¬ 
sponded to good teaching and wrote better 
than average at the end of the term should 
receive a grade of B (the same grade as one 
who wrote good themes in the beginning 
and showed no significant improvement, 
shouldn’t we likewise award the degree on 
the basis of accumulated competence rather 
than requiring a C average on all work the 
student had attempted? We discarded the 
D s and F’s of transfer students but retained 
a kind of academic penance for the D s and 
F’s of students who continued in our 
College .... [Some view academic standards] 
to be relative and ... others to be absolute. 
Unfortunately, in academe, we almost 
always view standards in relative terms. We 
see standards as separating winners and 
losers. Our ‘average’ student becomes out 
standard and, by definition, those students 
better than average become our successes 
and that half of our students below the 
average, become our failures. Given this 
interpretation, the only way that we can 
prove that we have academic standards is to 
show our losers. For many, the normal curve 
dictates the standard and we create the self- 
fulfilling prophecy that some of our stu¬ 
dents must fail. In my judgment, the only 
appropriate academic standards for institu¬ 
tions of higher education are absolute. They 
are formulated from the informed consensus 
of competent professionals in the disciplines 
in which we provide instruction .... The 
real quality of our institutions can only be 
measured by how successful we are in 
developing these competencies in our 
students. An institution cannot justify 
manipulating the balance between academic 
standards and the retention of students. We 
establish appropriate and professionally 
defensible academic standards. We then 
measure the effectiveness of our institution 
in terms of how many of our students we 
helped to be successful in achieving these 
standards. 163 
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Although there was considerable reluctance on the 
part of some of the “older” faculty to make such a 
radical change—Professor John Lewis in the Business 
Administration Department was one of the most vocal 
opponents from the first suggestion—one they feared 
meant a relaxation of academic standards, there was 
surprisingly little opposition to it on the day the final 
vote was taken. Objections came later, after more of the 
faculty began to see the “N” grade as a “quick cop out 
for students.” 164 

Some problems with the new policy did develop. For 
example, it was found that some students might 
actually graduate with no grade higher than “C” and, in 
terms of the old grade index, an average actually lower 
than 2.0 or “C”. Also, Dean Erskine reported to the 
Academic Council that he was getting “a lot of flak” 
from community colleges and state legislators over 
Salisbury’s refusal to accept “D” grades in transfer from 
other state colleges. Erskine said he believed the issue 
was critical. 165 

But in September 1974, President Crawford told the 
Board of Trustees, “We have rejected the notion that 
the quality of our educational commitment is measured 
by our exclusiveness or the number of people we fail. 
Our problem is that we have been too successful in 
gaining recognition of our commitment.” 166 

To correct some of the weaknesses the system was 
modified by a proposal from the Academic Council in 
the spring of 1975. 167 The new provision allowed 
native students to count “D” grades toward graduation 
if they were balanced by an equal number of semester 
hours of “B” or better, with the total number of hours 
of “D” limited to not more than 1/8 of all hours 
applied toward graduation. Transfer students, however, 
could get credit for “D”s received from other colleges 
providing the course(s) was not repeated at Salisbury 
State. 168 Controversy continued over the new grading 
policy. There were complaints of sacrificing quality for 
quantity coming from several directions. 

There also was great controversy over a fall 1974 
proposal to adopt a new readmission policy. Dean 
Erskine defended the new plan, explaining that a 
student flunking out of college at the end of the spring 
semester could simply go to summer school, improve 
his average, and return in the fall. But if a student failed 
at the end of the fall semester, the old policy required 
him to stay out of school one semester before applying 
for readmission, and he would therefore be forced to 
wait until the following September to return. That was 
unfair, Erskine said. The new policy would make both 
students equal by allowing a student to apply for 
readmission immediately after dismissal. Also, the new 
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plan would require no significant action from elected 
faculty committees or administration personnel, but 
would be a process handled in the Deans Office. The 
new policy also emphasized counseling, Erskine 
explained, as “... a positive way to help people make 
decisions. We should not tell a student what to do.” 169 
However, many students disagreed. A student reporter 
commented, “If the ... faculty gives final approval to a 
new readmission policy at its October meeting, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to flunk out of school 
here.” 170 

Equally controversial was the Colleges policy on 
dismissal and readmission. The 1975-76 SSC catalogue 
stated that a dismissed student could apply for readmis¬ 
sion and if that was denied, could re-enroll as a special 
student. As a special student, he/she could not live on 
campus, receive financial aid or participate in athletic 
programs. Faculty concerns centered on a perception 
that “the lack of finality to dismissal permits a signifi¬ 
cant number of academically poor students to be 
readmitted repeatedly.” Many faculty felt these students 
were getting the dorm space and/or financial aid more 
deserving students should be receiving. 

In a 1976 report distributed to the faculty, Registrar 
Ronald Phipps pointed out that statistics showed that 
of those students dismissed in any given semester, only 
10 to 15 percent were still enrolled in the College a 
year later. Many dismissed students never bothered to 
apply for readmission. In addition, the College adopted 
a procedural change that any student academically 
dismissed in consecutive semesters lost their housing. 
This was not true, however, of financial aid. The 
registrars report showed that in the spring semester of 
1975, 176 were dismissed; 76 of those were readmitted 
in fall 1975, and 33 returned in spring of 1976. In the 
fall of 1974, 161 were dismissed; 75 were readmitted in 
spring 1975, 35 returned in fall 1975, and 21 returned 
in spring 1976. A total of 111 (4.3 percent of the total 
undergraduates enrolled) were dismissed and readmit¬ 
ted in the fall of 1974 and spring 1975. These were the 
students with the poorest academic record, a percentage 
the registrar felt was not an unusual number. 171 

Frequently criticized even more than the admission 
policy were the admission standards. Technically, 
admission was based primarily on two figures: SAT 
scores and a minimum GPA of 3.25. High school class 
rank was not considered for freshmen admission, 
however. Advanced placement credit was given for 
CLEP and CPT (College Placement Test Program) 
scores that met the recommended minimum. 172 In 
reality, Salisbury was following an “open enrollment” 
plan. 


A memo to the faculty from the Admissions Office, 
brought out on the recommendation of the Faculty 
Admissions Committee, was circulated in April 1975. 

It included a reprint of an article from The Chronicle of 
Higher Education , which noted a nationwide drop in 
scores since the mid-1960s made by freshmen on 
College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. From 1967 to 1974, the number of 
high school juniors and seniors scoring above 700 (800 
being highest score possible) on SAT verbal test section 
fell by half; the number scoring above 600 was down by 
one-third. In 1972 the average score on the verbal 
section was 453; in 1973 it was 445; and in 1974 it was 
444. The memo further pointed out that among 
Salisbury freshmen in 1974, the average verbal score 
was 419, lower than the national average. Only one 
freshman scored above 700 on the 1974 SAT, and only 
13 scored above 600; this was 2 percent of those taking 
the test, compared to a national average of 5 percent 
scoring higher than 600. Further, of the 426 students 
admitted to Salisbury as of March 1, 1975 (for 1975- 
76), none scored above 700, one scored between 650- 
700, and nine scored 600-650. 173 It seemed clear that 
Salisbury’s academic decline was even more dramatic 
than the national trends. 

A student editorial again complained: 

... The open enrollment plan is often cited 
as the basic cause of low academic standards 
here, but in our judgment more challenging 
courses, closer faculty supervision and an 
end to unlimited credit hours for the same 
tuition would help decrease the surplus 
population who are just along for the 
ride .... Tougher entrance standards to SSC 
need to be implemented by the administra¬ 
tion until such a time as we are able to 
provide facilities for admitting large num¬ 
bers of students. 174 

“Unlimited credit hours” became another contro¬ 
versy. Although there were charges that “overloads” 
(registering for more than 18 semester hours per 
semester) were responsible for poor attendance and the 
high dropout rate in many classes, more serious was the 
criticism like that leveled by the previous editorial that 
overloads contributed to low academic standards. 
Associate Dean Kundell replied publicly to these 
assertions by explaining that only 40 to 50 students 
were taking more than 18 hours in the spring semester 
of 1975, and as this represented only 1.5 percent of the 
College population, it couldn’t be a significant factor in 
absenteeism. Besides, he said, the computer would not 
permit two classes to be scheduled for the same time 
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slot. “If a student has a course conflict, it is because the 
student registered for a conflict during the drop-add 
period,” Kundell said. He insisted the Deans Office, 
whose approval was necessary for registering for an 
overload, did not support massive overloads, but almost 
always approved them if a student “feels that he or she 
can handle the load and has a good academic stand¬ 
ing ..He added, . as long as students can take 30 
or more credit hours per semester and receive all As, it 
is an artificial restriction by our office to limit over¬ 
loads. We maintain that if all faculty required a reason¬ 
able student involvement in all courses, such massive 
overloads would be impossible.” 175 

Students were not alone in voicing objections to the 
new changes. Faculty members also dissented. As early 
as 1971-72, the campus newspaper The Informer, 
carried a provocative editorial classifying faculty into 
four groups—“ancients, disillusioned, idealists, and 
Mickey Mouses.” 176 

The “ancients,” the article explained, had been at 
Salisbury State since the 1930s but “refused to come 
into the seventies”; they wanted the College to remain 
small and resisted growth, preferring “change at their 
convenience,” and managed “to tie up any efforts of 
reasonable change by pulling the strings behind the 
backs of those with whom they do not agree.” “Watch 
them,” the writer warned, “for they are back stabbers 
and cowards who would rather cut your throat than say 
hello. The only trouble is they can get away with it.” 
The “disillusioned” teachers were ones who had come 
to SSC in the past five years. They arrived as idealists 
but soon were disillusioned by the “ancients” and 
coasters. Some just gave up and joined the “Mickey 
Mouses” who gave easy grades and became the most 
popular professors, sacrificing “quantity for quality” 

[sic]. The “idealists” were those faculty members who 
arrived with dreams, ideas, and ambitions, and believed 
“a degree belongs to those that work hard for it.” 

The next issue of The Informer carried a rebuttal by a 
professor who had recently joined the faculty and who 
put the burden of getting an education on the student. 
Still, there was implied agreement between the two that 
everything was not entirely satisfactory in Salisbury’s 
academia. 

The next year, the campus was hit by the resigna- 
tion-in-protest of three faculty members. Again The 
Informer joined the fray, bemoaning the fact that 
“several excellent professors [were] leaving.” The basic 
reason for their resignation, it said, was frustration: 

... at the students for refusing to challenge 
them ... at the administration for refusing 
to support them and giving them many 


little jobs that end up being more frustrat¬ 
ing than the main job ... at the lack of 
academic freedom in some departments ... 
of the unbending conservatism of the 
community ... of inter-faculty fighting, 
bickering and hate ... of seeing a swimming 
pool and new dorms taking precedence over 
classroom space. 177 

The dismissal of one professor in 1973 and the 
attempted dismissal of another in 1974 kept alive the 
issue of faculty dissension. In the first instance, 330 
students signed a petition seeking an explanation from 
President Crawford for the non-renewal of the 
instructor’s contract. Crawford’s public statement in 
response to the position was that the teacher had 
“browbeat” some students, failed to help slower 
students and had sometimes humiliated them for their 
scholarly ineptitude. Students majoring in this 
instructor’s field of study protested, but to no avail, as 
the instructor was untenured. 178 

In the case of the second instructor, who also was 
untenured, the outcome was different. He had re¬ 
signed, at the request of his department chair and the 
academic dean, after one year at SSC. The reason given 
for his dismissal was the fact that he had discussed with 
students in his classroom the removal of the director of 
a special program in his department. Both the dean and 
chair accepted his resignation “in the institution’s 
interest and your [instructor’s] interest.” But within 
months, following student protests and praises for his 
teaching effectiveness, he was asked to withdraw his 
resignation, was raised to assistant professor rank and 
given a pay raise. 179 

The Board of Trustees was increasingly concerned 
with Maryland’s steadily declining SAT scores. From 
1973 through 1981, SAT scores of freshmen entering 
Maryland’s state colleges went down. This same trend 
was occurring nationally as well. Mean verbal scores, 
nationally and in Maryland, dipped at an even greater 
rate (-4.7 percent) and math scores (-3.1 percent). In 
Maryland, the combined SAT scores in the eight years 
examined by the Board declined by 6.2 percent, or 
from 942 to 884. This was 16 points above the national 
average in 1973, but six points below the national 
average in 1981. Somewhat surprising to many was the 
fact that Salisbury’s decline was the only one of 
Maryland’s colleges that was less than the national rate 
of decline. Salisbury (as well as Bowie and Frostburg) 
had rates of decline also less than the state’s rate of 
decline. 180 

Still, when Dr. Knowles delivered the Fall Convoca¬ 
tion speech in 1977, the nagging concern with the 
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“N”grade remained. “The number of students who 
receive “N” stands at approximately 1/3 of the total 
student body. The number who changed majors is 
legion. The number who choose not prescribed, 
traditional majors but rather undeclared, or liberal 
studies, is at 1,300, approximately—of all students,” he 
said. “I take these as signs that students and depart¬ 
ments do not match in content or philosophy as well as 
they could.” 181 

These numbers did not sway Crawford. Instead, his 
response to that was clear. 

Our product is not degrees, but learning. 

The benefits of learning do not accrue solely 
to the individual. All society benefits from 
an educated citizenry. I believe that all 
citizens in our society should be encouraged 
to improve themselves by learning through¬ 
out their lives. To provide this encourage¬ 
ment, learning must be viewed as non¬ 
threatening; not a win or ‘lose situation. 

Too many people elect not to try to learn 
rather than to risk ‘failure,’ and, all society is 
the loser. The quality of ‘learning’ that takes 
place only out of fear of failing has little 
sustaining value. Learning can, and must be, 
a positive, pleasant experience from which 
individuals derive a rewarding sense of 
accomplishment. ... Graduation from 
Salisbury State College is based on the 
accumulation of successful experiences, not 
on an “average”of successes and failures 
resulting from all efforts to learn. 182 

Overall confidence in the College’s growth, direction 
and modifications seems not to have been greatly 
affected by these academic debates, as three outside 
agencies granted accreditation between 1973 and 1975. 
The College’s teacher education program was accred¬ 
ited by two separate organizations—the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
Certification (NASDTEC) and National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE)—in 
April 1973 and March 1975, respectively. The Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
also renewed the College’s accreditation in April 1975. 
Although renewal was in doubt for a while in the latter 
case (see below), the reason was inadequate state 
funding rather than the academic program’s deficien¬ 
cies. (A last-minute emergency supplement to the 
budget, arranged by State Senator E. Homer White, 
saved the day for SSC.) 183 

Enrollment growth was nothing short of spectacular, 
a fact not lost on state and regional news media. In 


1976 an Associated Press story pinpointed SSC as “the 
second-fastest growing state college or university in the 
country with a growth percentage of 138 percent over 
the past five years.” The (Baltimore) Sun noted the 
percentage increase far outdistanced the national 
average increase of 13.4 percent. It also reported, 
“Residents of the area say that its growth in community 
prestige keeps local students at home who might have 
gone away to college.” The local paper, the Salisbury 
Times , wrote, “It has made the transition from a small 
teacher-training school to a four-year college beyond 
anyone’s wildest dreams 25 years ago.” 184 In fact, the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
had determined that among the 247 institutions in 46 
states that they surveyed, Salisbury was the second 
fastest-growing college in the country. In the summer 
of 1977, an article in The Sun also noted that this 
“... small, backwater teachers’ school ...” which in 
1970 was almost all white, had grown into a liberal arts 
institution that enrolled more than 2,600 students, 
including 250 blacks. 185 

In President Crawford’s first six years, the number of 
students tripled from less than 1,000 to almost 
3,200. 186 In 1974-75, new student admissions totaled 
more than the entire undergraduate enrollment in 
1969. 187 More baccalaureate degrees were conferred in 
1972 through 1976 than in the first 45 years of its 50- 
year history. 188 Graduate student enrollment grew from 
41 in 1969 to 400 in 1974, an increase of 875 per¬ 
cent. 189 From 1969 to 1976, the student body grew by 
approximately 400 every year; by 1976 there were 
4,000 individuals taking courses at Salisbury State. 190 

The increase was so dramatic that it necessitated a 
radical change in registration methods. Associate Dean 
Fred Kundell developed an electronic system, revolu¬ 
tionary at the time. Kundell wrote the initial program 
and published an article about it, “A1 Algorithm for 
Computer Registration,” which was published in the 
College and University Journal, in winter 1973. He then 
handed it off to Ray Shingler, who turned it over to 
Brad Taylor, and ironically, Fred’s son Ken Kundell 
came to administer the program in 1998. Many other 
programs around the world adapted the system. 191 

SSC Enrollment Growth 1968-1976 192 

1968 1969 1971 1975 1976 

732 FET 965 FTE 1356 FTE 2653FTE2800 FTE 

(+227 part time) 

Growth, in fact, had become a problem. At the 
November 1975 Faculty Conference meeting, President 
Crawford spoke about the development of a crisis 
situation related to enrollment. The College was 
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approaching the 3,000 maximum, but “the space 
crunch and lack of political support [were] crucial. The 
major problem was that the demands on the institution 
continue to grow and if we cannot meet the needs of 
the regional area for higher education, ill will might 
result.” Purchasing land on the east side of Rt. 13 
might ease the crunch, he said, but state officials 
refused to spend the money with UMES only 14 miles 
away. Crawford predicted, “We could grow to 5,000 
with additional resources and fiscal support;” and the 
new Wor-Wic Community College needs classroom 
space which we cannot provide.” 193 

In the 1976-77 promotion booklet, College officials 
explained, “The campus and its buildings have been 
planned for a maximum enrollment of 3,600 full-time 
equivalent students and beginning with September 
1976 the College has limited the size of its entering 
class to 1,100, approximately one-third of whom are 
upper-class transfer students .... In short, the College is 
not planning to continue its enrollment expansion. It 
will not become too big.” 194 

In fact, there was not enough classroom space for all 
the SSC students. Class size doubled and tripled. The 
faculty student ratio rose from 12:1 in 1968 to 19:1 in 
1971 and to 21:1 in 1975. 195 Classes of 50 students or 
more in some subjects were not unusual. Introductory 
World Civilizations history classes, for example, 
jumped from an enrollment of approximately 35 per 
section to more than 150. Faculty-tried team teaching 
these “super-sections.” During that same period, the 
number of instructors grew from 58 in 1968 to 70 in 
1970, with 26 more authorized in September 1971 and 
33 in 1972, to reach 132 in 1975 . 196 Many of these 
newly-hired faculty members were young “idealists,” as 
The Informer had described them earlier, who were 
anxious to develop new courses, experiment with new 
techniques and incorporate their ideas into Salisbury’s 
educational program. They fitted perfectly in the 
growth atmosphere of the College, but there was bound 
to be controversy and disagreement as their ideas 
clashed with tradition and the status quo. 

The majority of students still came from Maryland, 
of course, but the shift toward Western Shore represen¬ 
tation was noticeable. Between 1972-73 and 1974-75, 
35 percent more students came from west of the Bay, 

33 percent more from the Upper Eastern Shore coun¬ 
ties (Kent, Cecil, Queen Anne’s, Caroline and Talbot), 
and 33 percent more from the four Lower Shore 
counties of Wicomico, Worcester, Somerset and 
Dorchester. 197 Ranking next to Maryland in sending 
students to Salisbury were Delaware, New Jersey, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, but at least 12 
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other states also were represented. 198 The racial diver¬ 
sity on campus was also more noticeable. In 1969 there 
were three full-time minority students enrolled. Over 
the next seven years, the number of minority students 
increased to 12, 36, 75, 150, 205, 276, and, finally in 
1976, 350. 199 International students remained a rarity. 

A 1974 promotion booklet stated, “One student has 
her home in the Union of South Africa.” 200 

How does one explain such growth? The reasons are 
many and varied. Some of the explanation stems from 
the extension of academic programs. A number of the 
students counted in the FTE tally were taking exten¬ 
sion courses in nearby towns such as Ocean City, 
Cambridge or Georgetown, DE. Many undergraduates 
were older than the normal 18 to 22 age range students 
returning to college after years away from high 
school. 201 By the mid-1970s, the College was actively 
recruiting such “adult” students as undergraduates. 
Summer sessions and extension courses were offered. 
Basic Principles of Real Estate was offered each semes¬ 
ter, including summers, from spring 1973 through 
spring 1976. In the spring 1973 class 109 adult 
students were enrolled in the real estate course. Most 
other classes also were aimed at students 35 to 55 years 
of age. Other extension courses designed to appeal to 
community residents included parenting, cooking, 
sewing, self-assertiveness, smoking withdrawal and 
introduction to private flying. Often topics were geared 
to appeal to townspeople who were affluent, with 
leisure time to invest in educational pursuits, and who 
had some professional and/or advanced educational 
background. The courses included, for example, Law 
and the Individual, Aviation Ground School for Private 
Pilots, Industrial Safety: Maryland OSHA, T’ai-Chi 
Ch’uan and Oriental Rugs. 202 

President Crawford explained the philosophy behind 
these efforts. 

You have all met men and women socially, 
perhaps at cocktail parties, who say, ‘You 
know, I’ve really thought about going back 
to college, but I just don’t think I can get 
back into the swing of it.’ We found that 
when we started telling people that there 
was nothing to fear, that the worst they 
could do would be to try and for one reason 
or another recieve no credit, many of these 
people began to come back. The fact is that 
formal educational institutions, especially 
our colleges and universities, have so 
conditioned the public to believe that 
learning is a succeed-or-fail situation, that 
many are afraid to try. We have been 
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astounded by the number of more mature 
individuals who seek our services once they 
are convinced they have nothing to fear. 203 

High school seniors were recruited, as well. SSC 
Days, a recruiting technique by which students were 
brought to the Salisbury campus for a day’s tours and 
speeches, had limited success in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, and was discontinued in 1971 in favor of 
“the-College-going-to-the-student-approach.” Regular 
annual visits by Admissions Office officials to all 
Delmarva high schools, and to other state schools when 
invited, became standard practice by the fall of 1972. 
(The Admissions Office was separated from the 
Registrars Office in 1969, as the result of the proposal 
by President Smith and Dean Robinson.) 

By the mid-1970s, Admissions Director M. P. 
Minton and his staff were initiating recruitment visits 
to high schools and community colleges all over 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginias Eastern Shore. 204 
Once admitted, incoming freshmen were brought on 
campus in May for a two-day orientation visit. A full- 
day schedule the first day included meetings with 
student leaders, instructions on how to use a college 
catalogue and a program planning sheet, talks on fees 
and financial aid, ending with a picnic sponsored by 
the president. On the second day an Academic Fair 
brought in representatives of various departments to 
answer questions, sessions on survival skills and careers 
and jobs, and ended with a session during which 
students planned their schedule for the fall. 

A major attraction offered to prospective students 
was Salisbury’s relatively inexpensive education. Total 
cost, including tuition, room and board, and various 
fees for a Maryland resident rose from $1,160 per year 
in 1970-71 to only $1,570 in 1974-75. Out-of-state 
students’ cost during that same period rose from 
$1,410 to $2,020. Local students who lived off campus 
as Maryland residents could attend for $335 in 1970- 
71 and in 1974-75 for only $560. 205 Even these modest 
costs could be alleviated for some especially needy 
students by obtaining part-time campus employment. 
By 1971, a full-time financial aid officer was hired to 
coordinate such job programs. From a handful of jobs 
in maintenance and clerical work, the openings grew 
until, in the fall of 1974, 200 campus jobs were 
available. Student salaries also came from standard 
departmental budget allocations for part-time employ¬ 
ment and ranged from $1.90 to $2.75 per hour. Even 
the 200 openings were not enough to meet the de¬ 
mand. Of 1,000 new students (in 1974-75) about 15 
percent wanted jobs, in addition to returning students 
who hoped to get campus work. President Crawford 


was impressed by the large number of Berea College 
graduates whom he met in leadership roles at national 
conferences. In spring 1979, Crawford sent Dick Yobst, 
Joe Gilbert and several other SSC staff members to 
Berea to learn more about their work-study program. 
They returned with a new enthusiasm for work-study 
programs and back in Salisbury began hiring more 
students on campus. 

By the late 1970s, more than 500 undergraduate and 
graduate students were employed annually in the Work 
Experience Program. They filled clerical, security, 
grounds maintenance and photographic jobs. Such 
students were not allowed to work more than 20 hours 
per week in the academic year and 40 hours per week 
on vacation and breaks. In addition, SSC began to 
participate in the federal National Direct Student Loan,* 
Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant and College Work Study programs. 206 

The Board of Trustees in its July 1976 meeting 
expressed concern with all the State Colleges’ efforts at 
recruitment and placed a 15 percent limit on out-of- 
state students each college was allowed to accept. In the 
same meeting, they also approved a fee change at 
Salisbury for board. The seven-day plan was to go from 
$600 to $660 annually, and the five-day plan was to go 
from $500 to $550 annually, effective fall semester 
1976. 207 Earlier, they raised tuition to $700 for out-of- 
state students in September 1976 and to $900, effective 
September 1977. 208 

Budget problems became a growing worry for the 
Crawford administration. Some of the problems came 
from inflation, present everywhere in the 1970s. In 
response to a commission appointed by Governor 
Marvin Mandel, officials at Salisbury made plans for 
fuel and electricity conservation in January 1974. In a 
memo to all students, faculty and staff, Director of 
Business and Financial Affairs Gordon Howatt ex¬ 
plained, “The plan was developed last year when it 
became known that fuel and electric supplies would 
become critically short this year and in subsequent 
years.” Faculty were instructed to turn off lights, use 
lower watt bulbs, not use coffee pots or hotplates, limit 
use of TV and stereo, walk instead of drive, car pool, 
buy flashlights to use at night and wear heavier cloth¬ 
ing. Half of all fluorescent tubes were removed in all 
buildings, and exterior lights were reduced by 50 
percent between 6:30-10:30 p.m. and 25 percent more 
between 10:30 p.m.-2:30 a.m. Also, plans were made 
to reduce evening classrooms and office lighting to 
minimum needs. Faculty members were to restrict the 
use of electricity in the office and to keep instructional 
equipment to a minimum. 209 
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Although the energy crunch stabilized somewhat in 
the next couple of years, by late 1979, under Acting 
President Page, another campaign was undertaken. Page 
made Kundell the “energy czar,” told him to look at the 
situation and come up with a program of action. 
Kundell hung up hundreds of thermometers to find the 
cold spots and heat-using spots. The stationery engi¬ 
neers in charge of the boilers were transferred over to 
report to Kundell, who was given three hours release 
time from teaching. “... I told them ... you guys are 
the experts and I am here to support you. They never 
had that experience before,” Kundell said. They came 
up with a host of useful ideas. Kundell also developed a 
computer-monitoring program of temperature on 
campus. Then Kundell hired Mark Wilkerson, a 
philosophy major who took several chemistry courses, 
to become the first non-Kundell energy czar. The result 
was massive energy savings. 210 In 1978, Howatt was 
contemplating adding thermal windows to Holloway 
Hall, installing video monitors in the parking lots and 
renovating Tawes Gymnasium. He also investigated the 
feasibility of solar energy or alternate utilities to power 
SSCin 1981. 211 

Inflation and a national trend toward decreasing 
support for higher education accounted for some of the 
problem, of course, but Salisbury had its own compli¬ 
cation. Enrollment at Salisbury grew so rapidly that 
state support did not keep up. From 1967-68 to 1970- 
71 the General Fund support per student (full-time 
equivalent) dropped from $1,781 to $1,550; from 
1970-71 to 1974-75 it dropped to $1,305. By 1975, 
Salisbury’s General Fund support was one of the lowest 
among all state colleges. In comparison, UMES (as part 
of the University of Maryland System) was receiving 
$3,131 per FTE student. 

In an interview with the campus newspaper, Assis¬ 
tant to the President Gilbert candidly admitted that 
Salisbury’s “traditional inequity” was due to the state 
legislature’s failure to anticipate the College’s rapid 
growth and to the Eastern Shore’s lack of “political 
clout” in Annapolis. 212 Curiously, Dr. Reeves felt he 
had a real “advantage representing the Eastern Shore” 
on the Board of Trustees. There seems to be a “soft spot 
in other Marylanders’ hearts” for the Shore, he felt. 
Certainly it was easier to get something for SSC than 
for one of the metropolitan state colleges where the 
competition was so fierce. 213 But then, Salisbury State’s 
“clout” in its own system and its clout in the state 
(where it competes with UMES and University of 
Maryland College Park) was two different things. 
Salisbury’s budget did increase from $7.5 million in 
1975-76 to more than $9 million in 1976-77. 214 This 
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did not completely relieve the College’s budget prob¬ 
lems, however. 

Some of the most vocal criticism of the state-level 
stinginess came from the State Faculty Senate. In 
December 1973, Edmund Mester, executive director of 
the Board of Trustees, responded to issues and ques¬ 
tions raised in the State Faculty Senate’s report to the 
college presidents of its September meeting. Among the 
questions was concern over the actual role and function 
of the Senate. Mester s response was direct: 

The Faculty Senate of the State Colleges of 
Maryland was established by the Board of 
Trustees solely as an advisory body to 
provide a means whereby collectively the 
faculty of the state colleges could apprise the 
Board of those matters of concern to them 
for the Board, if feasible, to take appropriate 
steps to resolve the problems presented. At 
no time was it envisioned by the Board of 
Trustees that the Faculty Senate would share 
in the governance of the state college system 
on a co-equal basis with the Board nor was 
it envisioned that the Board would have to 
consult the Faculty Senate prior to its taking 
whatever actions it deems appropriate to 
fulfill its statutory responsibilities with 
respect to the state colleges as outlined in 
the Annotated Code. It is my personal view 
that this was clearly understood by your 
predecessors who occupied the position of 
president of the Faculty Senate but that in 
some manner you are under the misconcep¬ 
tion that the Faculty Senate shares a co¬ 
equal governance role with the Board of 
Trustees. I am hopeful this misconception 
will now be dispelled once and for all. 215 

When Dr. A. Nayland Page, professor of history at 
Salisbury State, served as Faculty Senate president, one 
of the issues he pushed was approval of a tuition waiver 
for employees of the state colleges. He recalled, “I 
worked hard to convince fellow senators that we even 
had a chance to get such a benefit, especially since the 
executive director of the Board, Ed Mester, was ada¬ 
mantly opposed to it. In a not-too-pleasant meeting 
with the Board, I made the case for the benefit and 
Mester attacked every point, saying that it was opening 
Pandora’s box and that it would end up costing the 
system millions of dollars. Evidently, I was more 
persuasive than he was because the Board approved it. 

It applied only to the six state colleges, not the Univer¬ 
sity. After we had it, the University Board reluctantly 
gave in to pressure from the University of Maryland 
faculty to get a benefit as good as the state colleges.” 216 
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Salisbury’s annual operating budget came from three 
major sources in the 1970s. Approximately 51.7 
percent came from state appropriations, 43.5 percent 
from student fees and room and board, and 4.6 percent 
from other sources, including federal government 
grants. 217 Still, these often proved inadequate, and 
officials at SSC began to look increasingly to private 
support. The Board of Visitors was organized before 
Crawford came to Salisbury, but he saw its potential as 
a fund-raising support group. In the spring of 1970, 
they had established a Gift Fund intended to support 
seven programs. The seven were a Scholarship Fund; 
“seed money” for faculty research, to enable faculty to 
explore new ideas and projects leading to other research 
financing; a department-based lecture series; an Athletic 
Fund; a Distinguished Faculty Award to be given to 
faculty members who demonstrated excellence in 
teaching; an Honors Program Fund which would 
purchase books, films, equipment, supplies, and bring 
speakers to campus in the Honors Program; and a 
Faculty Graduate Study Fund. 218 

Another problem was that, as part of the Board of 
Trustees system, colleges were treated like any other 
state institution, such as prisons. Certain purchases, 
such as electric typewriters or air conditioning in state- 
owned automobiles were not allowed. Money for those 
kinds of expenditures would have to be found else¬ 
where. Gilbert was given the task of finding a way to 
filter money so the Business Office could get their 
electric typewriters and the president’s car could be 
equipped with air conditioning, as well as purchasing 
better-looking desks than were supplied through State 
Use Industry Supplies. 219 

The answer to this was the creation of the SSC 
Foundation in February 1976 by the Board of Visitors; 
they commented that it should be “an operational 
reality before the end of this semester.” 220 Towson State 
College already had such a foundation, giving 
Crawford the idea. The Foundation Board members 
were the same persons as the Board of Visitors, and 
Gilbert became, at least on paper, the first executive 


director. The next problem was to get money in the 
Foundation. Again, Gilbert came up with a plan. In 
1977, 1978 and 1979 he organized the U.S. Tennis 
Association (USTA) National Indoor Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment. It made about $10,000 in profit each year. 221 
Other sources provided additional funds, although the 
problem of underfunding was not solved. 

SSC administrators also explored other fund-raising 
possibilities. In the summer of 1975, 11 conferences 
were held on Salisbury State s campus. One-week 
conferences included: Frostburg State College Housing, 
Wicomico County Council Public Meeting, American 
Drum Majors Camp, Pride Unlimited Beauty Pageant, 
Pat Kennedy Girls Basketball Camp and Maryland All- 
Star High School Football Teams. Other meetings were 
two three-day National Cheerleaders Association 
Cheerleaders Camp, American Cheerleaders Associa¬ 
tion Cheerleaders Camp, a four-day Maryland State 
Cosmetologists Association Meeting and a three-week 
Foreign Study League. 222 

The State Board of Higher Education developed a 
master plan in 1978, setting projections for all the state 
colleges through Fiscal Year (FY) 1984. General funds 
at Salisbury were projected to increase from $5.2 
million in FY 1979 to $8.4 million in FY 1984 and 
average annual increase of 9.9 percent. Salisbury, the 
report said, would be funded at 97.4 percent of guide¬ 
lines in FY 1979 and 100 percent in 1980 and thereaf¬ 
ter. The College also was to move from 65.8 percent 
General Fund support of the guidelines in FY ’79 to 70 
percent in FY ’84. The projections for other state 
colleges, compared to Salisbury, are interesting. 

So many new students coming to Salisbury, for 
whatever reason, meant new demands for campus 
services. Housing was one of the first areas noticeably 
hit by overcrowding. In a “master plan” proposed in 
1963, eight new dormitories were planned. 224 By 1972, 
four of those had been built, bringing the total to five 
plus some dormitory space still in use in Holloway 
Hall. In 1971, however, the state legislature decreed 
that any new dorms or dining facilities would be built 
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General Funds 

FY79 
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FY’84 

Average annual 
increase 

Frostburg 

$6.1 mill 

$8.4 mill. 

6.7% 

Towson 

$15 mill 

$24.4 mill. 

10.2% 

Bowie 

$4.8 mill. 

$8.1 mill. 

11% 

Coppin 

$4.3 mill 

$6.9 mill 

9.7% 

Salisbury 

$5.2 mill. 

$8.4 mill. 

9.9% 
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only with income from room and board fees. Thus, 
plans for a new dining hall to accommodate proposed 
new dorms on the northeast corner of the campus, as 
well as a second dining hall for existing dorms on the 
southwest corner of the campus, were scrapped. College 
administrators began to think in terms of renovation of 
the existing dining hall, 225 and of limited new construc¬ 
tion of dormitories. Plans for three 10-story dorms to 
accommodate 1,000 students gave way to “possible” 
construction of smaller apartments or town houses for 
married and graduate students. 

“Dormitories have now priced themselves out of the 
market ... since students can often find cheaper living 
quarters in town,” President Crawford explained. “The 
ability of the city of Salisbury to furnish moderately 
priced living spaces for students may also be a factor in 
the development of SSC,” he added. 

But the shortages did not go away. By spring 1973, 
delay in the construction of another dormitory and the 
loss of bed space in Holloway Hall due to renovation of 
that building forced Salisbury administrators to arrange 
a coordinated admissions program with Frostburg 
State. Suggested by the Board of Trustees, the plan 
allowed Salisbury’s incoming freshmen and transfer 
students to spend their first year at Frostburg; students 
were notified individually that if they decided to go to 
Frostburg their admission to Salisbury would be 
accepted as bona fide at the sister college and that they 
could return to Salisbury later with no loss of credit. 226 
A few students did take advantage of the offer. 

By fall 1974, nevertheless, about 200 Salisbury 
students were living three to a room meant for two. 

“We re living out of our trunks,” and “I don’t have a 
closet or any place to put my books” were the cries 
heard around campus. 227 

The cafeteria was serving 200 more students with 
the same facilities that they had in 1973-74. 228 Twenty- 
three women had to be housed in Peninsula General 
Hospital’s nurses’ residence hall, and most were not 
happy about it. They complained that, unlike campus 
dorms, the nurses’ hall did not allow boys in the rooms, 
prohibited drinking in the rooms, was not easily 
accessible to the library at night, and made it difficult 
to get to meals on time since buses were not depend¬ 
able. 229 Eight students were even housed in a nearby 
motel, 230 and two students even moved into the 
basement of the president’s home! By November, at 
least the triples in campus dorms were being phased 
out, but housing officials saw no real relief until the 
completion of another new 200-bed dorm in 1976. 
They also expected to see by then the completion of the 
renovation of the Student Union building to provide a 
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900-seat cafeteria. 231 Chester Hall, a high-rise dorm 
similar to Choptank Hall, was scheduled for occupancy 
September 1974 Another dorm complex, housing 400 
students, was constructioned soon after that. 232 

In fact, 1974 was a most active year for building at 
Salisbury. Remodeling and new construction in 1974 
also took their toll on classroom space. Renovation of 
Caruthers Hall meant a loss of 17 percent of class¬ 
rooms; in fact, instructional facilities in 1974 were 
essentially the same as they had been in 1967 when 
Salisbury had 732 students and 58 faculty members, 
although there were 2,650 students and 132 faculty in 
1974. 233 Remodeling of the second floor and east wing 
of Holloway Hall, due to be completed in December 
1974, was actually finished in early February 1975, 
adding several new classrooms. (It also allowed the 
president, academic dean and financial officers to move 
to second floor suites. Dean Orem Robinson and other 
student services officers moved into the remodeled first 
floor ex-Presidential and Academic Services offices and 
out of their prefab offices in the Holloway Hall Gal¬ 
lery.) 234 The conversion of the student union—dining 
hall to a dining facility and a new College Center 
construction also began in the summer. 235 

The building of the College Center had a long 
history. In 1970 the State of Maryland adopted a major 
change of policy regarding construction on college 
campuses, announcing that the state would no longer 
fund the construction of new buildings unless they 
were considered a vital part of campus life, such as 
dormitories, new classrooms and dining halls. Student 
Union buildings were not included in this. At just that 
time, SSC enrollment was increasing, creating a greater 
need for a Student Union; and students began paying a 
$10—later increased to $30—College Center fee that 
was to go toward construction costs. 

In 1972 Dave Ganoe was hired as director of the 
College Center, and his task was to get the plans for the 
new Student Union off the ground. Ganoe formed a 
Program Planning Board made up of students, faculty 
and administration. The executive board of this 
planning board, consisting of three students, made a 
“wish list” of features in the new center. Two years later, 
a committee interviewed and selected an architectural 
firm in spring ’73. That same year the state legislature 
approved funds to build a Student Union on the 
UMES campus, but funds were denied for construction 
of SSC’s College Center. Nevertheless, the architects 
proceeded to design the $4.5 million center, assuming 
the legislature would furnish at least part of the money 
needed. Both Towson State University and Frostburg 
State College, meanwhile, built their Student Unions 
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entirely from student funds, although the College 
Center fee at Towson was $100 per year. 

The Student Planning Committee asked for a two- 
story building containing “a 360-seat auditorium, 
games rooms, office space for most student organiza¬ 
tions (with 24-hour access to most offices) ... confer¬ 
ence rooms open for everyone’s use; a bank designed for 
student use, locker rooms for commuters with access to 
shower facilities, and numerous lounge areas with TVs 
and stereo headsets .... [Also on the list] were daily 
events boards, a check-out service for anything from 
footballs to jumper cables, a large lobby with a sunken 
lounge, and a hobby/crafts area, plus all the facilities in 
the present College Center.” 

Also, the students wanted the College Center 
connected to the dining hall by a covered walkway. The 
whole structure was to be located somewhere between 
Blackwell Library and Caruthers Hall. 

The only way to fund a new building would have 
been an increase of the College Center fee to about 
$180 per year, and even then, this dramatic increase 
would not provide enough funding for five years. The 
plan was put on hold again until November 1975 when 
the Board ofTrustees decided on an alternate $500,000 
College Center, funded by the yearly student College 
Center fee. The compromise was a pre-fabricated steel 
building, 100’ x 180,’ also known as a “Butler Build¬ 
ing.” In summer of 1976 a contract was awarded for 
the construction, and the foundation actually was 
poured in December that year. The building arrived on 
trucks. By the following September, most interior work 
was finished and Ganoe and his staff moved into the 
new building the last week of the month. The com¬ 
pleted College Center was a far cry from the dream¬ 
building students planned. The new structure did 
include a lounge area, a games room, an information 
desk, office space for the CCPB (College Center 
Program Board), bookstore, snack bar, mailboxes and 
lockers, and two small conference rooms. The building 
was officially opened January 25, 1978. Crawford made 
a speech about the center’s long history and cut the 
ribbon. In his speech he pointed out that the center was 
built entirely with student funds and expressed a hope 
that it would be a temporary accommodation. 236 

Construction continued right on through 1976 and 
1977. In September 1976, Chesapeake Hall, with its 
four-bedroom clusters, living rooms and kitchen 
facilities, opened. By 1979, there were seven dormito¬ 
ries on campus—Manokin, Wicomico, Nanticoke, 
Pocomoke, Chester, Choptank and Chesapeake. 237 The 
renovation of Holloway Hall, as the main administra¬ 
tion building, Blackwell Library, and the physical 


education fields was completed, including adding 
Astroturf to the baseball infield, making it the only one 
so equipped in the state. Renovation of another 
classroom building and the dining hall were projects in 
progress. 238 The addition of ramps for the disabled for 
all classroom buildings was included in all these plans. 
(Later, in 1987, when news coverage of complaints of 
disabled students on the SSC campus was brought to 
the attention of the Board of Visitors, President 
Bellavance commented on the irony of the complaints. 
Salisbury, he said, was one of the most accessible to the 
handicapped in the state, thanks largely to President 
Crawford. Crawford, he said, “... was concerned about 
handicapped accessibility long before it became fash¬ 
ionable.” 239 ) 

Library services also had to be enlarged. Keith Vail 
came as the first male librarian in Salisbury State’s 
history in the summer of 1966. He notes that although 
President Crawford was seldom directly involved in 
library operations, he always directed Howatt “to assign 
any ‘left-over’ funds to the library at the end of the 
year.” These annual windfalls were not so dependable 
after Crawford’s tenure, however. 240 Beginning in the 
spring 1973, a $1.7 million library expansion and 
modernization program was begun. The expansion 
planned for an increase of stack capacity to 165,000 
volumes and more than tripling of the square footage. 
The original building was absorbed into the new 
structure, becoming the southeast corner of the new 
library, housing the reference section and the Maryland 
Room. Not surprising to many, the renovation/ 
expansion was completed considerably later than 
planned. When work began, it was expected it would 
be completed in time for the 1974-75 academic year. 241 
The $2 million expansion, from 22,000 to 66,000 
square feet and to a stack capacity of 165,000 volumes, 
was completed in October 1974. The library renova¬ 
tion also added more study carrels, reading and work 
areas, a listening area and an electronic alarm system. 242 
The open house for the new Blackwell Library was held 
September 14, 1975. Vail, who became associate 
director of the library, also noted that the biggest 
change in library operations was the shift from teacher 
training to academic research. Many new books 
purchased in the mid-1970s helped make it an excel¬ 
lent small college library. 243 

Finally realized, also, was a new physical education 
complex, which was promised since 1967. The Maggs 
Center, the new physical education building, opened 
later in 1976-77. Early plans called for it to be placed 
north of Tawes Gym and connected to Tawes Gym by 
an indoor swimming pool. Instead, it was built just east 
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of Devilbiss Hall, on the site of the old baseball field, at 
a cost of $5,320,400. In the 110,000-square-feet 
facility were two gymnasiums, (one with a seating 
capacity of 3,000); classrooms, a 25-meter Olympic- 
size pool, handball and squash courts, basketball courts, 
indoor track, wrestling room, dance studios, treatment 
rooms with whirlpool baths, lounges, rooms for weight 
lifting and faculty offices. The Maggs Center opened in 
1977. 244 Newly purchased land east of U.S. Route 13, 
just opposite from the College, was developed into a 
baseball field, running track and football practice field, 
while six new and remodeled lighted tennis courts were 
opened at the site of the original ones. 

In March 1977, following Benn Maggs’ retirement 
(June 15, 1976), President Crawford formally requested 
permission from the Board to name the new physical 
education building the Benn Maggs Physical Activities 
Center. In his presentation to the Board he noted 
Maggs service to the institution for 43 years. For 20 
years, he was the only physical education teacher on 
campus. Crawford called him a “man for all seasons.” 
Maggs was an accomplished musician and director of 
musical activities in his early years at Salisbury, and a 
photographer of professional competence who contin¬ 
ued to provide photographic services to the College 
even after his retirement. As Crawford observed, “Every 
male student who attended Salisbury State College 
until this year’s entering class has known Coach 
Maggs.” The Board unanimously approved of naming 
the building for Coach Maggs. 245 

There were other changes in the physical plant made 
necessary by the sudden growth spurt. Remodeling in 
Holloway Hall earlier brought to fruition a much- 
needed Health Center in the area formerly occupied by 
the kitchen. In 1974 two new doctors, Louis Himes 
and Owen Hess, joined the staff of six nurses on a part- 
time basis. 246 Since handicapped students were encour¬ 
aged to enroll beginning in 1973-74, ramps to campus 
buildings had to be built; they were ready for use by the 
three men and one woman wheelchair users who came 
in the fall of 1974. 247 The desirability for a campus day 
care center became apparent as more young mothers 
enrolled, but lack of space prohibited its development. 

Parking space was certainly one of the most obvious 
needs. With 1,100 spaces for more than 2,500 regis¬ 
tered cars the situation was bad enough. In the fall of 
1974, two parking lots, a small one behind the Music 
Building and a larger one between the library and 
Camden Avenue, were closed for improvements and to 
be enlarged. That brought the available spaces down to 
620. 248 What should have been a fairly short-time job 
began to drag on—and on—and on. The library lot, 
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due to be reopened in December, wasn’t opened until 
late spring. Bad weather delayed construction; an 
unforeseen drainage problem developed; a tree near the 
street was deemed worth saving after all, making it 
necessary to redesign the entire lot. What a mess! 

Students parking on city streets created such prob¬ 
lems that Salisbury Mayor Elmer Ruark felt compelled 
to speak out. “This type of problem needs to be solved 
before the good relationship between the College and 
the community is damaged,” he said. But he added that 
his job was to try to “maintain a balance between the 
old and the new,” including good rapport while the 
College was expanding, and that SSC had been “a great 
asset to the city.” 249 

A third element in the College’s growth pattern was 
the community. As Salisbury State expanded, a con¬ 
scious effort was made to involve the local citizenry as 
much as possible. Faculty members were encouraged to 
develop programs that would increase the area’s aware¬ 
ness of the College. In April 1973 Dr. Winifred 
Helmes, of the History Department, organized a 
Women’s Conference, the first of what would become 
an annual event. Women from all over Delmarva were 
invited to the campus for a series of discussions of 
issues pertinent to the women’s rights movement. A 
nationally known Republican leader from Texas, Anne 
Armstrong, was the guest speaker. In succeeding years, 
the conference attracted even larger audiences. In 
October 1974, Dr. Polly Stewart Deemer of the English 
Department initiated a Conference on Folklore and 
Popular Culture. It featured students from SSC giving 
presentations on local Eastern Shore legends and 
broader cultural topics, and was sponsored jointly by 
the English Department, Maryland Folklore Society 
and the Mid-Atlantic Chapter of the Popular Culture 
Association. 250 

Later, conferences in a similar vein featured local 
craftsmen and artists in a fair-type setting and attracted 
large crowds to the campus. Salisbury State College also 
became the center for the Eastern Shore Criminal 
Justice Academy (ESCJA). With the appointment of 
John Horn, who came out of retirement with the 
Baltimore County police to head the campus security 
force, there was an effort to make the campus security 
office more professional. 

The campus officers carried no weapons, but it was 
decided that they should be authorized to make arrests. 
At the same time, other cities’ police forces as well as 
county sheriffs’ departments were required to become 
professionally educated and trained. Thus, the Mary¬ 
land Police Training Commission sent instructors from 
Baltimore to Salisbury each week for 13 weeks to 
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conduct a course in the ESCJA. Courses were given in 
the library basement conference room. All campus 
security officers took the course along with other law 
enforcement agents. 251 

The College also offered its expertise in dealing with 
regional problems. In 1974, the State Department of 
Education agreed to provide a $13,000 grant to 
Salisbury to develop a program to increase the quality 
of education for Spanish-speaking migrant workers’ 
children. The money was used to fund workshops for 
the teachers of these children and initially involved 
about 30 teachers in seven migrant schools affecting 
approximately 300 students. 252 It also was continued in 
subsequent years. Another program combined the 
techniques of having Eastern Shore residents come to 
the campus and having the faculty go to the commu¬ 
nity. A series of meetings concerning land use, regional 
panning and human values were held at various 
locations all over Maryland’s Eastern Shore counties in 
the spring of 1975. These meetings were funded by a 
grant from the People Projects Program of the Mary¬ 
land Committee for the Humanities and Public Policy. 
Two meetings in mid-March and four in April dis¬ 
cussed topics such as population growth versus popula¬ 
tion decline, the future of basic industries such as 
seafood, agriculture and tourism, threats to the water 
table, urban sprawl encroachment on farmland and the 
pollution of Eastern Shore air from industry and 
gasoline exhausts. Panelists mixed with faculty mem¬ 
bers and local residents. 253 

The Public Relations Office also organized a group 
of faculty and staff members from Salisbury State who 
would offer their expertise as speakers to community 
groups. By 1977-78, the Speakers Bureau consisted of 
36 faculty members available to speak, at no cost to the 
requesting group, qn 43 topics. Topics ranged from 
biological science, black studies, community-college 
relations, business and economics, education, English 
and literature, the environment, use of leisure time, 
music, philosophy and religion, physical education and 
health, psychology, travel and foreign involvement and 
the women’s movement. 254 

The community was further enticed to visit the 
campus when the gallery, the old dining hall, became 
the permanent museum home for the Ward 
Foundation’s wildfowl collection. The Ward Founda¬ 
tion was formed in 1968 to showcase the artistic carved 
duck decoys produced by brothers Lem and Steve Ward 
of Crisfield, MD. That same year, the annual Wildfowl 
Carving and Art Exhibition began, and an entire genre 
of folk art began to evolve. In 1971 the Ward World 
Championship Wildfowl Carving competition be¬ 


gan. 255 In announcing the acquisition of the museum 
collection in 1972, Crawford said: 

We are happy to provide a museum home 
for the art of woodcarving and help pay 
tribute to Lem and Steve Ward, who have 
brought worldwide attention to our Eastern 
Shore. When the museum is significantly 
established, we anticipate heavy visitation by 
tourists and other woodcarving enthusiasts 
from all over the country. 256 

The Ward collection would remain at Salisbury State 
until 1992 when it moved into its own building a few 
blocks east of campus. (Ironically, the Ward Museum 
returned to Salisbury State in 2000. See below) 

A slightly different form of outreach came with the 
hiring of an alumni coordinator in 1979. President 
Crawford announced the creation of the post that 
spring, stating, "... the dramatic growth of the College 
in recent years has made such a position desirable.” The 
new coordinator was to handle all communications 
with alumni, class agents and chapters and issue a 
monthly newsletter. The office would help the alumni 
governing board with Homecoming planning and 
establish a college program in direct support of 
alumni. 257 

But the innovation that may have caught the 
attention of more local citizens than any other was the 
addition of football to the sports schedule. Crawford, a 
self-confessed fan, announced in November 1971 that 
SSC would play a reduced schedule beginning in the 
following fall. Deane Deshon, Physical Education 
Department chair, explained the rationale. 

We feel that football is an integral part of 
any progressive college program, especially 
where physical education majors are pro¬ 
grammed. And, it is especially apropos to 
Salisbury State College because physical 
education is our largest major on the 
campus for men. Since football is played in 
a large percentage of the high schools in 
Maryland, our college program would be 
improved if we trained our physical educa¬ 
tion majors in all aspects, including football. 

We just wouldn’t be doing a complete job 
unless we include football. 258 

There were other reasons for developing this admit¬ 
tedly expensive sport. Many supporters felt it would 
“bring the campus and community together, balance 
the male and female ratio and provide a public relations 
vehicle for the College.” 259 Crawford felt that football, 
as well as wrestling and lacrosse, would bring in more 
male students. (Men comprised only 35 percent of the 
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student body before these sports were added.) He also 
hoped football would bring in more minority stu¬ 
dents. 260 Others pointed to the possibility of develop¬ 
ing other related activities usually related “to a liberal 
arts college”; argument that “everybody does it”; 
statistics showed that nationwide almost one-half of 
colleges with a male enrollment of 350 to 500 played 
intercollegiate football, 60 percent with 500 to 1,000 
men did, and over 76 percent of colleges with more 
than 1,000 men included the sport. Since Salisbury 
expected to enroll 640 men in 1972-73 and have dorm 
space for 220 more (plus about 100 commuter men) by 
1975, SSC would just be living up to a national 
image. 261 

A survey of Salisbury students showed that 75 
percent of them favored football, 262 though an Informer 
poll of 100 students and faculty found only 58.3 
percent in favor. 263 

The objections included charges that it would mean 
“diverting funds from other departments to the 
team”; 264 however initial costs were expected to be 
$20,000 and were to come from a “small increase in 
student fees, [from $25 to $40] beginning in the fall 
[’72] term,” President Crawford said. 265 Opponents 
also feared there would be a “lowering [of] academic 
standards to recruit football players.” 266 Crawford 
dismissed such charges and made it clear that he 
personally favored extending the athletic program in 
this direction. 

Despite the criticism the decision was made to move 
ahead with plans to bring football to SSC—M. P. 
Minton, who was named assistant Coach, and Chet 
Hanulak (former University of Maryland star and 
member of the professional Cleveland Browns team), 
who volunteered to assist, were named by February 
1972. 267 Neither Minton nor Hanulak received any 
additional financial compensation. In April, Richard 
Yobst was named as head coach. Yobst came to 
Salisbury as assistant dean of students in 1968 and 
became dean of men in 1970. Yobst, along with 
Crawford, in one of his first official public statements 
as coach, said they did “not plan to offer football 
scholarships and overemphasize football. We will 
continue to limit our awards to student financial 
needs,” he said. 268 

The community and alumni did love it. The College 
budget constraints were particularly burdensome on the 
growing athletic program, and in an effort to find 
outside support in 1972 a group of Delmarva sports 
enthusiasts met in former Maryland Senator Joe Longs 
living room in Salisbury to discuss community support. 
Following another, even larger, meeting in the Tawes 
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Gym on campus, the Sea Gull Club was born. Mem¬ 
bers recently recalled that two of the “most exciting and 
significant events ever held by the organization were a 
bull roast in 1976 to raise funds to send the football 
team to a post season bowl game and in 1986 to raise 
funds to present championship watches to the field 
hockey team who won the NCAA Division III national 
championship. The football game was the Coco Bowl 
in Puerto Rico, and they were invited because they had 
completed the season with only one loss. The Sea Gulls 
defeated the Inter-American team 61-0.” 269 

In addition to lending support to the athletic 
program, the Sea Gull Club also took pride in the part 
it played in attracting new students to the College by 
College events supported by the club, and in its 
sponsorship of social activities such as cocktail parities, 
dinners and such activities which enabled community 
members to enjoy a close relationship with other 
professionals and College faculty and administrators. 

In 1999, a new Varsity Club was organized through 
the Athletic Department, and it has come to assume 
most of the fundraising and support work of the Sea 
Gull Club. The club continues to meet, but largely as a 
social group. 

Overcrowding, financial shortages, even football— 
such issues brought forth strong emotions and heated 
discussions. The faculty became grumpy and adminis¬ 
trators quarreled. As Gilbert recalled, President 
Crawford ran a unique operation: 

Much of the planning and discussing was 
done at lunchtime. If you were invited to 
lunch and you got into the ‘lunch crowd’ 
that’s where the action was. At that time 
[mid-1970s] the lunch crowd was Orem 
[Robinson], Fred Durr [chairman of 
Business Administration Department] and 
Norm. I was included for a while, too. 

Often lunch was at Tony Tank Inn. Orem 
was Norm’s right-hand man for a long time. 

He was dean of students — If you were on 
his team he was easy to work for .... The 
Middle States Team Report referred to him 
as a “benevolent dictator” and remarked 
that SSC was very fortunate that it worked 
well for us. He never had a planning 
document or a long-range plan but operated 
out of his hip pocket. He did make all the 
decisions. He introduced football and even 
decided who would sit next to whom at 
games. He and Wayne Fox [public relations 
director] made a seating chart for games. He 
even picked the hot dogs that were to be 
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sold at games. He really was a jock fan— 
liked to be in the lockers and smell the 
laundry being done. At every contest the 
whole family went. He never missed a 
football game. 270 

Interestingly, Gilbert did not include in the “lunch 
crowd” the academic dean or associate dean. 

When Tom Erskine became dean he said Crawford 
“didn't set any limits. The only frustration I had with 
Norm for the first three years or so was that I never was 
really allowed to know where all of the money was. The 
only people who really knew were Joe and Gordon and 
Norm .. ..” 271 Even so, Erskine felt he had opened up 
the budget process. In meetings with the department 
chairs, he told them how much money they had, asked 
them what they needed and how badly they needed it, 
and after they all talked about it budget decisions were 
made. 272 

Still, by his own admission, Erskine as dean acquired 
the reputation of a “hatchet man.” A number of faculty, 
considered incompetent for one or more reasons were 
not rehired or were asked to resign. Faculty complaints 
about the dean made their way to the president’s ears. 
Finally, in 1976, after four years, Erskine told the 
president he was planning to resign. Right after that, 
Fred Kundell also resigned. 273 “At that point,” Kundell 
said, “all hell broke loose, because Tom and Crawford 
had their go around and Tom also decided to leave ... 
Crawford made ... a curt little announcement, sort of 
off the cuff, that Tom and I were stepping down.” 274 

Budget disputes also led to the dismissal of several 
department chairs. In 1975, several chairs who felt they 
didn’t know what was happening in regard to the 
budget formed an unofficial forum to try to get a 
handle on it. The group met every two weeks for about 
two years. As one chairmen recounted, they figured it 
out and Crawford got mad. Finally, five chairs were 
dismissed and new chairs named. 275 

After Erskine’s announcement of his plans to resign 
at the end of the academic year, the search began for a 
dean. Dr. Nayland Page was on sabbatical in Chile that 
semester in 1976 when Gilbert contacted him. Gilbert 
asked him to take the position of dean but Page turned 
it down. As he put it, he didn’t want to be the 
president’s new hatchet man. When he returned in the 
summer of 1976, Crawford asked him again Page 
agreed to take the job. Crawford called Fred Durr, chair 
of the search committee, told him he wanted Page for 
the job and it was done. Ron Phipps became associate 
dean to replace Kundell. 276 


Old Threats Resurface 

The rapid increase in black student enrollment was 
among the varied explanations offered for Salisbury’s 
growth in the 1970s. As late as 1967, there were no 
black graduates of Salisbury State College. In fact, not 
more than 10 black students ever attended the school at 
any one time, and no black student had ever lived in 
the dorms. 277 In 1969, only three blacks attended 
SSC; 278 in 1970 it jumped to 14, 1 percent of the 
student body. 279 In 1971, 36 black students registered, 
the next year 70, and 130 students were enrolled the 
following year. 280 Finally in the 1974-75 school year, 
enrollment reached 275, or 10 percent of the College 
population. 281 

There was a good reason for the amazing increase— 
blacks were actively recruited at the “urging” of the 
federal government. John Fields is a case in point. He 
graduated from a local high school in 1972 and was 
urged by Salisbury’s football coach to come to Salisbury 
State. He filled out the application given him by the 
coach, although he didn’t really want to come to a 
“white school.” Nonetheless, he was admitted and he 
did attend SSC. 282 Fields eventually became assistant 
vice president of student affairs at the University. 

With pressure from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) and from other groups 
to promote integration, in 1967 the Board of Trustees 
hired a black staff specialist for academic affairs, whose 
major responsibility was to develop a cooperative 
educational program. 283 In spring 1969, the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare demanded an 
end to “de facto segregation” in Maryland’s state 
colleges and universities. Maryland was given 120 days 
(from March to July) to submit a desegregation plan or 
possibly lose federal aid. 

The Board of Trustees, meanwhile, was already 
attempting to formulate a plan for better racial balance. 
Special committees were appointed on each state 
college campus to gather information for the Board of 
Trustees who, in turn, was to report to HEW on 
progress being made toward integration. Salisbury’s 
committee was composed of seven students, nine 
faculty, Dean of Students Orem Robinson and Aca¬ 
demic Dean James Glenn. The chair of SSC’s commit¬ 
tee, Dr. Millard Les Callette of the History Depart¬ 
ment, delivered a campus report to President Walter D. 
Smith on May 22, 1969, with a lengthy attachment of 
suggestions and comments. 284 

Salisbury State, therefore, hurriedly called open 
forums in an effort to come up with a positive plan of 
action that would satisfy both the Board of Trustees 
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and HEW. Plans to allow crossover registration at 
Salisbury and UMES were implemented, and there 
were even speculative whispers of “merger.” But many 
felt confused and at a loss for a real solution. A student 
editorial was frankly blunt: 

Well, the Department of [HEW] has told 
Salisbury State College that it must inte¬ 
grate. Don’t mix this order up with “the 
breaking down of segregation barriers,” that 
has been done here for at least four or five 
years ... .The crux of the matter is not, 
should Salisbury let Negroes attend, there is 
no moral or legal justification for the 
exclusion of anyone, because they are black 
or red or green, from a state institution, 
which uses black taxpayers’ money .... 

What can be done to get black students to 
come here? The answer is that nobody 
knows; including the federal people (al¬ 
though they can make suggestions even they 
will find it hard to actually get blacks to 
come to Salisbury and whites to, say, 

Coppin). Blacks do not come to Salisbury 
because of any hocus-pocus discrimination 
but simply because they have no desire to 
come here . ... 285 

The Board of Trustees study was done by Sidney 
Hollander and Associates, a marketing and opinion 
research firm in Baltimore, and the report was known, 
accordingly, as the “Hollander Report” on racial 
balance. 

Meaningful integration must be accom¬ 
plished for the benefit of all our citizens and 
for the betterment of higher education in 
the State of Maryland. The objective is to 
provide a climate at each campus where any 
.student regardless of race will feel wanted, 
comfortable, and accepted,” the report said. 

As a policy directive, it refers to efforts 
already underway, including “... a student 
exchange program currently in effect 
between SSC and Maryland State College 
(UMES) wherein full-time students at both 
institutions are permitted to transfer credit 
for one course per semester taken at either 
college with no additional tuition paid.... 

This still was not enough and the Board directed the 
colleges to take several measures: [1] undertake a 
sustained recruitment effort; [2] establish visible 
evidence of multi-racial personnel policies, including 
recruiting and hiring faculty administration and 
classified personnel, establishing faculty exchange, 


inviting other race lecturers, and hiring one person to 
be the director of all multifaceted activities and pro¬ 
grams; [3] encourage full student mobility with coop¬ 
erative educational programs; [4] arrange financial aid 
and assistance such as “special inducements,” scholar¬ 
ship, National Defense Loans, grants, campus employ¬ 
ment programs ...; [5] arrange for special counseling of 
high school students; [6] provide compensatory 
programs for economically and culturally deprive 
students; [7] send an annual report to the Board 
beginning in 1969-70, outlining the degree of progress 
made in achieving the above stated goals; and [8] seek 
additional funding. Finally, the report also said the 
Board of Trustees will request the establishment of new 
state and federal levels of full-cost scholarships for 
students going to other-race colleges. 286 

Twenty-three specific recommendations from 
Salisbury’s committee were grouped in the six areas 
suggested by the Board. The thrust of most of these 
focused on how to really integrate SSC, with some 
items directed to cooperative efforts with Maryland 
State College at Princess Anne. (The first cooperative 
program between SSC and Maryland State College was 
the Medical Technology Program. However, Dean 
Erskine said, “It was terrible. We had no cooperation. I 
found it very frustrating, not with the faculty, but with 
the administration .... it was impediment after impedi¬ 
ment ....” 287 

In response to the need for student mobility, for 
example, it was suggested that they might explore the 
“possibility of providing transportation between 
Maryland State and Salisbury State to facilitate and 
encourage students to take courses at the two institu¬ 
tions _” Recruitment was a more difficult problem. 

“We must ...” it said, “extend our recruitment efforts 
to high schools on the west side of the Bay Bridge. 
Several students from metropolitan Washington ... 
reported that their high school guidance counselors 
hardly know we exist. They found out about SSC in 
circumspect ways.” 

Other suggestions called for hiring an African 
American recruiter and African American admissions 
officer, sending an SSC catalogue to every guidance 
counselor in Maryland, offering more curriculum areas 
of interest to African American students and starting a 
Black Studies Program, which would be open also to 
white students. Concerning course offerings, the 
committee noted, “Many students feel that the physical 
education major now offered here will be the opening 
wedge to a larger Negro student population. Perhaps we 
need athletic scholarships to aid perspective Negro 
physical education majors.” In a revealing statement 
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concerning the need for multiracial personnel, the 
committee wrote, “... SSC probably needs some black 
faculty, not only to make a significant contribution to 
our campus, but to change our image in the local black 
community.” 288 

Among the compensatory programs recommended 
were suggestions that SSC faculty “on a voluntary basis, 
provide tutorial assistance in the evenings and on 
Saturdays for first-year students who might have 
difficulty in doing college work.” Also, the committee 
suggested compensatory programs “be ... established 
for students who need them, open to all races, but that 
such classes should carry no college credit.” It was also 
suggested that students be allowed to take lighter course 
loads, and that the Board “relax the nine-semester limit 
for finishing college so as to accommodate the lighter 
load.” 289 

Yet another approach in the 70s was the hiring of 
African-American faculty and administrators. As 
President Crawford admitted, it was easier to move 
faster in hiring African-American administrators than 
faculty. Jim Lockwood was hired as director of financial 
aid, Addie Marshall as counselor, Judy Lynn (Bailey) 
Mitchell as assistant to the academic dean, and Dr. 
Roscoe Thomas as desegregation coordinator and 
faculty member in German. In fact, Dr. Thomas was 
the first to teach German at Salisbury. It was admittedly 
a trial balloon, but when more than 80 enrolled for the 
course it initiated the full academic program in Ger¬ 
man which followed. Crawford also managed to “sell” 
two SSC students, John Fields and Leon Burks, on 
joining the administration when they received their 
degrees. 

The first African-American faculty member hired 
was Dr. Alfred K. Talbot. Since President Smith had 
filled all faculty positions for 1970-71 before Crawford 
came on the job on July 1, 1970, there were no faculty 
budget lines open until a young faculty member gave 
notice that he would leave at the end of the 1970 fall 
semester. John Shope, chair of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy approached Crawford and told him of an impres¬ 
sive black educator he had met at a recent conference in 
Philadelphia; Crawford encouraged Shope to invite him 
to visit the campus for an interview. “AK,” as he has 
always been better known, visited with his wife, Hazel, 
a psychiatric nurse, from their home in Williamsburg, 
VA. Unfortunately, there was no job in the area for a 
psychiatric nurse at the time, so Hazel remained in 
Virginia and Talbot commuted by the week for several 
years. Talbot, then 54, had an impressive background 
and had been president of the Virginia Black Teachers 
Association for eight years prior to desegregation. 


When segregation was judged illegal, Talbot found 
himself reassigned as assistant principal in an obscure, 
rural school. Impressed by his maturity, his warmth and 
educational experience, Crawford immediately offered 
him a position as assistant professor (soon after raised 
to associate) and he was given a joint appointment in 
education and sociology and taught Introduction to 
Sociology. Crawford remembers Talbot coming to his 
office shortly after his arrival on campus to express his 
appreciation for the opportunity he had been given. He 
surprised the president by declaring his intention to 
resume his studies and earn a Ph. D. so that the College 
would never be embarrassed by his lack of terminal 
degree. Years later, when Talbot was 65 or 66 and 
Crawford was at Drury College in Missouri, he received 
an engraved invitation to Talbots graduation from The 
College of William and Mary, when he was awarded his 
doctoral degree. 

Also in that summer of 1970, on Crawfords first day 
on the job as president of SSC, Dr. Howard E. Wright 
came to his office to welcome him. Wright, who held a 
Ph.D. in psychology from Ohio State, was at the time 
acting president of Maryland State College at Princess 
Anne [now University of Maryland Eastern Shore]. 
Upon the death of Dr. J. T. Williams, president of 
Maryland State College, in the spring of 1970, Wright, 
then academic dean, had been asked to fill the position 
of acting president. 

Wright and Crawford “hit it off immediately.” 

Wright was from Atlantic City, NJ, and Crawford was 
from Newark, NJ. Both had grown up bi-racially with 
both white and black friends, and in Crawford’s words, 
“We did not meet as a black man and a white man, but 
as two professional educators, charged with the leader¬ 
ship of two fragile institutions under the desegregation 
gun.” Through the next several years, the two 
brainstormed about ways the two institutions could 
complement each other to the benefit of students on 
both campuses. When Wright was not selected as the 
new president of UMES, Crawford recommended him 
to the Psychology Department as a candidate for one of 
their new positions. He served SSC as a full-time 
faculty member for several years before his retirement. 

When Dr. Oscar J. Chapman joined SSC s faculty as 
professor of education, Salisbury had two faculty 
members who previously had been presidents of black 
institutions. Chapman was born in Stockton, MD, on 
the Eastern Shore, and like Wright, had attended Ohio 
State where he earned a Ph.D. in psychology. He also 
served in the U.S. Air Force, retiring as a colonel. From 
1950 to 1953 he was president of Delaware State 
College in Dover, but left: the position of assistant to 
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the president of Lincoln University in Missouri to come 
to Salisbury. He taught in the Education Department 
at SSC for several years before retiring. Even then he 
told Crawford he wanted to continue to contribute in 
some way to SSC and so became an unpaid advisor to 
the Black Student Union. 

Another faculty member who came to Salisbury in 
1977 from Lincoln University in Missouri was Clara 
Small. A graduate of St. Johns Liberal Arts College in 
Santa Fe, NM, Small joined the History Department. 
Renee Morris joined the Sociology Departments social 
work program, actually the second black woman hired 
in that department. (Madeline Simpson left after one 
year.) 

Other black faculty members hired in those years 
included Wavie Gibson, who joined the English 
Department and Grady Armstrong in physical educa¬ 
tion. 290 

Black students were encouraged to develop activities 
and groups that would give them a feeling of College 
identity and visibility. One such group was a Black 
Student Union, started by several freshmen in the fall 
of 1972. As one of the founders explained, “... We 
decided we had to do something here. We couldn’t just 
sit around! So we got together and organized it and 
through the SGA we got recognized.” 291 Of the original 
75 members, about 35 were active regularly, and by the 
spring of 1974, they were staging elaborate activities on 
campus during a “Black Awareness Week.” 292 In the 
early 1970s the Student Government Association 
elected Ben Robbins as its first African-American 
president. 293 

Still, the issue was not resolved fully. Racial mix, or 
lack of it, at Salisbury and UMES was a major concern 
of a special state commission to study education in 
Maryland in 1974. Known as the Rosenberg Commis¬ 
sion, it undertook a comprehensive examination of the 
entire educational offerings in the state and made a 
series of sweeping recommendations. In May 1974 Dr. 
Page, president of the State Faculty Senate, addressed 
the Rosenberg Commission, charging “the state seems 
bent on a course to abandon the state college student in 
Maryland to his own financial resources in paying 
tuition and fees, or at least nearly so if current figures 
from general funds are to be believed.” 294 

But the issue attracting the most attention was, like 
the return of the locusts, lack of progress toward 
integration of two college campuses, one mostly white 
and one mostly black, only 12 miles apart. 

In 1886, Centenary Bible Institute founded the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) as a 
secondary school for black students. Over the years it 
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had seven different names and various governing 
bodies. From 1919 to 1970, it operated as a land-grant 
college for blacks, and specializing in agriculture, 
industrial arts and teacher training under the auspices 
of the University of Maryland College Park. During 
that time it “... languished for years with an inadequate 
faculty and budget, rickety buildings, poor agricultural 
stock and isolated from the white community 
After the desegregation legislation in 1954, many 
observers felt that “... university officials hoped it 
would just fade away as blacks moved into white 
institutions.” That didn’t happen, however, and in the 
1960s it began to grow. “In 1970, after some hesitation, 
it became a full-fledged branch of the University [of 
Maryland] at least in name.” As a branch of the 
University of Maryland, it was forced to raise academic 
standards and cut admission of non-residents who 
made up 40 percent of the student body. In the fall of 
1976, 760 FTE students were enrolled at UMES, and 
78 percent of them were black. 295 

Even before the Rosenberg Report was issued in May 
1975, every concerned public segment was making 
predictions regarding its final statements. The word 
most often heard in regard to Salisbury and UMES— 
again—was merger. Months before the Rosenberg 
Commission completed its study local leaders were 
making anticipatory statements. H. Gray Reeves, 
Salisbury physician and vice-chair of the Maryland 
State Colleges Board of Trustees, said in September that 
he favored merger of the two schools. 

“I think it’s ridiculous for the taxpayers to fund two 
comparable state educational institutions just 11 miles 
apart,” Reeves said. He also favored an independent 
Board of Trustees to administer the two “... if the 
legislature will guarantee us an equal share of the 
funding available to all the other state universities and 
colleges.” 296 Salisbury State’s department chairs ex¬ 
pressed a belief that some form of merger was immi¬ 
nent. 297 Some felt that the University of Maryland, 
controlled by its own Board of Regents, was making a 
“belated effort to beef up UMES” after the report was 
issued. 298 

President Crawford, to the surprise of some, also said 
he favored eventual union, although he realized many 
students at SSC opposed it. “Students here feel a pride 
in their school which just wasn’t present four years 
ago,” Crawford told a Flyer reporter. They feared losing 
their identity if Salisbury were to be swallowed up by a 
big conglomerate like the University of Maryland; for 
that reason he too favored an independent governing 
board and each school keeping its own name. 299 When 
Crawford’s remarks were criticized, he later tried to 
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clarify his position and protested the use of the word 
« » 
merger. 

“To merge means to combine so as to lose separate 
identity, to blend,” Crawford said.” In my own public 
statements I have avoided the term for I neither 
advocate such loss of identity, nor view it as inevitable. 

I do advocate “coordination” of the educational re¬ 
sources of UMES and SSC, and have proposed that this 
can only be accomplished by placing the two institu¬ 
tions under the same governing board .. ..” 300 

He reiterated his views in a statement to the Alumni 
News . Desegregation of the two institutions resulted in 
the disappearance of “the basic rationale for our 
separate existence ... and left [them] with duplicative 
educational purposes.” Different policies and proce¬ 
dures of separate governing authorities had hindered 
coordination in the past. The disparities could be seen 
in fiscal matters such as tuition, fees, salaries, retirement 
plans, budget control and level of state funding, in 
academic policy and educational philosophy. 

“More subtly,” Crawford added, “yet perhaps even 
more significantly, cooperative efforts are inhibited by 
mutual perceptions of vested interests and concerns for 
institutional identity and pride. Competitors can 
successfully negotiate only when they believe each will 
benefit and neither will come out the loser.” 301 Unity- 
perhaps would solve two major problems—bring about 
legislated formula funding and provide regional control 
of governance. 302 

Still, there were opponents of merger, by whatever 
name. Student surveys at Salisbury revealed a large 
majority of students were opposed, citing such reasons 
as fears of lowering SSC s educational quality and a 
desire to remain relatively small. “Forget it! SSC is 
losing all its character. I came here because it was 
small,” said one student. 303 

Students on the Princess Anne campus were divided 
in their feelings; those against union said they wanted 
to remain a black institution, feared losing money from 
the state legislature or that their own administrators 
and faculty would be demoted. 304 State Senator Mary 
L. Nock, who had recently lost a Democratic primary 
election bid for re-nomination, announced she was 
opposed. “... I reject any idea that either become a 
two-year community college [as some had suggested],” 
she said, but favored “increased areas of cooperation ... 
if it will best serve our citizens.” 305 

When the Rosenberg Commission finally issued its 
report, its recommendations seemed almost anticlimac- 
tic. As predicted, they did indeed favor the two cam¬ 
puses becoming “a regional university system ... to 
serve the Eastern Shore ....” Eventually, they suggested, 


it “could be expanded to include all other post-second¬ 
ary educational resources in the region ... [including] 
the research facility [of the University of Maryland] at 
Horn Point, the two-year post-secondary programs at 
Chesapeake Community College and a vocational- 
technical center proposed for the Lower Shore. 306 
Perhaps, it was the sweeping nature of this recommen¬ 
dation that raised such loud protests from almost every 
“vested interest,” not the least of which was SSC. The 
report was barely released before it was quashed. 

Nevertheless, by November 1975, a UMES/SSC 
Coordinating Committee was formed. Eight members, 
four from each institution, began to tackle the prob¬ 
lems of merger. The acting vice chancellor, acting chair 
of the division of liberal studies, chair of professional 
studies and chair of the division of experimental studies 
from UMES joined Salisbury’s Academic Dean Erskine, 
Associate Academic Dean Kundell, Assistant Academic 
Dean John Sartorious and Professor Howard E. Wright. 

The committee agreed on six points as a basis for 
continued meetings: [1] the possibility of a common 
academic calendar; [2] a cooperative registration form; 
[3] an exchange of information tables at both registra¬ 
tions; [4] staggering schedules for fall 1976 so that 
UMES classes would begin on the half-hour and SSC 
on the hour; [5] plans to conduct a “faculty inventory” 
to determine who might teach on the other campus; 
and [6] an agreement to inform each other about the 
status of programs in the development stage, before 
they were sent to the state level for approval. 307 Within 
a month, the committee developed a common registra¬ 
tion form and a way to cross-list faculty at both 
colleges, and they agreed that UMES would be starting 
an environmental science major and SSC would be 
starting a leisure studies major in the fall 1976. 308 By 
the spring, numbers of cross-registering students were 
available. Forty-two students from UMES registered for 
a total of 331 credit hours at Salisbury; 23 SSC stu¬ 
dents registered for a total of 72 credit hours at 
UMES. 309 

The issue quieted down in the summer and fall of 
1976, but in February 1977, it was reopened when a 
legislative budget analyst recommended that the state 
consider closing UMES. Immediately, administrators, 
faculty and Somerset County residents raised a spirited 
defense. President Wilson H. Elkins of UMCP and 
Chancellor William P. Hytche of UMES took the lead 
in trying to convince a legislative subcommittee that 
the school should remain open despite declining 
enrollment and high administrative costs. 

NAACP spokesman Howard P. Rawlings vowed to 
fight any closing. “If the state takes or even considers 
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any actions that would downgrade UMES, the public 
can be certain that the NAACP will be in court within 
24 hours ...” he said. Instead, he reintroduced the 
merger proposal, to be accomplished over a three-year 
period, with UMES administration controlling the new 
institution. 

Howard County Delegate J. Hugh Nichols, in a 
budget hearing for UMES before the Joint Subcommit¬ 
tee on Education and Human Resources, also moved to 
merge them. He recommended putting “... those two 
colleges together whether they like it or not .... One 
can be an upper division, and one can be a lower 
division. If you have one division at one campus and 
one at the other, you just might get a better institution 
serving the people of the Eastern Shore and the taxpay¬ 
ers of Maryland.” The legislative budget analyst who 
recommended closing said UMES was the only unit of 
the university system experiencing both declining 
enrollment and a shrinking budget—"... rising costs, 
decreasing ability to recruit, constricted by an out-of- 
state student limitation policy and with less course 
offerings and facilities for its student body than its 
sister institution a short distance away.” 

The cost per student at UMES was $6,631, the 
highest among the state’s public higher education units. 
At the time UMES enrolled 896 full-time equivalent 
students. 310 Salisbury’s cost per student stood at 
$3,178, the second lowest of the six campuses under 
the Board of Trustees. 311 Chancellor Hytche responded 
that many of their programs, including the physical 
education curriculum, were duplicated by SSC. 312 

Two months later, the Maryland State Board for 
Higher Education mandated the creation of a seven- 
member, biracial task force to study the feasibility of 
creating a single higher educational institution on the 
Lower Eastern Shore. The task force, chaired by John 
W. T. Webb, was to report on its findings by January 1, 
1978. 313 The task force wrote to both institutions, 
promising they would be objective, and asked both to 
present them with written views, “either collectively or 
as individuals,” on four major points. The four were: 

1. The two institutions should continue to operate 
separately, substantially as they existed at the time. 

2. Specific facets of unification should be mandated by 
program and administrative structure, which would 
be administered externally to the two institutions, 
with the individuality of the two institutions being 
maintained. 

3. A single four-year undergraduate institution should 
be created utilizing the resources of the two existing 
institutions. 
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4. A single regional institution of university status 
should be created utilizing the resources of the two 
four-year undergraduate institutions while suggest¬ 
ing functions that could serve regional needs, 
including but not limited to, the contiguous four 
counties in Virginia and Delaware. 

The task force also pointed out that there were very 
possibly other major alternatives that the it would 
consider or that could be proposed to them. All 
suggestions would be considered. 314 

Meanwhile, the University of Maryland Board of 
Regents appointed its own committee and published its 
findings on June 22, 1977. It recommended the two be 
merged and both put under the Regents’ control. The 
Webb Task Force said it was opposed to closing either 
of the schools. 315 It “took the Salisbury State campus by 
surprise ...,” Crawford said. “It comes as a great 
surprise to me since public records are full of adamant 
reactions by the Regents, President Elkins, and UMES, 
over a merger.” The full report was to be delivered to 
the Board of Regents meeting to be held June 29, the 
same day the Webb Task Force was to meet at SSC. 
Crawford said his next move would be to contact the 
Regents to find out why they “suddenly reversed their 
position, ... nothing could shock me more than this 
report, knowing their previous position.” 316 President 
Elkins made a public statement about the benefits of a 
merger, which would include “a rapid expansion ... 
with ready access to graduate programs, an improve¬ 
ment of racial balance ..., additional programs, which 
would attract more students, in the best interests of the 
Eastern Shore.” 317 

Not surprisingly, UMES supported the plan. Dr. 

Earl S. Richardson, executive assistant to Chancellor 
Hytche, said the report was “consistent with what the 
faculty will recommend and acceptable with the 
students’ wishes.” He admitted he did not know the 
feelings of the alumni. Ironically, a letter from Hytche 
to their alumni in May had taken the opposite point of 
view. In it, he said, “we are bitterly opposed to that 
alternative,” saying they should preserve the legacy and 
philosophy of UMES as a traditionally black institu¬ 
tion. 318 

By the end of that academic year, no one seemed 
completely pleased with what had been accomplished. 
The Board of Regents was proposing a take-over of 
Salisbury State, administering both UMES and 
Salisbury as a single extension of the University of 
Maryland College Park. The State Board of Trustees 
wanted to take over UMES, administering both 
campuses separately. The State Board of Higher 
Education wanted some kind of merger, but seemed 
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uncertain exactly how to do it. Some still spoke of a 
new regional university with its own governing board 
to administer both colleges. The Board of Trustees was 
particularly anxious to pacify the Maryland General 
Assembly and improve the states position in a court 
battle then being waged with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which had charged 
Maryland with maintaining a dual college system for 
blacks and whites. 319 

Perhaps as a result of the demise of the Rosenberg 
Commission recommendations, in mid-December 
1975, HEW once more issued a desegregation ultima¬ 
tum to the states public college/university system. 
Officials of HEW pointed out that four of the states 30 
public colleges still were 89 percent black in the fall of 
1975, and that eight colleges had only a 7 percent black 
student population in otherwise white schools. It 
threatened to cut off the $36 million in federal aid to 
all 30 colleges unless Maryland adopted HEW’s plan 
for each college to narrow its range of available courses 
and “specialize” in certain major fields. Governor 
Marvin Mandel called the plan “absurd” and vowed to 
fight it in the courts. 320 

The end result, not too surprisingly, was that 
nothing was done. The limited cooperative efforts, 
begun by officials at the two institutions, were allowed 
to continue for the next three years. Then, in May 
1980, a draft agreement, a Statement of Institutional 
Cooperation, presented 16 points “of potential areas for 
institutional cooperation in the interest of serving more 
effectively the student constituency and with the 
expectation of greater efficiency in the utilization of 
scarce resources.” This “talking document” would 
ultimately become an inter-institutional plan. The 16 
points went right to the practical heart of the issues. 
They were: 

1. Each college would review its low-enrollment courses 
and exchange lists of these courses. 

2. Each would examine faculty teaching loads and 
availability of students, or faculty, determining 
information for No. 1 and cooperatively decide 
which courses and faculty should be assigned to a 
particular campus. 

3. They would work out technical arrangements such as 
class scheduling times, academic calendar, grade 
reporting and all information would be exchanged. 

4. Courses or faculty affected by the consolidation of 
enrollments would be given schedule preference 
insofar as possible for the program to operate 
efficiently. 

5. Majors would be reviewed just as courses were 
reviewed. 


6. For the first three years, no monetary exchanges 
would be introduced until historical financial data 
could be accumulated. In some instances, it will be 
necessary for one institution to compensate another 
institutions faculty member (perhaps overload and 
the like). Such instances would be negotiated by the 
coordinators and approved by the president and 
chancellor. 

7. Coordinators and the chancellor and president 
would develop an implementation schedule. “There 
must be complete acceptance of institutional faculty, 
grades, etc.... without benefit of any qualitative 
judgments.” 

8. An operational bus or vehicular service would be 
established between the two campuses. Each college 
would provide one vehicle, one driver and support 
items. 

9. They would exchange cultural calendars and social 
calendars. 

10. Both would publicize, at every opportunity, 
cooperative efforts. 

11. They would study the feasibility of establishing a 
single local governing Board of Governors. 

12. An effort would be made to include all higher 
educational elements on Maryland's Eastern Shore, 
perhaps extending it to Delaware and Virginia. 

13. They would plan to provide guidance through the 
1980s. 

14. Institutional missions would be examined with an 
eye to a more structured higher educational system 
on the Shore. For example, a two-year institution 
could feed the four-year institutions that would feed 
graduate schools. 

15. The four-year colleges would abandon remedial 
education and leave that responsibility to the 
community colleges. 

16. Joint employment opportunities were to be consid¬ 
ered for all classes of employees and exchange of 
personnel might be instituted. Personnel might be 
exchanged from time to time for sensitive training in 
minority affairs. 321 

It wasn’t a complete solution, but it was a step closer 
than any other proposals. When the smoke cleared, as 
Salisbury State’s Self-Evaluation Report to Middle 
States said in 1975, SSC was “clearly ... a different 
institution than the one” it was in 1965. No longer was 
it a college whose primary goal was the training of 
public school teachers; it was indeed a multipurpose 
liberal arts college. 

Yet, despite the quarrels and internal struggles, most 
who taught at Salisbury during the Crawford years 
remember it as an exciting, vibrant, fun place to work. 
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There was a strong sense of family. Two quotes speak to 
that. Dr. Erskine recalled, “The first year I was here 
[Mrs.] Frances Fleming became really sick and I took 
two of her classes and someone else took the other two. 
And none of us thought about getting paid extra. That 
was the way it was—people went the extra mile. They 
would entertain candidates [and] never ask for any 
money. It was a real sense of a mission. I don’t want to 
make it too glamorous, but it was a great place to 
work.” 322 

Another perspective comes from Dr. Page. While he 
was dean, he and the president together interviewed 
every prospective employee. At one such interview, 
Crawford said he wanted to make Salisbury a “happy 
place to work.” Page remembered thinking, at the time, 
“That’s the biggest bunch of bull!” But, he said, “... He 
pulled it off. It was a happy place. In a way, he, like 
Devilbiss, protected us from any flak from the Board 
and let us do what we did best—teach.” 323 

Crawford perhaps summed it up best. “I think that 
Salisbury is different from most other colleges in a 
number of ways,” he said. “The most significant 
difference is that most everyone here really cares. They 
care about the quality of the job they do and they care 
about other people. I believe that most of our teaching 
faculty, librarians, grounds men, food service workers, 
housekeepers, maintenance personnel, administrative 
staff and [I know] the president would work here 
without pay, if they were financially independent. Most 
of us feel that what we do is important and rewarding. 
It’s more fun than work.” 324 
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The 1970s— 
The Students... 


Preparing for Senior Art Show 


Two med-tech students get hands-on experience at 
Peninsula General Hospital, 1974 

(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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In the 1970s athletics blossomed at SSC; 

here coaches collaborate 
(Photo courtesy of the Nahb Research Center) 
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The SSC Marching Bandy 1970s (Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 


The football team flays at Wicomico 
Stadium with the old Wicomico Civic 
Center in the background 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 


SUfootball players, 1970s 

(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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The arrival of the keg party! 


Dorm room , 1970s 
(Photo courtesy of the Nabb Research Center) 
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Chapter 8 

One Proper Constituency— 
SSC s Students 




changes 
occurred at 
Salisbury State 
College over the 
course of its first 50 
years. In some ways, it might seem that 
the greatest change was in the students 
themselves, but a closer look reveals the 
students may be what changed the 
least. 

In 1966, students’ social lives 
revolved around many of the same 
traditions and events that happened for 
years. Christmas Week, sponsored by 
the Residence Hall Association, was 
first held in 1965. Activities were 
planned for the entire week before 
Christmas and included a window 
decorating competition, an SGA- 
sponsored Christmas Social, a Christ- 
mas party for the children of faculty 
and staff, and a caroling competition. 1 
When it was decided that the College 
Chorus Concert and the 
Candlelighting ceremony would be 
separated, this was considered impor¬ 
tant enough to be reported in the 
campus news. Major coverage was also 
given to the fact that former art 
instructor Henrietta Purnell, who 
retired the previous year, donated a 
new large candle for the ceremony. 

Only the presidents of the SGA and _ 

the Senior Class would be lighting 
small candles from it that Christmas of 1966; “other 
participants would light their candles from the 
presidents.” 2 The ceremony retained its importance in 
the sentiment of the season, regardless of change in 
form. Formal convocations, initiated years before by 
President Devilbiss, were still held, though there was 
increasing absenteeism. 

The strength of tradition and the feeling of “family 
identity” on campus could be seen in many ways in the 
late 1960s. For example, a new dress code was approved 
by the SGA in fall 1969. In the interest of “moderniz¬ 


er. Norman C. Crawford, fifth president 

ing” College rules, only two categories of dress now 
were specified “Sunday dress” was required at all 
convocations and formal affairs, cultural affairs and the 
president s receptions, but no longer at Sunday dinner. 
“School dress” might be worn anytime except desig¬ 
nated formal occasions and in the main lobby of 
Holloway Hall during special events. The former attire 
consisted of a Sunday dress and shoes (no slacks or 
sandals) for women, and for men a coat, “tie or appro¬ 
priate neckwear,” long slacks, socks and dress shoes. 
The latter informal attire allowed slacks, shorts, 
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skirts 3 and blouses for women, and shorts for men. 
Shoes were required of both, however. Sue Hess, local 
businesswoman, community actress and TV personal¬ 
ity, returned to campus for Homecoming in 1987 and 
was asked about changes she had seen at Salisbury. 

“The most dramatic change that I remember in my 
four years at SSC was that when I got there girls were 
not allowed to wear slacks on campus and we had a 10 
p.m. curfew,” she said. “By the time I graduated there 
were co-ed dorms.” Hess also noted that when she 
enrolled as a freshman, there were 800 students on the 
SSC campus, and about 2,000 when she graduated. 4 

The old in loco parentis rule that assumed the 
College would act as the students’ parents was also 
disappearing. Federal law in the 1970s required all 
students to be notified in writing at least once each 
academic year of the provisions of The Family Educa¬ 
tional Rights and Privacy Act. No longer did deficiency 
reports go home to mom and dad, and when grades 
arrived at home in the mail, mom and dad were not 
allowed to open them without the student’s permission. 
It was a far cry from the Holloway era! 

“Meg” was still one of the most recognized and 
lovable fixtures on campus—the “school dog” who 
belonged to everyone. Although her official owner was 
Dr. Robert Elderdice of the English Department, she 
became the unofficial mascot and school pet since she 
first followed Elderdice to school one day sometime 
around I960. Meg had baths in the dorms, took meals 
in the snack bar, attended classes (when it suited her), 
possessed her own ID card and regularly made rounds 
at night with the security guards. 3 She was the “family” 
pet, the family being everyone at SSC. 

A new friendly face appeared on campus in 1970. 

He was not an administrator, nor an instructor, nor 
staff* person, or even a student. He was simply Bennie. 
Bennie Harper, though few knew his surname. If 
Bennie had earned credits for every class he sat 
through, he would have acquired enough to graduate 
dozens of times. Bennie lived in Ocean City where his 
family operated the Home Stretch Motel. He had 
become friends with Ward Lambert when Lambert was 
coaching track at Stephen Decatur High School and 
Bennie often ran with the students just for fun. When 
Lambert joined the Salisbury State Physical Education 
Department in August 1970, Bennie soon found a way 
to walk, run or hitch a ride to SSC. 6 

There were very few days he did not attend SSC for 
more than two decades. On campus, he wandered into 
first one class, then another. Quick to learn, Bennie 
usually could answer questions before the registered 
students, and his skill as a punster became legendary! 


Instructors began to take some pride in having Bennie 
attend their classes because he did not brook boring 
lectures or incompetent teaching. He went to all sorts 
of classes and his greatest distress was when he knew 
the College was closing for holidays or, heaven forbid, 
bad weather. No one ever seriously considered refusing 
Bennie admittance to class and it probably never 
occurred to anyone in the administration to send him a 
bill. Only failing health finally forced Bennie to leave 
Salisbury State in the 1990s. He was greatly missed. 

Another change in the late 1970s was the number of 
international students on campus. In the fall of 1978, 
there were five students from Korea, three from India, 
two each from China, England, Iran, Vietnam and 
Zambia, and one each from the Bahamas, Cuba, 

Greece, Guyana, Madagascar, Pakistan, Panama, Peru 
and the Philippines. Associate Dean of Students Audrey 
Stewart, whose job included helping international 
students adjust to campus life and seeing that the 
students received needed services, explained one reason 
for the sudden upsurge of international students. “The 
greatest attraction to SSC has been the introduction of 
a night course, ‘Compensatory English,’ taught by Dr. 
Leo Engler. A dozen of the 28 international students on 
campus are enrolled in [the] class, which he calls 
‘English as a Second Language’,” she said. 7 

By 1974, though, news coming from campus 
seemed quite different. Booze, sex and drugs seemed to 
permeate the campus air. The use of alcohol on cam¬ 
pus, confined to students over the legal drinking age 
and in the privacy of their rooms, had been considered 
since 1940, 8 but was not approved until the 1974-75 
school year. When the State of Maryland changed the 
legal drinking age to 18 in the early 1970s, Salisbury 
State suddenly had 1,900 legal drinkers on campus. 

The 1972-73 Student Handbook listed four rules 
regarding alcohol consumption on campus. [1] Con¬ 
sumption of alcoholic beverages was permitted in 
residence hall rooms provided all students occupying 
each room consent and in areas specifically designated 
and approved by the students and faculty on the 
College Center Program Board (CCPB). [2] Students 
could not drink in other College buildings nor in areas 
not stated previously or on the grounds of the campus. 
Specifically, drinking was not permitted in any public 
areas of a building such as hallways, lounges, bath¬ 
rooms, etc. [3] Alcohol could not be sold nor bought 
on campus. [4] No one under the legal drinking age, 

18, was allowed to drink at all. 9 President Crawford, 
aware that other colleges had opened “pubs” on campus 
to keep drinkers on campus and in a controlled situa¬ 
tion, made the decision to apply for a beer and wine 
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license. Thus, the College Center Program Board raised 
eyebrows when it attempted to obtain a license to sell 
beer and wine in the campus snack bar “only at campus 
events.” Center Director Dave Canoe, hired as director 
of student activities in August 1972, explained to local 
government officials that it simply was an effort “... to 
provide another option for the SSC student, not 
another public bar.” 10 The application was withdrawn 
because howls of protest were registered by area resi¬ 
dents, some alumni and even members of the College 
community. 

The use of drugs on campus was clearly prohibited 
by law, and student handbooks always specifically 
pointed out that fact. Nevertheless, by 1974, it was 
obviously enough of a problem to warrant the inclusion 
of an additional detailed statement of the penalties 
specified by state law for possession of marijuana. 11 In 
the early 1970s, there was some open use of marijuana 
on campus, students sitting on the lawn and smoking 
in plain view. A few students were expelled from the 
College for this, but the abuse continued. In December 
1974, the first instance of students expelled from the 
dormitories for violations of drug laws occurred. Four 
male students, along with one youth who did not 
attend SSC, were arrested for possession and distribu¬ 
tion of narcotics. The College found off-campus 
housing for them; they retained their status as students 
in good standing and were told they could apply for 
readmission to the dorms when the case was closed 
‘regardless of the outcome.” 12 In March 1975, two 
other students were arrested and dismissed from the 
dorm, pending their trial for smoking marijuana. 13 

Obviously, sex did not first arrive at SSC in 1970. 
Over the years, there were always stories about “that 
kind of girl,” or “lecherous old men,” or couples who 
“got in trouble.” The isolated dorm room off the 
balcony over the dining hall, if all rumors were only 
half true, was steaming for 40 years. There were plenty 
of incidents similar to the one that occurred in the late 
1950s when one not especially attractive young female 
student finally was asked on a date. Sign-in hour came 
and went but still she had not returned. Finally, in the 
wee hours of the morning she managed to awaken her 
roommate who crept down to open a back door, 
hoping to sneak her quietly back to their room. But oh, 
no - she wanted the world to know. Drunkenly reeling 
through the halls of the dorm she proclaimed the loss 
of her virginity at the top of her lungs, singing, “Ive 

lost my_ry,” over and over. Only the fact that the 

housemother usually “sipped” herself to sleep and could 
not be awakened by a diesel truck outside her door 
saved the poor student. 
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Dr. John Knowles, professor of modern languages 
for most of the last quarter of the century, recalled 
another female students story. It was a Saturday 
morning in the late 1970s, and Knowles remembers he 
was in his office working on the third floor of 
Holloway Hall. A knock [came on the door] and I 
opened it to a quite nice looking mid-30s woman, very 
open faced, well dressed. Politely, she asked to come in 
for ‘It was my dorm when I was an undergraduate. 5 Of 
course, being the gentleman I am besides not being able 
to turn down such a request from such a person, I 
opened the door fully, and let her in. She stood in the 
middle of the room, kind of under the window, and 
turned completely around. Then, quite deliberately, 
and definitely with the beginning of a blush, she 
pointed to a corner and said, ‘That was where my bed 
was and (pause) where I lost it. 5 With that, and with a 
deep crimson face but a very decided look of delight 
and pride, she left the room smiling. 14 

About the closest the “old” Salisbury State came to 
publicly acknowledging the existence of sex in the 
1960s was through the panty raid. In 1968, The Holly 
Leaf editor finally dared to report the occurrence of one 
and ran an interview with the “victims.” One girl quite 
candidly admitted, . the boys are trying to boost 
their own morale as well as the girls’... They just run as 
fast as they can so that they are not recognized ... I like 
them [raids] very much. I wish there were more .. ..” 15 

What a difference seven years made. The Flyer 
carried another interview of sorts, in January 1975; the 
actual report was of the results of a poll of SSC students 
taken by students in Sociology 411 on the questions, 

“In your opinion, could a couple have a successful 
relationship if they live together out of wedlock?” The 
fact that the poll was even taken on SSC’s campus was 
almost as interesting to pre-1970 alumni as the results 
of the poll. Ninety percent thought it would be quite 
probable that couples could be happy living together 
out of wedlock; 72 percent said “if the right opportu¬ 
nity presented itself, they would probably live with a 
member of the opposite sex without becoming legally 
married.” Eighty-five percent who wouldn’t live with a 
partner without being married would not condemn 
others who did; 59 percent thought marriage probably 
is not the only alternative for a couple that wishes to 
have children; and only 66 percent said marriage was 
probably for their future goals. 16 

The students’ opinions and their frankness in 
expressing them were reflections of society’s changing 
mores. Seventies students were part of that new “I- 
never-met-a-rule-I-could-like” generation. Most 
Salisbury students were far more conforming than 
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thousands around the country, though, and probably 
would have been viewed as “un-hip” by those at 
Berkeley. Dave Ganoe, who was at University of 
Delaware where students tried to take over buildings, 
observed, “... coming to Salisbury was like going back 
in time to the 1950s when students were respectful. 
Students were, in fact, more conservative than fac¬ 
ulty.” 17 

Still, in their own way, the students reveled in their 
personal freedom and independence. Chris Roberts 
came to SSU as a freshman in 1969. He admits now 
that he “... spent every night playing poker in 
Wicomico Hall” even though he was a commuting 
student. That year, he notes, was the year that changed 
everything; no one had really long hair, but hair did get 
longer. When he came to SSC, barely anyone had tried 
marijuana—perhaps less than five percent of the 
student body—but by the end of the year, Roberts 
estimated close to 80 percent had tried it. The alcohol 
of choice was “Cold Duck.” 18 An incident recalled by a 
faculty member illustrates the point as well. 

We were talking about power and its 
influence on behavior. I was asking for 
comments from students about their use of 
power in the dorms, trying to get them to 
see this issue as a daily thing, not only 
something only in a novel. A tough girl in 
the back raised her hand and said she used 
power all the time. She said she loved to go 
to the beach, wear something skimpy, lie on 
a towel as sensuously as she could and wait 
for the idiot boy who would invariably hit 
on her and stare at her breasts, fairly ample 
if I recall. Then she would stare at his 
crotch, hold her stare for a while, and then 
slowly, sadly, shake her head. After the class 
calmed down, I reflected that there were 
many lessons the University had to teach. 19 

A survey of the faculty in 1977 revealed different 
views of students. A report to the Faculty Conference 
on the faculty’s image of SSC students referred to them 
as “naive; need exposure to ideas, provincial; little 
cultural interest; passive; just gets by; personable; high 
morals; good people; lacks goals; not academically 
oriented; interested in getting a job; doing sports/ 
leisure activities; same as students anywhere in this type 
college.” The report went on to say, “The views ex¬ 
pressed by the faculty in this survey are compatible 
with faculty attitudes nationwide,” and cited an article 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education surveying 4,4 00 
professors at 161 colleges. The predominant faculty 
mood, it said, was one of pessimism. Approximately 80 


percent believed “there has been a widespread lowering 
of standards in American higher education.” 20 Students 
then were not very well prepared when they arrived at 
SSC. Moreover, the contrast of students from the 
Eastern Shore and those from the Western Shore was 
very marked, many faculty members remarked. Yet, as 
one professor observed, “There was a freshness and a 
kind of willingness to be taught. I had to work harder 
than before, but the rewards were just wonderful. It was 
a joyful time.” 21 Gains Hawkins, who came to work in 
the Public Relations Office in the 1970s, said students 
of the late 1970s were much more respectful than 
students in the late 1990s. 22 

Nevertheless, when fads swept through the nation, 
SSC was hit by a variety of crazes, one of which was 
“streaking.” The forerunner in the late 1960s and early 
1970s was known as a “nude run.” Every spring 
evening around midnight, 20 or 30 naked male 
students would run around the girls’ dorm yelling and 
generally raising a ruckus as the girls cheered them on. 
One boy added his own special touch by riding around 
on his motorcycle clad only in a safety helmet. Eventu¬ 
ally the security guards would arrive and send everyone 
home. The “nude run” became an official signal that 
spring had arrived. 

In 1974 the national fad was streaking—one or 
several nude persons dashing quickly through some 
public place. Of course, Salisbury students joined in. 
One young fellow “streaked” the library, another the 
dining hall, some the classroom buildings, and, of 
course, many around the dorms. “Streaking” became 
such a popular pastime that school officials felt com¬ 
pelled to formulate a policy on it; streaking, it was 
announced, would not be permitted in daylight hours. 
Violation of this policy would be penalized by expul¬ 
sion without trial or appeal. 23 

Nighttime streaking was okay though, and a mass 
“streak-in” was organized in early April. About 200 to 
300 students participated, recalled Officer Jack 
Bunting. About halfway through the festivities, Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Crawford showed up, she in a fur- 
collared coat. They stayed only for a short while, but as 
they left, he rather ceremoniously removed his coat and 
tie. The crowd roared with a cheer of “give me an N-O- 
R-M-A-N !” He replied with a raised fist in the “right- 
on” sign. Students said it “boosted campus morale to 
new heights.” 24 

The appearance on Salisbury’s campus of obviously 
undesirable behavior became noticeable about the mid- 
70s, and at least in this way, some students changed. 
Not only did the presence of drug use give concern. 
Vandalism, theft and lack of respect for the rights of 
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others were also in evidence. When the bookstore 
outgrew its quarters in the Student Union and moved 
into temporary facilities in Caruthers Hall in 1973, the 
old room in the Student Union became a game room 
for students. Mechanical games such as bumper pool, 
pinball and billiards were moved in. Within months 
none of the games were working; they were either 
broken or their parts all stolen or lost. A Flyer editorial 
pleaded for better student behavior, explaining that 
money from the games was needed to help defray 
maintenance costs in the Student Union. 25 

On the other hand, some incidents of vandalism did 
not fail to bring a smile or two. It had been many a year 
since Diana the Huntress found her way to the Salisbury 
Court House lawn, but townspeople were reminded of 
her with a student prank that occurred in the mid-70s. 
The Salisbury water tower a block east of campus was 
to be repainted. To protect the tower while it was being 
sand blasted and repainted, town engineers put up a 
10-foot fence with barbed wire at the top to discourage 
graffiti painters. A sign also warned that trespassers 
would be fined $300 for defacing property and possible 
jail time. The beautiful bright white tower was painted. 
Then a few days later, a large sign appeared on the 
tower—“SSU Pole Vaulting #1!” Coach Dean 
Burroughs still thinks it was one of his tennis players, 
an excellent student but unpredictable and spontane¬ 
ous! No one ever confessed however. 26 

Vandalism was a much more serious problem in the 
dormitories. Maintenance staff received five to 10 calls 
per week in 1974-73 to repair damages from negligence 
and malicious destruction. Storm windows were torn 
from their casings; holes were punched through closet 
doors and knocked in walls; at least one bathroom sink 
was ripped out of the wall; a hot iron was dropped and 
burned a hole on the carpet. The average repair bill ran 
from $10 to $40, but yearly totals were several thou¬ 
sand dollars. Maintenance personnel and Housing 
Director Robert Lovely said off-campus visitors did 
much of the damage. Chester and Choptank halls were 
hardest hit and they were the ones most often open 
“with all-night parties and constant visitors,” damages 
ran 50 percent higher there. Security Chief John Horn 
said there was little vandalism outside the dorms, 
however, especially when compared to other colleges of 
similar size. 27 

Regulation of student behavior was handled by a 
four-tier system of judicial boards and the composition 
and function of each was spelled out in a brochure 
given to each student. Initial contact between an erring 
student and the College judicial system began with the 
Individual Residence Hall Judicial Board. The next 
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highest level was the Residence Hall Association 
Judicial Board, composed of the president and secretary 
of the RHA, the vice presidents of each residence hall 
and members of the residence community chosen at 
random. Beyond that was the Student Judicial Board 
for both commuting and resident students; it was 
composed of one representative for every 200 full-time 
students. At the highest level was the College Judicial 
Board. Two representatives from each of the student 
body, faculty and administration of the College sat on 
this board; they could take action up to and including 
expulsion, as well as probation or suspension. Examples 
of the types of dishonorable academic behavior listed in 
the brochure included plagiarism, unauthorized sources 
of information (during an exam, for example), or theft 
of academic materials. 28 

In an effort to deal with student problems, Crawford 
hired Dr. Bob McBrien in 1971 to teach psychology 
and to counsel students. McBrien recalled his interview 
with President Crawford. “He spoke of breaking out of 
the old teachers college mode, of student-centeredness, 
opportunity for all and growth.” McBrien volunteered 
to help start a counseling group and the first year dealt 
mostly with problems of life transition and depres¬ 
sion. 29 

It was no coincidence that in spring 1975, resident 
assistants (RAs) also began weekly inspection of 
dormitory rooms—for health and safety hazards. 
Guidelines were “left to ... the discrepancy of RAs and 
inspection policies [varied] from dorm to dorm. Some 
[gave] notice of inspection once a week, others three 
times unannounced; some [checked] rooms weekly and 
others only once a month. Inspections [consisted] of 
examining state owned furniture, outlets, electrical 
appliances and general cleanliness.” But it was pointed 
out that “there [was] no searching through closets, 
drawers or under beds, according to housing offi¬ 
cials.” 30 

This kind of assurance reflected the trend to become 
more cognizant of student rights. Rules and regulations 
for dormitory living changed dramatically from the late 
1960s. When women students passed a new residence 
hall constitution in 1970, there was some disappoint¬ 
ment that rules regarding dormitory closing hours were 
not liberalized more than they were. 31 The womens 
dorms were closed at midnight Sunday through 
Thursday and at 1 a.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 
were opened at 7 a.m. daily. To leave earlier than that 
required permission from the dorm supervisor; to 
return after official lock-up (for girls under 21) without 
an “emergency” as an excuse meant disciplinary action 
could be taken. 32 
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By 1972, the distinction between women residents, 
over and under age 21, was dropped regarding when 
they could return to the dorms without fear of reprisal, 
though the lock-up hours remained the same. 33 The 
official closing hours listed in the Student Handbook for 
1973-74 did not specify womens residence halls as past 
handbooks had done, so presumably the policy was 
extended to all dorms. 34 Probably the reason for this 
was that the new Residence Hall Association Constitu¬ 
tion passed in March 1972 combined the government, 
offices and judicial system over the entire mens and 
womens dormitory system. That year also saw the 
initiation of a Student Resident Assistant Program. 35 
Another interesting change in the Student Handbook of 
1972-73 was the addition of the following policy 
statement under “Residence Hall Living”: 

The College does not construe its role in 
housing to be a custodial one nor does it 
presume to stand “in loco parentis.” Since 
students enroll in the College for primarily 
academic reasons, the College assumes that 
the residents are capable of self-direction 
and responsible decision making. Students 
come to the College from varied back¬ 
grounds, bringing with them already 
developed lifestyles, therefore the College 
residence staff envisions its role as a support¬ 
ive one ....36 

When Choptank Hall opened in 1972, it became 
the first co-ed dorm on campus. Each floor had two 
“clusters” of rooms for men and two for women, with 
10 students in each cluster. 37 With all these changes— 
co-ed dorms, RAs, elimination of curfew hours—it was 
necessary in 1974 to publish a separate Residence Hall 
Handbook containing all the detailed policies and 
procedures. 38 Clearly, the day of the “housemother” 
was over. 

By 1976-77, there were four traditional dorms (two 
for men and two for women), and two co-educational 
dorms—Chester and Choptank Halls. The new 
residence hall complex was a cluster-type dorm, but 
differed in that four double rooms were clustered 
around a living room, a kitchenette and two-and-a-half 
baths. Each cluster had its own entrance from the 
outside since there were no inside corridors. 39 

In 1975, Salisbury State students still secretly kept 
hamsters, fish, dogs and cats in the dorms, despite rules 
to the contrary. 40 They still complained that the 
washing machines and dryers rarely worked and long 
lines existed when the machines were operating. 41 At 
least two students, noticing there was nothing in the 
handbook prohibiting it, decided to make their dorm 


rooms special by moving in waterbeds. Alas, the 
students were asked to move them out. Housing 
officials cited their concern of leaks, the lack of space to 
store furniture displaced by them, and the fear of what 
might happen if many residents decided to bring in 
many of the water-heavy beds. 42 Campus clocks, even 
though they were new and supposedly advanced 
technically, still never kept the correct time. 43 Of 
course, students continued to complain about the 
dining hall food. When a new dishwasher was not 
delivered after being on order for over a year, the food 
service staff resorted to using plastic knives, forks and 
plates, which the students loudly protested. The 
dishwasher finally “was found on a loading dock” on 
the West Coast, and at least the complaints over plastic 
utensils ended. The food lines remained long and 
sometimes there was a “no seconds” policy when roast 
beef, shrimp or steaks were served. 44 Gripes over food 
are an integral part of college life. 

If the tedium became too oppressive, students could 
always find some sort of comic relief. The April 1, 

1975, issue of the paper, The Flyer> came out as The 
Plyer. True to its April Fools Day character, The Plyer 
carried one article titled “SSC Campus to be Relo¬ 
cated” and named the new site as Rabbit Gnaw, MD. 
The move was announced, it said, by President 
Crawford, “following a campus memorial service for six 
members of the Board of Trustees who drowned when 
the drawbridge over the Holloway Hall moat col¬ 
lapsed .... Prior to the flooding that created the moat, 
the area had been one of SSC s many excess parking 
lots.” 45 Other articles concerned “Seminars Held in 
Bell Tower” and the “Z Grade.” The new grade, it 
explained, was “the 10th time that the grading system 
has been improved in the last four years, [during which 
time] approximately 3.6 percent of the students 
received punitive grades that did not reflect their extra¬ 
curricular skills or the complex web of factors that 
effectively prevent a student from achieving ‘traditional’ 
academic success .. ..Z’s...will count toward gradua¬ 
tion.” 46 

For most of Salisbury State’s first 50 years, Home¬ 
coming was another almost-traditional subject of 
complaining. The students of the 1970s did not break 
this pattern either. “The campus attitude toward 
Homecoming seems to be predominantly negative, 
mixed with a large dose of apathy,” observed one 
student in October 1974. Another labeled SSC’s 
Homecoming as “all a bunch of garbage,” and a third 
commented that it was “a perfect waste of time. Besides 
that, a seagull should be Homecoming queen.” 47 In 
1975, a few events were planned that appealed to 
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students, but many were obviously aimed at older 
alumni. A Friday evening film was scheduled, as was 
the Maryland Folk Art Exhibit, in Blackwell Library’s 
second floor gallery. On Saturday, there were campus 
tours and the Alumni Association business meeting, 
followed by a field hockey game “on the Strawberry 
Fields” at 1 p.m., the football game in Wicomico 
County Stadium at 1:30 p.m., and at 2 p.m. a soccer 
game with the crowning of the Homecoming queen at 
halftime. The traditional afternoon tea was also at 2 
p.m. The evening began with cocktails at 6:30 p.m. 
followed by a buffet dinner and dance in the College 
Center. 48 

Apathy seemed almost to have won out over that 
other big holiday at SSC—Christmas. From 1968 
through 1974, it steadily declined in importance on 
campus. The College Chorus presented Christmas 
concerts that were reunited with Candlelighting, but 
their audiences were smaller and the event was less 
publicized. The December 13, 1974, issue of The Flyer 
made absolutely no mention at all of Christmas. The 
next year, however, seemed more like the “good ole’ 
days.” A front-page headline article of The Flyer started 
out: 

Salisbury State College will ring in the 
Christmas season this year with the College’s 
first annual Christmas Week. There will be 
Christmas caroling competitions as well as a 
tree lighting ceremony and a dance... 

Christmas Week is an effort by the RHA to 
establish Christmas spirit at Salisbury State, 
which in recent years has been lacking, said 
the president of RHA. 49 

For many years, Salisbury was known as a suitcase 
college. Every weekend everyone packed up and went 
home. About the only time students stayed around was 
on holidays when special events were planned—such as 
the Christmas Week program described above. Carol 
Bloodsworth, hired as a graphic designer in the Public 
Relations Office in 1974, was amazed at the unsophisti¬ 
cated writing in the first catalogue when she came, as 
well as the naivetd* of the statement, “On Saturday 
nights students love to stroll to the post office to get 
their mail!” For those who remained on campus, this 
must have been too much excitement to bear! 50 As the 
student population increased, so, too, did the social life. 

The 1968-69 Cultural Affairs Committee, charged 
with planning special events for the academic year, 
included Frances Fleming as faculty chair, John O’May 
as student chair and President Walter Smith. They 
scheduled five types of events for that year: artists’ 
series, art film series, lecture series, student perfor- 
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mances and four exhibits in the Art Gallery in 
Holloway Hall. The variety was impressive, but all 
planned events were carefully chosen as classic, tradi¬ 
tional and educational cultural experiences. In the 
artists’ series, for instance, there was a one-man Walt 
Whitman’s America show, a jazz concert, the American 
Shakespeare Company performing T.S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral , a poetry reading, a piano recital, a 
mime, the New York Theatre Company performing 
Othello and the University of Maryland Madrigaliens 
Concert. Eight art films were scheduled, including: The 
Pawnbroker, Mon Oncle, Henry V, The World ofApu, A 
Time to Die , and The World in Short. Lectures included 
topics such as the “War on Poverty,” “Decline of 
Freedom,” “Tibet and Buddhism” and “Panel on 
Contemporary Man—Who Is He?” Student perfor¬ 
mances featured the College Players presenting: My 
Fair Lady, A Delicate Balance, The Miser and a children’s 
theatre production. The Music Department gave 
Christmas and spring concerts and the Modern Dance 
Club presented a recital. 51 The next year’s cultural 
affairs offerings followed the same five kinds of pro¬ 
grams and similar selections. 

The changes in social life were obvious in the 
Student Government Association budget, even with 
inflation taken into account. The total SGA budget in 
1970-71 allocated $36,000, money raised from student 
activity fees. Of this, $1,555 went to special interest 
groups: Circulo Quijote, Photography Club, Phi Alpha 
Theta, Rowing Club and SNEA; $13,750 went to 
organizations performing a campuswide service such as 
the cheerleaders, chorus, Evergreen, The Holly Leaf, 
literary magazine and Sophanes Players. Of the remain¬ 
der, the Cultural Affairs Committee was allocated 
$6,850, the Student Life Committee $10,000 and the 
Student Union Board $1,150. 52 

Criticism of this budget centered on two points: [1] 
in some cases student activity fees paid by everyone 
were being used to benefit very small and, in some 
cases, exclusive groups (e.g. Circula Quijote and Phi 
Alpha Theta); [2] other groups were not really meeting 
students needs or wishes. 53 It was the latter criticism 
that the final three appropriations had to face. For 
example, the Cultural Affairs Committee requested 
funds for a “political speaker, the Gregg Smith Singers, 
the New York Rock Ensemble and [an art film] Oedipus 
Rex.” At least one student, a reporter for The Holly Leaf 
wanted to know “... what kind of political speaker we’ll 
get for $1,350 even more importantly, “many 
students feel that the culture’ offered ... is, at the very 
least, questionable .... The SGA could have given the 
majority of the students more of what they wanted had 
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they allocated more money to the Student Union Board 
for another dance ....” 54 Both the Student Life 
Committee (SLC) and the Student Union Board (SUB) 
55 sponsored dances (the SUB four class dances and the 
SLC three holiday dances). The rest of the “organized” 
social life consisted of the SLC’s presentation of two 
major concerts, a coffeehouse circuit and a film series. 56 

Even this program of offerings was almost lost that 
same year in 1970-71. A bill proposed in the state 
legislature that fall, if passed, would have made pay¬ 
ment of the activities’ fee optional. The bill was in 
reaction to “certain incidents involving other state 
colleges which created friction between the colleges and 
the legislature through activities such as bussing 
students to protests and the publication of so-called 
obscene’ literature at the expense of the students.” 57 
However, the bill was defeated near the close of the 
legislative session. 

Perhaps the potential threat of this proposal, com¬ 
bined with some student criticism, led to the formation 
in the spring of the Student Activities Board. It was to 
be primarily responsible for providing students with a 
varied activity schedule such as concerts, dances, films, 
coffeehouses, travel and student center events. The 
Student Activities Board was given a budget of $20,000 
for the 1971-72 school year and allowed to charge a 
small fee for concerts. Besides a fall semi-formal and 
spring formal dance off campus, the board also pre¬ 
sented a series of coffeehouses, a trip to Nassau, a ski 
vacation in the Alps and a trip to a Baltimore Colts 
football game. In the Student Center, the board 
organized Ping-Pong and pool tournaments, special 
holiday meals and an “ice cream night.” Its film 
committee increased the number of films shown during 
the week and in an attempt “to raise the maturity level 
of the program [phased] out the cartoon aspect of the 
series.” 58 Dave Ganoe, who came to Salisbury in 1972, 
observed that the intense growth of the College made it 
exciting to be the director of student activities. He 
worked closely with the Cultural Affairs Committee, 
but programming was largely left to him, working in 
conjunction with Frances Fleming, chair of the com¬ 
mittee. Ganoe began combining his budget with the 
small budget given to the committee and often was 
given some extra money by President Crawford. The 
total funds available over the next several years were 
approximately $15,000 and never more than 
$50,000. 59 In 1973, the Student Activities Board 
replaced the old Student Life Committee; at the same 
time, the Committee on Arts and Lectures replaced the 
Cultural Affairs Committee. The reorganization was 
short-lived. In 1973-74, the College Center Program 


Board (CCPB) took over the responsibilities formerly 
held by both committees. 

The SGA budget for 1973-74, then, allocated 
$28,500 to this CCPB. More specifically, it granted 
$11,000 for concerts, $5,000 for “social” use, $3,500 
for films, $3,500 for “culture,” $3,500 for lectures and 
$2,000 for operating costs. 60 This represented a total 
of $10,500 more than the Cultural Affairs Committee, 
Student Life Committee and Student Union Board 
received together in 1970-71, or an increase of 58 
percent. The next year, the CCPB had a budget of 
$33,000 but announced it planned to spend around 
$40,000; the extra money was to come from nominal 
fees charged students for some events “in order to 
assure quantity and quality.” 61 The Friday Night Flick 
Series, for example, charged a 50 cents admission fee. 
Included in that cost was free coffee before the films, 
selected short films and feature films such as Deliver¬ 
ance and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. Only 
faculty and students were admitted, and although there 
were two shows nightly, the shows were so popular that 
sometimes all the seats were taken. 62 All activities were 
student initiated and produced with the help of the 
College Center director and “invited faculty members.” 
Major speakers in 1974 included African-American 
activist Dick Gregory, Senator Harold Hughes and 
William Ruckelshaus who was a member of the Judicial 
Department during Nixon’s administration. Entertain¬ 
ers included actor Vincent Price, musician Charlie Byrd 
and the New Shakespeare Company of San Francisco. 63 

Some social activities were organized entirely outside 
of the SGA authorizations, of course. A Student Art 
Exhibit, started in spring 1970, became an annual 
event and featured drawings, paintings, ceramics, 
photography, prints and woodcarvings. 64 There were 
other special events sponsored by departments, classes 
and clubs. The “Special Events Calendar, Fall 1971,” 
for example, included: art shows, plays by the College 
Players and the Black Theatre of Prague, a modern 
dance recital by a professional dance troupe, a musical 
program by the SSC Music Department and a church 
group, a community concert, a three-part showing of 
the film series Civilization , and lectures such as “The 
Sports Scene” by Jim Bouton and the “The Draft and 
Other Social Issues” by David Harris. 65 

Even in those events planned by faculty or adminis¬ 
trators, there was a careful effort made to appeal to 
students’ likes and dislikes. In the case of the new 
CCPB, membership was composed entirely of stu¬ 
dents. 66 Furthermore, a publicity brochure stressed this 
fact: “Special events, films, lectures and orchestral 
programs have been tabbed ‘student experiences’ at 
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SSC. It is the policy of the College that students be 
responsible for planning, scheduling, promoting and 
funding these events. It becomes a learning experience 
to successfully carry out such a program.” 67 The social 
calendar presented by the CCPB in spring 1975 
provided an interesting array of activities, especially 
when compared with the seemingly “meager offerings,” 
just four years earlier in 1970-71 for the entire year. In 
the half year of 1974-75, activities included: 

1. An International Art Film Series on seven Sunday 
nights, with double features on two nights, featuring 
French, Hungarian, German, Japanese and Swedish 
films. 

2. A Friday Nite Flicks Series of 13 “Hollywood type” 
films. 

3. Three art exhibits sponsored by the Art Department 
in the gallery and a Senior Art Students Show. 

4. Two art exhibitions/sales in the Social Room. 

5. Five dances, four in the Student Union (including a 
Sock Hop Night) and one off campus. 

6. Two lectures, one by the Warrens, local residents of 
Worcester County, on “Ghost Hunters and 
Demonologists,” and one by Erich von Daniken, 
author of Chariots of the Gods and other works. 

7* The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra in concert 
(sponsored by the Eastern Shore Symphony Society) 
and a concert by Les Evans Orchestra and Voices 
(sponsored by the Community Concert Associa¬ 
tion). The CCPB bought tickets for these and 
distributed them free to students. 

8. Three events billed as “cultural events”—Keith 
Burger, pantomimist; Vincent Price as Edgar Allen 
Poe; and Richard Paul as W.C. Fields. 

9. One “pop” music concert. 

10. Several bus trips to athletic events. 

11. Games’ tournaments on campus. 

12. A coffeehouse circuit. 

13. A comedy film festival. 

14. A trip to Spain’s Costa del Sol. 68 

Several of the events listed above were free and open 
to the public. At least part of the expense of presenting 
those events was met by a separate fiscal grant to the 
CCPB by the state. In 1974-75, the grant amounted to 
$12,000 and was given “to provide for cultural func¬ 
tions for the community, as Salisbury is isolated from 
cultural events such as the Baltimore-Washington 
area.” 69 That created a real problem, however, of which 
the CCPB was certainly cognizant: how to please both 
the adult community and the student body? Indeed, 
the CCPB felt stretched a bit thin when it offered help 
to special interest campus organizations by co-sponsor- 
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ing events with the Veterans Club, the Black Student 
Union and the Residence Association. In those cases, 
money coming from activities’ fees paid by all students 
was used to help finance dances, but all profits went to 
the club and none to the CCPB. 70 However, the 
contrast between “culture” and “entertainment” was an 
even thornier policy issue. 

The SGA president and several students protested 
that too many of the events in 1974-75 were geared to 
the community although they were ostensibly for 
students. As evidence, they pointed to poor student 
turnouts, but good community attendance, at such 
events as the lectures by Vincent Price and von 
Daniken, and the two-night lecture by local eccentrics, 
the Warrens. Films, which were “on the whole aimed at 
the taste of the average students” were well attended by 
students; the only complaint about the films was that 
there was a 50 cents admission fee charged. The 
International Art Film Series attracted few students. On 
the other hand, a pop music concert held off campus at 
Delmarva Convention Hall, “aimed directly at the 
students,” drew an audience of about 900 (from the 
student body of 2,500). 71 CCPB Director Ganoe 
commented that no student money was spent to fund 
events intended for the community. 72 

Other critics agreed: 

More cultural events on campus are needed 
for the student population. This has not 
been the case—in the past as many have 
been brought here as services to the local 
area population. After all, the student’s [sic] 
are paying an activities [sic] fee for activities 
for them not the local public. 73 

The criticism was broadened to include the SGA 
itself. As one student said, “... We sincerely hope that 
the SGA will become a more active organization ... on 
behalf of the students’ needs. We hope it will begin 
serving as a liaison between the student body and the 
administration. ” 74 

Efforts were made to combine civic awareness, 
entertainment and cultural learning experiences. One 
of the much-publicized (and expensive) events in 
February 1976 was an appearance by Ossie Davis and 
wife Ruby Dee. Both were nationally and internation¬ 
ally known actors, on stage and screen, and Davis was 
active in the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), the 
NAACP, the Urban League, Students Non-violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. He was master of 
ceremonies for the 1963 March on Washington and the 
Solidarity Poor Peoples Campaign in 1968. Dee was 
awarded the annual Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. award 
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in 1972. The program was in conjunction with the 
Black Student Union (organized in 1972) during Black 
Awareness Week. 75 It was a coup for the CCPB, but 
most events were not of that caliber. During the late 
1970s, however, there were “big names” who appeared 
on campus—columnist Carl Rowan, social activist 
Father Philip Berrigan, African-American politician 
Julian Bond, musicians England Dan and John Ford 
Coley, policeman turned author David Toma and 
singer Don McLean, to name a few. 

Apart from the allocations in the SGA budget to the 
CCPB, the other major appropriations were to the four 
organizations, (administered jointly by the Communi¬ 
cations Advisory Board in 1974) the newspaper, The 
Flyer, the yearbook, the Scarab , (SSC’s literary magazine 
begun in 1970-71) and the WSSC campus radio 
station. Together, the organizations were awarded about 
$18,000 in 1974-75, but the year before they received 
independently a combined total of almost $22,000. 
This was despite the fact that the budget was greater in 
1974-75 than the year before. 76 Some of the money 
previously earmarked for these groups was shifted to 
the CCPB, some to augment SGA operating expenses 
and the rest added to the “cushion fund” to take care of 
emergency needs. 

As for the publication and communication vehicles, 
they also underwent their share of growth and change 
in the 1970s. The Scarab finally managed to get off to a 
rocky beginning in 1970. The next year, its budget was 
cut by the SGA from $3,000 to $2,000, despite the fact 
that most felt it “was very well received by the public 
not only in Salisbury, but in Baltimore and on other 
campuses as well.” 77 However, since the SGA Board 
decided there was no efficient way to distribute the 
literary magazine, (not every student had a campus 
mailbox), it was thought a cut in the number published 
would be in order and therefore would reduce the 
amount of funding needed. Unfortunately, no one 
asked the Scarab's staff about their plans for distribution 
the next year, nor was the editor informed that the 
SGA expected the publication quantity to be reduced. 

78 Nevertheless, by 1974-75, the Scarab was not only 
still in business but had managed to increase its publi¬ 
cation to match the growth in student enrollment. 

WSSC was the brainchild of a couple of students, 
Steve Shriver and Alan Chertok. In the spring of 1972, 
they managed to interest a few others and formed a 
planning committee. Shriver, a history major, ap¬ 
proached a professor of history, Dr. Nayland Page, with 
the idea. Page suggested that they speak with the 
Associate Dean of Students Audrey Stewart. Stewart 
had good contacts in the community and suggested 


that Shriver and Chertok visit the local stations, 
WBOC AM & FM, and WJDY AM. At the same time, 
Dean Stewart suggested that this undertaking call itself 
an “Ad Hoc Committee,” and she became the group’s 
advisor. Dr. Robert Wesley of the Speech and Theater 
Department and President Crawford all were interested 
and willing to help get the project running. Other 
students joined the group—Louis Schenker, Gary 
Crouch and James Turri. 

In April 1972, the SGA funded a visit to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., to see radio stations at American University 
and George Washington University, both student-run 
operations. That same month the committee held an 
open forum in Holloway Hall to determine the degree 
of student interest and to get feedback on their ideas. 
Shriver, Chertok, and Turri visited various college and 
commercial stations that summer, and in the fall, began 
soliciting donations of equipment. They collected two 
turntables, a patch board, two amplifiers, a tape 
recorder and various cables. They met with Page, 
Wesley and Stewart to discuss means of funding a 
student-operated carrier current AM radio station and 
made a formal proposal to the SGA, estimating they 
would need $4,151 for equipment start-up. The SGA 
rejected the proposal at first, but with the caveat that 
funding would be approved when a technical study was 
completed by a qualified engineer. Wesley, who was 
going on sabbatical the next year, brought Dr. Ken 
Wilkerson into the committee, and Dean Erskine 
joined the effort at the same time. The faculty was 
polled to determine who among them might have 
expertise in the project, and Professors Jim Welsy, Bill 
Horne and Dan Gallagher volunteered suggestions on 
programming and broadcasting. 

By February 1973, Wilkerson, by then the advisor, 
secured funding for the technical engineering study. He 
and the committee went to George Washington 
University campus station WRGW and authorized 
Allen Brewer, WRGW s engineer, to make a complete 
study of Salisbury’s needs. New student additions 
Robert Dunphy and David Finney brought experience 
from high school. Luis Luna and Rick Holloway (a 
University of Richmond transfer student who had 
worked at the university’s radio station) joined the 
effort. Brewer submitted his study to the committee in 
April, and the committee selected officers for the first 
time. They were: station manager, Steve Shriver; 
program director, Jim Turri; business and office man¬ 
ager, Robert Dunphy; campus relations officer Alan 
Chertok; and engineer, Rick Holloway. The committee 
wrote by-laws, which the SGA approved, and selected 
an eight-person board of directors chaired by the 
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station manager. The only major task remaining was to 
find funding for construction. 

Shriver met with President Crawford, Dean of 
Students Orem Robinson and Assistant to the President 
Joe Gilbert and “made the case that ... the College 
needed better communication among students ... [and] 
a radio station was the answer.” The administration saw 
that the students were sincere, had student body 
approval and faculty support, and therefore, Crawford 
decided that the College would fund the purchasing 
costs of the radio equipment. Materials were purchased 
in the summer of 1973. Stewart found a basement 
storage room in Manokin Hall for the studio. Engineer 
Holloway and others put in phone lines to four dormi¬ 
tories and the student dining hall, built the studio in 
Manokin Hall, and installed a 25-watt transmitter, 
amplifiers and related equipment. 

With the new equipment in place in October, Turri, 
Finney, Dunphy and new Staff Chief Gerry Barbierri 
began training prospective air personnel and formulat¬ 
ing rules for disc jockeys. All personnel, except for the 
station engineer, were unpaid volunteers. Local station 
WBOC donated about 300 LPs and 200 “45s,” and 
other records were borrowed and some bought in 
Cherry Hill, NJ. Dave Finney and Bob Dunphy drove 
to New Jersey to pick them up. 79 For a while, the 
bookstore donated three LPs weekly in exchange for 
advertising. No outside advertising was accepted. 

At 7 p.m., Monday, November 12, 1973, the station 
went on the air. Chertok, the first disc jockey, played 
“Enter the Young” by the group, the Association, for 
the first song broadcast. A disc jockey from WJDY, Jim 
King, was on hand to assist. Most of the news broad¬ 
casts were from WJDY s used Teletype, edited by the 
students. Campus news came from bulletin boards and 
from people calling in. The Geography Department 
assisted with weather reports. 

Broadcasts were limited that first year in 1973-74. 
WSSC was “on the air” from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. in 
the dining hall, from 4:30 p.m. to midnight all over 
campus on weekdays and from 4:30 p.m.-l a.m. on 
weekends. 80 The next year airtime was expanded from 
7-9 a.m. and 2 p.m.-2 a.m., Monday through Friday, 
and on weekends from noon-2 a.m. WSSC went on 
Salisbury cable on FM at 107,5. The station became a 
teaching tool for the Communications Arts Depart¬ 
ment. The station would broadcast football games, 
featured music, environmental reports, public service 
announcements and a free classified advertising service 
for students. 81 In 1974-75, seven disc jockeys were 
dismissed and weekly airtime reduced from 98 to 75 
hours. Advisor Ken Wilkerson explained that there was 
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a tendency for some DJs not to prepare the shows or to 
listen to suggestions. The changes, according to 
Wilkerson and the remaining DJs, would result in 
more quality in the shows. 82 

As a student-originated major innovation on cam¬ 
pus, the venture was by any standards, a huge success. 

It combined academic, social and cultural elements in a 
productive way. Alumni who worked at the station 
went on to work professionally in radio stations, 
ranging from Pocomoke, MD. to Santa Fe, NM. Since 
1999, WSSC has become the modern cable FM station 
WSUR and is still on the air. 83 

The newspaper had a more tenuous existence during 
the same period. Until 1971-72, the newspaper was 
known as The Holly Leaf and in many ways retained 
more of the flavor of the earlier Salisbury State than 
just its name. The format was essentially the same as in 
the 1950s and 1960s; even the masthead was largely 
unchanged. Timely news was seldom included because 
its publication was sometimes so slow and late. Most 
“news” stories concerned reports of student academic or 
athletic activities, publicity for upcoming plays, 
concerts, convocations and the like, an occasional 
interview with an administrator, news of faculty 
appointments or retirements. “Protest” feature articles 
or editorials, such as the ones questioning the SGA 
budget or bemoaning the messy and disorganized state 
of the Student Union, were few and far between. 84 
More typical was the academic emphasis displayed by 
the front-page headline article “Who’s Who Lists Nine 
Seniors.” 85 Who’s Who articles always made the front 
page, usually with pictures of the recipients. By 1971, it 
was obvious, though, that The Holly Leaf was in 
trouble. It was difficult to entice students to spend the 
many volunteer hours necessary to publish a newspa¬ 
per. The fact that there was no journalism class also 
seemed cause for dissatisfaction among students. The 
students were unable to obtain professional advice and 
received no academic credit for all their extracurricular 
work. 

Toward the end of summer 1971, one student 
decided to do something about the problem as he saw 
it. Tom McLaughlin, with the help of a few friends and 
sympathetic faculty members, introduced a new 
campus paper, The SSC Informer. The first issue came 
out in September. Since The Holly Leaf was unable to 
find enough student support even to get an editor or 
staff for the new school year, The Informer became the 
official College newspaper. McLaughlin, the son of a 
career officer in the U.S. military, said the paper 
“reflected the idealism of the peace movement of the 
times.” 86 Certainly, it immediately stirred controversy. 
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Following the publication of the first issue, at the 
October 7, 1971 meeting of the SGA, its president Ben 
Robbins proposed the formation of a Journalism 
Advisory Committee “to assist the editor of the SSC 
Informer to interpret laws against libel, harassment and 
attacks against personal integrity,” but not to censor. 
The proposal finally was dropped at this meeting but 
was resubmitted at the next. When the vote was taken 
the result was a tie and so it never came to fruition. 87 
The normally conservative College was visibly shaken 
by the conflict. 

Ecology, Vietnam and the “new morality” were issues 
emphasized in every issue of The Informer. The first 
issue s front-page article, which may have inspired the 
controversy, was about Dean Stewart s and the 
administrations decision not to distribute contracep¬ 
tives through the Health Center. Regular columns were 
“Look Around,” news shorts from around the world; 
“Wine and Cheese,” thoughts at random; and “Hey, 
Jude” and “Bo,” both personal reflections on college, 
community, sex, morality and war. Often articles were 
reprinted from around the nation and from other 
colleges; advertising came from Planned Parenthood of 
Colorado and the International Fund for Animal 
Welfare Inc. and similar organizations. The October 
1971 issue carried an article ridiculing the Miss 
America pageant. 88 When the Alpha Omega Biology 
Society organized an Earth Day Rally dedicated to the 
environment, The Informer gave it full play. The 
celebration was elaborate with a band, speeches and 
seminars, a tree planting and candlelight service at 
sundown, and in the Student Union, a casket covered 
with the ecology flag symbolizing the death of planet 
Earth. Despite all this, the turnout from students and 
faculty was poor. The Informer later pointed out, 
“Faculty members were requested to allow students to 
attend the rally; however, many did not comply.” 89 

In 1972-73, The Informer was incorporated and 
separated from the SGA. That action, added to the 
ever-present tension already existing between the two 
organizations, led to something of a showdown be¬ 
tween the newly elected SGA president and the editor 
of the Informer late in summer 1973. The two agreed 
on several points that the SGA demanded before the 
president would agree to fund the paper. The six major 
points were: 

1. the SSC Informer Corporation must be dissolved; 

2. The Informer staff was to be restructured under the 

SGA Communications Advisory Board; 

3. the appointment of the editor was to be an interim 

one subject to confirmation by the Communications 

Advisory Board; 


4. to restructure, the paper must agree to: publish a 
paper every two weeks, negotiate a printing contract 
to cover the entire year of 1973-74, deposit all 
money from advertising or other sources in the 
newspaper account in SSC’s Financial Services 
Office, make all financial agreements through the 
regular state system and appoint a business manager. 
The paper must also select a new name, obtain a 
new advisor, preferably a faculty member from the 
English or Communications Arts departments; 

5. the SGA would provide the membership of the 
Communications Advisory Board, a budget of 
$4,600 to $4,800 and all needed services such as 
typewriters and phones; 

6. the SGA would not censor the paper but the paper 
was to meet “acceptable standards of good journal¬ 
ism and [should] not show any intent to be slander¬ 
ous to any group or individual.” 90 

Despite this agreement, when the fall semester 
started the Informer was still incorporated, the first 
issue was late, the staff had not been restructured and 
there was no official advisor. The editor explained to 
the SGA president he discussed the legal aspects of 
dissolving the corporation but it was “a long process.” 
The president was unsympathetic and dismissed the 
editor. The SGA said it would be willing to give the 
editor a hearing with the Communications Board. That 
idea was challenged by the editor who said the board 
members were not SGA members. At that point, the 
SGA, deciding a paper was needed, interviewed several 
students and appointed one as the new editor of the 
new SSC Flyer. 91 The Informer died as suddenly as it 
had been born. 

The Flyer was not to be a reincarnated Holly Leaf 
nor was it to be the voice of protest and civic-activism 
that The Informer represented. Instead, it took on a bit 
of both; the emphasis in story choice and editorial 
subjects was on campus events, but it retained also the 
expose and protest flavor. Some felt The Flyer was 
characterized too much by the latter. In 1974-75, The 
Flyer not only reported events but named names in six 
particular cases. The cases were: the arrest of a student 
for breaking and entering the American Legion Post, 
the controversial resignation of a sociology professor, 
the football teams protest of its coach, the arrest of five 
students for selling narcotics, the expulsion of those 
students from the dorm and the College Judicial 
Review Board s refusal to hear the case. It was a serious 
conflict between individual right to privacy versus the 
“public s right to know,” and the editor expressed his 
awareness of that problem in an editorial: 

If we had not printed any of the stories 
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mentioned above, our campus would be a 
more peaceful place, but it also would have 
remained the largely closed society, which 
disciplined students and fired teachers 
without public comment heretofore. These 
few stories have opened the door a crack 
and we hope with your support to keep it 
open and let plenty of fresh air in. 92 

If the newspapers life was tumultuous, the 
yearbooks was dull in 1972. In what almost seemed to 
be an act of desperation, the students on the staff 
changed the name from Evergreen to Piecemeal and 
published it in two parts to include that years spring 
activities and graduation ceremony. The next year the 
name went back to Evergreen and the last page carried 
an almost tearful “explanation” from the co-editors: 

To the Student Body, Faculty and Adminis¬ 
tration of SSC: 

We are writing this letter to you not as an 
apology, but as an explanation. If you have 
been glancing through these pages and feel 
this yearbook lacks something, we would 
like to fill you in on the events which led up 
to its publication. In March 1973, the 
editor of the yearbook resigned and the 
matter was placed in the hands of the SGA. 
There were a few people who expressed a 
desire to try and save the yearbook from 
being eliminated. A new staff was appointed 
and began work the first of April. With the 
help of a few students, we were able to put 
together a yearbook despite the lack of time, 
funds and cooperation. For a school that is 
growing, as Salisbury State is, it would 
certainly have been a step backwards for us 
to lose a publication as important as a 
yearbook. This book may not win a literary 
award but it does show an effort to preserve 

a very important tradition_Hopefully, 

the situation ,which occurred in the publi¬ 
cation of the 1973 yearbook, will not 
happen again. We hope there are some 
students who feel saving this tradition is as 
important as we felt it was. At least for the 
benefit of the College in the future, we hope 
so. 93 

However, the situation did not improve. The 1974 
Evergreen carried another editorial: 

For the past two years, you have only to 
read past yearbook editorials to see the 
serious problems we have come across 
during publication. Now in 1974 the same 


situation has appeared. In August of 1974 
the entirety, as with the 73-74 Evergreen , 
was sent to college unfinished and the 
business of finishing the yearbook was again 
left in the hands of the SGA. We have 
endeavored to put together this yearbook 
with the help of a few dedicated people who 
spent many hours struggling to uphold the 
tradition of the college yearbook .... 94 

Finally, in 1975, there was no editorial. The year¬ 
book that year even included that years graduation 
pictures. The Evergreen seemed to be back on track. 

When Dr. Tom Erskine listed the achievements of 
which he was most proud as academic dean, he men¬ 
tioned five things. They were: the beginning of travel 
courses, the development of physical geography and 
geology programs, requiring description synopses of 
courses in pre-registration bulletins and beginning 
Thanksgiving break on Tuesday evening before so that 
students did not have to drive home on Wednesday 
night. 

However, at the top of the Erskines list was his work 
with Jim Welsh, an English professor, in developing the 
publication, Literature and Film Quarterly . 95 Although 
this was not a student organization, it did grow out of 
Welshs and Erskines interest in developing courses on 
film in the English Department. Erskines interest in 
film had begun while working at the University of 
Delaware. At Salisbury, Jim Welsh, who joined the 
faculty shortly after Erskine, shared this interest. The 
two went to the president late in 1971 and proposed to 
begin a journal at Salisbury State. His response was, 
“Well, go ahead and see what happens and put some 
stuff together.” They visited Temple University where a 
professor started a similar venture but discovered he 
had “all kinds of assistance and a big salary, and I knew 
that wasn't going to work [here] ...,” Erskine said. They 
cut back their plans somewhat, came up with a budget 
and asked for some money from Crawford. He gave 
them a small subsidy for first three years, then sold 
several subscriptions. That, he says, was “unbelievable!” 
The total budget in those early years was a couple 
thousand dollars. In 1972, they began distribution of 
the quarterly publication nationally, and later distrib¬ 
uted it internationally. Requests for subscriptions came 
from Western Europe, Canada, Australia and 30 other 
nations. The board of directors was expanded to 
include individuals from other countries. 96 The journal 
focuses on problems of adapting and transforming 
fiction and drama into film. It also covers film genre, 
theory and criticism. Recently the American Library 
Association recommended five film journals and 
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Salisbury’s Literature and Film Quarterly was one of 
them. 

For a student at SSC in the 1970s who wanted “to 
get involved”—but did not have the innovativeness to 
push to start a radio station, was really interested in 
creating a yearbook, lacked the sense of outrage needed 
to revolutionize campus journalism, couldn’t or didn’t 
want to get elected to the SGA—what did that student 
do when not in class or studying? Well, by the mid- 
1970s, the number and variety of clubs to join grew 
until it was actually quite a respectable number to 
choose from for the size of the College. 

In Salisbury State’s 50th year, there were over 30 
clubs or organizations 97 and even some “unofficial” 
groups such as a History and Political Science Club, 
Geographic Society (organized 1963) and a Chess 
Club. The Chess Club participated in its first team 
tournament in November 1973. Later, club members 
entered the sixth Continental and Pan-American Inter- 
Collegiate Chess Tournament in Detroit where it 
placed third against teams from Harvard, Penn State, 
Bowling Green, City College of New York and Hunter 
College. 98 By no sense of the imagination could any of 
these groups be considered “radical” movements or 
organizations. In fact, only once had there been even a 
hint of the arrival of such a group. In 1969, a notice on 
the door of the Student Union announced an organiza¬ 
tional meeting in front of Holloway Hall for Students 
for a Democratic Society, nationally known as the 
“notorious” SDS. It was intriguing enough to draw out 
a small group of students, Dean of Men George 
Volenik and Dr. Millard LesCallette of the History 
Department, all curious observers. But after waiting— 
and waiting—when no one appeared, the group 
dispersed, wondering whether the SDS agents had 
changed their minds or if it had all been a hoax. 99 

In the “flower-power seventies” one new event that 
became an annual one was Earth Day, the celebration 
of humanity’s bonds with the planet. Throngs of 
students, faculty and staff gathered near the center of 
campus and several took turns making statements and 
giving impromptu speeches. Dr. John Knowles, one of 
the orators, remembers being “... thrilled with what 
seemed to me as genuine caring about the Earth and 
willingly listening to what others had to say. It was a 
beautiful fall day and that whole area, was filled with 
kids. It felt as if all of us were in the thing together.” 100 

Most organizations in the early 1970s had a strong 
academic bent. One of these included in the 30-odd 
mentioned previously were primarily that—the Student 
Academic Affairs Committee, as it was called when 
formed in 1968-69, at the urging of President Smith. 


Its functions were twofold: “ acting as a thinking board 
and sounding student opinion concerning academic 
affairs, and making recommendations to the Academic 
Council concerning possible changes in or additions to 
the academic policies of the College.” 101 In its early 
activities, the committee recommended proposed 
changes in the Biology Department requirements, 
discussed changes in the cut policy, and helped estab¬ 
lish the new class schedule to have courses offered on 
Tuesday and Thursday or on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 102 An old club revived in 1970 was the SNEA 
(Student National Education Association) for prospec¬ 
tive teachers. 103 

The next year a Psychology Club was established and 
had 45 members by the end of the year. They worked 
with the Lower Shore Sheltered Workshop and visited 
area facilities for the mentally retarded that first year 104 
and went on to study a range of topics and undertake a 
variety of activities. The Business and Economics 
Society was formed in the spring of 1974 with about 
15 members, but before the end of the semester grew to 
40 faculty and student members. 105 Its major activity 
initially was the Sea Gull station project. 

The Drama Club underwent a particularly interest¬ 
ing metamorphosis in the 1970s. Rod Wilson, who had 
created unprecedented enthusiasm among SSC stu¬ 
dents and the community audiences with his extrava¬ 
ganza Broadway musical and drama productions, 
produced Mame as his swan song in that genre in 1969- 
70. Wilson resigned at the end of that year to go back 
to graduate school 106 and was replaced by Dr. Richard 
Andrew. Andrew made it clear to Chair Bob Wesley 
that he could not do musicals, but would present other 
kinds of productions. As it turned out, his interest and 
forte was in modern theater with plays such as Max 
Frisch’s The Firebugs . After two years of rapidly declin¬ 
ing student and audience interest it was clear that 
Andrew simply could not provide the flexibility needed 
in SSC’s dramatics. 107 He left in 1972 and went on to a 
college with a larger drama department where his 
talents rounded out nicely their total offerings. His 
leaving was not entirely an amiable one, though. 
Andrew told an Informer reporter, “I have something to 
sell and Salisbury is not buying it.” He said that he 
“felt ... stifled and bound at Salisbury and could not 
continue in his present direction.” 108 

Dr. Paul Pfeiffer, director of Salisbury State’s Theatre 
since June 1989, came to Salisbury as a student in fall 
1971. That was the last year that speech and drama 
were part of the English Department. When the new 
Communications Arts Department formed the next 
year, Dr. Bob Wesley moved from the English Depart- 
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ment to chair the new department. In 1971, Pfeiffer 
also auditioned and got his first part as the lead role in 
the year’s first production. At that point, he recalls, 
student theatre was a nice diversion, but was better 
attended by the College community then than since. 
Most of the faculty used to come on opening night. 
Then, after Andrew left, Dr. Leland Starnes came, and 
the entire program changed. 109 

Starnes came to SSC with impressive credentials. 
Holding a D.F.A. degree from the Yale School of 
Drama with a specialization in directing, he had taught 
at the Yale School of Drama, directed the Yale Dra¬ 
matic Association for eight years and was director of 
university theatre at the University of Pittsburgh for 
four years before coming to Maryland. 110 He was 
made aware of Andrews problems, and while Starnes 
did not promise a return to the Wilson era, did agree to 
Wesleys suggestions that there should be one big 
production of the Broadway or Shakespeare type each 
year. 111 Starnes told The Informer reporter: 

Were going to begin ... in the enthusiastic 
intention to involve our students—and 
thereby our audiences—in active interpreta¬ 
tion of the works of the important artists of 
the more traditional theatre forms even as 
we undertake experiment in the revolution¬ 
ary methods and modes now being prac¬ 
ticed by provocative, avant-garde groups all 
over the world. And to dispel any impres¬ 
sion that we breathe too heavily with 
awareness of our own profundity and 
significance, we re going to begin our season 
with a projection of one of Americas 
lightest and brightest musicals. We re 
determined that the new Salisbury State 
Theatre will be for everyone a place of rich 
vitality and joy. Significant theatre—if it is 
indeed significant—must be an event that 
its audiences attend with a sense of pleasur¬ 
able anticipation and excitement rather than 
from any heavy awareness of duty or 
“cultural enrichment”; truly fine theatre, we 
all know, arouses, within its viewers of every 
level, the excited curiosity to see even the 
direct truth carried out to its logical culmi¬ 
nation because of its very theatricality. This 
is the wild and free kind of theatre that 
were going to try like hell to bring to 
Salisbury State in our new season. 112 

According to Pfeiffer, Starnes began by solidifying 
the structure of the plays. More industrious and 
demanding than Andrew, many students did not 
immediately understand his style. First and foremost, 
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he did not think of SSC theatre as academic theatre but 
more of a repertory company in a professional environ¬ 
ment. Starnes told students to always aim higher than 
they thought they could do. He had no qualm about 
getting rid of people if they did not agree with his 
vision. 

Starnes also ran the program as a business. It was 
Starnes’ decision to start selling tickets to the commu¬ 
nity. In a promotional brochure, season tickets were 
advertised at $10, with individual admissions at the 
door at $3. Sponsor memberships sold for $13. Sub¬ 
scribing members got select seats at the performance of 
choice, seating preference in advance of the opening of 
the box office, a newsletter and tickets to at least five 
theatrical events, to include three major productions 
under faculty direction, at least one production by 
Salisbury State Theatre Society and the fourth annual 
High School Drama Festival. 113 In the same brochure, 
Starnes wrote: 

Obviously, since our theatre is an educa¬ 
tional organization, foremost among our 
reasons for being is our wish to make the 
experience of fine theatre available—at 
realistic prices—to those who might not 
otherwise ever know it .... We expect to lose 
money on each production! ... we must 
appeal for support from those leaders of our 
community who are already perceptive 
enough to recognize the educational and 
humanizing powers of the theatrical art 
form; if light is to be shed, ... it must be 
generated by those with the vision to 
perceive the darkness that does exist. 114 

True to his word, Starnes’ first production was the 
popular Broadway musical, Guys and Dolls. The 
College production featured a 24-piece orchestra drawn 
from SSC students and faculty, local high school 
students and teachers, and area residents. It played for 
four nights in November. 115 For the rest of the year he 
scheduled “an original realistic play,” a play by a young 
English playwright, a collection of short experimental 
theatre pieces and a student-directed play from the 
classic dramatists. He also announced plans to work 
toward summer theatre productions and a children’s 
theatre. 116 The next year the SSC Theatre, the new 
official name for the drama group, opened the season 
with the drama, Wait Until Dark . 117 Four other produc¬ 
tions were scheduled for that year and a similar calen¬ 
dar was presented in 1974-75. The mid-1970s, said 
Pfeiffer, were Salisbury Theatre s “golden years.” 118 
Salisbury built a statewide reputation for having a great 
theatre program, said Richard Culver, also active in the 
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theatre in those years. 119 

In the spring of 1980, Starnes took a sabbatical and 
toured with a theatre company for several weeks. In 
May, he was in New York City on his way to an 
audition. Suddenly he suffered a heart attack on the 
street and died. The tragic news was greeted with 
disbelief and great sadness at Salisbury. Earlier that year, 
Pfeiffer, then a SSC graduate teaching in a public 
school, visited with Starnes. He asked Pfeiffer, who was 
a bit frustrated in his job, what he wanted to do and he 
said, “I want to do what you’re doing.” Starnes replied, 
“Well, you’d better get out there and get some letters 
after your name, boy!” 120 Pfeiffer took his advice 
seriously and shortly after began graduate study. He still 
says he is especially grateful that he had the chance to 
work with Starnes, who immensely shaped Pfeiffer’s 
work. 

These changes in the public face of SSC dramatics 
coincided with, and perhaps indirectly helped pave the 
way for, other important academic changes. This was 
true also in music. At one time, when “Dr. Jessie” was 
the entire Music Department, there were two kinds of 
musical activities at SSC. Everyone took courses in 
music literature (the history of music) and how to teach 
and/or incorporate music in teaching public school. For 
those who just liked to sing there was the College 
Chorus. Then with the shift to liberal arts other kinds 
of music courses were possible and desirable; that 
meant the addition of more professors in the depart¬ 
ment and more professors meant the expansion of 
musical performance groups. The first additions came 
in 1971-72 with the formation of the Brass, Woodwind 
and Combined Wind Ensembles. 121 

Two years later, coinciding with the introduction of 
football, a marching band to perform at football games 
was organized. A Concert Band and Jazz Ensemble 
were formed to give performances both on campus and 
on tour. Membership in any of these groups carried one 
credit per semester. 122 The Chamber Music Ensemble 
made its debut on January 27, 1975, 123 and carried 
one semester credit hour. The vocal groups grew in 
number as well. Small groups of the Chorus were 
always organized as the Men’s Chorus, Ladies Ensemble 
or Madrigal Singers whenever there was interest and 
sufficient numbers for such subdivision. Gradually 
other voice groups also were formed on a permanent 
basis. The Chamber Choir, for example, with Professor 
Ray Zeigler as director gave its first concert in February 
1975. 124 In music, as in drama, social activity was 
considered a learning experience, as well. 

The same mix of academics and socializing was 
evident in the early fraternities. The oldest fraternity on 


campus, though not one of the Greeks, is Phi Alpha 
Theta, national honor society in history. Salisbury’s 
Chapter, Eta Iota, was founded in 1959. It remained 
the only fraternity there until 1967 when Alpha Psi 
Omega, national honorary dramatics fraternity ap¬ 
proved the formation of Salisbury’s Sigma Omega 
chapter. 125 Both of these had academic requirements 
and membership was open by invitation only, however. 
Their activities therefore were limited to a small 
number of students, although occasionally a bigger 
event might be promoted by one or the other. The 
College’s first marathon dance was one such event. 
Alpha Psi Omega organized it in November 1970 to 
raise money so that a musical could be produced in the 
spring. 126 

The Alpha Omega Biological Society was formed by 
the Biology Department in fall 1971, but, unlike the 
previous two fraternities, was opened to anyone 
interested in biology and who elected to join. 127 In 
April 1975, however, the national honorary society in 
biology, Beta Beta Beta, authorized the SSC Lambda 
Psi chapter. 128 Psi Chi, the national honorary society in 
psychology, initiated its first members on SSC’s campus 
in February 1975. 129 Phi Kappa Phi, national interdis¬ 
ciplinary honor society, was chartered among several 
faculty members on campus in September 1974 130 and 
welcomed its first student initiates the following 
April. 131 

Social fraternities and sororities did not sprout so 
easily. For years, while SSC was still primarily a teachers 
college, the fraternities and sororities were quietly but 
firmly resisted by the administration and by most 
students. Some said there was a kind of elitist nature 
about them that rubbed against the grain of future 
school teachers dedicated to the democratic character of 
free public education. 

Then came the 1970s, hundreds of new students 
each year and new majors. It was a time Dr. Crawford 
later described as “searching and rootless.” The fact that 
too many strangers dropped in a strange place in such a 
short time was almost traumatic. There weren’t enough 
cliques, clubs or groups for everyone to be attached to. 
Consequently, the students wandered aimlessly around 
campus in their leisure time, went home on weekends 
and generally felt little or no real loyalty to the school. 
Salisbury’s traditions were patterned for a small family- 
type atmosphere—Candlelighting lost the drama of its 
simplicity when thousands of students were involved. 
How could just a few impress on many the sincere 
reverence always held for such a tradition? So why even 
expect thousands of new faces at the ceremony? With 
no room for the old traditions and inadequate commu- 
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nications to spread their meaning, too few clubs, 
overcrowded dorms that often bred antagonism rather 
than friendship, perhaps the time had come for other 
social groups, such as fraternities and sororities. Thus, 
the Greeks arrived. 

Sigma Nu, the first on campus, opened a local 
chapter in spring 1975. Professor James Burgess served 
as advisor to this national social and service organiza¬ 
tion. The chapter accepted as its first projects helping 
organize patients’ carnivals at Deers Head Hospital and 
Holly Center. 132 Zeta Tau Alpha, an international 
fraternity for women, established a local colony with 25 
founding members also in the same semester. The 
fraternity supported the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens as its national philanthropy. Even 
now, the local chapters are encouraged to perform a 
variety of service works for the campus and community. 
133 Sigma Phi Epsilon, the second largest social frater¬ 
nity, was the third national fraternity to establish a local 
chapter on campus that spring. 134 These, and others 
formed since, have indeed helped forge a special bond 
for students to SSC. 

The multiplication of special interest clubs also was 
important. Students in 1974-75 could choose from 
such groups as Circula Quijote, French Club, Geo¬ 
graphic Society, Modern Dance Club, Photography 
Association, Pre-Med Club, Psychology Club, PEM 
(Physical Education Majors) Club, several religious 
organizations and the Black Student Union (BSU). 

Perhaps just as important, or in some ways even 
more so, in inspiring school spirit was the revolutionary 
change in the athletic program. In 1968, there was so 
.little involvement in intercollegiate athletics that Deane 
Deshon, a physical education professor, felt compelled 
to submit an article to The Holly Leaf to explain the 
kind of conference of which SSC was a participant. “It 
has come to the attention of the Athletic Department 
that the student body does not understand the relation¬ 
ship of Salisbury State and the two athletic conferences 
to which it belongs,” he wrote. 135 He said that 
Salisbury belonged to the NAIA, National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics, in District 19, which 
included Eastern Pennsylvania, Eastern Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. He explained 
that the NAIA sponsored national competitions in 
basketball, football, track and field, baseball, cross¬ 
country, golf, tennis, swimming, wrestling, soccer, 
bowling and gymnastics. 

Salisbury State College, in 1967-68, also became a 
member of the regional Delaware Valley Conference 
(DVC). DVC recognized championships in cross¬ 
country, soccer, basketball, tennis, golf, table tennis, 
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bowling and baseball. In its “rookie” year of member¬ 
ship, SSC won the DVC soccer championship, in 
fact. 136 

For the most part, though, sports generated limited 
participation and enthusiasm. The struggles of crew, a 
new sport, to stay alive almost seemed to pique more 
interest in 1968 and 1969 than did the successful 
exploits of older recognized teams. After beginning in 
spring 1968, under the leadership of Coach Douglas 
Sergeant, a local resident who helped initiate the sport 
at the College, the SSC crew was expected to continue 
its exciting growth. The next year Sergeant moved away 
from the Shore and was replaced by Frank Schipperyn, 
a native of Holland who previously worked with the 
local Symington Wayne Company and who volun¬ 
teered to help the young team. Schipperyn even spoke 
of plans to eventually carry the Salisbury crew on a 
European tour. 137 Schipperyn started the team on a 
rigorous training schedule, European-style. Oarsmen, 
who had experienced both the American style of 
training the year before and this new program com¬ 
mented, “I think hes trying to kill us but that’s what 
makes a winning team,” and “He’s dynamic, constantly 
coming up with new exercises, each of which seems 
perfect for rowing. I’ll bet we haven’t followed the same 
training schedule twice.” 138 They were impressed with 
his habit of exercising and running right along with 
them, and” ... That after each exercise is complete, he 
says ‘Thank You’. 139 

The crew formed a club, complete with elected 
officers and dues, and in the fall seemed enormously 
enthusiastic. They even developed a seal, made of the 
seal of the College backed by two crossed oars. 140 In its 
October 1968 meeting, the Southern Rowing Associa¬ 
tion, an intercollegiate organization, approved SSC’s 
application for membership. 141 

Sadly, by spring, interest was waning. The crew’s 
vice-president wrote: 

Everything went along enthusiastically until 
they got on the water. Interest then began to 
lag, enthusiasm was all but non-existent 
[sic], and many plans were dropped by the 
wayside. The crew agreed that during the 
winter months they would recondition their 
oars .... The last month of the fall rowing 
season seemed aggravating for the crew 
because it was a problem for them to find 
enough oars in good enough condition with 
which to row. This not only happened once 
or twice, but nearly every morning for that 
last month. Once the men were even sent 
back to school because there weren’t enough 
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oars to row both the four and eight shell. 

Now with the spring rowing season nearly 
upon us, the crew launches itself with little 
hope for an effective means of propul¬ 
sion .... 142 

It was not only bad oars. The dock and ramp went 
unrepaired, a rowing barge was never built; plans for a 
Southern rowing tour over semester break were 
scrapped; their eight oared shell did not get overhauled. 
Inadequate funding was some of the problem; but part 
of it also simply was apathy. That, plus “a general 
discontent among the oarsmen, stemming from a 
difference of opinion [over] how crews should be 
boated, pre-race strategy, financial standing of the club 
and the general overall operation of crew,” 143 left the 
future of rowing at SSC much in doubt. 

Still, they managed to weather the storm and by 
September 1969, the club began its second full season. 
There were changes, however—Schipperyn returned to 
Europe and was replaced by George Volenik, assistant 
dean of students and the person, more than any other, 
who was responsible for the sport of crew coming to 
Salisbury. Much of the funding for the team came 
directly from Voleniks pocket. The four-oared, eight- 
oared and doubles sculling shells were bought by 
Volenik and donated for the teams use. 144 Volenik 
supervised fall training—calisthenics and techniques on 
land and rowing on the Wicomico River—and sched¬ 
uled scrimmages with such schools as Washington 
College. In January, SSC ’69 graduate Jim Krauzberg 
took over the land training duties. Even though “some 
of the freshmen oarsmen were not able to survive the 
stiff athletic coaching of Mr. Kreuzberg,” 14 team 
members stuck with it, including three seniors who 
were marking their third year with the club. 145 They 
could not know it, of course, but no one would break 
their three-year record membership. 

In fact, the future looked brighter by spring 1970. 
The team applied for acceptance as an intercollegiate 
sport. As a sign of its good faith, the team offered to 
give the College its equipment valued at $14,000 new 
or half that used, which included four eight-man shells, 
one four-man shell, 14 hydraulic rowing machines, a 
boat trailer, float deck and ramp and other miscella¬ 
neous equipment. In return, the team asked only for 
“the acceptance, recognition and benefits given other 
intercollegiate sports ... such as appropriate awards, 
uniforms, traveling costs, nominal maintenance 
expenses and the full use of College training facili¬ 
ties.” 146 Since this was a unique path to becoming an 
intercollegiate team, the crew circulated a petition 
among students for support. 147 This was to no avail. In 


the opinion of the Athletic Department, there simply 
was not enough interest to justify the change at that 
time. 148 

Nevertheless, the Athletics Department did later 
make an effort to meet the team part way. For the 
1971-72 academic year, the department agreed to hire 
1970 graduate and ex-oarsman George Mason as 
special part-time faculty to coach the rowing team. It 
was a demanding responsibility, and for a new high 
school teacher trying to meet this responsibility in his 
spare time, an almost impossible one. Volenik resigned 
from his position at SSC in the summer of 1971. 
Without his leadership, such a vital element to the club 
since its founding, there was a real decline in student 
and team interest. 149 Like an old soldier, the team just 
seemed to fade away. 

There was an ironic postscript to the clubs fate. 
Some time after the club dissolved and rowing was a 
memory, teenage vandals broke into the boathouse in 
nearby Shad Point where the shells and equipment were 
stored. They stomped holes through the fragile shells, 
broke the oars and generally wrought havoc. Despite 
the considerable monetary value of the damages, when 
the youngsters were caught they were not punished. 
Volenik, who still owned what was left, restored what 
was possible and later donated most of the equipment 
to other colleges and to the St. Michaels Maritime 
Museum. 150 

Some people believed the real reason the Rowing 
Club was not fully accepted as an intercollegiate sport 
was because it was not visible enough. Rowing is a non¬ 
spectator sport. Certainly, it does not attract the crowds 
one sees at football, basketball or baseball games. 
Salisbury State College in 1971-72 was about to 
incorporate three new intercollegiate sports: football, 
lacrosse and wrestling, one of which—football—was 
quite expensive. If a school is going to spend a lot of 
money, it only makes sense to spend it where the results 
will be most visible. Of all the changes at Salisbury 
State in the 1970s, certainly athletics were the most 
visible. 

Students coming to SSC in 1968-69 were told that 
there were three intercollegiate sports for women—field 
hockey, basketball and volleyball—and three for men— 
soccer, basketball and baseball. Men also had a choice 
of intramural touch football, basketball and softball, or, 
among recreational sports on an informal club basis, 
archery (hunting), boxing, wrestling, volleyball, 
fencing, track, gymnastics, tennis and golf. There also 
was a co-ed bowling league sponsored by the Womens 
Athletic Association. 151 

From 1972 to 1979, however, the number of sports 
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teams almost doubled. Almost every team distinguished 
itself in terms of a successful program. Baseball com- 
peted in NCAA South Regional Playoffs in 1977 and 
1978. The womens field hockey record was 26-4 in the 
last two years of that period, with six of the 1977 team 
members selected for National Championship play in 
Denver, CO. Mens lacrosse participated in the NCAA 
College Division Playoffs in 1975 and 1977. Womens 
basketball in 1976 won a berth in Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women Small College 
National Championships in California. Wrestling, 
under the direction of Mike McGlinchy, in four years 
went from a 5-4-1 record to a 14-4 record in 1976 and 
a second straight Mason-Dixon Conference Dual Meet 
Championship. The record for four years was 58-13-1. 
Both mens and womens tennis teams distinguished 
themselves. Football won a post-season contest in 
Puerto Rico 61-0 over Inter-American University in 
1976. 152 Salisbury students also competed in swim¬ 
ming, track and field, cross-country, golf and indoor 
track. Intramural mens sports by the mid '70s included 
touch football, cross-country, tennis, bowling, place- 
kick, three-man basketball, bowling, foul-shooting, 
five-man basketball, Ping Pong, tennis, softball, 
horseshoes, volleyball, Frisbee and bowling. 153 

Salisbury also moved into the Mason-Dixon Athletic 
Conference (dropping its DVC membership) and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association in September 
1974. The womens teams were also members of the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
(ALAW), Eastern and Maryland Divisions, as well as the 
U.S. Lacrosse, U.S. Field Hockey, Washington College 
Field Hockey and Baltimore College Lacrosse associa¬ 
tions. Recreational sports included racquetball, weight 
control, gymnastics, dance and swimming. 

As amazing as this growth was, this was not the 
complete scope of the change. It involved an attitude 
and emphasis shift as well. For example, a promotional 
brochure for the College published in 1969 devoted 
two pages to athletics and 14 pages to the rest of the 
College activities. 154 In spring 1976, a similar publicity 
brochure featured athletics on four pages out of 16, or 
one-fourth of the pamphlet. 155 The newest and 
architecturally most spectacular building on campus 
was Benn Maggs Physical Activities Center, the physical 
education building. Physical education became one of 
the largest majors at the College. 

In 1972, Dr. Alethea Whitney was appointed chair 
of the Physical Education Department. Always a great 
believer in the academic side of athletics (scores of 
students recall losing points on a test on the rules of 
some sport because of spelling and grammar errors!), 
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she introduced the same sense of scholarship and 
professionalism in the department. Tennis coach Dean 
Burroughs recently recalled that Whitney was “a great 
organizer. When she asked for a report in writing, she 
said she actually wanted us to turn something in! The 
first year we had to get used to that, but after that we 
got the idea!” 156 

Whitney also had a keen eye for any improprieties 
on campus. Ganoe recalled one afternoon she called to 
advise him that there was an offensive poster in the 
Snack Bar in the Student Union building. Whitney 
knew he would want to know so he could remove it 
and it would no longer be offensive to the “fairer sex.” 
Ganoe went looking for the poster, but could not find 
one he thought offensive. He sent several female 
students to look and none of them could find anything 
offensive either. The next day, Whitney called to 
remind him he had not removed the poster. Ganoe said 
he had looked and had not seen it, but he would take 
one more look. The solution he decided on was to take 
down ah the posters! 157 

The addition of a physical education major helped 
prompt the addition of a number of new intercollegiate 
sports, including football, lacrosse, cross country, 
wrestling, track and indoor track. Certainly, much of 
the impetus came directly from President Crawford. 
Crawford was proud of his close association with 
students. “I know most of the people in athletics, the 
theatre productions, cheerleaders, band members, The 
Flyer people, Residence Hall Association officers and 
Student Government Association officials. Following 
their development through their life here at the College 
is a very rewarding experience, he once said. 158 
Crawford was a member of the intramural bowling 
league for several years until his schedule became too 
full. 159 In the keynote address at the International 
Conference on Sport, Education and Human Values, 
hosted by Salisbury State in spring 1977, Crawford told 
the audience: 

I have very strong feelings about sport 
developed by my own experiences since 
boyhood and I have very strong feelings 
about the human and educational values of 
sport, largely developed, during my presi¬ 
dency here at Salisbury State College. 160 

Academic Dean Erskine and Associate Dean Kundell 
complained that when they needed to see the president 
they could find him only by going over to the football 
or lacrosse practice fields. 161 Later, Dean Page agreed 
that Crawford was a “frustrated jock,” but Page also 
emphasized "... never once—not one—did I have to 
bend an academic rule for an athlete. He [Crawford] 
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never asked for that; it just wasn’t done. I don’t remem¬ 
ber ever writing a waiver for an athlete.” 162 

Echoing the focus on the educational value of 
athletics, official College publicity brochures stated, 
“The College believes in a strong physical education 
program for both body development and academic 
training .. 163 Whitney credited Crawford with 
much of the successful growth of the program. He 
“... has supported us remarkably well at our period of 
greatest expansion and development. The new Benn 
Maggs Physical Activities Center provides the most up- 
to-date facilities and should be attributed to his ef¬ 
forts,” she wrote in 1979. 164 

The “new look” in Salisbury’s sports program was 
apparent in both men’s and women’s athletics. Women 
competed in seven varsity sports of their own and on 
the golf and cross-country teams. The cheerleading 
squad also was co-ed. In 1974, women students began 
serving as trainers for the women’s intercollegiate teams 
under the guidance of head trainer Hunter Smith. 

From three women faculty members in physical 
education in 1970-71, the department jumped to six 
women the next year. Male faculty members at the 
same time doubled from two to four. But the number 
of male instructors kept growing—seven in 1972-73, 
nine in 1974-75 and 10 in 1975-76—while the female 
contingent stayed at six. Largely this was a reflection of 
the rapidly increasing male enrollment at the College. 
The women also built impressive records in competi¬ 
tion. By 1975-76, “women on all seven of the teams ... 
competed in regional or national competitions.” 165 The 
women’s field hockey in 1978 had only four returnees 
from the previous season, but they still compiled a 17- 
1-1 record. Nine team members played in the South¬ 
east Regional Tournament as members of the Washing¬ 
ton Region College All-Stars. 166 Most of the attention, 
though, was given to the men’s athletic programs; 
indeed, this is usually the case in most sports. 

In 1962, the Men’s Athletics Department was, and 
always had been, Benn Maggs. In 1962, Deane Deshon 
joined Maggs. “One of his tasks was to build and 
rekindle the baseball program ... [and his first three 
years were] building years and losing records.” Actually 
there was no team in 1963; they didn’t even have any 
fields to play on. Soon after, a field was created where 
Maggs Center and Devilbiss Hall now stand. By 1969- 
70, the team had a winning season and was Delaware 
Valley Conference co-champion. Their schedule also 
increased from nine games in 1963 to 23 in 1971 and 
to 26 in 1975. 167 Deshon and Ward Lambert made a 
recruiting trip to the state of New York in 1970-71 and 
successfully recruited a baseball and a basketball 


player. 168 In 1973, the team represented the DVC in 
the NAIA playoffs. 169 In 1974 and 1975, Salisbury 
played several away games and used local high school 
fields for home games while construction was occurring 
on campus. One game even was played on the softball 
field on the corner next to the Dresser Wayne Indus¬ 
tries industrial plant on College Avenue. 170 

By spring of 1971, SSC was offering three other 
intercollegiate sports—golf, tennis, and track and field. 
Golf was organized the year before but not as a varsity 
competition. In 1971, the team, coached by Director of 
Student Union and Housing M. R Minton played nine 
matches, using the Green Hill Yacht and Country Club 
course as home links. Seven of the team’s 13 players 
were freshmen, 171 but it was a good beginning and the 
next year they played an ambitious 15-match schedule, 
including a seven-day tour through the Carolinas. 172 
SSC golfers won the DVC Championship in 1973 and 
that same year welcomed outstanding freshman female 
golfer Paula Wagasky to the team. 173 While enrolled at 
Salisbury, Wagasky qualified and played in the LPGA 
U.S. Open. 

The 10-man tennis team scheduled six contests in its 
first intercollegiate year. Benn Maggs coached tennis on 
an intramural club basis for a few years before 1971 
and became the intercollegiate team’s first coach. 174 The 
next year Lee Quinn assumed those duties, however, 
along with those of acting department chair, and the 
team played its first varsity schedule, 175 compiling a 9- 
3 record and winning the DVC Championship. 176 

In the summer of 1973, anticipating Quinn’s 
leaving, Joe Gilbert phoned Dean Burroughs, an old 
classmate at the University of Tampa. Burroughs knew 
about the National Indoor Tennis Tournament held in 
Salisbury since 1956 (thanks to Salisbury entrepreneur 
Bill Riordan) and agreed to come to Salisbury. When 
he arrived for an interview, Burroughs was impressed 
that the SSC president would take time to talk to him, 
that he knew so many of the faculty personally, and his 
command of detail about the sports program and where 
they were headed. Burroughs took the job and would 
continue to coach tennis at Salisbury for 18 years. 177 

When he arrived, “[Quinn] handed me some rags 
and two cases of tennis balls, and left,” Burroughs said. 
He immediately started making plans to strengthen the 
sport at SSC in such a tennis-conscious town as 
Salisbury. In addition, Burroughs served as assistant 
soccer coach and taught physical education courses. 178 
When he arrived there were six unlighted courts on 
campus. By the summer of 1976, SSC had 12 lighted 
courts, and tennis grew from a club sport to nationally 
ranked program. 179 The expense of building the new 
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courts was partly offset by allowing faculty and com¬ 
munity players to use them on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays for $4 per hour court fee. 180 Burroughs’ 
success was obvious when in 1975 the team competed 
in the NCAA Division II Championship at Pueblo, 
CO 181 and went on to host three NCAA collegiate 
tennis championships, two mens and one womens. 

In 1979, the mens team went undefeated against the 
NCAA Division III for the third consecutive year. The 
womens team had a 5-5 record, but won the third 
straight Maryland Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics tourney title. 182 Women played in the AIAW 
until 1980. That year was the last AIAW national 
championship in which Salisbury competed against all 
colleges and finished No.9 in the nation. Two All- 
Americans were on that team. 

For the first three or four years, Burroughs recruited 
heavily in North Carolina where he had taught for five 
years before coming to Salisbury. Both men and 
women players were recruited there. However, when 
out-of-state tuition went up in 1978, it was difficult to 
get Carolina students without scholarships to offer. 
Athletes were recruited on the basis that the College 
had a good tennis program and quality budgeting for 
the team, and started to draw from Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Until the mid- 
1980s, few colleges were doing recruiting except those 
on the West Coast. Scholarship programs were not 
developed at the University of Maryland College Park 
and other regional schools, so Burroughs was able to 
attract some of the very best women players. 183 

Burroughs also had an extra attraction to offer 
, prospective men and women recruits. He had met the 
nationally-known Riordan shortly after coming to 
Salisbury and recalls that Riordan “... helped me in 
recruiting. Whenever I had recruits in, we would always 
go to his house. He had a tennis court. Many times, we 
could play tennis over there .... The thrill for a young 
student/player of playing on Bill Riordan’s own court 
was quite an attraction.” 184 

One of Burroughs goals when he came to SSC was 
to establish a tennis camp for young players. The first 
one Burroughs organized was in summer 1974. The 
camps ran continuously until 1994. Not only did these 
camps draw from the entire Mid-Atlantic region, they 
also strengthened local organized tennis among men, 
women and junior leagues. 185 

Coach for the track team was Dick Yobst. Track was 
initiated in 1969 by Goldy Tyler of the Education 
Department; Yobst took over in 1970 and expanded 
the schedule to nine meets in that, its first full year of 
varsity competition. 186 Track really began to attract 
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campus attention when Lloyd Sigler came to SSC in 
1972. Sigler at the time was South Atlantic decathlon 
champion 187 and later went on to become a four time 
AAU All-Around Champion, five time All-American 
(the first time in the history of the event since 1886), 
and was named Maryland AAU Track and Field Athlete 
of the Year in 1975 and 1976. 188 After some concen¬ 
trated recruiting efforts, Sigler was able to produce a 
winning team, finishing 1974 with a perfect 10-0 
mark, 189 and train several outstanding individual 
champions. Chief among them were Jeff Polk and Steve 
Pitt. In 1974 alone, Polk competed in meets in Balti¬ 
more, Washington, Richmond, New York and Kansas 
City 190 where he placed fourth in the 60-yard dash at 
the NAIA National Indoor Championships. He later 
placed fifth in the 100-yard dash and thereby gained 
All-American status at the NCAA Division II Champi¬ 
onships in Sacramento, CA. 191 Pitt placed fourth in the 
NAIA National Indoors in 1973 192 and later placed 
sixth in the 120-yard high hurdles in Sacramento. 193 

One of the most popular of the new spring sports 
was lacrosse. Former All-American Andy Jones volun¬ 
teered in spring 1972 to begin Salisbury’s program. 194 
Six regular season and two scrimmage games were 
scheduled for the spring (1973), but the second year 
the team faced a tough nine-game schedule. Every 
scheduled opponent played some team in the nation’s 
top 20; Washington College, for example, was NCAA 
small college runner-up champion and its team was 
ranked No. 12 in the country. Jones commented, “If 
you’re going to make the plunge, you might as well 
jump in all the way.” 195 

Results were impressive. Star player Dave Cottle was 
selected to the All-American team in 1975, ’76 and ’77, 
and in 1975 became the third player in lacrosse history 
to score more than 100 points in a season and was so 
recognized in Sports Illustrated. Coach Jones was named 
“College Coach of the Year” in 1975 and the team was 
in the NCAA College Division Playoffs. 196 From 1979 
through 1982, Dr. Charles Clark, chair of the History 
Department and a lifelong lacrosse player and coach, 
took over the coaching duties. From 1974 to 1999, 
there were only five seasons when the team did not 
make it at least to the Quarterfinals of the NCAA. 

They were semifinalists eight seasons, finalists once, 
quarterfinalists nine seasons and national champions 
three times. 

Even the old established sports seemed to gain new 
vigor. Ward Lambert was hired in 1970 to coach 
basketball. It soon became clear to him that the new 
president viewed athletics as a tool to gain publicity for 
the SSC. Lambert believed it was a major factor in 
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increasing enrollment and, in Lambert’s words, “getting 
the school really going.” 197 As coach, Lambert led the 
basketball team to its first winning season in over 10 
years in 1971-72. The SSC team also managed to set 
19 new records in one of the strongest schedules in its 
38-year history. 198 Despite a losing season in 1972-73 
(11 wins, 15 losses), the team did finish second in the 
DVC, set four new school records and tied two oth¬ 
ers. 199 By the next year, the basketball team was able to 
break even, at least, with 13 wins and 13 losses. 200 

Wrestling became a new winter sport at SSC in 
1972-73. Mike McGlinchey was hired as coach. Initial 
prospects in wrestling were somewhat less optimistic 
than some of the new sports for two reasons. Some of 
the scheduled opponents had “produced outstanding 
wrestling teams for a number of years,” and there was 
“a large amount of inexperience on [Salisbury’s] team 
with only one man ever previously wrestling in college 
competition.” 201 In its second year, the team expanded 
its program from 10 to 19 matches 202 and managed to 
chalk up an 11-8 winning season record. 203 In fact, 

SSC wrestlers compiled a four-year (1974-1978) 
cumulative record of 58 wins, 13 losses and one tie. 204 
They reached third place national finishes in 1978 and 
1979. 205 In the 1979 season, the team got the “first 
individual national championships of any sport in the 
history of the College.” They missed claiming the 
national team title by only two points, but SSC 
wrestlers took more individual titles than any other 
school represented in the tournament. 206 In fact, in 
those first 10 seasons, McGlinchey coached six indi¬ 
vidual national champions and 16 All-Americans. His 
colleague Ward Lambert said of him, “He got people to 
believe in themselves. He would believe in you and 
make you believe in yourself....” 207 

Indoor track became the third winter sport in 1972- 
73 and was coached by Sigler. Cross-country was added 
to the fall sports in 1971 and managed to take third 
place in the DVC, despite a 3-6 record. The “entire 
team had only six years of college experience,” 208 
however, and succeeding years saw improvements. 

For most of Salisbury’s history, sports in the fall 
meant soccer. Maggs initiated the sport soon after 
coming to SSC in 1933; it grew rapidly in the 1930s 
and “before World War II, the Gulls were competing 
against the University of Maryland and soccer power¬ 
house West Chester State in Pennsylvania.” 209 From 
1966 to 1974, the SSC Sea Gulls had winning seasons. 
They won the DVC Championship in 1968, 1969 and 
1971. 210 It was “the sport to see at SSC,” as one student 
put it. 211 

Ironically, just as soccer was beginning to “catch on” 


across the nation, SSC elected to enter the world of 
varsity football. Certainly, this was partly in response to 
public opinion. Until the 1960s, most secondary 
schools on the Eastern Shore, home schools for most 
SSC students, were small. Their fall sports program was 
built around soccer; it was relatively inexpensive, could 
be played with fewer students, and was exciting to 
watch and generated genuine school spirit and specta¬ 
tor enthusiasm. As those schools grew or, more com¬ 
monly, were consolidated into larger institutions, 
football was added to their athletic programs. 

By the 1970s, Salisbury State students were coming 
from football backgrounds. At the same time, profes¬ 
sional football gained new popularity, especially with 
the advent of televised “Monday Night Football” in 
addition to the regular Sunday games on TV. There¬ 
fore, it was not too surprising that a student survey in 
1971 showed 75 percent of the students favored the 
addition of football and 47 percent of the full-time 
male students wanted to play football. 212 Another 
consideration was the fact that more SSC male students 
were enrolled in physical education than in any other 
major, and football would add another dimension to 
the training of future teachers who would be working 
in high schools that played football. As attention to 
football increased, less attention focused on soccer. 

In the meantime, football did better than some 
perhaps expected. When Coach Yobst held his first 
meeting in January 1972, 65 men showed up. 213 They 
were, in Yobst s words, “a motley crew.” One longhaired 
guy, about 5’8” and 160 pounds, rode in on a motor¬ 
cycle. Another student, 6’7” and 240-250 pounds, was 
a junior college transfer. 214 

President Crawford wanted Salisbury to play mainly 
Ivy League/Army/Navy 150-pound maximum type 
football. He worried that Salisbury would not be 
competitive on an intercollegiate level with a new 
program. However, Yobst and M.P. Minton argued that 
it should be open to anyone. 215 The first season they 
played mainly a junior varsity schedule, but in' 1973, 
the first varsity season, the team compiled a surprising 
7-2 record. 216 Two new opponents were added to the 
1974 schedule, bringing the total games scheduled to 
nine, and the winning continued. Opponents included 
Towson, James Madison, Glassboro, Trenton State, 
Kean, and Georgetown, among others. They proved 
they could compete. From 1973 to 1977, the Sea Gulls 
had not one losing season. They also set an impressive 
series of team records and national recognition. In their 
very first season, they led the NAIA in rushing with an 
average of 346.6 yards per game. In 1975, they were 
among NCAA Division III leaders in total offense, 
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rushing and scoring. Running backs Levi Shade and 
Jim Watson both gained over 1,000 yards in 1975 and 
were named All-Americans by the Associated Press 
poll. 217 They moved into the Mason-Dixon Athletic 
Conference in 1974-75. 

Recruiting began only with Crawfords administra¬ 
tion. They recruited only student athletes and never 
asked for any exceptions from the Admissions Of¬ 
fice. 218 

These records, the winning seasons and increased 
recognition were achieved without the recruiting appeal 
of athletic scholarships.. Dr. Nelson Butler, physical 
education department chair, said: 

The educational value of college athletics is 
derived through participation by the 
students. We at Salisbury want to emphasize 
our educational commitment to students 
and we feel that to “buy” athletes would be 
inconsistent with our educational values. 219 

About the only thing a needy prospective athlete at 
SSC could expect in the way of financial aid is a work- 
study grant. That was adequate, President Crawford 
felt. 

I believe that each individual should choose 
the institution he desires to attend on the 
basis of its educational characteristics. An 
athletic grant, above and beyond the 
student s need, for the sole purpose of 
inducing one to attend that institution 
rather than another which might be more 
educationally appropriate for the student, is 
a blatant distortion of the human and 
educational values I identify with sport. 220 

Some have criticized the money spent on physical 
education and sports in those years, especially the $4.8 
million spent on the new athletic facility. Dr. H. Gray 
Reeves was not one of those, however. As a member of 
the Board ofTrustees he defended physical education 
expenditures, pointing out that physical education is 
the “second most popular major” on campus, that its 
growth attracted “favorable public attention and 
encourages the legislature to provide it with more 
equitable funding,” and that it was a help in achieving 
integration. His support was not entirely without 
limits. “Lets face it,” he said, “everybody loves a 
winner, but when the athletic program becomes so 
large that the tail begins to wag the dog, then it prop¬ 
erly should be restricted. 221 

Others also supported the sports program. The Sea 
Gull Booster Club became an “off-shoot of the well- 
known Sea Gull Club in May 1975. It became the 


source of some much-needed funds for the physical 
education program with its membership of $ 15 
annually, and also served as a focus for school spirit, 
especially among recent graduates.” 222 To them and to 
many, SSC athletics were symbolic of the switch to a 
liberal arts institution more than any other single 
activity. 

In his Fall Convocation address in 1974, Reeves told 
the audience, “The transition [from a provincial 
teachers college to a broadly based liberal arts institu¬ 
tion in the last five years] has been more efficient and 
orderly than I ever dreamed was possible.” 223 He also 
praised the College for avoiding a tendency common in 
other state educational institutions to build special 
interest factions within the administration and faculty. 
In a statement that could have been as applicable to 
Salisbury State in 1925 as in 1974, he added, “There is 
only one proper constituency—the students.” 
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Chapter 9 

The Breaking Storm 


x; 

/ / he news that flashed across TV screens and 
‘ / over the radio on the evening of October 

/ m 29, 1979, left those who saw or heard it 
stunned. “The Board of Trustees of State 
Universities and Colleges today announced that it had 
requested and accepted the 
resignation of Dr. Norman C. 

Crawford, president of Salisbury 
State College.” 1 “Why?” they 
thought. “Is this for real?” Most 
members of the SSC community 
had no prior hint of such develop¬ 
ments. Dr. Nayland Page, aca¬ 
demic dean since September 1976, 
returned that evening from a 
weekend trip and received a 
telephone call from Registrar Ron 
Phipps. Phipps asked, “Are you 
sitting down? Sit down! They fired 
Crawford last night. You’ll be 
asked to take acting president.” 

Page had no idea this was going to 
occur. He was dumbfounded. 2 
Some refused to believe it, think¬ 
ing it must be a media error. 

Others refused to accept it, vowing 
to fight to have Crawford rein¬ 
stated. It was the most dramatic 
moment in the College’s history in 
many years. 

An explanation for the Board of 
Trustee’s actions was quickly put 
forth. The press release from the 
Board said, “The decision to 
request Dr. Crawford’s resignation 
was based solely on the fiscal 
problems at the College.” The 
announcement went on to note, 
however, that, “Dr. Crawford has 
served as president of the College 
since 1970—a nine-year period of 
rapid growth during which time 
enrollment ... more than tripled and the former 
teacher’s college became a more comprehensive liberal 
arts institution.” 3 

The Board would eventually charge that during the 
late 1970s there was a long-term pattern of growing 


problems. An October 16, 1979, letter to Dr. Crawford 
from Board Chair Marshall Moore handwritten to 
“Dear Norm,” informed Crawford that the Finance 
Committee and “various members of the Board ” 
studied the operating deficiencies that Crawford 


presented to the Board in its September meeting. 
Moore said, further, that the Board’s concern was not 
only the extent of and how they occurred, “but more 
importantly, why you and your administrators allowed 
these conditions to exist.” At the next Board meeting 
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on October 23, Moore told Crawford he would be 
asked “more specifically about ... who, when and why, 
and punitive actions following these concerns.” If the 
emergency seems to be due to “... administrative 
ineptness of generally good business and accounting 
practices ... ,” that’s another matter. “Your case at 
Salisbury State College is certainly an emergency, but 
there remains a doubt as to its real cause.” 4 

Officially, the charges against President Crawford 
were issued in a report authorized by Board Chair 
Moore, an SSC alumnus and Salisbury resident. The 
report asserted that the College had operated annually 
since 1976 by rolling over unpaid bills from one fiscal 
year into the next. In fact, following the Middle States 
Association Report in 1975, in which they castigated 
the state for lack of financial support for the College, 
the state promised an additional $310,000 to Salisbury 
to make it through the year. All of this funding never 
arrived, and the College ran its first deficit in fiscal year 
(FY) 1976. 5 

“In November of 1977,” the report said, “the 
executive director [of the Board of Trustees] had written 
to the president to express concern that a legislative 
audit review had revealed that the College had carried 
forward unpaid bills amounting to over $80,000 from 
FY 1975 and almost $200,000 from FY 1976. Defi¬ 
ciency funding of over $200,000 was given to the 
College in FY 76. In FY 1977, bills were again carried 
over into FY 1978, and the General Assembly provided 
another deficiency appropriation of $170,943 for FY 
1978, most of which was to cover the unpaid 1977 
bills. Correspondence and verbal reports from the 
president to the director assured the Board that the 
College was taking all necessary steps to end FY 1978 
on a solvent basis. Despite these assurances, the College 
ended the year with a deficit of $268,500. Because of 
the continuing pattern of accruing progressively larger 
deficiencies that had to be carried forward into the next 
fiscal year, the executive director notified the president 
that it was imperative that far more stringent measures 
be taken to be certain that FY 1979 end on a solvent 
basis with no unpaid bills carried into 1980.” 

In September 1978, Crawford was asked to send 
monthly statements on the College’s fiscal posture to 
the Board along with a description of the measures 
being taken to achieve such solvency. (Raising tuition 
was never an option with Crawford, who refused to do 
anything that would make it more difficult for students 
to attend the College. The physical plant admittedly 
was suffering, but the president commented that he 
would rather have a good esprit d’corps among the 
student body than an elegant plant. 6 ) Subsequent 


reports to the Board from the president indicated no 
major problems were anticipated. 

By “November 21, 1978, the Board was informed by 
the College that it then estimated that it would end the 
fiscal year with a surplus of $3,603. Near the end of FY 
1979, however, the president reported to the executive 
director that the College had developed a serious cash 
flow problem and requested an immediate loan of 
$160,000 to cover payroll costs. These funds were 
temporarily borrowed from Towson and Frostburg 
auxiliary reserve funds and [later] returned.” In light of 
this pattern, the report said, it was concluded that “new 
leadership was needed at the College now, when 
budgets for FY 1981” were being considered by the 
governor. 7 

Joe Gilbert, assistant to the president since early in 
Crawford’s tenure, shed additional light on the back¬ 
ground of some of the problems. Warnings from 
Middle States Accreditation team reports, it was hoped, 
would make the case for inadequate appropriations and 
perhaps positive change in appropriations would occur. 
Crawford had repeatedly expressed concerns in legisla¬ 
tive budget hearings about Salisbury’s low level of 
funding, and based on comments by Middle States 
Accreditation team during their visit, the very real 
possibility that SSC might lose it’s regional accredita¬ 
tion emerged. 

Somehow, perhaps through the efforts of Senator 
Mary Nock or other local representatives in legislature, 
Governor Marvin Mandel was made aware of this. 

Soon, President Crawford recalled, “Ken Barnes, the 
Maryland State Secretary of Budget and Fiscal Planning 
(and a former instructor in political science at 
Salisbury), called me at home, at the governor’s request. 
Barnes expressed the governor’s concern about reac¬ 
creditation and had approved additional funds for SSC 
for the coming year. He said we would be getting about 
$460,000 in FY *75-76* and that I should call the 
secretary of the Commission on Higher Education at 
the Middle States Association office as soon as he went 
to his office that same day. The Middle States folks 
were meeting to finalize their report on our status and 
so it was important to tell them right away. Accord¬ 
ingly, SSC received a provisional three-year accredita¬ 
tion. 8 

When Dr. Crawford contacted Edmund Mester, 
executive director of the Board of Trustees for State 
Colleges about the additional $460,000 approved by 
the governor, he was advised that there was a disagree¬ 
ment between the governor and the board. The gover¬ 
nor wanted the board to transfer the money from the 
five other state colleges under their control to SSC. The 
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board wanted the governor to give them an additional 
$460,000. However, by early spring, it had not been 
resolved as to where the money would come from. 
“With no decision, it was necessary to start spending or 
it would never come, the president recalls.” Accord¬ 
ingly, Crawford told Gordon Howatt, business director 
of the College, that although the money had not yet 
been transferred, the College was in the middle of a 
budget year and unless they started spending the 
promised money right away they would have trouble 
spending it by April, the month when the state fiscal 
office cuts off spending for the fiscal year. They had 
four months to spend the promised “bonus.” Salisbury 
never did receive the promised supplementary funding 
during the *75-76 fiscal year and ended the year with a 
deficit (thought to be the first in the Colleges history, 
Crawford believed.) Payment of bills received during 
the spring on 1976 were deferred until the start of the 
new fiscal year in July. Over the next several years, SSC 
did get about 3/4 of the promised $460,000. 

Early in 1979 several things occurred to further 
complicate the financial situation. An unusually severe 
snow storm forced the campus to close and the faculty 
voted to extend the semester for one week, thus placing 
an extra burden of feeding and housing students 
beyond what had been budgeted. Also, this was the 
year the nursing program began. The state’s approval of 
this program was based on a projected enrollment of 
100 students, even though many fewer than that 
actually were expected in the first year. However, the 
projection required a full complement of faculty and 
support services, resulting in costs much greater than 
the tuition income generated. Then, in the spring came 
a new problem. When Dr. Crawford returned to 
campus from an ALAW (Association for Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women) conference in Washington, D.C., 
Business Director Gordon Howatt informed him of a 
bookkeeping error. What should have been recorded as 
a $90,000 expenditure actually was recorded as a 
$90,000 income. That is, the College suddenly had an 
additional $180,000 problem! 

Soon, Gilbert said, calls started coming from local 
businesses, complaining they were not being paid. Bills 
were as much as six months overdue. Gilbert asked 
Crawford if he knew why, but Crawford didn’t have an 
answer and told Gilbert to check with Howatt. 

Howatt’s response was “Tell them [the creditors] to join 
the club!” With that he picked up a large box filled 
with unpaid bills, pointed to several other similar 
boxes, and explained he was rolling all such bills over to 
the next fiscal year in order to balance the current year’s 
budget. All bills would be paid after July 1 when the 
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next fiscal year began. Neither Gilbert nor Crawford 
was aware of this practice until this point. Howatt 
confirmed to Crawford that there were perhaps 
$30,000 in unpaid bills. 

At that point, Crawford immediately notified the 
Board of Trustees that they would not be able to end 
the year in the black. The Board responded by sending 
their accountants and found the unpaid bills actually 
totaled more than $100,000. What followed was a 
meeting of the Board on Salisbury’s campus to discuss 
the situation and shortly after came the fateful an¬ 
nouncement that the President was asked to resign. 9 

The Middle States accreditation report referred to 
previously was significant. In April 1975, the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
came to Salisbury State on an evaluation visit. The 
report found several inadequacies and asked for a 
follow-up report by April 1977, a date later moved to 
October 15, 1977. The follow-up report was to re¬ 
spond to weaknesses found and state “long-range plans 
for campus outlining educational proposals in light of 
probable budget support.” 10 

The original report identified several points of 
weaknesses, but six of them are particularly interesting 
as they went to the very heart of the College’s opera¬ 
tions. The academic program was one area criticized. 
“The majors themselves may be more of an accumula¬ 
tion of existing courses rather than the reflection of an 
educational philosophy,” it said. “Grading seems 
generally high with very little evidence of standardized 
achievement. The student body is not highly selective 
and prerequisites are generally lacking for upper 
division courses.” Also criticized was the fact that many 
of the faculty were spread too thin and were responsible 
for more than 20 hours of different course preps. In 
addition, the faculty was conducting very little research 
and there was no grant money to speak of. “It is always 
difficult to assess the currency of any staff which is not 
involved in research and is not required to publish or to 
take responsible parts in professional meetings.” 11 
Because pay was relatively low, most faculty members, 
the report pointed out, had heavy teaching loads and 
participated in overload situations with limited addi¬ 
tional compensation. 

The library was described as a “... good academic 
library with an able director and small but competent 
staff. Almost all of its problems stem from the lack of 
money and numerically inadequate personnel. By 
existing ALA standards, the library is some 15,000 to 
20,000 volumes short with badly needed additional 
personnel in reference and clerical positions. Salisbury 
is last among the Maryland colleges in per student 
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support of the library.... There is some indication that 
student use of the library is less than ideal. The fact that 
46 out of 111 students over a 12-month period had no 
occasion to use the library for anything other than term 
papers suggests the need for revision of teaching 
methods employed in various departments .... The 
evaluation team is unanimous in its belief that the only 
way that the library can become the resource necessary 
for this institution is through a special appropriation to 
bring its holdings to a reasonable standard for the size 
and complexity of the College. It would be hoped that 
the trustees and all involved with higher education 
would seriously consider such a one-shot enrichment 
undertaking.” 12 

In regard to advising, evaluators stated, “The lack of 
academic advisement on the campus has probably not 
worked to the advantage of the student or to the 
departments which serve them .... Perhaps ... an office 
of advisement to coordinate faculty efforts would serve 
Salisbury better than is now being done.” 13 

They also felt the relationship between the College 
and the community should be strengthened. “It is 
important that the president develop a wider base of 
college and community support so that the institution 
will not suffer excessively in a time of real tension. The 
trustees and council members are dedicated, informed, 
supportive and able.” 14 

At the base of all the weaknesses, the team found, 
was a lack of funding. “Almost all of the primary 
deficiencies identified by the visiting team and the 
institutions self evaluation report are directly or 
indirectly attributable to the limited financial resources 
of the institution. The steady decline in general fund 
support of the institution since fiscal [year] 1972 has 
taken its toll and is a grave concern of the evaluation 
team. The institution is understaffed in a number of 
critical areas and under-funded in most all areas of 
instructional support. It is obvious that this condition 
is resulting in deterioration of the institutions ability to 
assure quality educational services. The situation 
demands the immediate attention of the Board of 
Trustees and the state.” 15 

Two years later, the follow-up report did indicate 
some improvement. In reference to the criticism of the 
faculty not being professional enough, a new faculty 
committee was formed in spring 1976, the Committee 
on Issues in Teaching. The nine faculty members’ chief 
responsibility was to improve the teaching-learning 
process. Their budget for 1976-77 was $1,000, and 
$1,500 for 1977-78. One of the first activities engaged 
in was a survey of faculty to provide a chance for each 
faculty member to express his/her views concerning 


issues in faculty development. They then followed up 
on several suggestions. For example, the new class 
schedule allowed a free hour each week as time for 
committee and group meetings, thus promoting faculty 
and faculty-student interaction. Second, special grants 
were made to four faculty who submitted proposals to 
develop new courses, enhance school endeavors, or 
improve teaching techniques. Third, a grant was 
awarded by the state to develop faculty skills working 
with under-prepared students, especially writing, 
reading and mathematics. Fourth, a subcommittee was 
formed to study how evaluations by students, peers and 
administrators could help improve teaching. Fifth, the 
committee brought in Dr. Edgar Friedenberg from 
Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, to lead a workshop 
for all faculty members and students. The workshop 
theme was how to understand and relate to the current 
student at Salisbury State College. 16 

Additional funds also were made available to correct 
deficiencies in the library collections. By October 1977, 
the library staff increased from 14 to 20, overall use of 
the library by students was increasing, and the library 
met the newly revised ALA standards for collection 
size. 17 

The Middle States Accreditation Report convinced 
many at Salisbury State that the state was not funding 
it on a par with other institutions. A writer of a letter to 
the editor to The Daily Times asked: 

Does not the professional staff of the 
Maryland Board of Trustees of State Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges carry some blame in not 
detecting the flaw earlier? What were the 
state auditors doing for the last three years? 

Did they bring it to the attention of the 
authorities? What role did the business 
manager at the College play? Did the Board 
of Trustees fail to recognize the justifiable 
need to increase the budget? Why is it so 
urgent that he should relinquish the posi¬ 
tion immediately and why not at the end of 
the academic year? What were his positive 
contributions to the College? Did he do 
anything against the College that helped to 
enhance his personal gains? Do the mem¬ 
bers of the Trustees have any Teal’ idea as to 
the nature of the job of a college president? 

Do they know the types of demands made 
on a college president as against a president 
of a business corporation? 18 

Ironically, the College’s own Board of Visitors gave a 
vote of confidence to Crawford and his staff October 
26, 1979, and sent a letter to that effect to the Board of 
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Trustees. The letter further contended the Boards real 
reason for asking for Crawford’s resignation did not 
address the funding issue. “As the facts of the matter 
continue to emerge, what seems to be at stake here is 
not really a financial deficit, but in actuality the right of 
a college president to disagree with an unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the tax dollar,” the letter said. 19 

Later, when Executive Director of the Board of 
Trustees Jean Spencer agreed to meet with the Board of 
Visitors, Board Chair Nolan Owens raised pointed 
questions to Spencer. His notes of the meeting reveal 
the Boards frustration. “One and a half years ago, the 
[state college] presidents were told (after Bowie) they 
had crummy audit reports and lack of funds—manage 
responsible [sic]. No inkling of problems at Salisbury. 
June 1979, Norm called about cash flow problem 
($160,000), Towson and Frostburg $80,000 each. 

Asked for report—$300,000—$500,000 short. Spencer 
sent auditors and found $880,000 short.” 

In the meeting with Spencer, Owens summarized 
the Board of Visitors’ concerns: “If the deficit had been 
over a three-year period, why didn’t state auditors pick 
it up? Why wasn’t the Board of Visitors notified on 
Friday? [Oct. 26] Could not the request for his resigna¬ 
tion been done in such a way as to ensure some respect¬ 
ability for Dr. Crawford? While realizing that someone 
has to be at the top and bottom of the scale, why is 
Salisbury so low in money for FTR, and in fact is there 
another formula the State Board uses? Why was 
Crawford “muzzled” from talking to faculty?” 20 

In fact, others shared the Board’s concerns that the 
deficits might not be the only reason for Crawford’s 
dismissal. Former Towson State University President 
James Fisher claimed that “those who know the opera¬ 
tion of the state colleges as well as some other state 
agencies also know that deficit budgets are not new in 
Maryland; that each year there appear to be violations 
of‘Section 14 of Article 15A.’ Some schools in the state 
operate in the red almost every year, and many have 
from time to time ended the year with a deficit that 
must be made up during the next fiscal period—a 
condition that continues in spite of regularly published 
state audit reports.” 21 

Other rumors of “muzzling” were passed around the 
community. A letter addressed to faculty and adminis¬ 
trative members from “Concerned Citizens of Salisbury 
State College” charged, “Dr. Crawford was instructed, 
by a Board [of Trustees] member, on September 20, 
1979, to prohibit a faculty member from addressing the 
Board on this very matter.” 22 

A rally on campus only days after the president’s 
resignation brought out large crowds of faculty, staff, 
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students and private citizens from the town. Hastily 
organized and publicized by “Stormin' for Norman” 
flyers placed around campus and town, the rally 
culminated with the reading of a petition to Governor 
Harry Hughes in support of the president. The petition 
asked the governor to “initiate a full scale, non-politi¬ 
cal, unbiased, inquiry and investigation into budgetary 
problems the College has been facing for several years.” 
Business individuals cited increased business resulting 
from College enrollment growth in recent years as one 
reason for supporting Crawford. As one nearby owner 
claimed, “... our community gets upwards to $1,000 
per student less than some colleges in this state. We are 
being short-changed to the tune of $3.3 million 
annually. This is the issue that Dr. Crawford has been 
most vocal about, much to the embarrassment of the 
Board of Trustees ... and other state officials.” 23 

The controversy over Crawford’s firing continued for 
months after the event. In February, a letter to the 
editor of The Daily Times reviewed some of the facts of 
the case, recalling, “... The governor in 1975 [ordered] 
the Salisbury State College to spend $310,000 that it 
did not have and apparently did not get. It involves a 
Board of Trustees, the legislature, the governor and the 
community itself, for letting the College get into such 
bad financial shape. ...There was a warning in 1975 by 
the Mid-Atlantic Board of Accreditation that the 
College was underfunded, a fact which Dr. Crawford 
had stated to the Board and others for years. Even the 
$880,000 released by the Board of Trustees isn’t correct 
and attempts to make this public ... have been re¬ 
buffed.” The writer continued, “The College was 
allowed to grow, however. The supporting funds were 
diverted to other colleges. Had this College received 
funding for dormitories and other programs, much of 
the off-campus problems need not have happened. 

Even the Mayor and City Council got “form” letters 
from the governor when they called for an investigation 
into the firing ....” 24 

Shortly after the president’s dismissal a group of 
faculty, students and townspeople formed “Concerned 
Citizens for Salisbury State College” group and 
launched a campaign to gain more information about 
what they called underfunding of the College as well as 
Crawford’s resignation. 

A full page of protest notes and letters appeared on 
December 3. The major headlines on the page were: 
“HOWTO KILL A COLLEGE: Fire the Popular, 
Dedicated &: Respected President; Underfund the 
Educational Programs; Stifle Dissent & Freedom of 
Expression; Suppress the Truth”; “HOWTO SAVE A 
COLLEGE: Create Independent SSC Board; Fund it 
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Adequately in Comparison with Others; Rehire 
Norman C. Crawford, Jr.”; and “The Public Must 
Know the Truth”. Under each head and sub-head were 
short paragraphs. One individual charged, “It is a well 
known fact that Salisbury State has a waiting list of over 
600 students to get into the dorms and what does the 
state bureaucracy do—award building a new $2.3 
million dorm at UMES that has only 900 students— 
period 

Another individual steamed, “A faculty member at 
Salisbury State wanted to address the Board of Trustees 
at an open hearing on the underfunding issue and a 
Board member told Dr. Crawford to shut that faculty 
member’s mouth!” At the bottom was a clip-out form 
announcing a public meeting, scheduled in Devilbiss 
Hall on campus for December 6, to present what they 
claimed was new information on both issues. Perhaps 
more importantly, the committee also called for the 
creation of an independent board “that speaks out for 
the needs of the school and its constituency.” Such a 
board, it was hoped, would provide direct access to the 
State Board of Higher Education and legislative 
channels to help achieve equitable state funding. 25 

The group began an advertising campaign locally 
and in the Baltimore-Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
area media to generate more public interest. One 
faculty member and committee member, Dr. Phillip 
Bosserman, claimed, “The Board of Trustees is muz¬ 
zling information the public has the right to know. We 
have the right to public information under the First 
Amendment of the Constitution.” 26 

A letter from Robert Hamill, a Crawford defender 
and local businessman, to Governor Harry Hughes 
protesting the presidents dismissal and criticizing 
Salisbury’s underfunding brought a three-page letter in 
response. 

Concerning the funding issue, the governor pointed 
out, “There are several ways to analyze equity in higher 
education funding, and obviously I cannot make 
explanation for those executive budget decisions of 
previous administrations.” He went on to summarize 
three methods of comparing costs and funding among 
the colleges in the system and concluded, “under none 
of these does Salisbury compare unfavorably with other 
institutions in the segment.” In a comparison of state 
general funds per student, he pointed out, Salisbury 
ranked fourth among the six colleges ($1,759 per FTE 
at Salisbury, more than $250 higher than that of 
Towson or University of Baltimore). The second 
analysis of comparing costs associated with instruction 
only (regardless of funding source), found Salisbury’s 
funding per student to be $62 higher than that of 


Towson and only $14 and $23 lower than Coppin and 
Frostburg. The third analysis was based on application 
of the State Board for Higher Education’s guidelines for 
funding, and while Salisbury’s funding under those 
guidelines was slightly less than the optimal 100 
percent, it was closer to that goal than University of 
Maryland College Park and had made progress toward 
the 100 percent goal “as a result of Board management, 
executive budgeting and legislative action.” Finally, the 
governor concluded, “Charges of gross underfunding 
for Salisbury as compared to other institutions in the 
segment are not supported by these budget docu¬ 
ments.” 27 

Fisher, former president of Towson State University 
and a Crawford’s friend and colleague, wrote an op-ed 
article in The (Baltimore) Sun in early December 1979 
that charged: “Fired! No hearing. No particulars of 
personal wrongdoing. Simply removed from the 
payroll ....The Board simply has appointed an acting 
president of the College, informed Dr. Crawford that it 
accepted his untendered resignation, and told him to be 
out of the president’s home .. ..” 28 

As the debate continued, some other reasons for the 
firing were rumored. Some charged the president gave 
too much support to athletics; others believed not 
enough attention was paid to the academic interests. 
Too-rapid growth forced large numbers of students to 
find housing in the city, bringing on complaints from 
city residents about rowdiness of college students. A 
noise ordinance had to be enacted “mainly because of 
College problems.” And then, as if adding insult to 
injury, news of a sex scandal involving a girl and a 
number of student athletes began to surface. 

Over the course of three days, late in September 
1979, a 19-year-old sophomore girl reportedly had 
repeated sexual encounters with 40 or more male 
students, both in the dorms and in an off-campus 
house rented by several students. On the fourth day, 
some concerned boys reported the incident to a Health 
Center nurse who notified the Student Affairs Office. 

By the middle of the next week after the incident, the 
young woman was taken into custody for stealing a 
bicycle and was sent to Eastern Shore Hospital Center 
in Cambridge, MD. Throughout the rest of September 
and the first part of October, the rumors died down 
and the whole thing was about to be forgotten, that is, 
until some students wrote a letter to The Flyer describ¬ 
ing the incident. Unfortunately, their version was based 
on hearsay and was later found to be inaccurate. But 
when the Salisbury newspaper, The Daily Times printed 
a story about the affair, Baltimore television news 
stations picked it up, and the state president of the 
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National Organization of Women even visited the 
campus. 

Later, Crawford admitted the Student Affairs Office 
told him of the incident, when the office learned of it 
from the Health Center nurse. However, he said, “They 
chose to lay low on the incident for fear of invading the 
woman’s privacy. If the College were to make allega¬ 
tions, they could be involved in a lawsuit.” 29 

The controversy of the scandal centered on whether 
or not the girl was raped, mentally disturbed and 
unable to rationally consent to the sexual acts, or had, 
in fact, made a rational decision to participate. Ugly 
rumors swirled in all directions. The young men 
involved were nervously uncertain of legal implications. 
The scandal was so widespread that the Board of 
Trustees felt they had to explain, when they decided to 
dismiss Crawford for fiscal reasons, “The recent 
student-related incident in the community was given 
no consideration in the Board’s decision.” 30 

A second letter to Crawford from Board Chairman 
Marshall Moore, dated October 16, 1979, and also 
addressed handwritten, to “Dear Norm,” was in regard 
to the sex scandal. “I know your sense of frustration at 
the shocking news story that hit the public media over 
the weekend. Recent media coverage has been devastat¬ 
ing to the reputation of the institution .... It would 
seem advisable ... that your local constituents and 
Board of Visitors be apprised of the facts of the incident 
firsthand .... Additionally, you should seek the advise 
[sic] of the Board next Tuesday when you provide a 
report.” 31 

Other speculations about the reasons for the dis¬ 
missal circulated in print and aloud. An article in the 
campus newspaper was titled, “Deficit Not Only 
Reason.” It commented/ 1 ... various state institutions 
such as hospitals always operate in a deficit. 32 More to 
the point, they believed, was the frank and audacious 
manner in which Crawford had repeatedly made public 
his concerns over the legislature’s unequal funding of 
Salisbury State College. Since the early 1970s, 

Crawford made efforts to arouse public awareness of 
the funding problem, even compiling comparison 
figures with other institutions. Nor had he been alone 
in his criticism of the state’s and Board’s funding 
policies. 

Chair J. Carson Dowell resigned from the Board of 
Trustees in January 1978 because of his frustration over 
state underfunding. President Fisher of Towson State 
College tried another tactic; he began lobbying for a 
separate Board of Trustees for his institution. When the 
Board ordered him to stop, he resigned in protest. 33 At 
that point a “super-board” was formed to oversee and 
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advise all higher-education institutions in the state— 
the State Board for Higher Education (SBHE). 

President Crawford believed this event became the 
most critical factor in the subsequent relationship 
between the Board of Trustees and the six state colleges. 
These college presidents, he said, were instructed not to 
discuss budget problems with the SBHE. The Board 
began to fear that it would be disbanded and replaced 
with the SBHE altogether. The Board’s attitude toward 
the college presidents changed, he said. “[When I first 
came to Salisbury the Board] made it very clear that we 

didn’t work for the Board ... [I worked] for SSC_ 

We didn’t have to worry about the image of the six 
colleges together. They changed when ... there was talk 
about doing away with the Board of Trustees.” 34 

Fisher claimed that in the decade of the 1970s, state 
officials, both in and out of higher education, “fre¬ 
quently questioned both its [Board’s] judgment and the 
quality of its work; in fact, several unsuccessful efforts 
had been made to do away with the Board.” By the end 
of the decade, “most of the reform-minded Board 
members were gone, a few because their terms expired, 
others in frustration and anger at the state’s unwilling¬ 
ness to attend seriously to the condition of the state 
colleges.” 35 

The change in Board attitude became very clear, 
according to Crawford, at the regular meeting of the 
Board September 20, 1979. In keeping with their 
practice of rotating meeting places among the state 
colleges, this one was held, ironically, on the Salisbury 
campus. In July, Crawford and College administrators 
and department chair developed a plan to save 
$400,000 by cutting back on expenditures for equip¬ 
ment and supplies. This plan was presented to the 
Board’s finance committee on the evening of September 
19, 1979, discussed by the Board in closed session the 
next morning and, near the end of that session, ac¬ 
cepted. Crawford was called in, at that point to be told 
the plan was approved, but was also told, “We want to 
present a united front for the six colleges and don’t talk 
to anyone about how you are going to solve this budget 
problem.” 36 

Crawford’s version of the meeting continued: “I said 
that it was too late for that .... Everybody already 
knows we are going to cut costs. One of the Board 
members said, ‘If you don’t keep this thing quiet, you 
are going to open yourself up for accusations of mis¬ 
management and misappropriation of funds.’ I said if 
you don’t have confidence in me as a manager, get 
yourself a new boy.” 37 When Crawford then told the 
Board that a Salisbury faculty member was scheduled to 
appear at the afternoon’s open session to ask questions 
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regarding the awarding of funds, he said one Board 
member told him “to get to the faculty member and tell 
him to keep his mouth shut.” 38 Thus, Crawford 
insisted, the real reason for his dismissal was that “I was 
insubordinate. The Board members are business people, 
and they have no tolerance for insubordination. I was 
disobedient, however, because it was the right thing to 
do.” 39 

Ultimately, however, as an editorial in the local 
newspaper opined the real reasons for Crawford’s 
downfall “... may be simply that Dr. Crawford allowed 
his college to grow too fast which brought about 
financial and social problems.” 40 

Meanwhile, following the October 29 announce¬ 
ment, Crawford was engaged in negotiation with the 
Board. On November 1 he sent a brief letter to Dr. 
Spencer stating: 

It seems absurd that I should have to do 
this, but I feel it necessary to ask for some 
written communication from the Board ... 
as verification of the oral request I received 
last Friday, October 26, for my resignation. 

Upon receipt of such written verification, I 
will submit the written resignation as 
requested. 41 

On November 5 he received a letter from Spencer, 
backdated October 19, 1979, informing him they had 
accepted his resignation, that Dr. Nayland Page was 
appointed acting president, and that President 
Crawford was to have his current salary and housing 
allowance until December 31, 1979. Further he was 
told that he and his family were “... welcome to remain 
in the state-furnished home on campus until that date 
unless [he wished] to vacate the premises prior to that 
time.” Another letter from Crawford to Spencer dated 
November 12 pointed out that the October 19/ 
November 5 letter was “... not responsive to my 
November 1 letter requesting a written request from the 
Board for my resignation with whatever reasons may be 
deemed appropriate. It is my understanding that such 
written communication is necessary to satisfy minimal 
requirements of professional standards on the part of 
the Board.” He also pointed out, “state-furnished 
home” should be “state provided home” since only a 
few of the furnishings were not the Crawford’s. Only 
major appliances were state owned. “Essentially, the 
state provides an unfurnished home.” 42 

Crawford and the Board continued to exchange 
letters, requests, demands and charges. In a two-page, 
single-spaced letter dated November 23 to each Board 
member Crawford sent a “formal request” to reconsider 
the decision to replace him. He said that when he was 
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hired it was understood that neither he nor the Board 
would terminate services until the end of the academic 
year and thus provide an opportunity for “orderly and 
responsible search” for his replacement. It was under¬ 
stood also that he would not be fired “without cause” 
and the due process determination of personal wrong¬ 
doing. 

“The private discussions and communications 
between Board members during the period October 
23-25 culminating in the decision to request my 
resignation are a mystery to me and a concern to the 
Salisbury community .... Shortly before 2 p.m. on 
October 26, Messrs, Moore, Archibald and Foelber 
visited me and indicated that they had come to ask for 
my resignation as a result of a unanimous decision of 
the Board members. I asked whether the alternative was 
to be fired and was answered in the affirmative. I 
responded that I would consider the matter over the 
weekend; that my decision would be based on what I 
thought best served the interests of the College; and 
that I would let them know of my decision by Wednes¬ 
day November 1. I was advised that Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Archibald would be out of town following the 
weekend and was instructed to telephone Dr. Spencer 
on Monday morning, October 29, 1979, and advise 
her of my decision.” He went on to say that he did 
telephone Spencer that he was willing to submit his 
resignation “effective June 30, 1980.” 

Spencer said she was instructed it must be immedi¬ 
ate and that it was non-negotiable and that she even 
“had been given a press announcement with instruc¬ 
tions that it should be released by noon or as soon 
thereafter as possible.” Crawford did not give a written 
offer to resign, he claimed, so was unclear on his status. 
“... have I been fired? If so, with what personal wrong¬ 
doing am I charged?” Other questions followed. Did 
the full Board participate in the decisions to pay his 
salary only until December 31 and that he was to 
vacate the house with only 60 days notice? Was any 
consideration given to offering him a Board professor¬ 
ship after more than nine years of outstanding service? 
Finally, he pointed to the fact that the College contin¬ 
ued to be one of the most (if not the most) cost- 
efficient public institution of its size and type in the 
country, and noted with some pride the “high mo¬ 
rale ... [of] students and faculty, despite the limited 
funding ....” 43 

Nonetheless, by Christmas, the terms of the separa¬ 
tion were negotiated between the Maryland’s Attorney 
General’s Office and Crawford’s lawyer. Crawford 
commented that it was unfortunate that he “... had to 
go and get an attorney to get what should have been a 
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contractual obligation.” The terms of the agreement 
included paying the former president until the end of 
June (when his contract was due to expire anyway), 
approximately $18,000 in severance pay, $2,000 for 
rent and moving expenses. The family agreed to vacate 
the presidential home on Camden Avenue by January 
30, 1980. 44 

Support for Crawford and opposition to the dis¬ 
missal was immediately forthcoming from the faculty, 
staff and community. An unsigned letter to Crawford, 
dated November 1, said, You have contributed a 
great deal to this school .... This has been a fun place 
to work, primarily because you have allowed and 
encouraged people to pursue their interests regardless of 
their job title. This alone accounts for much of the 
Colleges vitality.” 45 The SSC Faculty Conference voted 
unanimously to express its appreciation for the 
president’s devoted service to the College. On behalf of 
the faculty, Dr. Polly Stewart, chair, wrote: 

We will remember the public Dr. Crawford 
as a dedicated man whose concern for the 
welfare of the College was reflected in his 
vigorous defense of our interests, in his 
generous participation in College activities, 
in his willingness to communicate freely 
with us on matters of College concern, in 
his accessibility to all. We will remember the 
private Norm Crawford as a charming man 
of compassion and wit, a man whose daily 
bearing manifested his profound respect for 
the equality of all persons, a man with 
whom one felt at ease. 46 

Fisher, Crawford’s friend and former president of 
Towson State College, had a fitting closing observation. 
Fisher said, “I [once] asked Norm Crawford what he 
wanted to do after Salisbury. Fie replied, ‘Nothing, Jim, 
I’m too busy and too happy to think of doing anything 
else’ Now he has plenty of time to think.” 47 

Dr. Crawford’s career was not over, however. From 
early November 1979 until June 30, 1980 he was on 
terminal leave. Fie was paid through June 1980 and 
credited with the full 10 years in the State retirement 
system. The following spring (March 1981) he became 
president of Drury College in Springfield, MO, and 
served there until June 1983. Crawford’s younger 
daughter Ellen wanted to return to Salisbury in order 
to complete her senior year of high school with her 
classmates at Bennett High School, and so in the 
summer 1983 the family returned to Salisbury. Later, in 
February 1985, Crawford accepted a federally-funded, 
part-time position as director of special projects at 
Delaware Technical and Community College in 
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Georgetown, DE. In mid-August his old friend and 
colleague Dr. James L. Fisher asked him to join him at 
the Council for Advancement and Support of Educa¬ 
tion (CASE) in Washington, D.C. Crawford accepted a 
one-year appointment as vice-president for operations 
at CASE, with the understanding it would terminate 
upon Fisher’s retirement in June 1986. Fisher’s succes¬ 
sor then asked Crawford to remain for one more year to 
assist him in the transition and he did. At the end of 
that year the chancellor of the University of Maine 
System approached Crawford to ask him to accept a 
one-year appointment as interim president of the 
University of Maine at Farmington, and he did so. 
When the new president assumed his position in 
January 1988 Crawford moved to August, ME, where 
he served as special assistant to the chancellor for the 
remainder of his contract. At that point Dr. and Mrs. 
Crawford returned to Maryland and bought a home in 
Ocean Pines, but there was one more appointment. Fie 
accepted the position of vice president for external 
affairs at Thomas A. Edison State College in Trenton, 
NJ, and remained there until his retirement in the fall 
of 1992. Since retirement, the Crawfords have again 
become familiar faces on Salisbury’s campus, frequently 
attending University events and athletic activities. 

A New Hand at the Wheel 

When Dr. Page assumed the office of acting president 
he was summoned to a meeting with the Board of 
Trustees. They told him the College was $1 million in 
debt and demanded, “What are you going to do about 
it? We’re not bailing you out!” That pretty well sets 
your priorities for you if you’re the new guy in 
charge!” 48 

At the first meeting of the Faculty Conference after 
Crawford’s departure, Acting President Page began by 
saying, “At the outset, I do want to say something to 
you. I am straightforward. My style is not Norm 
Crawford’s style. I don’t use 100 words when 10 will 

do_” 49 He told the faculty, “he invited members of 

the Board of Trustees to address the SSC faculty during 
their visit to Salisbury for a meeting already planned 
with the College’s Board of Visitors. Commenting that 
funding procedures for the state colleges and universi¬ 
ties are so complex that “it may have caused a president 
to lose his job,” Page said “there always are two sides to 
every question” and that the Board of Trustees should 
be given the opportunity to explain its side. 50 

At that same meeting, a faculty member read a 
petition, signed by 98 members of the faculty and staff, 
supporting Crawford and jabbing at the fiscal reasons 
given for his firing: “... in the light of similar serious 
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fiscal problems at other public institutions of higher 
education in the state ... in general and on the Eastern 
Shore, we believe the serious financial problem could 
be handled effectively without the removal of President 
Crawford,” it said. The same faculty member went on 
to decry the lack of information or explanation given 
the faculty by the Board and remarked that in “a 
supposedly ‘democratic community’ the summary 
dismissal of the president ... is ‘a dismissal of us alP 
which raises serious questions about the rights and 
tenure of faculty members in general.” 

Dr. Robert Wesley then read a resolution approved 
by the departmental chair in their meeting that same 
morning requesting “the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees ... and as many other members of that Board 
as possible to meet with the faculty at the earliest 
possible date to discuss the financial situation of SSC.” 
The faculty as a whole adopted this resolution and 
added its weight to Pages invitation to the Board. In 
the words of one department chair, it was time to put 
the Board “on the spot.” 51 

Such a meeting with the Board was not to occur. On 
November 27, 1979, Board Chair Marshall Moore 
replied to the faculty’s invitation (via a letter of Novem¬ 
ber 9) with these suggestions: 

Should you and department chairman [sic] 
desire data on the budget processes and 
allocations, I am sure Dr. Page will provide 
this for you. It is extremely important that 
everyone involved in the employ and 
supervision of state matters understand the 
development of the states budget process 
from institution requests through the 
affirmation by the General Assembly and 
the governor, as well as the states constitu¬ 
tional and statutory prohibition against 
spending beyond the level of appropriated 
funds. These two points are cogent to the 
evaluation and comprehension of state 
agency operations. Should your members 
have specific questions on finance matters, 
we ask that you submit them to our execu¬ 
tive director. We would be happy to have 
your designated representatives meet with 
our professional staff, or any other members 
of state government that we would judge 
necessary, to provide you with technical 
advice. The Board believes that operational 
people can best answer those matters that 
are of daily concern. If you have questions 
on any other matters, kindly advise me in 
detail, so that the Board may respond in the 
appropriate manner. 52 


Perhaps the Board thought that would end the 
matter, but it did not. Still the protests, questions, cries 
for reinstatement and criticisms continued. Meetings 
continued to be held even into December of 1979. By 
then, however, the Board of Trustees began making 
plans to search for a new president and the reality of 
Crawford’s dismissal gradually began to sink in. An 
eight-member committee was appointed in late No¬ 
vember, four from the Board of Trustees and four from 
groups connected with the College—the Board of 
Visitors, Alumni Association, Student Government 
Association and the faculty. At the College level, Joe 
Gilbert, assistant to the president/director of adminis¬ 
trative services, sent letters to the various constituencies 
such as the Board of Visitors asking them to nominate 
one or more members of the committee. An ad was 
placed in a national journal announcing the search. 

In a February 1980 letter to the editor of the local 
newspaper, Bob Hamill predicted, “By firing Dr. 
Crawford the problem will not go away ... Salisbury 
State College continues to operate in the red. The 
dorms and classrooms may be colder than most state 
institutions. Today planning is taking place at the 
college to cut budgets in 1981-82 by as much as one- 
third of the present budget. ... [Any request] for the 
College to ‘move forward and educate our young 
people,’ [must be answered with], How?” 53 As if in 
response to Hamill’s query, at the same Board meeting 
naming the search committee, a new meal policy was 
instituted, making it mandatory for students living on 
campus to buy meals at the school. An exception was 
made for students living in a dormitory equipped with 
cooking facilities. They also approved price increases, 
effective the following spring, for the two meal plans a 
student might choose. This new meal plan was aimed, 
obviously, at combating the deficit. 54 

Budget cuts and belt-tightening were the new topics 
of rumors, complaints and grumbling. In the Novem¬ 
ber faculty meeting, Page announced plans to save 
money in several areas. Tuition waivers, which consti¬ 
tuted “a very serious financial problem [at SSC],” 
would be granted to part-time and special students only 
on a “space available basis” beginning in the spring. He 
warned of colder buildings and dimmer hallways and 
dimmer parking lots as the College attempted to beat 
inflationary increases in heat and electricity costs. Costs 
for postage and telephone calls would be monitored 
more closely to make sure that faculty members were 
not abusing these privileges for personal use. Gilbert 
offered Page a plan to balance the budget by the end of 
the year (in six months). His plan was fourfold: let the 
fuel tanks go dry and buy no fuel to have to start the 
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next year; give the library no money to buy new books; 
conserve energy costs by turning out all the lights and 
closing on weekends; and use up all the supplies— 
everything from paper to typewriter ribbons to paper 
clips—on the shelves in Central Stores. 55 Page also 
asked faculty members to elect five members to an ad 
hoc advisory committee to aid him in the transition 
process; he would appoint five more faculty members 
to make a total committee of 10. 56 

The budget crisis also necessitated an increase in 
room rates of $25 for each semester and meal plan rates 
were increased by $25 for the spring semester (1979- 
80). Further increases were expected. 57 The meal plan 
was made mandatory beginning in September 1980; 
this was an effort to offset the deficit of $136,000 in 
Food Services in 1978-79 and over $50,000 deficit in 
1979-80. 58 Student complaints started even before the 
new policy took effect. “Be prepared for more tuna fish 
and various forms of hot dogs,” one warned. “Also, 
don’t expect meat at breakfast. Its cheaper to fill us up 
on doughnuts .... The student of SSC have paid for 
expected services and aren’t getting their money 
worth.” 59 Late in November 1979, the director of food 
services, John Gerrity, resigned in protest, and the new 
director appointed in January, Monte Bradley, was told 
he had a semester to make the cafeteria system pay or 
SSC, like all the other state colleges, would go to a 
catering system. 60 

Even more disturbing to many students was another 
problem related to a new policy announced by Acting 
President Page in November—a new set of guidelines 
on alcohol consumption on campus. The ugly rumors 
associated with the sex scandal involved several male 
students and one female student, all quite intoxicated, 
heightened awareness and concern about stories of out- 
of-control drinking on campus. Accordingly, Page 
requested a legal opinion from the Attorney Generals 
Office clarifying the BYOB section of Salisbury State’s 
Alcohol Beverage Policy. It was suggested by the 
Student Life Committee that perhaps responsible 
drinking on campus should be widened to include 
faculty as well as administration. A Student Life staff 
meeting with Wayne Fox, director of public relations, 
and journalism Professor Allen Smith discussed how to 
deal with the media on controversial/sensitive issues. 61 

In his first meeting with the faculty after becoming 
acting president, Page called alcohol “one of the biggest 
problems on our campus,” and because College 
administration and faculty should serve as role models 
for students, he announced that alcoholic beverages 
would no longer be served at any official College 
function. Nor would College facilities be offered “to 
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organizations whose primary purpose in meeting would 
be the consumption of such beverages.” However, on- 
campus organizations funded by the College could 
continue under the existing alcohol use policies. 62 

Actually, the problem surfaced much earlier. By 
1975, a new freedom existed in regard to alcohol 
consumption on campus. The new words of the day 
were “keg party,” “rail party” and “tailgating.” In the 
words of campus security officer Jack Bunting, “It was 
awful .... I dreaded coming to work.” Almost every 
Friday and Saturday night in the dining hall was a keg 
party, “... as high as 20 kegs,” Bunting said. “We’d turn 
lights on at 1 a.m. and there would be beer inches deep 
on the floor and people passed out.” 

There was rarely a night that some drunken student- 
driver didn’t tear across campus in a car. Students 
would be found on the grounds, passed out from the 
night before. At Chesapeake Hall, with its second-floor 
balconies around the building, rail parties would find 
the balconies packed with students leaning on the rail, 
all drinking and/or drunk. 

“It’s a marvel no one was killed,” Bunting said. In 
the high-rise dorms, keg parties were allowed in the 
hallways. The campus security invariably would be 
called and would find so many people in the hallway 
they couldn’t get through. Perhaps a bit of a climax 
occurred one night when a Dining Hall keg party 
resulted in an all-out brawl (an unusual event). Several 
students literally began breaking wooden chairs over 
each other’s heads. As a result, several students had to 
be taken to the hospital. After that, Bunting said, “... it 
seemed to wake some people up to the problem.” Even 
then, there was little that could be done legally to 
prohibit drinking since the state legislature in 1974 had 
set the legal drinking age at 18. 

At football games, hundreds of students drove pick¬ 
up trucks loaded with kegs of beer and parked in the 
vicinity of the game. Most of the students didn’t bother 
to watch the game, Bunting said, but continued to 
drink throughout the game, sometimes yelling, arguing, 
shoving and fighting. 63 

Some felt that social drinking was not only con¬ 
doned but also encouraged. Special evenings at the 
Ruth Powell Dining Hall were one of the attractions 
offered resident students in the 1970s. Each dormitory, 
in turn, enjoyed a sumptuous dinner expressly prepared 
for its residents, complete with wine and candlelight. 64 
Thursday night keg parties, on campus and off, were so 
commonplace that the faculty accepted the sad fact that 
Friday tests or other meaningful class work was useless. 
Concerns were voiced openly about the relationship 
between alcohol abuse and vandalism. Assistant 
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Housing Director James Mallory listed such costly and 
demoralizing acts as: doors being kicked in, trash cans 
and beer bottles thrown through windows, cars driven 
into trees, furniture destroyed, walls punched in with 
fists and telephone modules destroyed. Mallory, in fact, 
listed alcohol as the number one problem on campus 
and expressed a belief that “some students at SSC are 
alcoholics and don’t know it.” 65 

In September 1978, in a take-off of the box office 
hit, Animal House fever struck SSC with a toga party on 
the fifth floor of Choptank Hall. “Anyone not wearing 
a toga was bombed with a squirt gun or thrown into 
the shower. WSSC sponsored the first annual ‘You 
Cannot Come in Without a Toga party with 12 kegs of 
beer and the usual insane WSSC staff..At least 100 
people showed up in dress varying from “plain macho 
sheet look to the sexy off the shoulder print toga.” 66 

In spring 1979 an ad hoc committee, headed by 
Richard Yobst, associate dean of student affairs, and 
other campus leaders was asked to look into several 
alcohol related issues. These included: overuse of the 
dining hall, too many keg parties in their present form, 
and a misconception of present alcohol policies on 
campus. The committee also was asked to “get the feel 
from the students as to their opinion.” “There is great 
confusion among all as to exactly what the policy is,” 
Yobst said, “but through a combined effort of members 
of the college community, the present laws are being 
revised so we can then support and enforce them.” 67 

Among other changes being considered at the time 
were a rise in beer prices (the $l-for-all-you-can-drink- 
price of beer included 40 cents to cover the license, 
labor for those serving, custodial service, and food and 
punch that also was supplied) and a room rental fee for 
the dining hall. One complaint was that beer had 
become the sole fundraiser for all organizations on 
campus. As an alternative to these problems the 
committee turned their attention to the possibility of 
having a nightly “pub.” “Realizing the social needs, we 
hope students could accept the pub as a more realistic 
drinking situation,” Yobst said. The pub was envisioned 
as a place where there could be entertainment, along 
with food and drink, “much like those on many other 
college campuses. Problems with this proposal are 
location and how it would be run.” 

Psychology Professor Dan Gallagher developed “a 
survey which consisted of [41] questions that concern 
students at the College about how they would like to 
do their social drinking if they had a choice.” On the 
basis of 239 responses, the main conclusion was, 
“Students still like beer busts but would rather have 
some other alternatives to their present form. A major¬ 


ity of the students said that they would like to see a pub 
four or five nights a week with beer parties held one or 
two nights. Students also wanted food, a variety of 
games and entertainment, as well as beer and wine 
served. No cover charge and profit by organizations 
were also supported.” 68 

The pub was established in the snack bar area of the 
College Center and opened with the beginning of the 
fall semester. Although the official opening was Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1979, the facility was not completed until 
sometime later. When finished, it included a stage and 
fireplace as well as skylights and paneling on the walls, 
and booths decorated with a nautical look. Beer and 
wine were on the menu, along with sandwiches. “Card 
games [were] encouraged,” and backgammon tables 
and other games were added. When it opened, the 
tentative hours of operation for the pub were Monday 
through Wednesday from 8-11 p.m. and Friday and 
Saturday from 8 p.m.-l a.m., but it was emphasized 
that, “These hours are flexible and may be changed 
upon student demand.” 

Interestingly, the main objectives of the pub were to 
provide an area for social gatherings, provide an 
atmosphere where both male and females felt safe and 
comfortable, and finally to “reduce the quantity of 
alcohol consumed during the week SGA President 
Bernie Moyle said, “We are trying to give the students a 
place where they have atmosphere and where the music 
is not so loud that they can’t talk .... There is some¬ 
thing to do other than drink.” He insisted, however, 
“The administration is not taking the keg parties away 
and giving us a pub instead .... We would not have had 
as many keg parties regardless if we had the pub or 
not.” Moyle added that the pub would be a place where 
students could take their parents and where faculty 
would want to go and just talk with students. Yobst 
cautioned that the pub would have to be a self-support¬ 
ing operation. “We would like to feel that the students 
will like this thing well enough to come up with the 
financing.” 69 

The alcohol policy actually changed very little from 
spring to fall 1979, but the interpretation of the policy 
did change. One clear provision of the new policy was 
that drinking in public areas of the campus or any¬ 
where except in students’ rooms in the dorms was 
prohibited; this included such areas as hallways and 
television lounges. 70 

A Flyer editorial in October 1979 bemoaned the loss 
of the parties, “... virtually non-existent here. There is 
no place to go. The town of Salisbury does not cater to 
the college crowd. The ... Pub ... cannot remain the 
sole place to go for nightly entertainment. Thus, what 
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is there to do? The most obvious choice would be to 
stay in the room and play cards or backgammon. The 
only ingredients you need are people, music, and 
cards/ Sounds simple, doesn't it? Yet, when 12:30 a.m. 
rolls around, the security guards appear on the scene 
like mice to cheese and they inform you of the time, 
and as a result the stereo must be turned down. This is 
ridiculous. 12 a.m. on a weekend is out of the ques¬ 
tion.” Moreover, the writer concluded, "... All parties 
on this campus are destined for failure. The administra¬ 
tion has eliminated ‘floor’ type parties. We can’t have a 
sizeable party in our rooms because of the fire regula¬ 
tions. We would have to live in a tent in order to put 
on a good party. The outdoor parties in Chesapeake are 
broken up promptly at 12:30 a.m. because of the noise. 
The administration wanted to encourage ‘responsible’ 
drinking .... “What [is] responsible drinking?Two 
beers a night? Actually, the limit might be one beer a 
night and bedtime at 12:30 a.m.” Finally, the editorial 
urged students not to “... sit back like lame ducks and 
put up with this nonsense ....” Students were urged to 
write letters to The Flyer , the administration “and 
specifically President Crawford.” 71 

“This alcohol problem has just been transferred to 
the dorms, which makes it worse on the other resi¬ 
dents,” one student said. 72 A reporter in the campus 
newspaper commented: 

Well, each year the policy and its interpreta¬ 
tion have gotten ... stricter [sic] and the 
social activities are fewer. Seniors now long 
for the days of their sophomore year. The 
15-keggers, $1 all you can drink parties are 
a thing of the past. Gradually, with each 
new incoming class, they are being taught 
new policies and once the old timers are 
weeded out, the days of parties in the 
Dining Hall will be history. 73 

As a Flyer reporter said, “... the administration is 
enforcing the rules and regulations which they set up. 
Dorm residents, the resident assistants (RAs) and 
possibly the housekeeping crew are having great 
difficulty getting adjusted to the new interpretation.” 

In some dorms RAs would not allow drinking in the 
lounges, while RAs in other dorms didn’t care if 
students drank in the lounges. Students complained 
“... their rights as adults have been infringed upon.” A 
first-semester freshman commented to the reporter, “I 
heard that SSC was a partying school, but I find it very 
quiet. There is just nothing happening. Nothing goes 
on .... I think that a lot of people are going to wind up 
transferring because it is incredibly boring 

In addition, organizations were finding the new 
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financial costs of big parties prohibitive. One example 
cited these costs: security-$51.75; eight hours labor to 
set up gym (seven maintenance men and two student 
workers)-$446.80; labor for breakdown after the party, 
five men for eight hours-$343.38; services of two 
electricians at $8.19 an hour; table rental-$100; facility 
usage fee-$25; total more than $900. The conclusion 
was simple, “... very few campus organizations have 
that large sum of money.” The reporter pointed out, 

“In years past, the College had taken care of these 
financial matters, but in light of the recent $800,000 
debt, organizations now must pay these charges 
themselves.” 

Some administrators, however, pointed to benefits of 
the “new” policy. Barry King, assistant director of 
housing, was happy to see less trash and beer bottles 
littering the campus, and noted that damage in the 
dormitories was noticeably less than earlier. 74 

On Thursday, October 18, a crowd of several 
hundred students gathered on the quad in protest of 
the alcohol policy. According to a reporter for The Flyer , 
the “instigators of the protest had just left a closed 
party for cafeteria workers in the Dining Hall. Slowly 
students who were in bed heard the chanting and 
joined their fellow students on the quad. ‘Policy sucks,’ 
‘P-O-L-I-C-Y,’ ‘We want beer,’ and ‘SSC on to victory,’ 
filled the [air].” 75 Bunting vividly remembers coming 
on duty at midnight that evening. At 1 a.m., “You 
could hear a pin drop. But at 1:05 a.m., the quad was 
suddenly full of students—500 or 600—demonstrating 
and chanting ‘We Want Alcohol!’.” Bunting put in a 
call to Chief Horn, who was at home in Cambridge, 
then tried to call President Crawford, but he was in bed 
with the flu and, as he remembers it now, never awoke. 
The mob began surging toward the president’s home 
with Bunting and the one other officer on duty helpless 
to do anything but walk along with the crowd. The 
state police called to ask if Bunting wanted them to 
come on campus, but he declined their offer, thinking 
their presence would cause matters to escalate. At that 
point, the crowd had done nothing but make lots of 
noise. At the president’s home, they filled the back yard 
and were on the steps. The situation, was, as Bunting 
said, really intense. Finally SGA President Bernie Moyle 
asked to use the bullhorn. 76 He yelled into the mega¬ 
phone that the administration had agreed to see 
students the next day, and after speaking about 10 
minutes, the crowd suddenly dispersed. It was over as 
quickly as it had begun. 77 

The next day (Friday), Crawford met with various 
administrators and student leaders in his office. At the 
meeting he told them, “I have the right to declare 
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prohibition on this campus, but I wouldn't do that." 
The main issue of the meeting was the use of alcohol in 
the lounges and the use of facilities on campus. Moyle 
reiterated, “The high costs of cafeteria parties prohibit 
the clubs, sororities and fraternities from having a 
party.” One outcome of the meeting with Crawford 
was a decision to have a new beginning party. “This 
will give the students a chance to show the administra¬ 
tion that we can be responsible drinkers and not 
destroy everything,” said Moyle. “Faculty, administra¬ 
tion, and students will be invited. This party is tenta¬ 
tively scheduled for the next Saturday, November 3.” 78 

Efforts to localize drinking on campus by obtaining 
a liquor license for the Student Union also ran into 
snags. Only a few days after students protested the 
“new” alcohol policy, the College had its temporary six- 
day liquor license suspended at a meeting of the chair 
of the liquor board, Dean of Students Orem Robinson 
and Director of the College Center Dave Ganoe. 

Ganoe said, “The alcoholic beverage board has received 
numerous complaints from the community about the 
volume of drinking going on here.” The six-day 
temporary license was used for operation of the pub as 
well as campus parties during the week. Loss of the 
license meant the College would have to apply for the 
liquor license on a day-to-day, party-by-party basis. The 
liquor board let it be known that it would grant such 
licenses only for Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 
One of the reasons for the suspension was “the public¬ 
ity from the alcohol demonstration on campus ..., a 
party held off-campus [the following night], and 
because of complaints from members of this College 
about the pub,” Ganoe said. “He added that a citizen 
alleges that he saw two students passed out on the table 
in the pub and that some students were served beer 
without having their ID cards checked.” The College 
also had withdrawn its application for a permanent 
liquor license only days before the temporary license 
was withdrawn, anticipating a number of community 
residents who would speak in opposition to it. 79 

Months later, in January 1980, SSC submitted an 
application for a Class “C” Beer and Wine License. The 
supporting statement this time explained “how the 
College [intended] to provide a controlled environ¬ 
ment’ in which students may drink,” and that the SSC 
student body was, after all, “comprised of over 3,000 
of-age citizens who have the legal rights to purchase 
beer.” Page also commented that “even though alcohol 
consumption is abundant among college students, it’s 
obvious that young people have little knowledge of the 
effects of alcohol consumption,” and that the College 
saw its mission here as an educating one. 80 


The Wicomico County Board of License Commis¬ 
sioners held a hearing regarding the application, and on 
February 3, 1980, the commission approved the 
application for the license with five contingencies. They 
were: (1) a Class “C” Beer and Wine License permits a 
six-day operation only, therefore, Sunday operation is 
not permitted; (2) the permitted operating hours begin 
after the evening dinner period, or 7 p.m., whichever 
comes later, and must cease at midnight; (3) the 
alcoholic beverage must be consumed within the 
Student Union building and cannot be carried from 
this premise or otherwise; Beer and light wine would be 
sold in its original container; and (5) this license was 
approved only until April 30, 1980, which is the end of 
this fiscal year. A renewal of the same is contingent on 
the ability and record of good performance of this 
short-term six-day week period. If no appeal was made 
to the State Appeal Board before February 15, the pub 
was to open in February. 

A reporter for The Flyer wrote, “As for BYOBs, a 
meeting was held after the New Year’s Cabaret, not 
because of irresponsible drinkers, but because of the 
mess that was left. They were to discuss some remedy 
for this problem. The topic then drifted into age 
requirement. Basically what was said at the meeting was 
that it was unlawful for people under the age of 21 to 
consume hard liquor. The end result was that the 
organizations sponsoring the BYOBs got four choices 
on how to handle hard liquor consumption. The first 
choice was to limit participation to 21 year olds and 
above. Choice number two was to limit participation to 
18 year olds and over and have only beer and wine. 
Another alternative was to move the event off campus. 
And lastly, to eliminate the event.” 81 

Finally, at the beginning of the 1980-81 academic 
year, a clear alcohol policy was ready to be instituted. 
After a six-year fight the Class “C” license to sell beer in 
a pub was granted. Further, students were permitted to 
hold seven campus-wide events per semester, only on 
Friday and Saturday nights; two BYOB events with 
beer and light wine would be sponsored by the College 
Center Program Board; and five organization-spon¬ 
sored events, at which beer could be sold, could be 
held. The residence hall policy remained a drink-in- 
rooms-only one. 82 At last the policy seemed clear, but 
in the process of becoming so it had caused no end of 
frustration, confusion and bitterness. 

A major revision of the academic calendar occurred 
in the 1980-81 academic year. In the fall of 1979, 
members of the administration began discussing the 
possibility of extending the winter vacation in an effort 
to cut heating and utility costs. Rumors of such action 
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quickly brought on student criticisms, however. A letter 
to the editor of The Flyer expressed outrage at the idea: 

... I sincerely believe this decision was 
hastily made and obviously irrational. Was 
there any student input? I doubt it. How 
about faculty? Again I doubt it. I realize this 
decision is not finalized [sic] yet, but just 
the thought perturbs me .... What about 
the athletes? Is the wrestling team going to 
throw a national championship out of the 
window? What about spring athletics? ... 

The spring trips have already been planned. 
Should you jeopardize the season for the 
sake of a few thousand dollars? So what 
about seniors? For 3-years, we’ve worked to 
graduate without delay. Now you want to 
push it another month. What are our 
summer employers supposed to do? Many 
employers are expecting us to be back to 
work the first week in May. Now you want 
us to show up Memorial Day weekend ...? I 
hardly think our employers will save our 
jobs until the beginning of June. We will be 
replaced! 83 

Not all faculty and staff supported the sudden 
change. In the November faculty meeting, Page 
announced that the plan was dropped. 84 In 1980-81, 
however, the plan was adopted and the College was 
closed from Christmas 1980 to February 1981. During 
the month of January, the Office of Continuing 
Education offered an experimental winter term (from 
December 29 through January 30). This was to “enable 
undergraduate students ... to accelerate their present 
academic degree programs and enable transfer stu¬ 
dents ... to enroll in certain prerequisites which they 
need to take .... New first time admitted students ... 
for spring ’81 [could] also enroll.” 85 The six-week break 
and winter term were planned also for 1981-82. 

One of the most far-reaching shifts in academic 
policy came in 1979-80 when the faculty and adminis¬ 
tration chose to return to the grade point system in 
grading and to abandon the “N” (no grade) grade. 

In January 1980, Acting President Page discussed the 
issue of academic standards and commented, “Nothing 
is writ in stone.” 86 Faculty attitudes and feelings ran 
high on the issue. Some years before faculty members 
Henry Greene and John Tyvoll submitted a proposal to 
the Faculty Conference to abandon the “N” and return 
to traditional grading denominations. Titled “Proposal: 
Reinstitute the ‘F* grade, Introduce a meaningful ‘W’ 
grade, Remove the ‘N’ grade,” it suggested sweeping 
changes, some of which are quoted here: 
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RATIONALE: Salisbury State College has 
lived under the ‘N’ grade system, as well as 
other “non-threatening” educational policies 
long enough, and they need to be reexam¬ 
ined and possibly modified. 

DISCUSSION: The purpose of this 
proposal is to 1) strengthen our educational 
institution and 2) make students account¬ 
able for their actions. Various faculty have 
stated explicitly that the ‘N’ grade does not 
function as it was originally intended but 
rather as a mechanism which encourages 
academic irresponsibility. Originally it may 
have been perceived that with no fear of 
failing students would be willing to risk 
enrolling in courses outside their major or 
would be willing to take more advanced 
courses in their major in addition to the 
minimum requirements. There is no 
evidence to support these hypotheses. In 
fact, the opposite seems to be in effect. 

Students are running away from the tradi¬ 
tional “hard courses” e.g. mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. The total number of 
students majoring in these areas seems to be 
decreasing. Other departments are recogniz¬ 
ing the need for scientific expertise in their 
own fields and yet students at SSC are 
demonstrating ignorance with regard to 
benefits realized from exposure in the 
sciences. Make the system soft and permis¬ 
sive and those people subjected to the 
systems constraints want it even softer and 
more permissive. 

What the ‘N’ grade does is cause irrespon¬ 
sibility. Where else can you spend 15 weeks 
doing absolutely nothing but socializing, 
participating in a plethora of athletic 
activities, and not have to worry about 
courses, grades and failing. College should 
be an opportunity for students to challenge 
themselves intellectually, discover or explore 
their potential, determine their strengths 
and yes, confront their weaknesses. It should 
be an opportunity for students to develop 
some quantity of independence with regard 
to maintaining their physical well being, 
develop social and moral responsibilities. 

College can be a positive maturing process 
and it is the administration and faculty’s 
responsibility to see that the College 
produces this type of atmosphere rather 
than a permissive extension of high school. 
EXPLANATION OF THE GRADES: 
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F = the ‘F’ grade in a course will signify that 
the student failed to meet the minimum 
level of competence and/or exposure to the 
objectives of the course and will be given to 
any student who withdraws after midterm 
and is failing the course or any student who 
fails the course at the end of the semester. 

W= The ‘W’ grade will be given to any 
student who withdraws before the midterm 
or any student who withdraws after the 
midterm and is passing the course. 

EXPECTED BENEFITS: 

1) Clear out the classroom ‘deadwood’ 

2) Produce a more serious academic atmo¬ 
sphere 

3) Encourage students to be more respon¬ 
sible for their actions 

4) Students will have the opportunity to fail 
CONCLUSION: The SSC community is 
starting to realize that the atmosphere at this 
College is not one of intellectual stimulation 
but is more akin to a nice summer camp. A 
wonderful athletic and intramural program, 
friendly faculty and a liberal administration. 

The situation is changing. The administra¬ 
tion has tightened up the parking policy and 
the alcohol policy and is in the process of 
developing a work-learning program that 
would aid in developing social responsibility 
on the students part. This is not enough. It 
is time for the faculty to initiate their own 
educational changes that will motivate 
students toward serious academic perfor¬ 
mances. 87 

The plan was not seriously considered then. But it 
reappeared in spring 1980 as an attachment to a report 
issued by a special subcommittee of the faculty, as¬ 
signed to study the grading system and dismissal policy. 
The faculty subcommittee met through much of the 
semester. In its initial report the committee observed, 
“There seems to be great concern among the members 
of the Board that our grading system promotes lower 
academic standards. In its desire to raise standards, the 
Board may well decide to bring our grading policy ‘in 
line’ with the practices common at institutions in the 
rest of the state.” 

The faculty subcommittee identified three positive 
and three negative points regarding the educational 
soundness of the ‘N’ grading system. The positives 
were: (1) negative reinforcement does not work; (2) 
students should not be penalized for an occasional slip; 
(3) students are encouraged and helped to learn. On 
the contrary, an “N”: (1) allows students to remain in 


school when they otherwise would be counseled to 
drop out; (2) it may allow unprepared students to 
graduate; and (3) it leads to attitude problems among 
students. On this last point, concerns included students 
not working up to their maximum effort, encourage¬ 
ment of irresponsibility when students feel that they do 
not have to take responsibility for their own actions, 
and students not viewing the loss of time and money as 
“sufficient consequence.” 

Finally, the subcommittee considered for discussion 
four questions regarding both the grading system/policy 
and the dismissal system. They were: Is it educationally 
sound? Does it penalize students? Does it affect aca¬ 
demic standards? Is it seriously abused? And lastly, are 
remedies possible? 88 

In the next meeting of the subcommittee, after a 
lengthy discussion, it decided, “We seem to be unable 
to arrive at some consensus as far as point 1 is con¬ 
cerned (‘Is the system educationally sound’)) since in 
many cases we are in the realm of opinion. 89 

Of equal concern to the subcommittee was the 
question of dismissal and readmission policies. Ron 
Phipps, assistant registrar, gave an overview of one 
aspect of the system. He said, “If a student [for ex¬ 
ample] receives an official referral to the Math Cen¬ 
ter ... and does not attend, the student is dismissed. 

One of the problems is that the referral system is not 
being used as intended. As far as abuses of the system: 
there are some in any system; there seem to be relatively 
few who abuse the system here given the number of 
dismissals who do not return to school.” 

There also was concern about a feeling that athletes 
were abusing the system. Jack Stovall, professor of 
physical education, pointed out that other colleges are 
much more rigorous about what constitutes progress 
(satisfactory) toward a degree. “Our system may take 
advantage of the NCAA rules by allowing athletes to 
compete here when these same athletes may not be 
allowed to compete at another school. There seemed to 
be some consensus on the committee that students 
would be much better off if, when they are re-admitted, 
they are given some prescriptive help. That is, after 
evaluating the student for deficiencies of various sorts, a 
counselor might recommend help with reading or with 
study skills . 90 

A great deal of discussion centered on the affect the 
grade had on academic standards. “The consensus of 
the committee was that the ‘N’ grade does not affect 
academic standards. In fact the ‘N’ may be beneficial 
here in that the grade allows students, for whom the 
material is too difficult, to leave the course without 
penalty. This leads to a better atmosphere in the class.” 
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On the charge that it led to abuse of the system, 
however, there was a feeling that “Students overbook 
their courses (since they have nothing to lose) and 
prevent other students from attending courses which 
close quickly; this grading system allows students to 
misrepresent their GPA.” 91 

In addition, the SGA conducted its own survey to 
discover what other institutions do when confronted 
with an “N” grade. Its concern was that transfer 
students or those going to graduate school might be 
penalized because of misinterpretation of “N” grade. A 
survey sent by SGA member Jay Deputy received a 32 
percent return and concluded “The survey seems to 
indicate that the ‘better’ schools tend to count ‘N’ as 
‘F\ It may also indicate that the ‘N’ harms most 
students in most good graduate schools.” 92 

A final decision was not made that spring of 1980. 
With a new president coming in, it was decided to wait 
for his or her input. By the end of the 1980-81 aca¬ 
demic year, the faculty and administration at Salisbury 
were convinced. Other state colleges dropped the “N” 
grade and returned to the “F” or grade point system by 
the fall semester of 1976. One explanation then was 
that “... other institutions [viewed the no-fail system] 
as a grade inflator, making application to postgraduate 
study difficult for students from an undergraduate 
school which follows the ... ‘N’ procedure.” 93 Begin¬ 
ning in the fall of 1981, Salisbury also followed suit 
and returned to the more traditional grading system. 

Shortly after Page took the reins as acting president 
the search for a new president began. Page threw his hat 
in the ring. Some criticized him for seeking the presi¬ 
dency, but his rationale was clear. As he explained, “I 
knew I wouldn’t get it, but if you’re acting president’ it 
means anyone can run over this guy. But if there’s a 
chance that you might wind up being the boss for real 
next year, you’d better step a little carefully. That’s the 
only reason I did it. But faculty would have it in the 
back of their minds and be just a little hesitant to be 
too obstructive.” 94 

Page still treasures one small incident that his 
position made possible. Earlier, as academic dean, he 
received a letter from the public relations officer 
attached to the Embassy of the Union of South Africa. 
The diplomat wanted to come to Salisbury’s campus to 
explain the benefits of Apartheid, South Africa’s 
extreme racial segregation policy. Page ignored the 
letter, then received another and ignored it as well. 

Then came a persistent phone call, so Page said he 
would see what he could arrange. He called in Judy 
Lynn Mitchell, an African-American administrator in 
the Counseling Office, and asked her if she could set 
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up a meeting for the diplomat to explain the blessings 
of Apartheid to the Black Student Union! She agreed 
and Page wrote the diplomat that a meeting with 
students was arranged. 

When the diplomat arrived and was shown into the 
room full of black students, he was livid and refused to 
speak! He stormed off the campus, but quickly shot 
back an angry letter to Dean Page claiming he was “set 
up” and embarrassed and was going to send another 
letter reporting the dean’s action to the president. That 
weekend, President Crawford resigned, and Dean Page 
became Acting President Page, to whom the letter was 
delivered. Page wrote back to the diplomat, straight- 
faced, expressing his regret that he [the diplomat] 
would not speak to a legitimate group on Salisbury’s 
campus. He signed the letter, “A. Nayland Page, Acting 
President.” 95 
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The 1980s... 


Recognizing the institutions 
enhanced reputation, 
President Bellavance 
supported the name change 
to Salisbury State 
University in 1988 


Dr. Bellavance and 
Dr. William Hytche, 
president of University 
of Maryland Eastern 
Shore, created a 
collaborative program, 
October 1980 
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In 1985 the three sororities and six fraternities on campus 
formed the Interfratemity Council 


Head Coach Karen Weaver (center) led Salisbury to its 
first national championship in any sport in 1986. The Sea 
Gulls captured the NCAA Division III Field Hockey 
Championship with a 3-2 win over Bloomsburg in the 
title game. 
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Chapter 10 

Brighter Skies and New Horizons 



The Bellavance Years: Vision and Focus 


v^/mid the emotional turmoil, charges 
/ /and countercharges, apprehension 
J M, / and confusion in the months following 
L^'^^rjL/Dr. Crawfords dismissal, plans were 
* made to begin a national search for a 
successor. A search committee was appointed, including 
Dr. Tom Erskine representing the faculty, Dr. Maurice 
Bozman representing the Board of Visitors and Dr. 
James Sensenbaugh representing the Board of Trustees. 
Those three individuals did all the campus interviewing 
of potential candidates. 1 In January 1981, the search 
committee had received only 400 applications. By the 
following January, however, applications stood at 
600. 2 Among them was one from Dr. Thomas E. 
Bellavance. Five months later, the Board of Trustees 
unanimously selected Bellavance as Salisbury’s State 
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Colleges new president. Bellavance, who was 46 years 
old, possessed a rich liberal arts academic background 
and administrative experience. 

Bellavance received a bachelors degree from the 
University of Connecticut in 1958, a Master of Arts in 
English from Northwestern University in 1961 and a 
Ph. D. in American studies from Michigan State 
University in 1969. He taught high school in Con¬ 
necticut, taught on the college level at Duquesne and 
Michigan State, and in the American School in El 
Salvador. Bellavance was a poet, a former member of 
the faculty at Michigan State and proudly recounted his 
days as a young campaigner for Bobby Kennedy. Before 
taking the reins at Salisbury State College, he served for 
four years as dean of the faculty and one year as acting 
president at Urbana College in Ohio. From Urbana he 
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moved to Framingham State College in Massachusetts 
where he was vice president for academic affairs. 3 It 
became clear almost immediately that Bellavance would 
carve out his own identity and imprint at Salisbury 
State. 

When “Thom,” (the way he preferred to be ad¬ 
dressed by his colleagues, he quickly let it be known) 
and his family came for their first visit to Salisbury 
State, they were struck by the cream color scheme on 
the front columns and woodwork. In fact, all the 
buildings’ exterior woodwork had been recently painted 
with this color scheme. This was the choice of Joe 
Gilbert, an admirer of the Williamsburg mode. 4 
Coming from New England, Mrs. Bellavance—“Liz” as 
she preferred—said, “It just didn’t seem to be a good 
choice!” 5 Accordingly, by July, Gilbert announced that 
the campus color scheme was to be changed from 
cream to white. 6 

The Salisbury State family welcomed the new family 
with open arms. They soon learned, also, that Mrs. 
Bellavance took her role as the president’s wife seriously. 
She would work closely with faculty and administra¬ 
tion, organizing luncheons in the president’s home, 
volunteering in various offices and working with 
programs on campus. She was active with the AASCU 
(American Association of State Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties) Spouses Survey Committee and contributed to The 
Partnership Model: A Family Perspective on College 
Presidency , published by AASCU in 1986. The book 
was about the importance and evolution of the role of 
the president’s spouses and family in relation to the 
college presidency. 7 

For 15 years, in Mrs. Bellavance’s words, Thom 
Bellavance’s strong points were “focus and vision.” 
Those points became clear in Salisbury’s first official 
introduction to him. Board Chairman Marshall Moore 
introduced Bellavance to Board of Trustees members, 
faculty and community residents at a press conference 
on May 16, 1980. Moore called Bellavance “a distin¬ 
guished scholar, man of letters, an experienced adminis¬ 
trator and an individual dedicated to providing an 
education with meaning,” and further assured the 
College community that “... SSC has received and will 
receive its fair share of support, financial and otherwise, 
from the Board.” 8 

Bellavance set the tone of his administration with his 
remarks at that meeting—frank, open, academically 
demanding. In the margins of his prepared remarks for 
that day he penciled in, “lowering of standards, even 
nationwide—dropping enrollments, shrinking financial 
support, utility of a college education, static job 
market—seem to be big concern.” Also, he wrote: 


“qualitatively, a sense of direction seems to be wanting 
and a suspicion lurks in the minds of the more pessi¬ 
mistic that students are emerging from our institutions 
little improved after four years of a college education. I 
do not wholly subscribe to this bleak view, but I hasten 
to add there is ample room for improvement.” 9 
Bellavance went on to outline his vision of his responsi¬ 
bility. It was, he said, to insist “on a clarity of purpose 
and direction and communicating that to the various 
constituencies of the College; of requiring a fiscally 
responsible expenditure of funds among all depart¬ 
ments and programs; assuring that students are pro¬ 
vided with an ambience conducive to learning; and, 
above all, insuring that rigor and quality characterize 
the various academic programs.” He called on the 
faculty to “reaffirm their commitment to a fundamental 
of the profession: the education of the whole person 
within the context of a value oriented curriculum and 
to reassert that education is not merely a training in a 
specialty but a matter of nurturing individuals to be 
civil, articulate and productive members of society .... 
Students ... should be reminded that acceptance into 
college is a singular privilege extended to them by the 
generosity of the state. It is an obligation to be hon¬ 
ored, a debt owed, not a right to be wasted.” 10 

Salisbury was about to embark on what one profes¬ 
sor, Dr. John Molenda, later termed an “academic 
renaissance.” If Crawford’s approach to saving and 
nurturing Salisbury State was, in his words, “get big, 
then get good,” it was now time to “get good!” Over 
the next few months, the message went forth at every 
opportunity. Inside the front cover of a 1980 promo¬ 
tional booklet for the College was this statement: 
“Salisbury State attempts to keep pace with a national 
trend in higher education today by attaining, greater 
quality in its programs. This goal is met in the aca¬ 
demic area through 95 professors with Ph.D.s (nearly 
60 percent), an excellent 17-1 ratio of students to 
teachers, great personal contact between teacher and 
student, and diversified training and experience of 
faculty emerging from 187 colleges and universities in 
44 states.” In meetings with the faculty the president 
told them, “We’re not just going to process students 
through here. We really want them to leave with some 
skills and ideas.” 11 In his first month on the job, 
Bellavance moved to strengthen his ties with the 
community. He assured the Board of Visitors that in his 
administration they would serve as an important link to 
the community, noting that the College needed such 
personal contact. 12 

By the fall, Bellavance was more familiar with the 
College, and he began to address the enrollment issue 
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and cultivate relations with the alumni. In an open 
letter to each SSC alumnus, he touted the Colleges 
strong points, including faculty degrees and expertise, 
liberal arts and teacher education curriculum, and 
physical plant growth. Still, he said, he had “... discov¬ 
ered that the public ... is essentially ignorant of what 
we are all about.” Bellavance went on to say that he saw 
one of his priorities to be the development of an 
aggressive campaign to have Salisbury State to be 
perceived for what it is in fact: 

1. a financially stable institution with a record of 
impressive progress, 

2. an institution that provides subsidized tuition to 
insure that ability, regardless of financial back¬ 
ground, is recognized, nurtured and rewarded, 

3. an institution whose facilities are ample enough to 
accommodate some of the finest academic programs 
in the state, 

4. an institution whose faculty are thoroughly trained 

. in their fields and professionally dedicated to the art 
of teaching, and 

5. an institution with a modernized, demanding 
curriculum sensitive to the needs of society, but 
more importantly, a curriculum sensitive to the 
needs of the individual. 

He asked each alumnus to spread the word about 
Salisbury’s strengths and encourage parents and stu¬ 
dents to investigate the academic opportunities and 
experiences that the College could provide. 13 

In the follow-up report to Middle States that year, 
was the statement, <c ... the College is committed to 
assuring students an ambience conducive to learning, 
one in which students may develop themselves to their 
fullest capabilities.” 14 

Not everyone shared his enthusiasm for focusing on 
academic excellence. Dr. Florence Pritchard, who 
taught in the Education Department and later served in 
several administrative capacities, felt that such high 
standards excluded certain Maryland students. That 
was not what state colleges were supposed to do, she 
said. The image of Salisbury as an upper middle-class 
school was summed up in a phrase that came to be 
often repeated over the next 15 years—public ivy. 15 
Bellavance himself preferred the phrase “... the William 
and Mary of Maryland.” 16 

Most people who knew Bellavance retain strong 
memories of a complex individual. Dr. Nelson Butler, 
who became vice president of academic affairs in 1986, 
recalled, “... The times I enjoyed most with Thom 
were on late Friday afternoons when we had the chance 
to take stock of what was happening on a very dynamic 
campus. During those moments of reflection what 
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struck me as the uppermost contribution and commit¬ 
ment he made to SSU was his unstinting belief in the 
fact ... that a regional state institution could provide an 
education to students equivalent to or even better than 
any number of prestigious private colleges. What I will 
always remember best about that belief, and the 
personal attributes he brought to the task of making it 
happen, was that his wit was keen, his voice articulate, 
his vision steady and his heart was constant in knowing 
it could be done ....” 17 

Bob Spery, professor in the Business Administration 
Department and the College’s attorney, remembered 
Bellavance as “such an honorable man ... [he] always 
played by the rules and never accepted gifts.” Sperry 
tells the story of a Christmas gift: “When Liz 
[Bellavance] picked up some Christmas cards from a 
local printer, he gave her a number of small gifts for the 
family. Thom ‘flipped out’ and insisted before going to 
bed that night they must write a check for them and 
take it to the printer the next day.” Another time he 
and Liz went to a professional conference in New 
Orleans. They rented a car to drive to visit one of their 
children who was a student at Rice University in Texas, 
and while the car was parked there someone rammed 
into the back of it and pushed it into a concrete wall. 
The rental company was particularly difficult to deal 
with. He could have claimed it was professional, but 
insisted only the first lag of the trip was professional, 
the rest was private. So Mrs. Bellavance went to Spery 
and asked him simply to look into it. By then the 
company already had settled the issue, but the president 
was most upset that she had gone to Spery, University 
counsel, for their personal problems. 18 

He also was the consummate politician. Bellavance 
knew where he wanted to go, got people lined up ahead 
of time and then did it. In that vein, he could be quite 
the authoritarian leader as well. Many faculty members 
came to feel they were not consulted as much as they 
would have liked to be and that their ideas didn’t really 
matter much. Especially in the first few years of his 
administration, Bellavance dismissed a number of 
administrators, and some felt one reason was because 
he was not the judge of people that former President 
Crawford had been. 19 A Baltimore Sun reporter referred 
to him as “... a man who is known as one of the 
toughest chiefs in the University of Maryland Sys¬ 
tem ... and for standing up to politicians and univer¬ 
sity administrators who have tried to tell him what to 
do.” 20 

Page, who stayed on briefly as academic dean (later 
changed to academic vice president), recalled an 
unpleasant incident in those first few months when a 
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faculty member was accused of demanding sex from a 
student in exchange for a good grade. The faculty 
member was called in before the president and Page, 
confronted with the charge, and admitted it! Immedi¬ 
ately, Bellavance called in his secretary and told her to 
take a letter. Bellavance dictated it to be sent to himself, 
simply saying “I hereby resign ... immediately” and 
leaving the faculty member to sign it. He told him to 
get off the campus at once. Then the president told 
Page it reminded him of another situation he faced in 
Massachusetts. In a similar case the faculty member was 
called in to his office. On his desk was a large stack of 
ordinary business papers. Bellavance and the man 
looked at each other, then Bellavance started to thumb 
the papers and said, “What am I supposed to do with 
all these?” The faculty member simply said, ‘Til 
resign,” and the president said “I think that would be 
the thing to do.” Then he turned to Page and said, “I 
got the SOB—didn’t have to do a thing. I bluffed 
him!” 21 

He never developed a relationship with Crawford 
who, after moving off campus, was seldom seen at SSC 
during the Bellavance years. One reason for the strained 
relations between the two may have been because the 
Board of Trustees, to whom Bellavance was obliged for 
his job, dismissed Crawford. Another reason may be an 
incident that occurred shortly after he became presi¬ 
dent. Bellavance attended his first AASCU meeting 
with a nametag reading “President of Salisbury State 
College.” So did Norm Crawford. In Gilberts words, 
“that really pushed Thom’s button.” 22 

Cosmetic changes began almost immediately after 
Bellavance arrived. The Space Allocation Committee 
began to study physical changes in the administration, 
faculty and student office locations soon after 
Bellavance took office. In January 1981 he was ready to 
announce planned moves of various offices. Admissions 
was to be moved from Caruthers Hall to the first floor 
of Holloway Hall, where “prospective students will gain 
a better image of the College, and the use of the Social 
Room as an interview and waiting room will add to this 
image.” In addition, Continuing Education, Graduate 
and Placement offices were moved to Holloway Hall, 
Student Affairs was moved to the second floor of 
Holloway Hall and the Computer Center was to go to 
Caruthers. The student offices in Holloway Hall were 
moved to Tawes Gym. Future priority requests contin¬ 
ued to be a new student union and an academic facility 
for fine arts and music. 23 Relocation of all administra¬ 
tive offices was completed by early summer, including 
the renovation of the Admissions Office. The Board of 
Trustees also approved $600,000 for a student center 


by July 1981, but they held off on a decision whether 
Tawes Gymnasium was to be renovated and converted 
into the new center or a new building was to be 
erected. The total cost of the student center was to be 
funded by a combination of state monies and a fee 
increase from students. 24 

The president was impressed by studies that showed 
one of the important factors in parents’ choice of a 
college for their children was the appearance of the 
campus. Gilbert was given the go-ahead to spruce up 
the grounds. The road running through the campus 
from Camden Avenue to Route 13 recently was closed, 
but the lawns were in miserable shape. Gilbert rented 
ditch-diggers and with student workers put in a 
sprinkler system. Green grass replaced weeds and 
sandspurs. 25 

Obviously one of the most important issues facing 
the new president was the budget. Acting President 
Page’s austere measures were effective, but when 
Bellavance took over the total deficit for 1979-80 was 
found to have been even worse than some had ex¬ 
pected. The new president announced in late July 1980 
that the total deficit amounted to approximately 
$915,000, though supplementary allocation by the 
legislature and the Page cutbacks combined to over¬ 
come it. However, an anticipated drop in student 
enrollment necessitated an effort to cut $400,000 from 
the 1980-81 budget as well as a contingency reduction 
if such an enrollment drop materialized. He also made 
plans to bring in outside accountants to study the SSC 
budget to determine if the College was really “... get¬ 
ting [its] money’s worth.” 26 

Gordon Howatt remained as director of business for 
part of the first year of Bellavance’s presidency. When 
he resigned, however, Bellavance promoted Richard 
Pusey to that position. Pusey came to Salisbury in 1973 
as an accountant and worked with Howatt all that 
time. Pusey recalled it took Bellavance 1 1/2 to two 
years to get a full grasp on the budget; he asked lots of 
questions and asked for voluminous reports, “but when 
he got a hand on operations he was fully in command,” 
Pusey said. 27 One department chair succinctly summed 
up the difference between Crawford and Bellavance by 
asserting the big change was “where the money went.” 
Bellavance was more inclined to academics, though he 
kept his hands off details of department workings. 28 

The two presidents’ contrasting approach to athletics 
was visible in many ways. Bellavance seldom showed up 
on the practice fields. He no longer worried over what 
kind of hot dog would be sold at football games. One 
of his first administrative reassignments he made was in 
regard to sports. In the fall of 1979, just before being 
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fired, Crawford hired Gains Hawkins as sports infor¬ 
mation director in the Public Relations Office. 
Bellavance “didn’t think the College should have a full¬ 
time sports publicist,” Hawkins said. The office was 
turning out far more information and press releases 
about the sports program than about the general 
academic side of the institution. Therefore, Hawkins’ 
position was eliminated and he became part-time sports 
information director and supervisor of a graduate 
student worker in the office, worked with the alumni 
program and wrote feature stories. A few years later 
when Hawkins was put in charge of the Public Rela¬ 
tions Office, Bellavance told Hawkins to “get out the 
good news, and if there is bad news let me handle it.” 
Hawkins answered directly to the president. 29 

The president’s attention to the detail of image 
making was seen in another way. Carol Bloodsworth 
was hired in 1978 as a graphic artist in the publications 
operations of the Public Relations Office. Even before 
Bellavance arrived, Bloodsworth tried to nudge Wayne 
Fox, public relations director, and M. P. Minton, 
director of admissions, toward upgrading the College’s 
brochures, pamphlets and viewbooks. Nothing came of 
it at first. With Bellavance she had a more receptive 
audience and soon convinced him it would be worth it 
to produce slick, expensive and expensive-looking, full- 
color promotional publications. 

“He was very creative and insisted on approving 
everything about the first catalogue. He even picked 
out the paper and approved every picture.” 

One other incident shows another side of the 
president. The Sea Gull mascot evolved over the years 
and was readily associated with Salisbury State. How¬ 
ever, Bloodsworth discovered that although there was a 
College seal, there really was no identifiable logo. The 
words “Salisbury State College” appeared in dozens of 
font styles, sizes and artistic renditions. There were even 
two spellings for Sea Gull. Bloodsworth convinced 
Bellavance that adopting one style would be a great 
marketing identity. One afternoon he came to her 
office and the two of them, on hands and knees on the 
floor, experimented with flourishes and curves on 
letters until they came up with a logo. The logo was to 
be used exclusively on all printed materials associated 
with the institution. 30 

Bellavance’s concerns with Salisbury State’s image 
were evident in a variety of ways. His efforts to enhance 
the academic image of the College can be seen in the 
initiation of the granting of honorary degrees. Not only 
did Salisbury grant Doctorates of Humane Letters and 
Doctorates of Laws, but the choice of recipients was 
carefully balanced among those people associated with 
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teacher education, humanities and fine arts, and 
sprinkled with those politicians and potential donors 
who could be counted on for support. A sampling of 
degrees granted illustrates this point. 

In 1982, Franklin Perdue was awarded Doctorate of 
Business Administration. In 1983, a Doctorate of 
Humane Letters was awarded to Dr. William R. 

Harvey, president of Hampton Institute. In 1984, a 
Doctorate of Humane Letters was awarded to Mary 
Elizabeth Ellis, teacher, principal, supervisor and 
member of Maryland State Board of Education, and a 
Doctorate of Fine Arts to Grace Hartigan, artist. In 
1986, a Doctorate of Laws was awarded to Richard 
Bernstein, president and general manager of K&L 
Microwave, and to Joseph Brechner, writer, broadcaster, 
editorialist, and owner and operator of the local station 
WMDT-TV. In 1987, Doctorate of Humane Letters 
was given to Dr. Carl Bode, professor emeritus of 
Department of American Studies at University of 
Maryland College Park, and to Dr. Nelson Butler, 
interim executive director of the Board of Trustees and 
former president of Frostburg State College. In 1989, a 
Doctorate of Humane Letters was awarded to Dr. 
Floretta Dukes McKenzie, former superintendent of 
schools of the District of Columbia Public School 
System and president of The McKenzie Group, and a 
Doctorate of Laws to Hon. Russell W. Peterson, former 
governor of Delaware and president emeritus of the 
National Audubon Society. 31 

In the interest of creating a new image, Bellavance 
began toying with the idea of changing Salisbury State’s 
name from College to simply Salisbury College only a 
little over a year after becoming president. “We have 
quality, and the name state’ tends to minimize quality,” 
he said. 32 Actually, the Board of Trustees brought up 
the idea, considering the change for all the “state” 
colleges in the system. Such action would have to 
come, of course, from the state legislature. 33 Action on 
such a move, however, was postponed while other more 
pressing matters were tackled. Then, in 1987, he again 
suggested the change. Bellavance’s choice had actually 
been Salisbury University, but he “settled” for Salisbury 
State University. 

Bellavance listed nine reasons why he thought the 
name change would be advantageous. The reasons 
included: 

1. to stimulate new industry to locate in the region, 

2. to attract top students now migrating from the state 

as well as minority students now residing in the 

state, 

3. to increase job opportunities for our graduates, 

4. to expand the prospects of our graduates being 
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admitted to graduate and professional schools, 

5. to stimulate private support to the institution, 

6. to place us (the university) in a more competitive 
position to recruit high-grade faculty, 

7. to enhance our ability to secure federal and founda¬ 
tion grants, 

8. to help considerably in attracting prominent indi¬ 
viduals to serve on our various boards, (and) 

9. to dispel the notion in the minds of many that we 
are (were?) still a state teachers college. 34 

The Board, nevertheless, rejected the proposal. 
Bellavance reported to the Board of Visitors that the 
“College was undercut politically; the rejections had 
nothing to do with the quality of the institution.” 
President Bellavance believed the University of Mary¬ 
land College Park and the University of Maryland 
Eastern Shore blocked the House bill to change 
Salisbury’s name. “The rationale used was that the 
Eastern Shore does not need another university,” 
Bellavance said. This was despite the fact that UMES 
and SSC established a cooperative agreement years 
before to prevent duplicity of offerings and the two 
schools were not in conflict with regard to programs. 35 

The change to university status actually came the 
next year. The Maryland Senate endorsed the change in 
January 1988 and the House of Delegates approved it 
February 12, 1988, with Governor Donald Schaefer 
scheduled to sign it on July 1. Area businesses and 
community leaders had resounding praise for the move. 
Frank Perdue said, “The decision by the state legislature 
validates my commitment to creating a first-class 
business school in a first-class university on the Eastern 
Shore.” Bellavance expressed the University’s gratitude 
to those politicians who had helped make it a reality— 
Lewis Riley, Fred Malkus, Mike Miller, Norman 
Conway, Mark Pilchard, Danny Long and Samuel Q. 
Johnson III. 

In a public statement Bellavance reiterated his 
intentions, “We are proud of the magnitude and 
complexity of our academic programs, the expertise of 
our faculty, the proficiency of our students and, 
without question, the quality of our graduates. I think 
it’s important to understand that we have never desired 
to alter this and become a different kind of institu¬ 
tion .... We have desired only one thing in seeking this 
change of status and that is to be named the university 
we presently are and in that capacity continue our 
primary pursuit of ever increasing the depth and 
quality of our educational program.” 36 

Part of the reason for the name change also reflected 
Bellavance’s dedication to wooing the community. 
Obviously, he was informed of the strong sentiments in 


town surrounding Crawford’s leaving, and he hoped to 
overcome those sentiments, as well as cultivate his own 
good will. Efforts to cultivate the town/gown relation¬ 
ship continued throughout Bellavance s 15-plus years of 
tenure. 

In 1983, for example, the College took part in the 
Salisbury Festival by sponsoring “College in the Park.” 
Representatives of various departments went to the 
City Park and gave demonstrations and performances. 
Art, History, Geography, Biology, Physical Science, 
Communications Arts, Education, Nursing, Medical 
Technology, Respiratory Therapy, Physical Education 
departments, ROTC, the Communications Center, 
Book Rack, French Club, Admissions Office, State 
Education Association Club and the SGA all partici¬ 
pated on a completely voluntary basis. 38 

At the second annual Salisbury Festival in May 
1984, SSC again was host-for-a-day, but this time the 
community was invited to the campus. Various student 
organizations and departments put on puppet shows, 
did face painting and served German food to the 
accompaniment of an “oompah” band. The ROTC 
gave a repelling demonstration. There were guided 
tours through the Computer Center and art exhibits, 
and the Dance Company invited guests to a rehearsal. 
Bellavance said having the event on campus gave SSC 
the opportunity “to be recognized for [its] magnitude 
of resources and breadth of services.” 39 

Many other examples exist. The College Band, 
under the direction of Charlie Smith, gave perfor¬ 
mances. The All-Wicomico County College/High 
School Band, for example, gave a concert in March 
1986 at SSC, featuring internationally known Conduc¬ 
tor Vaclav Nelhybel, a Czechoslovakian native. The 
concert, sponsored by the SSC Foundation and the 
Wicomico County Board of Education, featured 
musicians from SSC and local high schools. 40 

In another vein, in fall 1985, students in the Broad¬ 
cast Journalism class developed the idea of a magazine- 
style news show continued by student internships, 
student volunteers and the class in Advanced TV 
Production. The result was “Sea Gull Magazine,” 
shown on Sundays at noon on the local Channel 16 
WBOC-TV. In the initial program, subjects covered 
ranged from highlighting a student artist to an NCAA 
tournament. Students co-anchored and were executive 
producer. 41 

Several departments cultivated the College’s relation¬ 
ship to the environment of Delmarva. Dr. Bob Hedeen 
of the Biology Department and author of The Oyster: 
The Life and Lore of the Celebrated Bivalve , lectured on 
the Chesapeake Bay and the decline of its most impor- 
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tant species. 42 The Alumni Association sponsored a 
trip, “Assateague Adventure,” for three days in August 
1988. Participants stayed on campus and Dr. William 
Wroten, author of Assateague and retired chair of the 
History Department, was host and guide. 43 

More lucrative to the College was the awarding of a 
State of Maryland Chesapeake Bay Critical Areas 
Commission Grant contract in 1987 for $123,462. Dr. 
Peter Lade was the principal investigator for the two- 
year project, creating a management information 
system (MIS) database that could be periodically 
updated accurately, inexpensively and in timely fashion. 
The work enabled the commission to assess land-use 
changes and their relative impact on natural resources 
over time. Lade also was to develop a new Map Image 
Processing System for Maryland tidal wetlands, replac¬ 
ing the mapping system developed by the state in 1972. 
Another contract with the Maryland Historical Trust 
called for the development of computer software for 
mapping state archaeological sites on land and under¬ 
water in the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. 
Altogether, the College was working on $670,000 
worth of contracts for the state. 44 

There was no academic department and practically 
no organization on campus that was not involved in the 
town/gown effort in some way. In April 1986, the fifth 
annual Wheelchair Athletic Games brought over 200 
disabled athletes to the campus, which was sponsored 
by the Maryland Commission on Physical Fitness, SSC, 
the Maryland Department of Natural Resources and 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Salisbury. 45 The first 
Salisbury State College High School Math Contest was 
held on campus in 1984 and became an annual event. 
Talented students and teachers were brought together 
for a day of mathematics. 46 

Similarly, in 1990, the Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Science and the Delmarva Power 
Company became co-sponsors of the annual high 
school Computer Bowl. Students representing teams 
from Eastern Shore high schools of Maryland and 
Virginia competed in computer literacy and program¬ 
ming tests. In 1997, Interim Dean Don Cathcart 
explained, “The Computer Bowl is a very important 
way for us to demonstrate our commitments to service 
to the region and excellence in science and technology 
education.” 47 

Pocomoke businessman Klein Leister, former owner 
of WKHI radio and president of WKRE radio in 
Exmore, VA, gave $1,500 to three campus organiza¬ 
tions, divided equally among the new campus public 
radio station, the Class of ’43 Memorial Fund and the 
President s Club. “I wanted to show support for the 
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school and for Thomas Bellavance. I’m very impressed 
with his energy; hes a hard worker and hes a fine 
president,” Leister said. 48 The College also organized a 
Speakers Bureau that sent faculty, staff and administra¬ 
tors into the community to address civic clubs and 
other organizations at no charge to speak on a variety of 
topics. 49 

When the University prepared a self-study document 
for Middle States Accreditation Evaluation in 1995, it 
listed 17 centers and institutes on campus, most of 
which were for the use and benefit of both SSU 
students and the public. The list included, among 
others: the Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource 
Center, Center for Adolescent Health, Center for 
Conflict Resolution, Research Center for Delmarva 
History and Culture, European American Business 
Institute, the Perdue Center for Professional Develop¬ 
ment, Small Business Institute and the Eastern Shore 
Regional Small Business Development Center. 50 The 
Education Department, the heart of Salisbury for so 
many years, also joined the effort. 

In fall 1994, the Eastern Shore Institute for the 
Advancement of Thinking was created. Its mission was 
to “... advance education for thinking by helping 
educators, students, parents and community members 
develop an understanding of the fundamental role of 
thinking in the overall teaching and learning pro¬ 
cess .... Also ... to help its constituents teach children 
and youth how to use thinking processes to achieve 
success in school and in life.” Member sponsors, apart 
from SSU, were the Salisbury School, Somerset County 
Schools, UMES, Wicomico County Schools, Worcester 
County Schools, Worcester Prepatory School and Wor- 
Wic Community College. The group sponsored 
symposia, workshops and grants to area teachers. 51 

It was interesting that the community-sharing spirit 
spilled over to students as well as the community. 
Communications major Warren Rice, quoted in a 1988 
promotional brochure, said: “What I find most attrac¬ 
tive about the Eastern Shore is the friendliness of the 
people. I don't feel like they re out for themselves. The 
rapport between the city and the students is good .... I 
just took part in a bowling for kids' sake, a charity 
fundraiser. A lot of the fraternities and different 
organizations on campus try to give something back to 
the community in appreciation for what the commu¬ 
nity has given us.” 52 That community service trend 
continued through the Bellavance years and beyond. 

In one area of community involvement there was at 
least some tinge of d£ja vu. The existence of University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES), a mostly-African 
American college 12 miles to the south of Salisbury 
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State, was still a reminder of years of strained relations 
and a difficult legacy for President Bellavance. 

In 1977, a legislative budget analyst recommended 
closing UMES. However, the Webb Task Force was 
appointed and told to prepare a master plan for post¬ 
secondary education in Maryland in 1978. Meanwhile, 
the commissioner of Higher Education had asked the 
General Assembly not to take any action that might 
result in the closing of UMES because “he believed 
there [was] a greater need for educational resources on 
the lower Eastern Shore than either Salisbury or UMES 
could provide.” Salisbury States follow-up report to 
Middle States in October 1977 stated, “Under these 
extraordinary circumstances, the College is temporarily 
constrained from developing any long-range plans 
based on the needs of its constituents and the resources 
of the institution.” 53 [see Chapter 7] 

With the state deciding not to decide, Bellavance 
began to make plans on his own. In October 1980 he 
and UMES President William Hytche announced they 
had worked out a plan that envisioned “an eventual 
‘university’ of degree programs on the Eastern Shore 
located within two different but contiguous and already 
established institutions The plan, it was said, was 
developed in a spirit of cooperation rather than that of 
competition, and included a projected list of new 
program developments, “the aim of which is to insure 
that this spirit is maintained over the long term.” They 
identified three categories: dual clusters, cooperative 
clusters and institutional clusters. Dual clusters were to 
be on both campuses; cooperative clusters could be 
offered part on one campuse and part on another; 
institutional clusters were related programs to be 
offered on one campus only. 

Under this plan, SSC would offer majors in commu¬ 
nications arts, commercial design, physical science and 
liberal arts. UMES would offer majors in agricultural 
science, industrial science, human ecology, facilities 
management, and computer and statistical sciences. 
Cooperative Clusters included, for example, fine arts 
courses, which offered theatre at SSC and dance at 
UMES. Similarly, liberal studies and leisure studies 
were to be given at SSC but experimental studies at 
UMES. The plan also called for faculty exchanges, 
shared admission and retention programs, centralized 
testing and coordinated developmental skills projects, 
co-sponsored student activities, cross registration of 
students, and time sharing of facilities. 54 It was not the 
perfect plan, and major portions of it would change 
over the next decades, but it was a more positive 
beginning than either institution had known in some 
time. 


In 1983 an extension of the collaborative agreement 
was reached. By 1986 one example of the collaboration 
was a joint meeting in SSC College Center of SSC 
marketing, advertising and retailing classes and UMES 
hotel and restaurant management classes to hear a 
speech by local entrepreneur Frank Hanna, president of 
Hanna Systems Inc. 55 

Other forms of cooperation followed. In 1982 
Bellavance and Hytche created a joint Human Rela¬ 
tions/Affirmative Action Committee “to hear concerns 
of students taking course work at other than their own 
campus.” The committee on each campus was to 
consist of faculty, students and the affirmative action 
officer. 56 Dr. Thomas Elliot, chair of the Music Depart¬ 
ment at Salisbury, was invited in 1986 to be guest 
conductor of the combined Concert Bands of UMES 
and SSC in festival performance at UMES in celebra¬ 
tion of its centennial anniversary. 57 

The Education Departments of the two institutions 
developed a program to offer a Master of Arts in 
Teaching, [see below] and faculty in several depart¬ 
ments at both designed multi-media instructional 
modules. All these activities of collaboration were 
guided by a Collaborative Coordinating Council led by 
the chief academic officers of the two institutions and 
consisting of the financial officers of the two, and chairs 
of the two institutions’ faculty governance bodies. The 
council was advisory to the jointly appointed academic 
coordinator. 58 

The Middle States Accreditation Report in 1996 
“... very much commend[ed] this collaborative rela¬ 
tionship with UMES.” The report went on to say: “It is 
to our knowledge unique in American higher education 
and helps flesh out ... many of the responsibilities for 
graduate study, applied research and public service that 
are the hallmarks of a typical comprehensive univer¬ 
sity .... The attention to undergraduate education ... is 
so extraordinarily well the singular strength of Salisbury 
State University.” 59 

In 1997 University System of Maryland Chancellor 
Donald Langenberg called the collaboration between 
the two universities a “national model.” In illustration, 
he listed six examples undertaken the previous year: 

1. established a joint degree for the Master of Arts in 
Teaching, 

2. established a graduate studies policy, 

3. formalized agreements for environmental science/ 
biology and sociology/social work dual degree 
programs, 

4. signed a memo of understanding for the Bachelor of 
Science in early childhood studies, 
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5. established LESSEN (Lower Eastern Shore Shared 

Educational Network) a microwave network con¬ 
necting Wor-Wic Community College, UMES and 

SSU with public schools in the region, and 

6. completed the second year of Collaborative Applied 

Business Learning Experiences (CABLE) Program. 60 

In short, by the end of Bellavance’s tenure both 
institutions at last seemed to have reached a stability 
and security of existence that allowed them to work 
together in a truly positive way. It was quite an achieve¬ 
ment. 

Problems of Success 

When Bellavance began thinking about his first budget 
he had in the back of his mind a nagging fear that 
student enrollment was going to drop so much that it 
might mean almost a half million reduction in income. 
He shouldn’t have worried. In fact, enrollment gradu¬ 
ally increased. In 1980-81 the number of undergradu¬ 
ate students was 4,318, with the FTE (Full Time 
Equivalent) number at 3,296. By September 1984, 
undergraduate students numbered 4,485 and FTEs 
3,652. 61 That year Salisbury was the only one of the six 
state colleges to show an increase in enrollment. The 
others dropped from one-half to 7percent. 

President Bellavance said, “... We are delighted that 
enrollment is continuing to increase. We would not 
want the public to interpret this as an attempt to load 
the campus with students just for the sake of breaking 
records. Our incoming students’ SAT scores are up by 
10 points, and we are now being more selective in that 
we are rejecting 25 percent of all applicants.” He also 
pointed out that state support was only 42 percent of 
funding for the overall budget. “Only 14 years ago the 
state supported 73 percent of our operation, now it’s up 
to us to raise some 58 percent of our operating budget 
through tuitions, fees, fund-raising events, etc.” 62 

In 1987, Bellavance, meeting with the Board of 
Visitors in July, warned there would be “big problems 
ahead in September due to [the] acute need for parking 
and academic space.” He expressed his intention to 
pursue the construction of another dormitory, a high 
rise next to Chester Hall. These he labeled the “prob¬ 
lems of success.” The “ success’ is reflected by the latest 
fall Admissions Report: The College has rejected more 
students this year than last (one out of three a year ago) 
and SAT scores are up another 10 points—and still the 
College will have more students in 1987 than in 1986.” 
The College also explored leasing space in the 
Allenwood and Clairmont Shopping Centers parking 
lots. 64 
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Undergraduate Enrollment 1980-1995 



A 

B 

c 

D 

80-81 

4318 

3296 

78 

59 

81-82 

4349 

3293 

75 

61 

82-83 

4341 

3326 

77 

58 

83-84 

4488 

3560 

78 

59 

84-85 

4485 

3652 

76 

53 

85-86 

4507 

3661 

71 

51 

86-87 

4708 

3790 

67 

51 

87-88 

5447 

4467 

62 

57 

88-89 

5260 

4241 

55 

54 

89-90 

4960 

4032 

41 

48 

90-91 

5734 

4794 

44 

41 

91-92 

5884 

4883 

49 

36 

92-93 

6022 

5017 

50 

33 

93-94 

5956 

4995 

53 

33 

94-95 

6048 

N.A. 

47 

33 

95-96 

6010 

N.A. 

47 

36 


Key: A = Number of undergraduate students enrolled 
B = FTE student enrollment 

C = Percentage of those who applied who were accepted 
D = Percentage of those accepted who were enrolled 
Source: SSC and SSU Fact Books, Office of Institutional 
Accountability and Research 

The first time Salisbury State’s Fact Book included 
numbers comparing enrollment in all Maryland 
institutions of higher education was in 1987-88. That 
year, Salisbury was the second largest college in the 
system, with Towson State University ranked first with 
an enrollment of 14,211 undergraduates and a total 
including graduates and professional studies of 15,421. 
Salisbury undergraduate enrollment was 4,299, plus 
409 graduate and professional studies for a total of 
4,708. Throughout the Bellavance era, there was 
consensus among the faculty, administration and staff 
that the College would grow to between 5,000 and 
6,000 students and level off at that number. No one 
talked seriously about reaching Towson’s level and 
certainly not about exceeding that size. 

Not only were there more students, the demograph¬ 
ics were changing significantly. In Bellavance’s first year, 
85.7 percent of the student body came from Maryland. 
Only 13.9 percent of the students came from out-of- 
state, and .5 percent came from foreign countries. 
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About 22 percent of the Maryland students came from 
suburban areas surrounding Washington, D.C., and 
Baltimore. 65 Throughout the 1980s, most of the 
students at Salisbury came from Maryland, but a 
greater percentage were coming from the Western 
Shore of Maryland and from the Mid-Atlantic region. 
Only in the case of the District of Columbia and 
foreign countries did the number decrease in the early 
1980s. 66 Ethnically, the number of American Indians, 
Asians, Hispanics and foreign students stayed about the 
same until the mid-1980s when there was an explosion 
in some groups, particularly Asian and Hispanic 
Americans, and foreign students. 

The number of African American students did not 
change significantly. The greatest percentage of African 
Americans in the Crawford and Bellavance years was 11 
percent, and most of the time hovered around 6 to 7 
percent. 67 This became a nagging concern to the 
administration, and in 1989 the Office of Minority 
Affairs was established. Its goal was “to complement the 
efforts already demonstrated by the institution to 
ensure an academically successful and socially enjoyable 
experience for its minority student population.,” Its 
main function in those early years was to help “minor¬ 
ity students with their environmental adjustment task.” 
Therefore, the office hoped to open lines of communi¬ 
cation with faculty and staff, as well as attempt to meet 
the needs and campus experiences of minority students. 
Over the next few years their programs and services 
came to include the following: 

1. a faculty mentoring program 

2. a peer mentoring program 

3. an African-American Visiting Scholars Program 

4. an early warning system 

5. a Minority Leadership Development Program 
focusing on career planning and development and 
study skills 

6. a Leadership Institute 

7. a Student Scholars Program 

8. an African American Resource Room stocked with 
magazines, videos and books 

9. a Union for African-American Students. 

The chief activity of this last program was the 
production of Black Awareness Week, although italso 
sponsored dances, speakers, plays and benefits. The 
early warning system began in fall 1990 as a volunteer 
program designed to help minority freshmen in their 
transition from high school to college. In spring 1992, 
an African-American Student Scholars Program was 
started to recognize those who did well academically 
each fall and spring. 68 


In addition two social and service sororities, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha and Delta Sigma Theta, were begun, as 
well as two fraternities, Kappa Alpha Psi and Omega 
Psi Phi. (The last started on the SSC campus in 1975.) 
Other minority-oriented organizations, which devel¬ 
oped on campus, were the African-American Historical 
and Philosophical Society, the Gospel Choir, the 
Multicultural Club, an NAACP chapter and the 
National Student Business League. Four scholarships 
also were available to minority students. 69 A special 
promotional brochure appealing to minority students 
highlighted a study that showed that SSU surpassed the 
national average for minority students success, and that 
more “returned to Salisbury State after their freshmen 
year and more graduated from SSU within five years 
than from other universities across the nation.” 70 

Despite all these efforts, the percentage of African- 
American of the total student enrollment remained low 
even to the year 2000. It is significant that the quest for 
diversity became a major goal for the first years of the 
21st century. [See Table below] 

Ethnic Distribution of Salisbury State 
Student Body 1979-1996 


American Asian Hispanic Foreign African- Other/ 
Indian American Unknown 


79-80 

14 

22 

17 

24 

430 

21 

80-81 

12 

20 

23 

18 

419 

31 

83-84 

13 

17 

17 

13 

327 

60 

85-86 

12 

17 

24 

24 

276 

190 

86-87 

8 

25 

25 

33 

281 

85 

87-88 

5 

41 

22 

9 

336 

20 

88-89 

4 

41 

21 

20 

358 

14 

89-90 

9 

47 

24 

18 

351 

0 

90-91 

7 

65 

29 

13 

338 

1 

91-92 

9 

57 

32 

15 

360 

0 

92-93 

9 

54 

38 

21 

367 

0 

93-94 

11 

73 

46 

32 

368 

0 

95-96 

19 

87 

48 

46 

408 

0 


Source: SSU Fact Books, 1983-84, 1984-85, 1999-2000 

Approximately 75 percent of matriculated under¬ 
graduates in 1979-80 received some form of financial 
aid—grants, loans, scholarships or employment. This 
was the first year in which the financial sources avail¬ 
able matched student needs. 71 A program begun in the 
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Crawford years, the Work Experience Program, made 
hundreds of campus jobs available to students and 
alleviated many financial worries for students. The on- 
campus student employment continued in the early 
1980s although the 1980-81 catalogue refers to it as a 
“Work Learning Program.” Its main objectives, as 
stated in the catalogue, were to provide financial 
assistance, instill good work habits and provide valuable 
work experience, which helped the institution and 
prepared students for the job market. 72 

In refuting the state s proposed budget cuts for FY 
1982 of seven positions, Bellavance explained they were 
all part of the Work Experience Program. The president 
pointed out “that that program provided for more 
scheduled productive hours of labor, provided students 
with financial assistance, eliminated the need to pay 
approximately 25 percent of budgeted salaries for 
benefits and allowed the employment of students only 
during the academic year.” It was, he went on, an 
experimental program and was still under review by the 
institution. 73 

Five years later, the 1987 SSC Viewbook pointed out 
that “approximately $ 1 million of the College’s operat¬ 
ing budget” was allocated to the Work Experience 
Program, which annually employed 800 students in 
campus-based jobs. Students could earn from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per year. 74 In 1993, the SSC Viewbook touted, 
“SSU employs more of its students than does any other 
school in the University of Maryland System.” 75 In 
1995 the program employed 1,600 to 2,000 students in 
a variety of campus jobs, spending $1,400,000 annually 
on those wages. 76 

The students work everywhere on campus. They 
work part-time as assistants to secretaries; they work in 
the dining hall, the library and instructional resources 
and make up the vast majority of groundskeepers. 

Their supervisors sing their praises, they are grateful 
and efficient workers, and the students’ parents are 
relieved! 

The other student employment program, a govern¬ 
ment-sponsored College Work Study Program, made 
jobs available on and off campus to both full-time and 
part-time students demonstrating financial need. These 
jobs usually are assigned as part of the “financial aid 
package.” 77 In contrast, work experience students can 
apply for campus jobs without having to apply for 
financial aid and are hired based on job availability and 
skills. 78 Although the Work Study Program is still in 
effect, the number of students involved always has been 
much smaller. 

Other financial aid was, of course, available to 
students in the forms of grants, loans, tuition waivers 
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and a variety of types of scholarships. In FY 1995 
academic scholarships available totaled $415,748. (In 
FY 1991 academic scholarships available totaled 
$236,890.) 79 From 1985 to 1996 the total number of 
students receiving some kind of financial aid rose from 
2,802 to 3,266, and to 3,655 by 1998. 80 

Admission to Salisbury State in the 1980s was based 
on several factors. The GPA (grade point average) in 
academic subjects in high school from tenth grade and 
beyond and a recommendation from one’s high school 
principal were two factors. An important third factor 
was the Scholastic Aptitude Test. In the 1980-81 
academic year, verbal scores averaged 417 and math 
scores averaged 450 on the SATs. 81 This combined 
score of 867 was not satisfactory to President 
Bellavance, and efforts began immediately to demand 
higher and higher SAT scores of entering freshmen. By 
fall 1987, the average SAT rose to 920, 60 points 
higher than it had been in 1977, and it exceeded both 
state (914) and national (906) averages. In the same 
decade, state and national averages rose only 15 points. 
These figures had affected significantly the number of 
applicants who were admitted to Salisbury State. In 
1982, for example, only 75 percent were admitted; in 
1987 only 60 percent were admitted. 82 

In 1990, for the first time, the average SAT reached 
1019. (The average SAT of beginning freshmen in the 
state was 908 and 900 in the nation.) 83 At the begin¬ 
ning of Bellavance’s last semester as president, the SAT 
scores reached 1085, 24 points higher than the Mary¬ 
land average and 25 higher than the national average. 84 
It was an accomplishment in which he took great pride. 

Graduation also was scrutinized more closely. While 
requirements for graduation were not changed, Associ¬ 
ate Vice President Dave Parker took on the task of 
examining the manner in which exit requirements were 
administered. He discovered that, over the past several 
years, every graduation requirement had been waived at 
some time or other. Students graduated with only 110 
hours instead of the minimum 120. They graduated 
without science courses and a declared major. In 
addition, the cashier was overruled and students were 
allowed to register even if their bills were not paid. 
Unpaid library fines were supposed to hold up the 
sending of a transcript, but that also was waived. Parker 
began enforcing the catalogue requirements and waivers 
soon became a rarity. 85 

One of President Bellavance’s early structural 
changes also was to bring the Admissions Office and 
the Registrar’s Office into the administrative loop. In 
the words of current Registrar Avery Saulsbury, he 
“looked at the offices differently.” For the first time 
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on with Molenda and Rodney. Parker and Rodney were 
completely different personalities. “Dave was policy- 
oriented, work-oriented, dot the is and cross the ts— 
very idealistic with his heart in the right place, but he 
assumed everyone else was like him,” Gilbert observed. 
“Joel changed his mind depending on who talked to 
him. It was a constant flip-flop.” Parker did much of 
the work in the office, and Bellavance wound up 
making all the big decisions and feeling frustrated. 96 
Parker, as associate vice president, kept a close eye on 
spending since Bellavance became president, and as 
Rodney’s associate, often felt he had to turn down 
requests for spending by the deans. The deans would 
then go to Rodney who agreed to whatever request they 
made but would forget to tell Parker he had reversed 
his decision. The deans began to complain to the 
president that Parker was not doing his job, Parker 
said. 97 

Finally, by mutual agreement between the president 
and Rodney, the vice president resigned in 1986. Parker 
was named activing vice president and Dr. Polly 
Stewart of the English Department became associate 
vice president. A new search for a vice president began. 
By that time, the office clearly had become the weakest 
link in the institution. Ron Phipps, Nayland Page, John 
Molenda, Joel Rodney and Dave Parker all occupied 
the position since January 1980. In June, the president 
asked Butler to take the job for two years and a national 
search would begin in the second year. 98 Butler agreed, 
though he asked Bellavance for three things if he took 
the job. First, he wanted to organize (reorganize in 
some cases) the office in an appropriate way. Second, he 
wanted to be present when the president, Gilbert and 
Pusey sat down to talk about money. And third, he told 
him, “I want to be able to say my piece, though I 
recognize you’re president and the boss.” The president 
agreed and Butler insists that only once in 10 years was 
his second request not met. 99 

That they worked well together surprised Butler. In 
many ways they were quite different, but Butler found 
they shared two important expectations—quality work 
from students and from the people they worked 
with. 100 The expected two years turned into an addi¬ 
tional eight—“a good eight years,” he said. When 
Butler was introduced to the Board of Visitors in July 
1986 President Bellavance commented that “... the 
short time Dr. Butler has assumed the position of vice 
president for academic affairs was like a breath of fresh 
air to the Presidents Office.” 101 One of Butlers first 
efforts in the office was to get out complete minutes of 
the Deans’ Council meetings. He also insisted to the 
deans that they should distribute communication of 


what was being discussed and at least to get every chair 
a copy of the minutes. Ironically, the dean who com¬ 
plained the most about inadequate communication 
from Vice President Rodney was the first to balk at 
sending the minutes to the chairs in his area! As 
another method of improving communication, Butler 
instituted the publication of Academically Speaking , an 
in-house newsletter distributed to all faculty and 
administrators. 102 

Just as it seemed some stability was reached with the 
new structure, the president introduced another major 
shake-up in February 1983. Someone dubbed it the 
“Ground Hog Day Massacre” when the news of five 
administrators’ firings in one afternoon leaked out. 
Bellavance called it restructuring the administration. At 
the February 8 Faculty Forum meeting, he explained it 
was necessary to dismiss the administrators “to make 
room for new positions.” Hiring new personnel would 
mean a budget increase and the state would not allow 
that, Bellavance explained. All five were administrators 
who were at Salisbury from the Crawford years— 
Harold Schaffer, continuing education director; Judy 
Lynn Mitchell, continuing education program special¬ 
ist; James Mallory, associate director of career planning 
and placement; Joseph Bachman, graduate administra¬ 
tion director; and Wayne Fox, public relations director. 
They were to be replaced by January 1984, although 
Bachman and Fox both were told that they could stay a 
few extra months until their 62nd birthdays allowed 
them to retire. 103 

The dismissal was as much a shock to the five as to 
the rest of the campus. Bachman recalled the Friday 
afternoon when he and the others received a call to 
meet individually with the president. Schaffer’s meeting 
was first and when he returned to his office Bachman 
asked, “What did he want?” Schaffer’s reply was “You’ll 
find out.” When he did meet with Bellavance he was 
told, simply, “We need your job.” Administrators have 
no tenure so no protests were raised. 104 

In an interview with the student newsmagazine, 
Bellavance explained his rationale was based on three 
points, all three of which were related to the money 
issue. One, the College needed more funding. Two, it 
had reached stability in enrollment, so there would not 
be a great deal more money coming from that source. 

In fact, he quoted an estimate that projected by 1992 
the number of college-bound students would decrease 
by 23 percent. Three, it was impossible to increase 
personnel within the budget constraints. As he said, 
“Maybe I sound like Scrooge. It sounds like everything 
is money, money, money, but it is.” The new position 
that the president wanted to create was a vice president 
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for college advancement. In addition, Bellavance 
expected to hire a person in charge of private giving to 
work with grants and research, a director for the 
Alumni Relations Office and an electrical engineer for 
the newly revamped Communications Center. The vice 
president, he said, should be hired by June 30, 1983. 105 

Robert C. Liggitt became the new vice president. He 
came from Converse College in Spartanburg,SC where 
he was director of development and assistant to the 
president. At Salisbury State College, he was to report 
directly to Bellavance and was “to provide leadership to 
the newly-created division of College advancement as 
well as planning and managing a comprehensive effort 
to attract private support to the College. He was to be 
assisted by the directors of alumni relations, grants, 
public relations and publications. Also, Liggitt was to 
be responsible for College relations with all external 
publics, including the community media, business and 
industry, government, private foundations and 
alumni.” 106 

The new grants director hired in ’83 was Robert M. 
Gearhart Jr. Gearhart came from Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania where he was coordinator of foundations. 
There he had developed the Natural Resources Program 
in 1981. This was one of the first such programs in the 
nation and resulted in IUP receiving gas and oil wells 
and coal properties exceeding $4 million in value. In 
taking the Salisbury job, he said, “SSC is an outstand¬ 
ing college respected regionally and nationally for the 
high quality of its academic programs. It is highly 
regarded for the caliber of students, faculty and admin¬ 
istrators it has attracted.” His job was to organize an 
annual fund, major gifts and planned giving efforts. 107 
The success of his efforts over the next few years 
amazed many among the college community. 

Other appointments made shortly after Liggitt’s 
included Gail Vanik as the first full time alumni 
director and Jim Fineran as public relations director. 108 
Darrell Hagar was named acting dean of graduate and 
continuing education in 1983 and became the perma¬ 
nent dean in spring 1984. Hagar joined the College 
staff in 1974 as director of the Writing Center as well as 
assistant professor of English. 109 

The full scope of the restructuring became clear 
during the 1983-84 year. Rumors were heard around 
campus for months that the president was considering a 
school division within the College. Bob Spery, professor 
in the Business Administration Department, recalled 
the first time he heard about schools was on a trip to 
Frostburg to a Faculty Senate meeting with fellow 
Senator Tom Erskine. Erskine suggested Salisbury 
should form five schools; he named them and it turned 
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out to be exactly accurate! 110 Molenda suggests that the 
problems Bellavance saw coming out of Vice President 
Rodneys office convinced him that one vice president 
really couldn’t handle 20 academic departments. 
Although, Molenda suggested that the president had to 
be convinced to go to the school system. 111 Business 
Vice President Pusey saw another motive—to create a 
“case statement” in fundraising to be able to appeal to 
specific groups of donors. Subsections of the College 
might appeal to specific groups of donors. 112 

This last point certainly had some merit. Nelson 
Butler, whom Nayland Page credits with being chief 
proponent of the schools structure, suggested three 
reasons for the move. The first of those was that the 
College would be able to “sell” schools to donors. A 
second reason agrees with Molenda’s point. SSC was 
growing and becoming more complex, and schools 
would make it more manageable. However, he made a 
third point. The flow of information and outgrowth 
among the schools would allow thematic development. 
Butler hoped there would be some commonalities 
emerging such as the problems of aging addressed by 
education, social work and physical education, among 
others. 113 Bellavance explained his action in a state¬ 
ment, “We have initiated establishing these schools 
because of the recent growth of the College .... In our 
academic area, we have the equivalent of some univer¬ 
sity programs with 27 undergraduate majors and seven 
graduate programs, we have as varied an academic 
schedule as found in many places.” 114 

Twenty-two academic departments were compart¬ 
mentalized in five schools by the end of the 1983-84 
academic year. They were: the schools of Liberal Arts, 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Professional 
Studies, Nursing and Business Administration, each 
headed by a dean. 115 Dr. Darrell Hagar was named 
dean of graduate and continuing education earlier, and 
believed if the schools had been established before his 
office was created that it would not have been cre¬ 
ated. 116 

Certainly, tension was bound to occur between the 
schools and the graduate dean. Others agree that the 
schools did create some competitiveness, especially with 
Business Administration. Salaries, especially, often were 
a bone of contention. Many department chairs also 
missed the direct contact with the vice president they 
had before having to go through a new bureaucratic 
level of deans. There was a certain satisfaction, as Butler 
admitted, in being able to “go see the man in charge 
[vice president or even president] if you had a question, 
concern or gripe. 117 

The next task was to appoint the deans. There was 
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no national search for any of these. Bellavance felt it 
would be best to get the schools started by using people 
familiar with the Salisbury scene before bringing in 
outsiders. 118 

Two of the first deans to be appointed included Dr. 
Elizabeth Barfield as dean of the School of Nursing and 
Butler as dean of the School of Professional Studies, 
which included education, leisure studies, military 
science (ROTC), social work, physical education and 
health. Butler formerly was chair of Health, Physical 
Education and Leisure Studies department and would 
soon go on to the vice presidency. His successor as dean 
was Dr. Keith Connors who also came from the Leisure 
Studies and Physical Education departments. Barfield 
was formerly chair of nursing. The president promised 
more deans would be named soon. 119 

Dr. Tom Erskine stepped back into administration as 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts. Erskine was one of 
three candidates. He remembers, humorously, that just 
before his interview he .. went to lunch at the Hu 
Nan and my fortune said you will get the position you 
seek/ I swear to God, so I went to the committee 
meeting, and I said I don’t know why we have to 
meet .... I just went to the Hu Nan and here is what I 
got, and I passed it around! But, I still got [the appoint¬ 
ment.]” It was not as fulfilling, he said, as his position 
as academic dean in the Crawford years, however. 120 

Molenda stepped in as dean of the School of Sci¬ 
ence. He set three aims for his work as dean. First, he 
began a one-on-one interview with every faculty in the 
school, asking for their ideas. Second, he began holding 
exit interviews with every student that graduated from 
the school, making certain he had their home addresses 
in order to stay in touch. Third, he knew he had to find 
funding for the school beyond the normal budget 
process. 121 (Eventually this would lead to a major 
endowment. See below.) Dr. Gary Pielemeier was 
appointed dean of the Business School and, after 
moving into the Office of Vice President of Research 
and Development in 1987, succeeding Liggitt, was 
replaced by Dr. Timothy Mescon as dean. 

One other office evolved in the mid-1980s. The year 
Mescon arrived, Spery was asked by the president to 
become University counselor. At first, he said, he did 
the work for no pay. As he recalled, “I would be 
teaching and a secretary would come to the door with a 
note that Dr. Bellavance wanted to see me right after 

class_He would give me a can of worms to 

straighten out. A lot of times they were sexual harass¬ 
ment, racial discrimination and tenure claims. He made 
it clear to me that my job Was to straighten it out, do 
the right thing and don’t get us sued.” He did that 


successfully two or three times, he said, and he was 
hired. Bellavance also made Spery the affirmative action 
officer and Speryfinally got six hours release time, plus 
the college paid for his expenses. On serious cases Spery 
worked with the Maryland Attorney General’s Office, 
though many simpler matters were settled on the 
campus level. 122 

On almost every Friday afternoon, Bellavance would 
meet for an informal session with Spery, Butler and 
Gilbert. The “Friday gang” reviewed the week’s devel¬ 
opments, planned the direction for upcoming weeks, 
did a bit of gossiping and discussed problems and 
policies. 123 

By the mid-1980s, most of the administrative 
restructuring was completed. Only one more substan¬ 
tive change would come in 1995 with the creation of 
the Office of Provost. In a sense this was not really a 
change, for it solidified the hierarchical structure of 
authority that developed gradually throughout the 
1980s. Two other elements at Salisbury State also 
figured in that development—the faculty and the staff. 

In September 1980, at President Bellavance’s first 
meeting with the faculty, he presented a 15-page 
document addressed to “Dear Members of the Faculty 
and Directors of Administrative Offices.” The cover 
letter, printed on orange paper, quickly came to be 
known as the “pumpkin paper.” It was his “suggested 
change in the College governance structure ....” The 
Organization and Rules Committee implemented the 
plan. He described the plan as an “eclectic collection 
from systems I have happened upon in the past includ¬ 
ing that of SSC .... I have glued it together according 
to my own biases but also according to my conviction 
that SSC must be an involved and participating 
community if I am to remain honest.” 124 

He suggested the name of the organization should be 
the SSC Senate, a “legislative, deliberative and consulta¬ 
tive body with power to make studies, reports, recom¬ 
mendations and decisions in any and all fields pertinent 
to the well-being of the College. It shall exercise 
legislative functions in matters of educational policy 
affecting the College, but no such action shall take 
effect unless approved, when necessary, by the president 
and also, when necessary, by the appropriate governing 
board .... A channel of communication between and 
among the student body, the faculty and the adminis¬ 
trators on matters of personal and professional inter¬ 
est.” The membership included the president, faculty 
on the full-time tenure track, vice presidents, deans, 
associate deans, “other administrative officers whose 
primary concern is with students’ academic and campus 
life and whose membership shall be decided by major- 
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ity vote of the Senate,” plus lab assistants, lab techni¬ 
cians, graduate assistants and other support people, 
unless the Senate voted not to admit them. 125 

The plan with some changes was accepted at the 
faculty meeting November 10, 1980. The name 
adopted was Faculty Forum but the basic statement of 
purpose and action was unchanged. The president was 
a member but a non-voting, consulting member. The 
definition of membership also was basically unchanged. 
Standing committees were created in two categories, 18 
college function committees with college-wide interest 
and seven faculty committees dealing with faculty 
personnel matters. 126 

In a report to the Middle States Accreditation 
Association in 1981, Salisbury’s faculty was character¬ 
ized as having “a commitment to the art of teaching ... 
and the average number of years of service by the 
faculty to the College as a whole is now seven years.” 
The report went on to say, “Although the pursuit of 
research is not considered the primary mission of the 
state colleges ..., the pursuit of research is viewed on 
campus both as a means to augment the instructional 
effectiveness of the faculty member and to add to the 
basic body of knowledge concerning our society and 
world.” 127 

In fact, considerable effort was made by the adminis¬ 
tration to assist faculty who wanted to travel to profes¬ 
sional conferences across the United States and even 
abroad. For example, in 1983, Butler, chair of Physical 
Education and Leisure Departments, traveled to 
Sweden to give a paper on “The Dynamics of Sport as a 
Leisure Pursuit” to the Congress of European Leisure 
and Recreation Association. 128 Dozens of other ex¬ 
amples could be given of faculty traveling to confer¬ 
ences throughout the United States and abroad. A 
greater percentage of the faculty was NEH (National 
Endowment for the Humanities) scholars and Fulbright 
professors. The faculty was encouraged to participate in 
international cooperative programs in countries such as 
Ecuador, France, Belgium and Mexico. Regular work¬ 
shops were offered for faculty members to share their 
teaching approaches for incorporating writing in their 
courses, with a monetary stipend paid to each partici¬ 
pating faculty. (Writing across the curriculum require¬ 
ments for every course taught at Salisbury were adopted 
earlier.) Global Seminars regularly gave faculty release 
time for participating in academic experiences on 
campus. 

In addition, in the mid-1980s, the College began to 
recognize selected faculty members with a Distin¬ 
guished Faculty Award. The three areas of criteria were 
teaching excellence, which included course content, 
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communication with students and teaching innovation 
and creativity, scholarship, including publications and 
presentations, and exemplary service to the commu¬ 
nity. 129 The faculty were nominated by their colleagues 
and selected by a committee of the forum. 

Professional development became one of the criteria 
used to evaluate individual faculty members annually 
for the purposes of merit salary increases. Gradually, the 
impression grew that teaching excellence alone was not 
entirely sufficient. Community involvement, participa¬ 
tion in College committees and organizations, contri¬ 
butions to the departments work—were part of the 
formal evaluation process for faculty. In the 1995 
Middle States Self Study Report, three major university 
resources were identified that promote change and 
renewal. The first of those resources listed was faculty 
professional development and diversity. 130 

Among the problems related to the faculty was the 
last point. In October 1980, the Affirmative Action 
Office issued a 41-page plan including the Colleges 
plans for hiring African-Americans, women and the 
disabled. The plan was similar to the 1974 plan issued 
by President Crawford’s office, but included a strong 
statement on the handicapped, unlike the earlier 
plan. 131 Still, the percentage of African-American 
faculty members did not rise perceptibly. The problem 
was not confined to Salisbury State. In 1981 the State 
Board for Higher Education (SBHE) made grants 
available to colleges to recruit and retain minority 
faculty. The money could be used to help keep faculty 
already working there who might threaten to leave. The 
SBHE especially wanted to give priority to minorities 
in fields where they were underrepresented, such as 
architecture, computer science and engineering. 132 

Some success was realized. In 1988-89, the Univer¬ 
sity announced, “Our commitment to affirmative 
action has had tangible results. We now have black and 
female faculty in departments where none were previ¬ 
ously.” Of the 30 new people hired to fill 16 new 
positions and 14 established ones, 11 were women and 
four were African-American (two of those women). 
Moreover, the new faculty came from 50 different 
colleges and universities in 25 states, the District of 
Columbia, Africa and Canada. 133 Yet, real integration 
remained an incomplete goal during the Bellavance 
years. 

As the student demographics changed, so too did 
other faculty demographics. One aspect of that was 
where faculty received their degrees. Throughout the 
period 1983 to 1998, the largest number by far came 
from universities in Maryland and Virginia. The 
number from Southern universities and those in New 
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York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania alternated as 
number two and number three, and the Mid-Western 
universities remained in fourth place for most of those 
years. However, there was a marked increase by 65 
percent in the number coming from west of the 
Mississippi River and the number from New England 
increased by 66 percent. 134 [see table below] Another 
aspect was the number who held doctorate or terminal 
degrees. In 1983-84, 60 percent held doctorates and 65 
percent held terminal degrees. By 1988, these numbers 
were 67 percent for the doctorate and 69 percent 
terminal degrees. By 1993, those holding the doctorate 
numbered 80 percent and terminal degrees 82 percent. 
By 1996, however, these numbers took a surprising 
drop. That year only 71 percent held doctorates and 76 
percent held terminals. Part of the reason for this may 
be the increase in contractual and part-time faculty. Of 
190 faculty members in 1983-84, only 10 were not on 
tenure track (i.e. expected to be granted tenure within a 
set number of years), and 58 were part time. Five years 
later, of 218 faculty, 187 were tenure track, and 68 were 
part time. By 1995-96, the total number of faculty had 
climbed to 338. Of them 200 were tenure track, 45 (13 
percent) were contractual faculty teaching a full load, 
and 93 (27.5 percent) were part time. 135 [see chart 
below] The growing number of contractual and part- 
time faculty became a trend that continued throughout 
the 1990s. 
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Appointment Status of Faculty 

In restructuring the faculty and the creation of the 
University Forum, neither the staff nor the students 
were to be included. In both cases this would be a 
growing demand in the late 1990s, but the organization 
of the staff began in the 1980s. Many staff felt that 
President Bellavance never wanted a “shared gover¬ 
nance” that included the staff, nor did the faculty. One 
staff member, hired in the Crawford years, saw the staff 
numbers swell in the 1980s and asserted that jobs often 
weren’t advertised and were filled before many knew 
they were available. Rather, Bellavance insisted on 
keeping jobs and hiring of staff under his control. 136 

Five categories of staff personnel existed. Profession¬ 
als included accountants, nurses, counselors and 
librarians. In addition, there were technical/paraprofes- 
sionals, secretaries and clerical employees, skilled 
craftsmen and service maintenance personnel. The 
largest number throughout the 1980s and 1990s was in 
the last category, including such persons as housekeep¬ 
ers, cooks and groundskeepers. Second highest were the 
secretaries and clerical employees. In FY 1984 the total 
number in all five categories was 254; in 1987, how¬ 
ever, this number grew to 364, an increase of 69 
percent. In 1991, it grew to 407 and in Bellavance s last 
year, 1995, stood at 499. 

Throughout all those years, the one area that grew 
fastest was that of secretary/clerical, reflecting the 
College’s growth in faculty and students. By 1994, that 
category was larger, in fact, than that of service and 
maintenance personnel—210 to 205. 137 
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In the late 1980s a state move was initiated to create 
a task force to study a new pay plan for classified 
employees, and an SSU group attended. Out of this 
meeting came the Staff Advisory Council, or SAC. 
Although there had been a Presidents Advisory Council 
initiated by Bellavance, some felt it was not as effective. 
The new group, SAC, had no power and served only in 
an advisory capacity to the president, but some staffers 
saw it as a promising step. 

One of the big issues tackled by the group was a 
proposed new state pay plan. Chris Roberts, cabinet¬ 
maker at SSU, felt the state administration used the 
plan to hold people back from advancement and 
testified against it. The discussions went on for several 
years, but eventually a new plan was adopted which put 
similar jobs on the same salary scale level across the 
state system. In at least one way, staff enjoyed a perk 
first obtained for faculty some years before. Employees, 
their spouses and children were allowed a tuition waiver 
for courses taken at colleges and universities in the state 
system. One employee admitted it was a big plus in his 
decision to take the job at Salisbury; he took a pay cut 
to come to the College, but tuition waiver for his 
children made it worth it. Without it, he felt, the 
University would not be able to compete with private 
industry. 138 Still, salary issues remained a real problem. 

In 1993 a new statewide organization, Council of 
University System Staffs (CUSS) was formed. Repre¬ 
sentatives from all campuses in the system meet 
monthly, and from their participation in that group the 
staff at Salisbury keep open lines of communication 
with other campuses. 

If the Salisbury campus community felt they were on 
a roller coaster with new levels of bureaucracy, new 
offices, new governance systems, new by-laws and rules, 
in 1987 the fervor to reform permeated the state level 
of higher education as well. The issues, as recounted in 
a Baltimore Sunday Sun, revolved around five major 
issues. First and foremost was money. There was not 
enough of it to go around. Maryland ranked in the top 
10 states in per capita income, 13 in the amount of tax 
revenue collected per person but 30th in state subsidy 
per full-time equivalent student. 139 In 1984-85, the 
state ranked 38th in appropriation per student, a figure 
$334 below the national average. Tuitions and fees paid 
by Maryland students were 23 percent above national 
average, however, and in 1985, the state ranked 14th in 
revenues raised through tuitions and fees. 140 There was 
no question of the economic impact of higher educa¬ 
tion on the state. 

In 1987, a Baltimore reporter pointed out there were 
more college students than factory workers (233,000 to 
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210,000), and almost as many people worked for 
colleges and universities in the state as worked for 
department and apparel stores. 141 Second, many felt 
they needed “a good university for Baltimore.” Third 
was the plight of historically black colleges. Fourth was 
the issue of economic development in the state, and 
fifth was the accountability gap. Governor Schaefer was 
quoted as saying, “We need a strong system of account¬ 
ability, a clear plan of responsibility .. ..” 142 He declared 
he was tired of a multitude of beseeching higher- 
education voices. 143 The higher education system 
established in 1976 had a central agency, the Board of 
Trustees, which coordinated but did not actually run 
the six state colleges and universities. In addition, the 
University of Maryland College Park and at four other 
campuses had its own governing Board of Regents. 
Morgan State University and St. Marys College each 
had their own board. Also there were 27 independent 
colleges, 17 community colleges and 230 vocational 
schools. They all wanted state money. The system was 
unwieldy and allowed wasteful duplications of educa¬ 
tion programs among the colleges. 

In January 1987, Governor Harry Hughes received a 
proposal from a higher education commission he had 
appointed in 1985. The Hoblitzell Report called for 
creation of a board to control the entire four-year 
higher education system. The report also said that the 
University of Maryland College Park (UMCP) was the 
preferred school for graduate and research programs in 
the state. 144 In May 1987 the 13 chancellors and 
presidents of the states schools met with newly- 
installed Governor Donald Schaefer to discuss his plans 
to reorganize higher education in the state. Eleven of 
the 13 were able to agree on a report in June. The 
report called for the creation of a state administrative 
board and separate boards of regents for UMCP and 
the eight state colleges and universities who joined in 
writing the recommendation. This “superboard” would 
control budgets and academic programs. It also could 
have the power to close or merge institutions and hire 
and fire presidents and chancellors. 145 Such a board also 
would be charged with developing a master “five-year 
plan” for each institution, with such plans going to the 
governor for approval or change. Advisory panels of 
college administrators and faculty would present 
suggestions to the new board. 146 

The report also recommended the creation of a 
Governors Coordinating Council to coordinate 
educational programs offered at the public, four-year 
schools with those at Maryland elementary and second¬ 
ary schools, community colleges and private colleges. A 
strong recommendation was that none of the 13 four- 
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year schools be closed and that the state should con¬ 
tinue to improve the quality of its historically black 
universities. In addition, the report said one of the first 
duties should be a study of educational needs in the 
Baltimore area. 147 

Both Morgan State University and St. Marys 
College refused to participate, preferring to keep their 
seperate boards of trustees to assure a singular voice 
with the legislature. President Edward T. Lewis of St. 
Mary’s College, which had the highest SATs of incom¬ 
ing students of any public colleges or universities in the 
state, credited the schools uniqueness to his strong, 
active board. 

“I don’t know of any college or university in the 
entire country ... that has really made progress and 
achieved true excellence without a first-rate board,” 
Lewis said. Many of those board members would 
resign, he felt, if they lost their autonomy and power. A 
superboard would not be as attentive to each campus’ 
needs. “Do you think a brilliant board of 12 members 
can pay sufficient attention to 13 colleges and have 
intimate knowledge of each college? The danger is that 
these 12 people ... will have to look for a bureaucratic 
staff for recommendations. And that bureaucratic staff 
will have to be highly politicized. They will make risk¬ 
free recommendations. There will be sameness and 
mediocrity.” 148 

President John Toll of University of Maryland 
College Park, who had helped write the report, never¬ 
theless was apprehensive. In June in a memo marked 
“very confidential” to UMCP’s Board of Regents, he 
said, “There is deep concern on the University of 
Maryland campuses that the proposed governance not 
‘level down’ or slow the progress of the University of 
Maryland. I hope that Regents will stress this point in 
any opportunities you have for confidential conversa¬ 
tions with the governor or It. governor .... We wish to 
protect the mission and momentum of each campus as 
the plan is implemented. The governor must be urged 
not to weaken any of these features in future negotia¬ 
tions to gain consensus.” 149 

Towson State University President Hoke L. Smiths 
reaction was more resigned and realistic. “The implica¬ 
tion was, if we did not design a plan, a plan would be 
designed for us.” 150 Meanwhile the State Board for 
Higher Education began to “... review private colleges’ 
plans to expand their curricula and issue recommenda¬ 
tions,” but the board lacked the power to enforce its 
recommendations. In practice, however, no private 
college ever had disregarded the agency’s advice in the 
board’s 11-year history, according to Sheldon H. Knorr, 


Maryland’s higher education commissioner. Maryland 
gave (and continues to give) private colleges an un¬ 
usual, direct subsidy that amounted to 16 percent of 
the state aid that public colleges received in 1987. 151 

In September the state legislature began working 
with Lt. Governor Melvin Steinberg on a bill to 
implement the report’s recommendations. A committee 
of 11 senators and delegates met for more than three 
months. By December it began to look like only one 
board would be created rather than the several boards 
that the presidents’ recommended. Steinberg spoke of a 
$20 million increase for four-year colleges each year for 
five years, and the legislature reportedly wanted even 
more. 152 

In the process of discussions that concentrated much 
attention on UMCP and Baltimore City’s educational 
needs, it became clear, moreover, that Steinberg wanted 
to merge the University of Baltimore (UB) and Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland at Baltimore (UMAB) to make one of 
two state “super campuses.” It would be, charged an 
Evening Sun reporter, “an economic development 
machine in Baltimore.” Much less attention would be 
devoted to the other seven four-year campuses except to 
ensure a “less selective role than to one or two Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland campuses, protecting the big two 
against competition from other state colleges.” The 
result would have meant no competition for in-state 
students. Instead, UMCP and the Baltimore conglom¬ 
erate would be “certain to fill classrooms regardless of 
whether they achieve national status. With in-state 
options narrowed, Maryland’s best students will go 
elsewhere in even greater numbers than today. Those 
whose financial means dictate a state college will be 
forced to choose, College Park, UMBC-UMAB-UB or 
second-class status. Such a plan offers little to anyone 
but the faculty and staff of those two campuses.” 153 

For much of December 1987, the whole plan 
seemed to be disintegrating. Steinberg decided the 
legislature wouldn’t pass the bill and was ready to 
abandon it. Schaefer and Steinberg split on the plan by 
mid-December, and on December 23, the governor, 
who still wanted the plan set up by the 13 presidents in 
the summer, openly disavowed Steinberg. He vowed he 
would give no more money to higher education 
without his plan. 154 

Local Eastern Shore politicians began to speak out 
on the plan. Senator Lewis R. Riley saw Schaefer’s 
“proposal [as an attempt] to eliminate the inequities.” 
Delegate Daniel M. Long said he wanted to be sure 
that any approved plan “protects the integrity of the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore and Salisbury 
State College.” Delegate Norman Conway believed a 
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superboard “could bring the issues of higher education 
into focus and end some of the duplicated efforts.” 155 
The funding aspects of the proposed superboard 
seemed to appeal most to President Bellavance as well. 
Consolidating the boards would mean a streamlining of 
how money was spent and could end the politicking by 
institutions when it comes to requesting funds. “Its 
going to provide a unified forum in which we can make 
our case and not have to rely on politics,” he said. 156 

In January 1988 the bill was approved by the 
legislature. All four-year public institutions were to be 
absorbed into a single University of Maryland System 
(UMS) governed by a single Board of Regents. The 
Council for Higher Education was remolded as a 
stronger Higher Education Commission. 157 Salisbury 
State retained its Board of Visitors to advise the presi¬ 
dent on a local level, and probably just as importantly, 
the institutions name was changed at the same time to 
Salisbury State University, [see above] 

It was expected that educational excellence would 
come from all the new efficiency. “State funding was to 
be increased significantly to elevate all institutions to a 
state of excellence.” Unfortunately, what actually 
happened within 18 months was the state went into 
recession, “... and in a series of rabbit punches, the 
UMS lost over 20 percent of its state support .... 
Considerable shedding of programs and other belt¬ 
tightening resulted .... The work ethic of faculty was 
publicly questioned and new accountability measures 
were instituted.” 158 The path to such a state of affairs 
was well marked with warning signs. 

Adequate and Realistic Funding 

When Bellavance first met with the faculty and 
community in the Social Room of Holloway Hall in 
the spring of 1980, he laid out a simple plan for the 
future. He intended to increase the quality of the 
student body to become a truly academic institution, 
he wanted to renovate the campus, get the financial 
budget in order and work to raise private money. 
Balancing the budget came first. 159 

At the start of the 1980 fiscal year, the College had a 
deficit of $880,000. That was eliminated by internal 
cuts of $329,000 and a deficiency appropriation of 
$561,000. But the cuts meant they used up all invento¬ 
ries, especially classroom supplies, office supplies and 
maintenance supplies. “In short,” Bellavance told the 
Legislative Budget Hearing Committee, “when we 
started this 1981 fiscal year the cupboard was bare.” 

For the remaining four months of the fiscal year that 
meant deferred maintenance projects would go un- 
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funded, fuel and utilities—expected to be $107,000— 
would not be covered by deficiency appropriations as 
promised.” While they expected to end in the black, 

“... this short term gain will cost us dearly in the 
future,” he said. 160 

Helpful in the transition was Gilbert who continued 
as assistant to the president. He suggested that in 
planning the first budget they should not allocate 
everything initially, the way it had been done in the 
past. Under the old approach, if it became obvious in 
January there was a pressing need, departments were 
asked to give back some of their budget allocations. 
Rather, Gilbert suggested reserving $500,000 from the 
beginning and in February the president could give 
supplements to those departments needing. Also, if all 
the money generated by student fees was actually 
collected, there might even be some extra funds. This 
became a shelter against losses of collection, severe 
weather and similar needs. 161 

In addition, Gilbert ran all auxiliary services such as 
food services, housekeeping and the like. At the start of 
the academic year, Gilbert told all the budget managers 
in each area that when they prepared a budget he 
wanted 5 percent held back, thus building a reserve. 
Within a year, he also asked for the resignation the 
head of food services, a man he brought to Salisbury 
from the University of Delaware. But the dining hall, 
some felt, was dirty and losing money—$220,000 in 
one year. Monte Bradley was hired and in the first year 
under his direction, food services broke even, the next 
they realized a profit of $200,000, a $500,000 turn¬ 
around in three years. The auxiliaries were producing 
$ 1 million income each year, and over Gilberts tenure 
(through 1995), a $12 million net. 162 

On the academic money-saving side, Parker was 
named associate vice president for academic affairs 
when Bellavance became president and was given the 
task of “watching the money.” For the first several 
weeks in the fall semester, Parker had to sign off on 
everything that would take even a dollar from the 
budget. Twice daily a delivery of papers about a foot 
high came to Parkers desk. In the stack was every work 
order requesting duplication of seat work or tests or 
secretaries asking for paper clips or any kind of expen¬ 
diture. He had to reject or approve each one. Some 
were turned down. A request for duplication of an essay 
test that had one question at the top of a sheet of paper, 
for example, was rejected with a note to write the 
question on the chalkboard. 163 There were monthly 
budget meetings and every dollar was carefully 
watched. Still, such penny-pinching was not going to 
turn the Colleges financial future around. 
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In January 1981 the College was notified that federal 
funds for the Social Work Program were being with¬ 
drawn and it would have to be funded by the Colleges 
funds. Buildings needed painting, roofs needed repair¬ 
ing, the grounds were desperate for grooming and 
preventative maintenance needed to be done. Also 
needed in the immediate future, Bellavance told the 
legislature, was “... adequate and realistic funding for 
fuel and utilities” must be found. “Each year,” he said, 
“our institution encounters a different approach for 
funding fuel and utilities and each year we are told that 
deficiency funding is not available and that [we] must 
cover any deficits internally. We have conserved ... and 
will continue to do so, but with constantly increasing 
prices, unrealistic budgeting, and no hope for defi¬ 
ciency appropriations, we must face an extremely 
frustrating situation each fiscal year.” 

Two other needs were listed. One was more person¬ 
nel—secretaries, fundraising staff, alumni relations 
director and maintenance staff. Some academic depart¬ 
ments had one secretary for 18 faculty although the 
“established ratio is 12 to 1.” Also needed was General 
Fund support for academic programs and physical 
facilities, especially the College Center, more dorm 
space and another classroom facility. “We are currently 
leasing academic space more than one mile from our 
campus, ... using a former restaurant for a music 
building .... using our former maintenance garage for 
art and music programs, and we are using a former 
gymnasium and temporary pre-fab structure for a 
college center,” the president said. 164 

The increase requested for 1982 was not sufficient 
even to meet inflation and maintenance projects and 
restock supplies. Some promising developments did 
exist. The FY 1981 enrollment was encouraging and 
officials expected there might even be a small increase 
in 1982. All auxiliary programs were self-supporting by 
then, including housing, food service, the bookstore, 
snack bar and college center. No General Fund money 
was needed for them in FY 1982. Also a 38 percent 
reduction in fuel and utilities use was achieved and 
energy audits were performed on all facilities. 165 

In April 1982, College officials announced they had 
“set a goal of cutting our electrical consumption by 15 
percent. This is necessitated by the lack of proportion¬ 
ate increase in state support.” Since February, officials 
used 6,000 fewer gallons of fuel oil than the previous 
year in the same period, a colder month. 166 By fall 
1983 they were about to adopt the computer-based 
energy management systems that Kundell developed. 
The College also had received a grant from the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy for $121,400 to manage the campus 


and complete the system. 167 

A broad overview of the general budget for 1979-80 
was enlightening. For state-supported programs, special 
funds, included instruction, library, student services, 
plant operations and public safety the state provided 
$6,938,283 from the General Fund, while income from 
tuition, library fines, facilities rental, parking fees and 
fines, and the like brought in $3,138,193. Grants 
income contributed another $160,432, for a total for 
these programs of $10,236,908. Income from self- 
supporting programs included $248,272 from special 
instruction; $3,435,228 from auxiliary enterprises and 
$204,377 from athletics. The state General Fund 
appropriations for these programs were $86,353. 
Spending for these self-supporting programs was 
$243,156 less than the income, a net increase for the 
year. 168 State funds for FY 1981 were $6,844,148 out 
of the total of $14,105,154. The next fiscal year state 
funds actually went down to $6,646,978 and the total 
increased to $15,097,982; and in FY 1983 state funds 
were $7,292,358 out of a total of $17,039,577. 169 The 
percentage of total operating funds that came from 
state appropriated funds continued to shrink, as the 
following table indicates: 

Financial Support of SSC 

Year State Appropriations Total Operating 

(in millions)Funds (in millions) 


1984 

7.4m 

18.3m 

1985 

11.9m 

24.9m 

1986 

12.0m 

25.5m 

1987 

12.9m 

28.1m 

1988 

13.1m 

31.7m 

1989 

16.9m 

38.0m 

1990 

18.9m 

42.4m 

1991 

18.9m 

45.0m 

1992 

16.9m 

46.1m 

1993 

18.0m 

50.1m 

1994 

18.2m 

52.2m 

1995 

19.5m 

56.1m 


Source: SSU Fact Book 1998-99 

Clearly, funds would have to be found from other 
sources if the College were to survive. One source was 
tuition. In 1982-83 Maryland residents paid $480 
tuition each semester, and out-of-state students paid 
$1,000. The next year this went up to $515 and 
$1,070. In addition there were fees—student activity, 
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athletics, college center operating fee, college center 
construction and registration. These amounted to an 
additional $123 per semester for 1982-83 and were 
raised to $162 the following year. 170 

Beginning in 1982, tution increased annually. From 
a combined tuition and fees cost of $1,656 for in-state 
students in 1985, they climbed to $2,110 in 1988, to 
$2,544 in 1991, and $3,440 in 1995, an increase of 
366 percent. 171 Room and board also was increased in 
the same 15-year span. But the expenditures on each 
FTE student showed that in 1985 the state appropri¬ 
ated approximately twice as much as tuition and fees, a 
ratio of $3,000 to $1,500. The proportion stayed that 
way through 1988. Then in 1989, despite raising 
tuition, the ratio was $4,100 (state appropriation) to 
$2,000 (tuition). After some leveling in 1991 and 
1992, tuition and fees steadily climbed compared to 
state appropriations; tuition and fees rose from $2,500 
per FTE in 1993 to $3,000/FTE in 1995. 172 By 1998 
the two sources were almost equal. Even more telling 
was a comparison of the amount of money the state 
appropriated per FTE in the 11 state institutions. In 
1985 through 1989 Salisbury ranked 10th. In 1990 
through 1995 Salisbury dropped to 11th, and in 1998 
was back to 10th place. 173 

At one point in the fall of 1983, Dr. Bellavance 
invited several members of the Maryland House of 
Delegates Appropriation Committee to visit campus for 
a firsthand look at the campus and its needs. Delegates 
from Montgomery County, Prince George s County, 
Howard County, Baltimore City plus members of the 
State Board for Higher Education, the Board of 
Trustees and the Department of General Services 
attended. They were treated to a luncheon, a tour of 
the campus and a conference with Bellavance. Several 
topics were discussed, including equity in state funding 
and the need for more academic facilities. 

The president indicated that a new academic 
building, another dormitory and a student center were 
high on his priority list. The student center and 
dormitory would be funded through student fees, but 
the classroom facility would require state funding 
support pending approval by the executive branch as 
well as the appropriation committee. Bellavance 
anticipated the new academic facility should enter the 
planning stage in about a year. This was the first visit by 
such a group in four years! The president said, “As a 
result of their visit, I feel that these legislators have a 
realistic picture of what were trying to do here and that 
is all we have ever asked for.” 174 Perhaps they did, but 
the funding picture did not change significantly as a 
result of their visit. 


Placing an increased burden on students through 
tuition and fee increases, even if the Board of Trustees 
approved it, obviously would reach a point of diminish¬ 
ing returns. Therefore, the number of scholarships, 
grants and other financial assistance programs available 
to Salisbury State students grew. In 1982-83, in 
addition to federal Pell Grants, Supplemental Educa¬ 
tional Opportunity Grants (SEOG) and National 
Direct Student Loan Program, the College Work Study 
Program and Other Race Grant Program, there also 
were a number of other programs. They included: a 
Nursing Student Loan and Nursing Student Scholar¬ 
ship, Guaranteed Student Loan Program, Parent Loan 
Program, three kinds of state scholarships, and the 
following scholarships: Seidel Nursing, AAUW, Army 
ROTC, Delta Kappa Gamma, Richardson and SICO 
Foundation. Other loans included: the Kiwanis Educa¬ 
tion Loan and United Methodist Student Loan as well 
as three outright monetary awards, the A.L. Fleming 
Memorial, Salisbury Rotary Club, Wall Street Journal 
Student Achievement and Diana Marie Clayton 
Memorial. Over the next few years, scholarship funding 
grew. By 1995, $800,000 was available for academic 
scholarships from public and private funds. 175 

Faculty and administrators also were encouraged to 
pursue external grants to supplement the budget. A 
search for a director of grants and sponsored research 
was ended without conclusion, but the search was later 
re-opened in fall 1988. The director was to report to 
the vice president for research and development 
(institutional advancement) to advance the Univer¬ 
sity in obtaining grants and sponsors to support the 
research efforts of its faculty and administrators.” 176 By 
the next year, a director was hired. Slowly and gradually 
the grant-writing efforts were effective. By the mid- 
1990s, so many grants were being awarded to individu¬ 
als and groups at Salisbury State that the staff dealing 
with them in the Business Office had to be doubled. 177 
Still, this did not solve the University’s under-funding 
problems, and especially had little impact in the mid- 
1980s. 

The faculty role in dealing with the budget crunch 
was somewhat limited. When the Faculty Forum was 
created, one of the committees formed was the Fiscal 
Advisory Committee. Its purpose was to advise the 
president “in the distribution of allocated funds to the 
Academic Departments, the Library and the Learning 
Resources Center, for supplies, equipment and travel.” 
Yet, the committee sometimes felt the president was not 
completely forthcoming in disclosing the entire budget 
picture. Twice Kundell served as chair of the committee 
and recalled that Bellavance would tell him, “I will tell 
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you what is in the academic budget, but I won’t tell you 
anything else.” 

“He was very honest about it,” Kundell said. “But at 
that time I had the feeling that probably not as much 
was going into the activity budget as should be, but we 
could never get a handle on it ....” 178 

Parker, who was chair of the Welfare Committee at 
one point during those years, met with the president to 
raise a question about how merit raises for faculty were 
being determined. The first response was, “Why are 
you doing this?” Parkers response was “For the faculty.” 
To which the president said, “Why do they need to 
know?” Parker felt the president was upset that he 
persisted and returned more than once to pursue the 
matter. 179 Faculty were asked, however, on a somewhat 
regular basis to compile “wish lists,” and the Office of 
Research and Development would look for funding for 
equipment, special projects, travel and other expenses 
the budget simply would not cover. A variety of efforts 
were undertaken with some promising results. 

In 1984 an Alumni Annual Giving Campaign began 
and the first phonathon was organized. The initial goal 
was $15,000, but more than that was collected by the 
end of the first week. That year, with student volunteers 
staffing the phones, in less than two weeks more than 
the goal of $30,000 in pledges was raised. Bob 
Gearhart, director of development and grants, said 
6,000 of the Colleges 9,000 graduates were con¬ 
tacted. 180 In 1985, 120 students staffed the phones and 
$42,415 was raised. By 1988, the goal was raised to 
$50,000 and they actually got pledges of $53,624. 
Unrestricted financial pledges were given to the Presi¬ 
dential Fund for Excellence and used for scholarships, 
faculty grants, research and “projects deemed necessary 
by the president.” Century Club members gave at least 
$100 each and that year had 107 members. 181 Between 
July 1, 1988 and June 30, 1989 the Alumni Annual 
Campaign raised $96,849. 182 

Salisbury State College Foundation Inc. was the 
central focus of efforts to raise private money. It formed 
in 1973 during the Crawford years [see above] and that 
year had assets of $50,000. 183 By the time Bellavance 
became president, however, its assets were, as Business 
Director Richard Pusey remembers, only approximately 
$3,000 to $4,000. Bellavance planned to use the SSC 
Foundation but wanted to make certain the SSC 
Foundation funds were not a substitute for state 
General Funds. The first step was to get tax-exempt 
status. At the end of 1981, the SSC Foundation had a 
balance of $55,131 held in 25 accounts. During 1981, 
money went for student loans, educational expenses, 
program awards and the gala fundraiser. 184 


The gala was started in 1980 as an upscale black-tie 
dinner and dance held on campus in the dining hall 
and catered by Food Services. Tickets sold for $ 100 per 
couple. All couples who attended were presented with 
an original print by John Moll, a well-known artist who 
did paintings of Chesapeake scenes, and were enter¬ 
tained by guitarist Charlie Byrd, “... who has spent 
more time on the Salisbury campus in recent years than 
any other entertainer ....” 185 At the 1982 gala, the 
Student Government Association surprised Bellavance 
with a donation of $11,500 collected from student 
activity fees. The money was designated for an aca¬ 
demic in-state tuition scholarship to be awarded for the 
1982-83 year. 186 In 1987 over 400 people attended and 
the gala raised $10,000. Three gifts were announced. 
Two were bequests for $15,000 from David Edwards of 
Cambridge for a nursing scholarship and $10,000 from 
Dr. Robert Kinzie for promotion of the visual arts. The 
other was for $300,000 for scholarships and educa¬ 
tional programs from the will of E. Pauline Riall who 
had died in October 1986. Riall was principal for many 
years of the Salisbury State Campus School. The gift 
was in three parts: $100,000 to Beta chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, the International Society for Outstand¬ 
ing Women Educators, to be used for scholarships for 
area students studying elementary education at 
Salisbury State; $50,000, as an endowment with the 
interest on it to be awarded to the most outstanding 
elementary student teacher; and $150,000 to fund a 
lecture series to bring world-class educators to the 
College. 187 

Donations from individuals and organizations began 
coming in for a variety of uses in the mid-1980s. An 
earlier example was set with the Nathan Foundation, 
created in the will of Cambridge businessman Milford 
Nathan who died in 1953. Later his wife’s estate was 
added to it in I960 and his sisters estate in 1983. They 
began making scholarship money available to Salisbury 
State-bound students from Dorchester County in 
1962, and from 1962 to 1997 gave $600,000 to the 
College. Edward Nabb, president of the Nathan 
Foundation, said in 1997, “We have received overtures 
from a lot of other schools [seeking donations], but we 
can buy more quality education at Salisbury State for 
our dollar than at any other institution in Mary¬ 
land.” 188 

Other donations started to come in with greater and 
greater frequency. The Salisbury High School Associa¬ 
tion, “whose membership was affiliated with the former 
all-black high school before its closing in 1966,” gave 
its first scholarship for college students at Salisbury 
State. Joseph L. Brechner, owner, and Frank Pilgrim, 
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manager of local television station WMDT, committed 
$100,000 to be given in five annual installments to the 
SSC Foundation to provide a Fellowship in Communi¬ 
cation Arts to be used to support the academic services 
of the Communication Center. It was to provide 
assistance to someone engaged in a communication 
project of particular importance, and to provide 
production facilities in the center. Klein Leister of 
Pocomoke gave $500 each to the new public radio 
station on campus, the Class of ’43 Memorial Funds 
and the Presidents Club. In donating to the Presidents 
Club, he said, “I wanted to show support for the school 
and for Thom Bellavance. Im very impressed with his 
energy; hes a hard worker and he’s a fine president.” 189 

Another donation came in 1988 from the Wicomico 
School for Special Children, also known as the 
Emerson Street School. The school was established in 
1959 to help educate handicapped children, but went 
out of business in 1980. At the time of its closing it had 
assets of $76,000. Dr. John B. May, one of the directors 
on its board, and formerly professor and chair of the 
Psychology Department at Salisbury State, gave the 
money to the Foundation to use for scholarships, 
workshops, seminars and guest lecturers. 190 In 1997, 

Dr. Wilcomb E. Washburn donated his private library 
of more than 10,000 volumes and other documents to 
the University’s Research Center for Delmarva History 
and Culture, and endowed a scholarship for students 
from Somerset County. 191 

The Foundations assets reached $750,000 in 1986, 
$1.25 million in 1987, $26 million in 1998, and by 
2000 had reached $33 million. Salisbury State Univer¬ 
sity had become one of the best endowed public 
universities in the state. 192 Money was made available 
for scholarships, research grants, program expansion, 
library acquisitions, field trips, lectureships and student 
internships. The president announced even more 
ambitious goals for the late 1980s and 1990s—"... col¬ 
lege enhancement projects like an alumni house, 
honors house, art gallery, campus beautification and a 
Delmarva archives project; capital improvements for 
the renovation of the Schools of Science, Business and 
Nursing; a college guild for a distinguished American in 
Residence, the visual and performing arts, a film series; 
a visiting scholars and lecture series and a theatre; 
academic special needs such as a small business com¬ 
puter training lab, a biology study nature area, a rural 
health mobile lab, a physics microelectronics program, 
a marine lab and distinguished teaching awards.” 193 
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SSU Foundation Inc. 

Fiscal year Receipts Disbursements Assets 

for Support for Support 


1987 



$1,250,000 

1988 



4,220.000 

1989 



6,640.000 

1990 



10,200,000 

1991 

$2,056,984 

$1,408,761 

$10,739,497 

1992 

2,269,227 

1,428,875 

11,248,141 

1993 

2,383,221 

1,422,569 

13,522,151 

1994 

3,576,939 

1,628,598 

15,752,547 

1995 

2,324,211 

1,628,598 

15,752,547 

1996 

3,388,310 

1,981,650 

20,174,682 

1997 

5,027,514 

1,204,260 

22,221,379 

1998 

5,779,046 

2,385,255 

26,498,293 


Source: SSU Fact Book 1998-99 

The SSU Foundation also began other fundraising 
projects. The first SSU Foundation Golf Tournament, 
organized in October 1984, brought together 144 
golfers. Don Mabe, vice chair of the board of directors 
of Perdue Inc., was general chair of the event, but over 
30 other prominent business leaders from the Lower 
Shore area were sponsors. It became an annual fall 
event at Green Hill Yacht and Country Club, with a 
stated purpose or raising private support for special 
programs and projects no longer entirely funded by the 
State of Maryland. They included grants for faculty 
research and development, cultural enrichment and 
campus beautification. 194 

All of these efforts, however, paled by comparison to 
the campaign to solicit really large donations that 
would endow entire schools. In this, Bellavance was 
amazingly successful. Within 12 years, he was able to 
find funding for endowments of all schools, an ex¬ 
tremely rare event in higher education. 
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A Time of Growth... 



Dr ,; Bellavance with Richard Henson (left) who endowed the 
School of Science and Technology in 1988 and Franklin Perdue 
who endowed the School of Business in 1986 


Charles and Martha Fulton endowed the School of Liberal 
Arts in 1989 


Perdue School of Business found its home in the 
north wing of Holloway Hall 
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The newly-endowed Fulton School of Liberal Arts moved into its new 
home in May 1992 


University 
benefactors and 
University-center 
namesakes Alan 
and Patti Guerrieri 
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Chapter 11 

A Community of Scholars 


A Land of Pleasant Learning 


y t goes without saying that a college is an 
/ /institution of higher learning. The teach- 
~7\ ing, the classes, the intellectual experiences 
f J inside and outside the classroom—those 
activities are the institutions most important 
reasons for existence. While the strong, focused vision 
of Dr. Thomas Bellavance could be seen in the changes, 
restructuring, growth and financial struggles in the 
1980s and 1990s that marked Salisbury States adminis¬ 
tration, the same could be seen in its academic life. 
Toward the end of his life Bellavance remarked, “I’ve 
had tremendous freedom in terms of control. One day, 
after Im gone, this place will be the ‘William and 
Mary’ of Maryland.” 1 In more than 30 years, Salisbury 
State moved a world away from the concentrated, 
almost obsessive, focus on gearing every course to 
training rural elementary school teachers. 

By 1983 students could choose from 26 majors, five 
pre-professional programs and six graduate degree 
programs. SSC now had a credit exchange program 
with UMES, cooperative programs with all the other 
Maryland state colleges and universities, and dual 
degree engineering programs with UMCP, Old Domin¬ 
ion University and Widener University. There were 
seven academic service offices on campus to help the 
student succeed, as well as a dozen other student 
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services, and eight types of continuing education 
programs for non-students. 2 The College and/or 
programs offered were accredited by seven agencies— 
American Medical Association Council on Medical 
Education, Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools, National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, National League 
for Nursing, National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, Council of Social Work Education 
and the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical 
Laboratory Sciences. 3 Seeking accreditation was an 
ongoing process and over the next few years, other 
programs were added. 

Bellavance once was quoted as saying, “Its not 
necessary that the kids see the president. But its 
important for me just to get out and walk by a class¬ 
room. The most important person for the student to 
see is the faculty member. Thats the closest contact 
with the system, the institution. We try to make it 
known to the students that the administration is open 
to them anytime they want to see us for anything .. ..” 4 

Through the Bellavance years, the faculty became 
increasingly active in the academic process beyond the 
classroom doors. English Professor Jim Welsh once 
said, “Salisbury State ... provides a nearly perfect 
atmosphere for effective teaching and learning. The 
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administration has faith in its faculty and encourages 
innovative and enthusiastic classroom instruction. We 
have had the freedom to develop new and exciting 
courses for our students, a promising sign of vitality 
combined with academic rigor. Salisbury State is not at 
all hypocritical in its commitment to excellent teaching. 
Though faculty engage in research and publication, this 
is not a publish-or-perish’ place, which means the 
faculty can devote as much of their time to their 
teaching mission as they wish, without being pressured 
to extend their talents in other directions as a matter of 
academic survival. To use a phrase I once coined, 
mirthfully but sincerely, the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
is ‘the land of pleasant learning’.” 5 

With the abandonment of the “N” grade, the faculty 
took the lead in rewriting the academic section of the 
catalogue and submitted it to the Academic Council, 
still the clearinghouse for academic changes. Over those 
early years of the new push for scholastic excellence, the 
Academic Council became one of the busiest commit¬ 
tees on campus. It was the place for clearing requests 
for new courses (and there were scores of them), for 
changes to existing course syllabi, for changes in 
graduation requirements, for requests for new majors 
and programs, and dozens of other tasks. The number 
of courses offered at Salisbury State rose from some 800 
in 1983-84 to 1,200 course sections in 1989 and to 
1,322 sections in 1995. 6 The Academic Council, as Dr. 
Don Cathcart said, soon was “mired in minutia.” 7 The 
solution was to divide its work and create two groups— 
the Academic Policies Committee and the Curriculum 
Committee. 

The Curriculum Committee became not only one of 
the most time-consuming committees of faculty time, 
but soon became one of the more powerful. The core of 
its work was the course syllabus. Dr. Gerry St. Martin 
explained, the “... syllabi says things about the school 
as an institution. Students should know what their 
grade is based on ... [and so there must be great] 
attention to detail.” St. Martin also pointed out that 
the impetus to tighten up syllabi and other aspects of 
the curriculum “came from the top.” 8 Through the 
attention to detail by two of the members on the 
Curriculum Committee in its early years, faculty 
attitudes toward course design changed. Dr. Dave 
Parker and Dr. Arlene White especially became the 
“molders” of the new approach. They took seriously the 
importance and value of curriculum, what it means to 
the life of the University, and the faculty’s responsibility 
for that. White, who described herself as “left-brained, 
anal retentive and organized,” also wrote a curriculum 
manual so that every faculty member could understand 


how the curriculum was regulated. Further, each school 
developed its own School Curriculum Committee. 

Faculty also picked up other tasks. Advising stu¬ 
dents, which was voluntary on the student’s part during 
recent years, was reinstituted as a requirement for 
registration. Every faculty member was expected to be 
responsible for advising a number of students, usually 
majors in the professor’s area of expertise but also 
sometimes undeclared and other majors as well. One 
result, many faculty felt, was that by 1996 Salisbury 
State University was the leader in retention and gradua¬ 
tion rates in the University of Maryland System. In 
addition, SU faculty continues to be one of the leaders 
in the state in student credit hours generated. The 
normal teaching load at Salisbury is four courses per 
semester, unlike larger universities where a teaching 
load of two to four courses per year is not unusual. 9 

Private Money for a Public Ivy 

In his quest for the “public ivy” image for Salisbury, 
Bellavance began his campaign with the Business 
School. Fred Durr headed the business major in the 
1970s. Both Durr and President Crawford wanted the 
program to expand, and Durr had visions of its becom¬ 
ing the predominate major on campus. But the depart¬ 
ment was torn by internal politics. Several faculty 
members habitually met on Friday afternoons for “beer 
call” at the nearby Johnny’s and Sammy’s Restaurant. 
On a few occasions these gatherings became so argu¬ 
mentative they actually ended in fights. Some of their 
arguments centered on whether the department should 
concentrate on job training versus those who saw it 
fitting into the liberal arts focus of the College. Bob 
Spery, who was part of the department’s growth in 
those years, noted that most Business School faculty 
thought the rest of the College “had it in for them,” 
resulting in them having a “chip on their shoulder.” 
Most also had some “disdain for liberal education.” 

When Durr left Salisbury, internal squabbles made it 
impossible to agree on a chair for two to three years. 
Any ideas about accreditation and rapid growth were 
put on hold. 10 The department did grow, of course, 
and when the Business School was created in 1980, 
there were departments of Accounting—Finance, 
Marketing—Economics and Management—Manage¬ 
ment Information Systems. The dean of the first School 
of Business, Dr. Gary Pielemeier, and President 
Bellavance began making plans for a new direction for 
the school. To do that, two things would be necessary. 
The curriculum and faculty would need to expand, and 
lots of money was needed for all the new programs the 
Business School hoped to undertake. 
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Bellavance quietly approached local businessman 
Frank Perdue about the possibility of endowing the 
school. Frank Perdue was a native of Wicomico County 
who began his multimillion-dollar poultry business 
there, and he even once attended Salisbury when it was 
a teachers college. As he later explained, Perdue quit to 
work with his father because I had decided that I 
didn’t want to teach school.” 11 Several meetings and 
discreet discussions followed, always with Bellavance as 
the contact man. Finally, Spery said, the president 
called a meeting of the Business Department faculty in 
the east wing of Holloway Hall and excitedly an¬ 
nounced that Perdue had finally agreed to begin plans 
for a Perdue School of Business. Bellavance was willing 
to put up $40,000 planning money, but they had to get 
something in writing, and consultants would be 
brought in to watch every move. He asked the depart¬ 
ment if they could support that. They all said yes. 12 

A consultant from the Wharton School of Business 
visited Salisbury. Some faculty members traveled to 
Charlottesville, VA to see the University of Virginias 
(UVA) Business School, (elements of the Perdue School 
were modeled somewhat after UVA’s) and to the 
University of Pennsylvania. Approximately 18 months 
later, they wrote a plan and the consultants approved 
it. 13 The name in the original plan was the Perdue 
School of Management, but it was later changed to the 
Perdue School of Business implying a broader scope. 
The mission as stated in the plan was “... to provide 
quality undergraduate, graduate and continuing 
education for the people and business community of 
the Delmarva Peninsula and the Middle Atlantic 
region. Within the next five years we intend to become 
a model for other regional schools of business. In year 
six we will begin the formal process necessary for 
accreditation by the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business.” 14 The goal, the plan said, was to 
achieve a balance of teaching, service and research. The 
school would produce graduates who participated in 
internships or cooperative programs, setting up a 
business or consulting with regional business through 
their Small Business Institute. They planned to have an 
Executives-in-Residence Program and to promote 
constant interaction between the business community 
and the classroom. A scholarship program would 
ultimately provide scholarships for 82 students. The 
SATs would be raised gradually as well as the GPA for 
admission to the upper division of the Business School. 
The school would work closely with alumni and an 
active alumni chapter would be established. 15 

As for faculty, the plan promised to make faculty 
positions more competitive with other schools and an 
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aggressive recruiting program would include national 
searches. Salaries were to be raised and faculty would be 
encouraged to actively participate in research and 
publication and in special service to the community. 
They would be expected to attend professional meet¬ 
ings and conferences. In the first five years, the plan 
was to achieve 100 percent computerization of the 
curriculum. The curriculum, which was developed in 
1975, was sound and of high quality as judged by the 
standards of the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. A five-year M.B.A. program 
enabled liberal arts and science students to complete a 
degree in those areas while taking the prerequisite 
courses for the M.B.A. They also planned interdiscipli¬ 
nary courses with the Computer Science Department 
to create a management information systems major in 
the School of Business. Joint ventures with the School 
of Nursing and School of Liberal Arts also were to be 
developed. 

Community outreach, which would be an important 
part of the Business School’s activities, was to be 
achieved by three main programs. First, they would 
establish a Delmarva Data Bank and Business Research 
Division to collect economic data, report economic 
trends, and analyze data for the use of businesses on 
Delmarva and for academic research. It was expected 
that eventually this would be a profitable center, 
making a financial contribution to the Perdue School. 
Second, the school would provide training programs 
and continuing education for managers and entrepre¬ 
neurs on the Delmarva Peninsula. These programs were 
aimed at middle management, and this Management 
Development Center also would be profitable. Third, 
they would establish an Office of Cooperative Pro¬ 
grams, Internships and Placement. Students would 
work in local businesses, a project already initiated with 
Perdue Farms. Eventually, the goal was to place about 
33 percent of the students in internships. 

An important part of the plan was to seek accredita¬ 
tion. It was pointed out in the plan that “... out of over 
1,000 business schools in the United States, only 230 
are formally accredited by the AACSB.” Gaining 
accreditation for the Perdue School would mean it 
would have to hire more faculty with terminal degrees, 
faculty salaries would have to be increased and library 
holdings would have to be improved. More flexible 
teaching loads would be necessary if the faculty was 
going to teach graduate sections and do applied 
research. The plan even chose the campus site for the 
new school. Of four alternative sites to pick from, the 
Perdue School chose the north and east wings of 
Holloway Hall, “the most prominent and attractive 
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building on campus.” However, it would be necessary 
to design a new entrance and foyer facing College 
Avenue. 16 

How much would this cost? The expected budget 
needs were spread over the first five years. There were 
eight categories of expected expenditures: scholarships; 
recruiting and retaining faculty, including a dean, and 
offering a bonus incentive plan; support personnel and 
equipment, library, community outreach and service; 
research and development; quality control; and public 
relations and promotion. The first years expenditures 
were expected to be $250,000, the second year 
$310,000, the third year $330,000, the fourth year 
$340,000 and $350,000 in the fifth year. The spending 
on community outreach and service was to be continu¬ 
ally reduced until nothing was budgeted in the fifth 
year. This reduction was to be achieved by increased 
giving from other donors and corporate gifts, and at 
least two enterprises—Management Development 
Center and Business Research Division—were expected 
to be profitable by the fifth year. 17 

By the time the plan was written, rumors had begun 
to swirl about the possibility of a large donation from 
Perdue. President of the Maryland Senate Melvin 
Steinberg and Speaker of the House Benjamin L. 
Cardin wrote a letter to Perdue endorsing the idea of 
endowing the school in June 1985. “We want to take 
this opportunity ... to commend you on your active 
interest in nurturing excellence at Salisbury State 
College and inform you that the legislature encourages 
and supports the acquisition of private funds by public 
higher education to advance the quality and the 
reputation of its educational programs. As a prospective 
benefactor ... you may rest assured that your contribu¬ 
tion of support will be used only for the purpose for 
which it was intended: enhancement, and will not be 

factored in as part of the State appropriation pro- 

”18 

cess.... 10 

The official announcement occured on February 28, 
1986. Perdue endowed the school with a gift of 
$2,435,000 and the school was named in his honor. At 
the ceremony Perdue made a statement, “My family has 
lived in Salisbury and the surrounding area for more 
than 300 years — I attended Salisbury State. Now, I 
have a corporate family here as well; more than 6,000 
employees and producers. This is my community and 
their community,” Perdue said. “I can think of no 
better way to give something back than to support this 
program which can become a vital cultural resource and 
a major economic force in our region. I also am an 
ardent believer in the need for quality business educa¬ 
tion. Todays corporate world is too complex and 


competitive for managers to learn their skills the way I 
did—on the job. I therefore am pleased to have the 
opportunity to work with Salisbury State in establish¬ 
ing this new school of business that will teach and train 
out business leaders of tomorrow.” 19 Governor Harry 
Hughes was not present at the announcement but sent 
a message: “... While the state provides support to its 
colleges, private donations can strengthen those who 
are serving and those to be served. I hope that this gift 
will be an example for others .. ,.” 20 

Salisbury State College gave Frank Perdue an 
honorary degree in 1982 and Bellavance asked Dr. Page 
to write the short presentation with all the kudos for 
the ceremony. This was a task Page did several times for 
other honorary degree recipients when he was dean and 
now, back in the faculty, was asked to do the same for 
Perdue. Page agreed, but decided to have a bit of fun 
with the assignment as well. He wrote two speeches, 
one a serious one and one a phony one “damning with 
faint praise.” When he met with the president, with a 
straight face he handed him both, but with the phony 
one on top. As Bellavance began to read he became 
more and more agitated and started stuttering, “No! 

No! You can’t say these things!” Finally, Page began to 
laugh and showed him the real speech. Bellavance 
sighed with relief and made sure the phony one was 
destroyed. 21 

The choice of a new dean of the Perdue School was 
the next item of business. While some thought 
Pielemeier as chair of the Business Department would 
be appointed to that position, it was decided to do a 
national search instead. Pielemeier became vice presi¬ 
dent of research and development. By February 1987, 
Timothy Mescon was hired and he assumed his duties 
in May 1987. 

Perdue said, “The first major goal of the School of 
Business ... was to find the right man. In Timothy 
Mescon we have found such an individual. I enthusias¬ 
tically welcome him to our community. I am sure his 
background and dynamism will make a major contri¬ 
bution to the growth of our school in the years ahead.” 
Mescon came to Salisbury from a position as assistant 
dean for undergraduate studies at University of Miami 
in Florida and associate professor of policy and entre¬ 
preneurship with the University School of Business 
Administration. 22 He held degrees from Tulane, 
Southern Methodist University and the University of 
Georgia. He also had been “... a speaker and consult¬ 
ant with The Mescon Group Inc., an Atlanta-based 
consulting firm specializing in creating competitive 
advantage through the use of organization design and 
development.” 23 Mescon was, in the words of one 
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faculty member, a “bundle of energy,” but also tended 
to be a “one man show” and some friction with the 
faculty developed. 24 

The school jumped off to a running start. In the fall 
of 1986, the first Executive in Residence was an¬ 
nounced. Herbert B. Parks was president of Byron 
Investments Inc. of Greensboro, NC, a real estate 
investment firm, and a native of Cambridge, MD. He 
attended SSC for two years majoring in business and 
history. He established the Byron Scholarship Fund 
with income from the fund to be used to aid a deserv¬ 
ing student from Cambridge seeking a degree in 
business administration. As Executive in Residence, 
Parks spent an entire day with the Perdue School 
students and faculty, addressing groups of students and 
answering questions informally. His day ended with 
dinner with leaders of the business community. 25 The 
second Executive in Residence for the spring semester 
was Richard Bernstein, founder and CEO of K&L 
Microwave in Salisbury. 

A new program introduced the following year was a 
co-venture between the Chesapeake Leadership Group 
of Easton and the Perdue School. This program allowed 
mid-level managers on the Delmarva Peninsula the 
opportunity to learn and keep abreast of executive 
development skills without ever having to leave the 
peninsula. Multi-week seminars on the dynamics of 
motivation and supervision were presented. 26 The same 
year, three management development seminars, de¬ 
signed “to hone managers skills in supervision, time 
management and motivation,” were offered in the fall. 
The Maryland State Board of Public Accountancy 
approved them for Continuing Professional Educa¬ 
tion. 27 

One of the goals stated in the Perdue plan was the 
development of a management information systems 
major. By 1987, this was “one of the fastest growing 
majors in the nation ...” About 20 students in the 
Perdue School were enrolled in it. Dr. Ernest Goss, 
previously at Huntsville at the University of Alabama, 
was brought in to head it. The Business School also was 
planning a second microcomputer lab for use by the 
Business School. The computer courses being taught in 
the Perdue School were described as a “blend of 
computer technology and business. 28 The following 
year, the Perdue School opened what was billed as 
“... one of the finest microcomputer facilities at any 
educational institutions in the country. The microcom¬ 
puter lab was said to provide “students and faculty with 
software and management information systems applica¬ 
tions on the cutting edge of new technological develop¬ 
ments.” 29 


In 1989, leaders in Perdues computer division began 
to pressure Bellavance and Vice President Butler to 
move computer sciences out of the School of Science 
and into the Perdue School. Since the agreement with 
UMES, there was no major in computer science offered 
at Salisbury State, but students could major in liberal 
studies with a concentration in computer sciences. Dr. 
Dave Parker, as chair of computer sciences, was told the 
Perdue School needed three PIN lines (State of Mary¬ 
land positions) to staff its Management Information 
Systems (MIS) Program. The “plan” included firing 
some untenured people who were not expected to 
qualify for tenure and using their PIN lines. 30 

Dr. Don Cathcart, a professor in the Math Depart¬ 
ment at that time, felt the Perdue School probably 
needed two MIS tracks, one an MIS management track 
and one an MIS technical track. The technical track 
was never implemented. Therefore the University 
continued to offer the liberal studies/computer science 
concentration that roughly approximated a computer 
science major. 31 (The Computer Science Department 
lost two faculty members but also saved two jobs and 
Parker was removed from the chair. The next year, math 
and computer science both were moved to Power 
Professional Building on the east campus. The two 
departments voted not to unite, but in 1991 they were 
unified as one department anyway. 32 ) 

Another program developed in the Perdue School 
was a Great Leaders Lecture Series, which provided a 
speaker series for students, faculty and the Eastern 
Shore business community. Outstanding authorities on 
business, leaders from industry, government, manufac¬ 
turing, and retailing, and figures from leading national 
schools of business are brought in every academic year. 
Two of the first great leaders were the president and 
CEO of McCormick Company and the publisher of 
The (Baltimore) Sun . Other projects directed toward 
the enrichment of business students were ABLE, (the 
Applied Business Learning Experience), the Sells Award 
and the installation of a student marketing chapter. 
ABLE is a unique cooperative internship program 
requiring service in business and professions. Butler 
said of it, “I don’t believe there’s another business 
school in the country which has that requirement ... 

We try to achieve a balance between pragmatism and 
theory.” The Sells Award is advertised as the most 
prestigious award in accounting given nationally. Given 
to those who place in the top 100 of the 75,000 who 
take the National CPA exam, Perdue had two winners 
during the 1980s and early 1990s, an unusual distinc¬ 
tion for a school this size. The SSU chapter of the 
American Marketing Association (AMA) in 1993-94 
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was ranked among the AMA’s top five chapters (of 450 
student chapters) in the nation. By that fall, it won 
seven national awards. 33 

The Perdue School instituted several service pro¬ 
grams. One such program was the Lower Eastern Shore 
Regional Technology Center, a forum through which 
private businesses in Somerset, Wicomico and Worces¬ 
ter counties could focus on such issues at any level of 
technology, from the simplest to the most sophisti¬ 
cated. The Mid-Atlantic Sales and Marketing Institute 
provided sales and market-related training, research, 
business and economic development services to clients, 
involving both undergraduate and graduate students in 
experiential learning opportunities. The Perdue Schools 
Project Management Group assists Eastern Shore 
companies with international expansion activities under 
the auspices of the U.S. Department of Education. The 
European American Business Institute serves as the 
virtual information hub for more than 40 business 
schools from more than 30 countries around the world. 
MEAN, the Maryland Export Assistance Network, 
Eastern Shore office, provided companies with interna¬ 
tional business, trade and investment assistance. The 
Eastern Shore Manufacturing Network sponsors 
programs featuring plant tours, regulatory updates, 
human resource series and conferences. The Small 
Business Development Center counsels small businesses 
and conducts public events. And finally, Perdue Center 
for Professional Development offers professional 
development programs to hundreds of attendees. 34 

True to the timetable set forth in the Business 
School plan, in 1992, six years after the Perdue endow¬ 
ment, the Business Administration Program was 
accredited. The program received “the coveted initial 
recognition from the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business and full accreditation status in 
1994.” 35 One of the effects of accreditation was the 
cancellation of an experimental graduate program, the 
Executive Master of Business Administration. 

The M.B.A., Master of Business Administration, was 
established in 1981, designed as a quality program that 
met the standards of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. In 1985, there were 100 
students enrolled in it and it was growing. 36 Then, in 
the late 1980s, Dean Mescon and others in the Perdue 
School proposed offering a different kind of graduate 
program, the Executive Masters of Business Adminis¬ 
tration (E.M.B.A.). It was described as “a general 
management program for individuals with significant 
ability and career promise who have already demon¬ 
strated the capacity to excel in business. A business or 
professional leader with no previous undergraduate 


degree, but three to five years experience in a manage¬ 
rial or professional position, could take 15 courses; all 
offered on Saturdays or week nights, and in 20 months 
with no interruption to their careers earn an E.M.B.A.. 
The only admission standard other than the work 
experience was a satisfactory undergraduate GPA or 
satisfactory score on the Graduate Management 
Admissions Test (GMAT). It was touted as a 
“... bridge ... between theory and business practice 
through interaction with business faculty and fellow 
executives from a variety of fields.” The total cost was 
$7,800, a fee that covered all program costs, tuition and 
fees, textbooks and related materials, and lunch on class 
days. 37 

The plan was approved by University officials and 
even advertised before the Graduate Councils Curricu¬ 
lum Committee even saw it. “It was one of those things 
that was too important to be left to the faculty,” 
Cathcart said. 38 When the idea was presented to 
Darrell Hagar, dean of graduate studies, he refused to 
approve it and told them he thought the Graduate 
Council also would object. Despite that, it was taken to 
the Council where it was roundly criticized. Dr. David 
Heidler, history professor, commented that “... there’s 
nothing wrong with a college having wealthy alumni; 
there’s nothing wrong with a college courting wealthy 
alumni, but it’s certainly wrong for a college to create 
wealthy alumni!” 39 

The Graduate Council voted against approval, but 
Dean Mescon brought it back to the Graduate Council 
again on the last meeting of the academic year. 

Cathcart remembers looking at the proposal, knowing a 
press release already was out, and said to other council 
members, “Is there anybody here who thinks there’s a 
snowball’s chance that we aren’t going to approve 
this?... I suggest we [recognize] this is a done deal. 
Approve it, and enjoy our summer.” Still, others on the 
council objected. A compromise was reached. It was 
approved on the condition that Professor Francis 
Fleming of the English Department work with a 
Business Administration faculty member through the 
summer to improve the writing and presentation 
“... until it was done the way it should have been done 
in the first place.” 40 When accreditation came in 1992, 
however, the E.M.B.A. was cancelled. 

The School of Science was next targeted for an 
endowment. When Dr. John Molenda became its first 
dean he had set three goals (and later a fourth) for 
himself. One, he conducted one-on-one interviews 
with every faculty in the school to seek their ideas 
about the school’s needs, directions and policies. Two, 
he began to conduct exit interviews with every student 
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that graduated with a major from the School of Sci¬ 
ence, being certain to get their home addresses to keep 
in touch with them after graduation. Three, acquire 
money. Molenda said the SSC Foundation, which 
helped in the initial planning stages for the Perdue 
School, determined that endowing the School of 
Science was the next goal. However, there was no 
planning money such as the $40,000 the Business 
School had. Therefore, in the January 1988 break 
between semesters, Molenda put together a confidential 
proposal. 

For the endowment of the School of Science, 
President Bellavance approached Richard “Dick” 
Henson. Henson started Henson Flying Service in 
Hagerstown, MD, in 1931 when he was just 21 years 
old. In World War II, Henson was a test pilot for 
Fairchild Industries, then developed and manufactured 
training and fighting planes for U.S. wartime flyers. On 
the side, Henson developed his own training program, 
turning civilians into Navy pilots who came to be 
known as “Hensons ensigns.” After the war he turned 
to civil aviation and started the first commuter service 
for Allegheny Airlines connecting Hagerstown to 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C. In 1968, Henson 
moved to Salisbury and started a similar service, 
running a full daily schedule of commuter flights to 
and from Salisbury. In 1981 he moved his corporate 
headquarters to Salisbury, calling it “the model com¬ 
muter city in the United States.” His company enjoyed 
phenomenal growth and he sold it to Piedmont 
Aviation Inc. in 1983, but stayed on as a very active 
chairman and CEO. 41 

Henson acquired a reputation as a most generous 
philanthropist. He gave $1.5 million to the Boy Scouts 
to build a scout camp on the banks of the Nanticoke 
River, $2 million to establish a scholarship fund at 
UMES, a $1 million matching grant to build a new 
mid-Delmarva Peninsula YMCA and an additional $1 
million permanent endowment, an endowment of a 
permanent chaplaincy at Peninsula General Hospital 
and $ 1 million committed to the Community Founda¬ 
tion of the Eastern Shore. 42 In May 1988, at a press 
conference in Annapolis with Governor Schaefer in 
attendance, Henson announced an endowment of $2.5 
million to the School of Science and Technology, soon 
to be the Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology. 

The gift was to enable University and School of 
Science officials to create “... a unique curriculum with 
an emphasis on field applications, a major scholarship 
recruitment drive to attract highly motivated students 
and a commitment to the community at large with 
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involvement of faculty in consulting roles, students in 
internship roles and cooperative programs with busi¬ 
ness, governmental agencies, local educational adminis¬ 
tration and nonprofit organizations.” (Who is being 
quoted in the above statement? Is it Henson? 

Bellavance? A promotional brochure? I recommend 
attributing the source of this quote) Molenda said there 
would be new thrusts in molecular biology, genetic 
engineering, and microelectronics, as well as upgrading 
the schools instrumentation. 43 

President Bellavance said, “This is truly a great day 

in the history of Salisbury State University [The 

gift] will help us better prepare out students for careers 
that will take them into the scientifically advanced 
world of the 21st century....” 44 

Innovation and cooperative programs in the sciences 
began some years before Hensons endowment. Soon 
after becoming vice president, Joel Rodney began 
building on his experience and contacts at Widener and 
established contacts with the Pennsylvania College of 
Podiatry Medicine and the Pennsylvania College of 
Optometry. An agreement was made for Salisbury 
students to complete three years at Salisbury and the 
last year at the Pennsylvania school, which would award 
a Bachelor of Science. The student could then continue 
three years to earn a Doctor of Podiatry Medicine or 
Optometry. A similar arrangement was made with the 
University of Maryland Dental School, enabling 
Salisbury students to earn a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
The three degrees each could be completed in seven 
years, one less than would usually be required by 
attending two institutions without the affiliations. 

Another agreement was reached with the University 
of Maryland at Baltimore Dental Hygiene Department. 
SSC students completed two years at Salisbury, during 
which time university faculty would visit the Salisbury 
campus. Students who qualified would finish their 
junior and senior years at the University of Maryland 
with a bachelors degree from the university. 45 An 
agreement also was reached with University of Mary¬ 
land, Widener and Old Dominion universities to allow 
Salisbury's students to take three years at Salisbury and 
two at the other University and earn an engineering 
degree from the university. 46 In all, six pre-professional 
programs were established in pre-law, pre-medical, pre¬ 
dental, pre-veterinary, pre-nursing and pre-engineer- 
ing. 47 

Another cooperative program was developed in 
marine biology with the University of Maryland in the 
mid-1990s. SSU students could do internships at the 
University’s Horn’s Point Laboratory near Cambridge, 
MD. There they worked on testing Choptank River 
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waters, wind projection, testing of Patuxent River and 
mapping salinity in Chesapeake Bay. 48 Salisbury also 
offered a course in Estuarine Biology in which students 
spent three days aboard the University of Maryland's 
1965 research vessel RVAQUARIUS. That ship 
"... served as the platform for much of the aquatic 
research that... delved into the pollution problems of 
the Bay.” Dr. Tom Jones taught the course and students 
collected data on physics, chemistry and the biological 
nature of the Chesapeake Bay and some of its tributar¬ 
ies. 49 

When Molenda became dean of the School of 
Science he had four goals. The fourth evolved after he 
had been dean for some time. Molenda led the school 
into a focus on environmental studies with Biology 
Department support. In 1990-91, he developed courses 
in environmental health, found a consultant and made 
the proposal to the Board of Regents to create a major. 
It was approved in 1992. 50 It became “... one of the 
first environmental health degree programs in the 
country.” Majors went on to find employment in 
federal, state and local public health and environmental 
agencies as well as in private industry. 51 

Cathcart was Molendas successor as interim dean. In 
1990-91, Cathcart started a seminar series in the 
School of Science. Using some of the endowment 
funds, he brought in one or two paid or sponsored 
speakers each semester. In addition he organized a 
faculty seminar series for colleagues to give 20-to-30 
minute talks. It was a chance, he said, for faculty and 
students to mingle, have punch and cookies, do 
questions and answers and be done in 50 minutes! 

“And I said I don't want you to practice your esoteric 
conference-speaking. I want you to talk to ... faculty, 
students, about research you’re doing or things you’re 
interested in.” 52 

Cathcart also used some endowment money on 
people and projects, not just equipment. If a software 
package was bought, for example, it had to be part of a 
project—a presentation at the school seminar series or a 
national or regional meeting or publication. “We'll 
fund projects, but I want those projects to pay off in 
the classroom and I want them to pay off in terms of a 
scholarly program. ‘Scholarly product' was not neces¬ 
sarily a journal article, but it could be a presentation or 
something of that nature.” 53 

Keeping students first and foremost continued to be 
the focus of the Henson School of Science, as it was 
throughout all of Salisbury's history. Tutoring services 
in chemistry, mathematics, computer science, biology 
and physics were offered, taught either by faculty 
members or other undergraduate students. Concern for 


majors’ post-graduate careers and work permeated all 
departments. In the Geography Department, 15 to 25 
percent of the majors go on to graduate school. All the 
majors who applied have been accepted because, as Dr. 
Cal Thomas said, the department puts so much 
emphasis on research and writing on the undergraduate 
level. The faculty use its extensive network of colleagues 
and professional contacts, especially in several southern 
universities, to assist majors who want to go on to 
graduate work. 54 In 1994, the mathematics faculty 
established the Center for Applied Mathematical 
Sciences (CAMS) to give students the chance to 
become involved in solving problems from business and 
industry. Its first project, for example, was a survey 
commissioned by Bellavance to target alumni who 
graduated between 1982 and 1989. 55 

As America entered the age of technology, technol¬ 
ogy became a pressing concern for the College. In the 
1970s, the Math Department saw it was essential to 
become a part of the growing world of computers, 
despite the fact that Dr. Crawford seemed to be a bit 
leery of too much technology. In an effort to serve the 
region, as well as attract high school students to 
Salisbury, the College began the Eastern Shore Com¬ 
puter Bowl in 1980. High school students and their 
coaches from schools on the Eastern Shore still come to 
campus to compete in computer use problems and 
attend workshops. 56 

Even the department’s name was changed from 
Mathematics Department to Department of Math¬ 
ematical Sciences. The faculty envisioned the depart¬ 
ment as having four vertices — pure math, applied 
math, computer science and statistics. The department 
approved a concentration in computer science and 
statistics, another in secondary education, and one in 
pure math. But as more people were hired in computer 
science it seemed advisable to split the department with 
computer science, forming its own department. Just 
about that time, however, came the agreement with 
UMES that Salisbury would not develop a major in 
computer science. Nevertheless, the subject was so 
popular at Salisbury that the College was forced to 
develop a “bootleg liberal studies computer science 
program.” 57 

The growth of technology at SSC was complicated 
by the relationship between computer science and the 
Business Department’s management information 
systems major, and when coupled with the agreement 
with UMES, its future remained clouded through the 
mid-1990s. 

Equipment purchase in science often was another 
sore point. The equipment budget, while not generous 
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in the Crawford years, was workable, as one professor 
described it, but practically disappeared in the 
Bellavance years. Most equipment was bought with 
money from the supplemental budget that came later 
in the fiscal year. “But we would go for years without 
any [designated] equipment money whatsoever,” said 
Dr. Fred Kundell. “I can remember as Chair of chemis¬ 
try there was a piece of equipment that was desperately 
needed. But when the supplemental budget came out 
you had to spend it almost immediately, so you had to 
do all the background work ahead of time. So every 
year I would go to [the sales representative] and put a 
competitive bid on it and every year it was turned 
down when the supplemental budget decision actually 
was made. Finally, I put a bid on it and the sales rep 
said, ‘We’re not even going to bother putting this in 
because you are never going to get it.’ That was really 
insult on top of injury because we really desperately 
needed it. Well, when we went for American Chemical 
Society Certification, all of a sudden that turned it 
around. We were something that they [the administra¬ 
tion] wanted over there—that certification—so they 
suddenly spent several hundred thousand dollars 
buying equipment, particularly increasing the safety in 
the labs....” 

For most of the Bellavance years nursing was a 
separate school, which relied on the other sciences to 
teach many of the courses required for the nursing 
major. When nursing (and social work) were first 
offered as majors in 1974-75, they “... were the only 
such baccalaureate programs available on the Eastern 
Shore, [providing] professional training in the context 
of a four-year liberal arts education. Both programs had 
been developed in response to needs expressed in the 
community and region; both were accredited by their 
respective accrediting associations.” 58 

The initiation of a nursing major at Salisbury 
actually came as a result of the hospitals Cost Review 
Week. An outside board that set rates at the hospital 
reported to hospital officials that the Nursing Educa¬ 
tion Program they offered was too expensive and the 
hospital should not be in the education business. It was 
a cost the hospital had to pass on to patients. In 
addition, the National League for Nursing was pushing 
for a Bachelor of Science in nursing to be offered 
locally. Crawford, who was on the hospital board at the 
time, was approached by the board regarding the 
College picking up the program and saw it as a chance 
to offer a valuable service to the community. 59 

Initially the College agreed to take the hospital’s 
two-year diploma program and the staff who taught it, 
then offer two more years to make the program a 
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Bachelor of Science in nursing. Eventually the core of 
the program became bigger and more academic. 60 Also, 
when the program was moved to SSC the hospital 
residence halls were vacant and the hospital agreed to 
allow the College, facing its own housing crunch, to 
use them for nursing students. By the early 1980s, the 
Nursing Program continued to be housed primarily in 
the Educational Center facilities at Peninsula General 
Hospital. Although the College wanted to move the 
program back on campus eventually, there simply was 
no space for it, at least in 1981. 61 

As pre-professional programs were coordinated with 
other universities in the 1980s, programs also were 
developed with Widener University for specialized 
graduate education in oncology nursing; burn, emer¬ 
gency and trauma nursing; and rural health nursing. 62 
In the early 1980s, Salisbury began offering its own 
Master of Science and the first degrees were conferred 
in 1986-87 to four graduates. 63 

Two other programs also were offered in the 
Bellavance years in the School of Nursing and Health 
Sciences. A respiratory therapy degree program was 
established in 1982 and the first 16 students graduated 
from it in the spring 1985. All those graduates were 
employed and the next year the program received full 
accreditation. For five years, SSU was one of only 24 
universities nationwide that offered a Bachelor of 
Science in respiratory therapy. 64 At the same time, a 
degree program in medical technology was established. 
Both programs included a clinical experience at Penin¬ 
sula General Hospital. The American Medical Associa¬ 
tion granted full accreditation to the Medical Technol¬ 
ogy Program in 1987, also for five years. It was an¬ 
nounced at the time that it was “... the first time in the 
history of the Med Tech Program that the accrediting 
agency found no areas needing improvement. Indeed, 
on the national level it is extremely rare that a program 
is granted unqualified approval.” 65 

Some in the sciences felt it had been a mistake to 
combine medical technology and respiratory therapy 
with the Nursing School. They were, it was charged, 

“... two very different cultures being brought to¬ 
gether .... People in nursing, health science and 
respiratory therapy didn’t really get along .... Both 
epitomize professionalism .... Everything is done right 
and presented right and ... they have their accrediting 
agencies right behind them .... [But] the workloads 
were different. The clinical load in nursing is lower 
than it is in respiratory therapy, [for example]. 66 By the 
early 1990s, however, it became something of a moot 
point. When the state faced a recession and the Univer¬ 
sity was faced with a policy of austerity, one of the 
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results was the dismantling of the School of Nursing 
and Allied Health in 1993. By fall 1993, all three 
degree programs were moved into the Henson School 
of Science and Technology. Some of the justification lay 
in the fact that the number of majors in nursing and 
health science dropped from 401 in fall 1985 to 344 in 
fall 1990 and 358 in fall 1992. Nursing generated in 
1985-86 only 4,830 credit hours compared to 10,424 
in the School of Business, 13,965 in School of Profes¬ 
sional Studies, 28,384 in the School of Science and 
45,282 in the School of Liberal Arts. 67 

The School of Liberal Arts was the largest school in 
terms of student credit hours, number of faculty and 
number of degree programs. It would have been a 
challenge to any administrator, and after three years as 
dean Tom Erskine stepped down. In the fall of 1987, 
Dr. Sharon Rubin became the new dean of the School 
of Liberal Arts. She came to Salisbury from a position 
as assistant dean for undergraduate studies at University 
of Maryland College Park and had a Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota in American studies. 

“I thought of myself as a female Mr. Chips,” Rubin 
said. Regarding her appointment, Rubin said she 
planned no dramatic changes. “I have a personal 
commitment to the improvement of teaching and that 
is an area that I will undoubtedly press here. That’s not 
to say, however, that we don’t have outstanding teachers 
here. We do. But, new strategies always need to be 
considered. I don’t think there are any major problems 
at Salisbury State. I’m going to try to make something 
which is very good even better.” She liked to speak of 
the liberal arts as the “liberating arts.” By that time 
there were 11 disciplines in the school and three 
master’s degree programs. Approximately one-third of 
SSC’s 3,700 undergraduates were majors in the liberal 
arts. 68 

As Rubin settled into the job, there were some 
controversies related to some of her policies and 
decisions. For example, she was a strong advocate of 
eliminating any signs of gender bias in any school 
publications. History Department faculty were told to 
rewrite their syllabi, for example, to remove references 
to “man, mankind, or male,” and substitute terms such 
as persons or humankind. Many bristled at what 
seemed a bit ridiculous and an infringement of aca¬ 
demic freedom. A major confrontation resulted when 
one chair distributed to his department faculty his own 
“absolutely unofficial minutes” of meetings of the 
department chairs because he felt the dean’s minutes 
were not sufficiently complete. Other male chairs were 
rubbed a little the wrong way by the coffee mug she 
always brought to meetings. Taking a phrase from a 


popular British television comedy, it read, “She who 
must be obeyed!” 

Rubin came to Salisbury on the heels of the Henson 
endowment and Bellavance soon began looking for a 
friendly donor who might endow the Liberal Arts 
School. Actually he found two—Charles and Martha 
Fulton. Charles Fulton was a native of Ohio who 
worked in the poultry industry in the 1930s. He met 
Martha Nock, a Worcester County native, at the 1939 
World Poultry Congress in Cleveland and later married 
her. He served in the military in World War II, and in 
1946 the Fulton’s moved to Snow Hill. Their invest¬ 
ments in various aspects of the poultry business were 
profitable, and in 1965 they merged Fulton Grain 
Corporation, Fulton Broiler Service and Nock’s Snow 
Hill Hatcheries with Holly Farms Poultry Industries 
Inc. Three years later Holly Farms merged with The 
Federal Company of Memphis, TN, and the next year 
with Tyson Foods. At that point they were processing 
seven million chickens weekly. Fulton served on the 
separate boards of both The Federal Company and 
Holly Farm Foods Inc. and also was on the board of 
directors of First Maryland Bancorp in Baltimore. Mrs. 
Fulton attended Salisbury State in 1937 and 1938 
where she was a classmate of Goldy Tyler (later chair of 
the Education Department at SSC), Ham Fox (a 
prominent Salisbury attorney and activist with the 
College) and Frank Perdue! 69 

By fall 1989, the details were worked out and in 
September it was announced that the Fultons would 
endow the School of Liberal Arts with a gift of $2.5 
million. Although Salisbury’s Public Relations Office 
wrote the press release (as it had for the Henson gift), 
the announcement was to be made in Annapolis by 
Governor William Donald Schaefer. 70 The money 
would be available for development of curricula 
emphasizing internships and community service 
through the liberal arts; a major scholarship recruit¬ 
ment drive to attract highly motivated students; 
underwriting of faculty research and development; 
enhancement of library holdings; and support of a 
visiting scholars program. Mrs. Fulton commented at 
the time, “Salisbury State University is an asset to the 
community and to the area. A lot of Eastern Shore 
people would not have the privilege of attending 
college if it were not here on the Shore.” 71 

In 1998, the Fultons further endowed a new 
$200,000 fund for Worcester County students to 
attend SU. Each award, up to $1,500, is renewable 
each year for a possible total of $6,000. Graduates and 
undergraduates are eligible, the only requirements 
being the recipient must be a graduate of a Worcester 
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County high school, have a GPA of at least 3.0 and 
have a financial need. 72 

Several new innovative programs were begun. One 
was a new music major. In April 1985, Dean Erskine 
phoned Dr. Tom Elliot in Lowell, MA. Elliot had just 
retired from an 18-year stint as dean of the College of 
Music in Lowell. Erskine explained to Elliot Salisbury 
States “exciting plans to create a music major and to 
build a new music facility,” and invited Elliot to come 
to Salisbury. Elliot and his wife did come for a visit. 
They were so impressed that Elliot signed a contract in 
April and moved to Salisbury in July. President 
Bellavance made the major a top priority. Elliot was 
“... excited about the prospects of creating a major at 
an institution that had no music major at all, much less 
a professional major.” 

Elliot realized he was not going to create a profes¬ 
sional major at Salisbury with Peabody and the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland close by. He also knew that Salisbury 
was traditionally a liberal arts institution, and that was 
an attraction to Elliot. He wanted to experience what 
the liberal arts emphasis view of music as an integral 
part of a curriculum with a major would be like. As he 
said, the “notion of a community of scholars intrigued 
me ....” The director at Peabody, Bob Pierce, was a 
friend of Elliots. Pierce told him that Peabody would 
get the really talented performers, so why would he 
want to start something in a little school over here that 
would compete with that. Elliotts response was, 

“... you’re absolutely right ... you get the performers, 
but when you see one that belongs to me you had 
better call me!... I wanted all-around students who 
wanted a musical education along with a very good 
complete liberal arts education, and that’s what we 
wanted to build here .. ..” 73 Before the major could be 
realized, however, Salisbury had to get the endorsement 
of UMES (in relation to the previous agreement which 
gave that school the music major) and Peabody Conser¬ 
vatory in Baltimore. 74 

The new music major won state approval November 
3, 1987, and the first students were to enroll in fall 
1988, though 35 students already were taking required 
courses in contemplation of the degree. They expected 
to establish a limit of 100 students. The new major 
would be able to concentrate on performance, music 
theory and history, composition, arts administration, 
church music, community music, or studio teaching, or 
going to graduate school. Seven part-time faculty were 
brought in to teach some of the less common instru¬ 
ments. 75 Most of the music faculty who were already at 
Salisbury had Doctorates of Education. Elliot’s degree 
was a Doctorate of Musical Arts, and he felt a liberal 
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arts music major would be better served by an emphasis 
on that aspect rather than on the teacher training focus 
of years past. As professors retired Elliott planned to 
hire D.M.A.s, and that was done. In 1998 the depart¬ 
ment faculty consisted of five D.M.A.s and only one 
Ed.D. This new faculty wanted to move the degree to a 
more professional one, one that placed less emphasis on 
the liberal arts. 76 

It was in that tenor also that Elliot began holding 
auditions of students who wanted to become a music 
major. As he explained, “the reason is we could have 
lots of non-music majors and I wanted people to 
understand that. But, if you are going to be a music 
major, you have to be serious .... The net result ... was 
that performance began to creep in as a major 
requirement ....the natural inclination is to move 
toward more discipline, higher level musicians, more 
intense musicians.” 77 By the end of the 1990s, the 
Music Department was starting to plan for a perfor¬ 
mance major and within it a composition and a theory 
emphasis. Music education remains, but the Music 
Department has found ways to incorporate the other 
more intensified performance requirement. One aspect, 
which Elliot has continued to admire, however, is the 
liberal arts aspect. 78 

Another innovation came in the Art Department. 
The agreements with UMES in past years had included 
art as well as music. Kent Kimmel, one-time depart¬ 
ment chair, recalled that when he came to Salisbury in 
the late 1960s, only four to five courses were offered. 
New faculty, who could specialize in specific areas, were 
hired. Art professor Marie Cavallero, for example, 
introduced 3-D design and ceramics to the department. 
Ursula Ehrhardt came as the department’s art histo¬ 
rian. 79 Under her direction, an entire art history 
curriculum grew from one course to eight or nine. By 
the end of this century, three people had been hired to 
teach it. Ehrhardt also was responsible for the growth of 
the slide library from 3,000 to 35,000, and she person¬ 
ally set up a filing system. 80 Yet, Kimmel said, the art 
faculty “always felt like stepchildren.” There was seldom 
assistance for purchase of materials, among other 
problems. When Kimmel needed special clean-up sinks 
in the classrooms, he designed and built his own from 
available scrap materials in the College maintenance 
shed. When the Art Department moved to the brand 
new Fulton Hall in 1992, Kimmel moved that sink 
from Holloway Hall to the new studios. 

Another example was the department’s ingenuous 
method of obtaining still life objects to use as models in 
freshmen art class—students were asked to bring their 
own! For years, Kimmel’s office was in a small room off 
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the hallway in the east wing. There were no phones in 
the offices, and anyone want to reach the Art Depart¬ 
ment rang the pay phone in the hallway. 81 When 
Bellavance came he began working for an art major on 
Salisbury’s campus. In 1982 an art major for Salisbury 
was approved by the SBHE and studio courses leading 
to a B.A could be offered. Jim Burgess, chair of the 
department, explained, “For the past several years the 
approved program was operating as a program of study 
in the Liberal Studies Department, without the use of 
the word major’.” 82 

In 1987 the SBHE approved Salisbury’s offering of a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, the only Maryland state college 
to do so. (Only a private institution in Baltimore 
offered a B.F.A.) It is a “... more professional type 
degree, requiring additional hours of concentrated 
study.” The general objective is to provide students 
with options in an art career. Students can concentrate 
in graphic design/visual communications, 2-dimen¬ 
sional design studio, 3-dimensional design studio and 
arts administration. With this degree Salisbury offered 
two majors and a minor in art. 83 

In fact, UMES was concerned and feared its pro¬ 
gram might suffer from the competition, but the two 
institutions managed to work out another agreement. 
SSU would focus on art history and development of a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, while UMES would focus on art 
education. The only methods course Salisbury contin¬ 
ues to teach is elementary art methods, and all other 
methods courses are offered at UMES. Additionally, 
Salisbury worked out a cooperative program with the 
Design Schools of America, including the Art Institute 
of Atlanta, Art Institute of Ft. Lauderdale, Art Institute 
of Houston, Art Institute of Philadelphia, Art Institute 
of Pittsburgh and the Colorado Institute of Art. In a 
similar agreement with the cooperative programs 
worked out in nursing and the sciences, this agreement 
allows art majors to spend their junior year at a design 
school, moving one step closer to a professional degree 
within the four-year degree program. 84 

In the Modern Languages Department, the depart¬ 
ment agreed to drop language as a requirement for 
graduation in approximately the 1970-71 academic 
year, a move that many in the department came to 
regret. UMES had similarly abandoned the language 
requirement, resulting in the two institutions being the 
only ones in the state that did not distinguish between 
a B.A. and B.S. based on the language requirement. 
Salisbury’s language faculty did move to proficiency as 
the preferred method of teaching foreign language, a 
move that is in the mainstream of national trends. The 
practical application of this is that students speak and 


write in the language but do not talk about the lan¬ 
guage or diagram nor translate sentences. Salisbury also 
adopted speaking and writing exit exams, the only 
college in the state to require that of its majors. 85 

The liberal arts also adopted a most active approach 
to service to the community. In 1988-87, two profes¬ 
sors from the Department of Sociology and Anthropol¬ 
ogy, Dr. Ed. Steffes and Dr. Peter Lade, developed a 
special computerized program analyzing survey data for 
the Chesapeake Bay Critical Areas Commission. The 
commission surveyed Maryland residents to solicit 
input regarding provision of public access along 
Chesapeake Bay shoreline and preservation of forested 
land within 1000’ (feet?) of tidal waters or tidal wet¬ 
lands. Lade and Steffes supervised coding the data and 
carried out statistical analysis using the VAX computer 
and the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences. The 
completed report went to the governor and General 
Assembly. 86 

Finally, in the 1980s and early 1990s, a number of 
new minor programs in the liberal arts were developed 
and approved. An economics minor and philosophy 
minor were begun in 1983, 87 a minor in religious 
studies in 1988, and a minor in social studies, the result 
of collaboration by all four schools was given final 
approval in late 1996. The religious studies minor was a 
joint venture of the English, History, Philosophy and 
Sociology departments, offering “... those students 
interested in religion an opportunity to explore its 
meaning in an intellectually stimulating way and from 
a variety of academic disciplines,” according to its 
coordinator, Dr. Jerry Miller. 88 Internships were also 
developed in history museum studies, political science, 
social work and communications arts, offering students 
work-related career experience. Several majors also 
introduced areas of concentration within the major. 
These included several professional programs in 
communication and public address, broadcasting, oral 
interpretation, speech education, communicative 
disorders and theatre arts in the Communications Arts 
Department. 89 

In fall 1987, the fourth school changed its name 
from the School of Professional Studies to the School of 
Education and Professional Studies. It included the 
departments of Military Science, Physical Education, 
Leisure Studies and Social Work, as well as three newly 
established task forces, akin to departments, which were 
to effectively supplant what was formerly the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. Those task forces were Literacy, 
Teacher Effectiveness and Program Innovation. Educa¬ 
tion and physical education produced the largest share 
of credit hours and degrees in the school. Dean Keith 
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Connors remarked, .. it will be many years before 
any other academic program can claim as many living 
alumni as education. While the overall mission of the 
College has evolved significantly since its Normal 
School days, there is a valuable heritage in education 
which deserves official recognition as the lead name in 
the title of the school.” 

The task forces had a three-year “sunset” provision, 
allowing for re-examination at the expiration of their 
terms. At the same time school officials consolidated 
the Reading, Writing and Math centers into a single 
unit with one central coordinator. 90 With the number 
of students needing remedial study steadily declining, it 
had been decided in spring 1986 to restructure the 
Developmental Studies Program. The Writing Program 
was placed under the supervision of the English 
Department, math under the Mathematics Department 
and study skills in the Education Department. 91 

Two years earlier, the Maryland State Department of 
Education recommended that individuals seeking an 
initial teaching certificate in the state of Maryland be 
required to take a battery of National Teachers Exami¬ 
nation (NTE) tests. Individuals would be required to 
take the Core Battery Tests (professional knowledge, 
general knowledge and communication skills) and a 
Specialty Area Test before receiving a teaching certifi¬ 
cate. The proposal was to institute the testing require¬ 
ment with a no-fault period (i.e. students must take but 
did not have to pass) from April 1, 1986, to June 30, 
1988. After July 1, 1988, students would be required to 
pass the tests with stated minimum scores. SSC was 
approved as an NTE test center and students graduat¬ 
ing after December 1985 were to be the first to register 
for the tests. 92 

Salisbury administered the first Core Battery of the 
NTE in spring 1986. Thirty-one SSC students and/or 
graduates were tested in three areas: communication 
skills, general knowledge and professional knowledge. 
Test-takers included six juniors or seniors, three 
graduate students, one who already held a masters 
degree and 21 who held bachelors degrees. Mean scores 
nationally and from colleges in other states in the 
region show Salisbury comparing quite well. 93 


National mean 659 

[44 percentile] 

Salisbury State 662 

Virginia state schools 649 

New York 650 


Communication General Professional 
Skills Knowledge Knowledge 


659 656 

[46 percentile] [45 percentile] 
659 662 

639 639 

649 646 
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By 1991 elementary education students had a 100 
percent passing rate on the NTEs. They averaged a 
“remarkable 102 points above the state qualifying 
score.” 94 

Alumni from SSU s Education Program in the 
Bellavance years won the prestigious Maryland and 
Delaware Teacher of the Year Awards and national 
Presidential Teacher of the Year. In 1996 and 2000, six 
of Maryland’s 23 Teachers of the Year were SSU 
graduates. 95 

The department also was the first in the University 
to create a named professorship. Dr. Maurice Bozman, 
himself a graduate of Salisbury State Teachers College 
in the late 1950s and later professor and chair of the 
Education Department, was appointed the first Pauline 
Riall Professor of Education. His duties were to include 
organizing “... what will be the best endowed lecture 
series in the [College’s history.]” The lecture series was 
inaugurated in the 1988-89 academic year. 96 The Riall 
Professorship was a bequest of Pauline Riall, for 40 
years a teacher, then principal of the Salisbury State 
Demonstration School. Riall died in October 1986, the 
day before her 87th birthday. She was instrumental in 
obtaining state funding for the Campus School build¬ 
ing, which later became Caruthers Hall. 97 She left 
$250,000 to the school, with the provision that a major 
portion of the money be used to fund a lecture series. 
Bozman also coordinated a gift to an outstanding 
Education Department graduate each year, to be 
announced at spring commencement. This gift was a 
second bequest of $50,000. 98 

When Bellavance became president, Butler resigned 
as chair of the Physical Education Department because, 
as he said, there was a rumor that the new president 
had a charge to change the grading system, address the 
financial issue and de-emphasize athletics. In the hiatus 
he tried to promote the leisure studies major, 99 begun in 
1976. Drawing on a variety of other departments and 
including a basic core of leisure studies courses, it was 
designed to comprehensively study how we spend our 
leisure time and to train professionals to work with this 
modern social development. 100 

In the early 1980s Salisbury students were success¬ 
fully placed as interns in Disney World in Florida, the 
Baltimore Zoo and in various enterprises in Ocean 
City. Later, after several conversations with the presi¬ 
dent and at the request of the department, Butler 
agreed to once more take on the duties of Physical 
Education Department chair. 101 (Butler later moved 
into the Office of Vice President of Academic Affairs.) 
By 1987, the major produced about 150 graduates. The 
final semester internship often resulted in job offers. 102 
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One new change in the department came with 
approval of a new minor in 1987—the Outdoor 
Education Program. Dean Burroughs was appointed by 
Department Chair Bill Lide in 1987 to chair a commit¬ 
tee to explore and develop the programs. Burroughs 
worked with Outward Bound and the National Out¬ 
door Leadership School (NOLS) and was a natural 
choice to head the initiative. The goal was to develop 
and provide quality outdoors educational programming 
in an academic environment that would foster first¬ 
hand learning both in the classroom and outdoors. Its 
focus was two-fold: one, prepare students for the 
professional field of outdoor education; and two, give 
students the opportunity for non-competitive, personal 
growth through outdoor educational activities. 103 

By 1994, four tracks were established in the Bach¬ 
elor of Science in Physical Education—teaching, 
athletic training, dance and health/fitness. The last 
track was created to prepare students to enter the 
rapidly growing field of wellness promotion, and 
covered exercise physiology, kinesiology and fitness 
programs. 104 The relationship between physical educa¬ 
tion and athletics was not well defined throughout the 
1980s and into the 1990s. However, as noted by Deane 
Deshon, longtime professor and coach at Salisbury 
until his retirement in 1997, since 1994 that relation¬ 
ship changed from a poorly integrated teacher - coach 
relationship that even included intramurals, to adminis¬ 
tratively a teaching core, an athletic core and a recre¬ 
ational/intramural core. And, Deshon said, “... that’s a 
proper way to administrate ....” Dr. Mike Vienna as 
director of athletics became “the first professionally 
prepared athletic administrator.” (Previous athletic 
directors Lou Marciano and Bill Lide both held 
director of athletics and chair of the Physical Education 
Department titles.) 105 

The social work major, established in 1973, had over 
75 majors enrolled by 1990. That year they also began 
a dual-degree program allowing sociology majors at 
UMES to pursue a social work degree at SSU. There 
were three graduates in the first year and by the end of 
the century had more than 20 each year. Social work 
students contributed over 400 hours of service in the 
local community through field placements, volunteer 
requirements and club projects. By 1999, the program 
produced more than 1,000 social workers, supervisors, 
field instructors, lawyers, ministers and even college 
professors. The faculty worked closely with the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland Baltimore to offer Master of Social 
Work courses on the Eastern Shore. 106 In 2001, the 
University began its own M.S.W. program. 

The Department of Military Science, ROTC Army, 


began in 1980 with 58 cadets. By 1987, there were 
almost 200 cadets. That year, geography major Donna 
Sue Thomas was named the first female battalion 
commander, based on her GPA, ROTC Advanced 
Campus Performance and on-campus activities. 
Although much diminished in size in recent years, it 
continues to offer Salisbury students both a four-year 
and two-year program leading to a commission as a 
second lieutenant in the U.S. Army. Since the mid- 
1990s, the Army ROTC program has been offered 
through a cross-enrollment agreement with the Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware. 

In spring 1990, a fourth major private money 
donation to Salisbury State University was announced. 
This endowment was not for any one school, but was a 
$1 million scholarship fund, given by Alan and Patti 
Guerrieri of Ocean City, MD. Interestingly, the 
Guerrieris were owners of Showell Farms Inc., the 
second-largest producer of roasting chickens in the 
world at the time. They were also close friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Fulton, who donated $2.5 million to 
endow the School of Liberal Arts. This gift became 
"... the most generous endowment for scholarships in 
the history of the University,” President Bellavance 
announced. The scholarships were not to be limited to 
students in any one area of study, but to go where they 
were needed. Recipients of the scholarships became 
Guerrieri Scholars. Mrs. Guerrieri was an alumna of 
Salisbury State from the 1950s and three of their five 
children attended the Salisbury State Campus Elemen¬ 
tary School. 107 In the summer of 1990, the University 
Center was renamed in honor of the Guerrieris, to be 
called the Guerrieri University Center. 

In four years, Salisbury State had become one of the 
highest-endowed four-year comprehensive state univer¬ 
sities in Maryland. According to the Council for Aid to 
Education, Salisbury was second in the nation in 
endowment gifts among public comprehensive univer¬ 
sities in 1987-1988. 108 

Learning In and Out of the Classroom 

The variety of academic experiences available to 
Salisbury State students grew steadily during the last 
two decades of the century. One thread running 
through many of them was an international one. 
Geography students charted Maryland wetlands 
through the use of French satellites and infrared 
photography. Students in an International Business 
Seminar, with scholarship assistance from Mercantile 
Bankshares, spent three weeks visiting 20 companies in 
five Western European countries. The Concert Choir 
toured Germany at the time the Berlin Wall was 
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coming down. History students were in Moscow the 
week the Supreme Soviet began planning its move to a 
multiparty system. 109 

Dr. Phil Bosserman, a professor of sociology, spent a 
sabbatical year in France in 1981-82 as a research fellow 
of NEH studying the history of sociology and other 
social sciences after World War II. In the fall he re¬ 
turned to teach the course Social Change and Social 
Planning based on his sabbatical experience. 110 For the 
first time, Dr. Edna Quinn of the Nursing Department 
offered an elective course in Cultural Considerations in 
Nursing in London in January 1985. The focus was on 
health care in Great Britain and field trips included 
visits to the Royal College of Nursing, hospital tours 
and a community experience. 111 

Jim Welsh and Tom Erskine led English Department 
study tours to England in January and in summers 
almost every year from the early ’80s, often joined by 
other faculty members offering other courses. In 
summer 1984, for example, Sylvia Bradley and Ray 
Thompson of the History Department joined the tour 
to teach a course in European Field Study: Tudor 
England. The next year Bradley joined the tour to teach 
Arthurian Britain. Dr. Robert Berry in the same 
summer organized a historical study trip to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. SSU faculty led other foreign study trips in 
history, political science, theatre, music and business 
through the 1980s and 2000 to Austria, Hungary, 
China, Germany, Holland and Switzerland. 

At one time in the early 1980s Salisbury was part of 
the International Faculty Administrators Association, 
an organization that later became defunct. Salisbury 
State faculty would attend meetings at UMCP, and 
observing how much international study and travel was 
offered at other colleges and universities, tried to pursue 
College funding for these experiences at Salisbury. The 
funding problems seemed insurmountable however, all 
the foreign study courses were not only planned and 
organized by the individual faculty members, but also 
the trips had to be self-supporting. Students were 
required to pay tuition and the entire trip costs. Only 
in more recent years has the Financial Aid Office found 
funding for students who might not be able to afford it 
independently. 112 Still, there was virtually no coordina¬ 
tion of all these programs. 

On the other side of the international coin, Salisbury 
State stepped up its efforts to attract international 
students. The number of foreign student enrollment 
actually went down in the early 1980s, up sharply in 
the mid-80s, down in the late 80s and up in the 1990s. 
One attraction offered to help encourage this was the 
establishment of aTESOL (Teaching English as a 


Second Language) program. 113 Another program 
resulted from Professor Welsh’s experience as a 
Fulbright fellow in 1994 in Romania. Through his stay 
at Cuza University, Salisbury recruited Romanian 
students into Salisbury’s graduate programs. By 1997, 
negotiations established an international link between 
the two institutions. The Center for Romanian Studies, 
in the city of Iasi, under Director Kurt W. Treptow, 
invited SSU faculty and students to Romania in spring 
1997 to tour cities and historic sites, and SSU faculty 
lectured at the Alexander loan Cuza University. Roma¬ 
nian scholars, in turn, lectured to Americans about 
language, history and culture. The first Romanian 
student, Mikaela Miscaliuc, completed a Master of Arts 
in English at SSU in 1998 and returned to become 
assistant director of the Center for Romanian Stud¬ 
ies. 114 

Still, in 1996, the Middle States Evaluation Report 
was critical that SSU was not fully nor energetically 
pursuing “... providing its students with understanding 
of the diversity of cultures within the United States as 
well as with an international perspective. We whole¬ 
heartedly endorse the efforts ... made to international¬ 
ize its curriculum and to bring foreign students to 
campus.” 115 Accordingly, one outcome was the forma¬ 
tion of an International Education Committee in 1997 
as a permanent committee of the Faculty Forum. The 
rationale for this action was related to three factors. 
First, the Curriculum Committee process made it 
difficult to move ahead with state-regulated bids, 
collecting money and dealing with a travel agency, and 
this committee could expedite that. Second, there was 
concern that this committee might overlap with the 
Ethnic Concerns Committee. However, the new 
committee’s duties included “initiating dialogue 
regarding the internationalization of the curriculum,” 
and called for it to deal with anything related to a travel 
course which is deemed to be outside the usual struc¬ 
ture. Also, the new committee would administer 
programs, not just courses. Another duty of the new 
committee was to establish standard procedures for 
study abroad/SSU travel courses, and to approve 
proposals for existing travel courses in lieu of the 
Curriculum Committee. It would thus serve as a 
clearinghouse for travel arrangements. The Curriculum 
Committee, on the other hand, approved new courses 
once and would need to re-approve only if there were a 
substantial change to a course. 116 By 2000, Salisbury 
was well on its way to a strong international compo¬ 
nent in its academic experience. 

Other special programs and experiences also grew. 
Salisbury became one of only six post-secondary 
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schools in the nation to be selected as an independent 
site for the National Writing Project. It brought a 
$15,000 federal grant to campus to establish the 
Eastern Shore Writing Project. 117 In 1991 the Fulton 
School of Liberal Arts and the Department of English, 
with a grant from Maryland Humanities Council, 
sponsored the first American Women Writers of Color 
Conference in Ocean City, MD. The conference came 
about as a result of English professors Dr. Connie 
Richards and Dr. Tom Erskine writing three casebooks 
for freshmen English classes. A meeting between 
Richards and English Professor Bill Zak (Erskine was 
on sabbatical in Jordan) and a New York publisher 
resulted in the publication of a series of nine books. 
Some were by women writers of color with the literary 
criticism written by Richards and Erskine. The series 
provoked interest from many professors and students in 
graduate schools focusing on writers other than 
Hemingway, Faulkner and other classic American 
authors. 118 The first conference scheduled 45 panels. A 
prize for Best Graduate Paper was named for local 
Wetipquin native, Sarah E. Wright, who, while living 
in New York in 1949, worked with Amenata Mosika, 
Rosa Guy and Maya Angelou to form the Cultural 
Association of Women of African Heritage. 119 The 
conference became an annual affair and continues to be 
hosted by the University. 

Other efforts brought SSU into national and 
regional academic movements. Beginning in the late 
1980s, the History Department initiated a one-day 
symposium featuring students 5 research efforts. The 
student authors presented some of the best papers 
written the previous year. In 1996 this was expanded to 
include the entire Fulton School of Liberal Arts, and 
students from all disciplines presented papers, per¬ 
formed in the arts or exhibited works completed as part 
of their undergraduate work. Salisbury faculty members 
served as moderators and more than 70 students 
presented their research. Under the promotion of 
Fulton Dean Ron Dotterer, Salisbury hosted the 
National Conference for Undergraduate Research in 
spring 1998. Several thousand students and faculty 
members attended the conference from colleges and 
universities from all over the country. 120 In 1991, the 
Henson School of Science and Technology held its first 
Undergraduate Research Symposium, an event which 
became an annual affair. Many of the presentations 
later were given by the students at the National Confer¬ 
ence on Undergraduate Research. 121 By 2001, all four 
schools combined efforts for the inaugural University 
Undergraduate Research Conference. 

In 1981, Sylvia Bradley and Ray Thompson of the 


History Department initiated an effort to create a 
collection of primary source materials such as letters, 
diaries, ledgers, deeds, wills and other such documents, 
as well as material culture artifacts, which could be used 
in conjunction with history research methods classes. 
Students who wanted to pursue history-related careers 
other than teaching, it was thought, could profit 
especially from undergraduate hands-on experience 
with these materials. The Delmarva Peninsulas history 
was the focus. When Bradley and Thompson took the 
idea to Bellavance, his response was positive and 
encouraging, though he posed two questions, “Where 
are you going to put all that stuff? 55 and “Where are you 
going to get the money?” The answers to both ques¬ 
tions came only gradually, but the archival collection 
was begun with ownership by the Salisbury State 
Foundation. Small donations of documents and objects 
began filtering in, and in 1983 the first large donation 
was the collected survey plots, field books and working 
papers of Ballard Miles, local surveyor, donated by his 
sons George and William Miles. 122 Other large collec¬ 
tions came from local lawyer/historian John Jacob, local 
amateur genealogist Mrs. Frank L. Holloway and 
business ledgers and political diaries from T. J. 
Mumford. As donations were made, the center pur¬ 
chased microfilm copies of wills, land records and other 
primary materials. 

In 1988, the center merged with the Folklore 
Archives, previously held in the English Department, 
and the name was changed from Delmarva Historical 
Archives Center to Research Center for Delmarva 
History and Culture. For the first time, the center was 
given some space to call its own,—three rooms on the 
second floor of the south wing of Holloway Hall. 123 Dr. 
Polly Stewart, curator of the Folklore Archives (begun 
several years earlier, as well, by Dr. Paul Dowell), joined 
Bradley and Thompson as co-directors of the DHAC. 

In 1992 the center was given larger accommodations in 
the Power Professional Building, though a director was 
not hired for it until 1995. The three faculty members 
continued as co-directors and were assisted by graduate 
students. Throughout the 1980s and early 1990s they 
presented several historical artifact and document 
exhibits open to students, faculty and the community, 
and published several exhibit catalogues and one 
manuscript. In 1997 the William H. Donner Founda¬ 
tion of New York endowed the center in honor of the 
late Wilcomb E. Washburn, distinguished historian of 
the Smithsonian Institution and resident of Somerset 
County. The endowment created an annual prize of 
$500 for outstanding contributions to Delmarva 
history by a SSU student. Washburns heirs also 
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donated an extensive collection of several thousand 
books to the center. 124 

The self-study document prepared for Middle States 
evaluation in 1995 listed three major University 
resources that promoted change and renewal at 
Salisbury. They were: faculty professional development 
and diversity; learning resource centers and instruc¬ 
tional technology; and the use of distance education 
and other resources to accomplish the University of 
Maryland System mandate for enrollment increase. The 
first has been explored above, but the latter two are 
especially interesting in terms of Salisbury’s changing 
direction and focus. The Learning Resources Center 
was established in the 1970s and for a time operated 
from an office in the basement of Devilbiss Hall, next 
to the rats used by biology and psychology labs! Later, 
the center moved to Caruthers Hall. 

Throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, the center 
served faculty by creating slides, videotaping and 
arranging for the care and delivery of machines used in 
connection with teaching. The center also began 
working with the campus radio station, and a television 
studio was developed to support communications arts 
courses. Three people—Mary Gillespie-Miles, Cynthia 
Cornish and Jim Truitt—ran the entire center. In 1991- 
92, however, the coming of multimedia brought a big 
change. Not only did the center continue to be a 
support for classroom use but also began playing an 
important role in distance learning. Gillespie-Miles 
recalls that President Bellavance was amazed by the way 
art and technology could explain the direction that the 
University was taking. 125 

Registration also was computerized in the 1990s and 
became a far cry from the days when Dr. Holloway and 
the registrar personally reviewed each applicant and 
admitted every new student. In the period between 
1980 and 1996, Registrar Avery Saulsbury noted five 
major changes and improvements to the process. The 
computerization of registration was the first of these. 

The “Reggie” System was the brainchild of Professor 
Fred Kundell and Brad Taylor. The two began writing a 
program in 1982 and later Ray Shingler joined them to 
add finishing touches. The second great change came in 
1987 with the development of the Board of Trustees 
Information Association (LA) System. The third was 
Jerry Waldrons and Mike Boolukus’ contribution, the 
On Course Graduation Computerized Audit System 
(or simply online recording auditing), followed by the 
fourth change, the phone-in system known as Gull 
Line. Finally, the last change was the Optical Imaging 
Computerization, whereby a students entire academic 
record is kept in a computer database. All of these last 
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three were active as of 1996 and all accomplished since 
1991. 126 

The Faculty Forums interest in the issue led to the 
creation of an Instructional Technology Committee, 
made up of representatives from the schools, services 
and centers across the University. The committee goal 
was to establish a five-year plan and the Faculty Forum 
adopted those goals in 1993. Each technology-related 
center as well as the library developed a similar five-year 
plan. 127 In spring 1995, the position of dean of infor¬ 
mation technology and services was created to be 
responsible for integrating all University offices and 
centers related to instructional technology. This 
position, reporting to the provost, brought together 
academic and administration computing, library, 
telecommunications, instructional media, distance 
education and TV services. 128 

In 1995-96, the Faculty Forum established an Ad 
Hoc Committee on Distance Education, charging it 
with holding hearings about distance learning and 
discussing whether “this type of education fits in with 
our mission.” 129 In addition, the provost also appointed 
an Ad Hoc Distance Education Task Force. In reaching 
a conclusion and recommendation, the Forum Com¬ 
mittee considered four issues and 10 specific points: 
quality of education; costs; autonomy; and broader 
philosophic issues. 

The conclusions are particularly interesting. In 
regard to the first issue, the report pointed out that 
studies over the past 20 years show “that no recent 
technological innovations have produced results that 
improve upon the quality of educational experience 
achieved by traditional classroom instruction or even by 
correspondence courses. Also, telecommunications 
medium and extraneous concerns can mean up to 15 
percent loss in time on the subject. Second, costs 
compared to low-tech alternatives are prohibitive. 
Further, the committee felt that it was not likely that 
many students living more than an hours commute 
would be taking the courses. Third, Maryland Higher 
Education Council had already begun to act on the 
programmatic focus of telecommunication course 
offerings at all state institutions. The committee 
believed that SSU autonomy, control of distance 
education faculty and quality control of course delivery 
will be undermined or at least diminished by structural 
changes inherent in the implementation of telecommu¬ 
nications networking within the University of Mary¬ 
land System. Fourth, the values of the traditional 
university way of life in a communal setting shouldn’t 
be ignored in favor of personal convenience and 
broader individual access offered by technology. 
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In addition, an aggressive statewide distance educa¬ 
tion program and associated possibilities for consolidat¬ 
ing programs at one university and reduced faculty 
positions at other institutions might threaten the 
democratic diversity of thought represented in part by 
presence of multiple communities of scholars. Also, 
unrestrained commitment to distance education could 
alter the focus of SSU mission to educate the ‘whole 
person” in a “community of scholars.” 

Distance education should be reserved for enhance¬ 
ment not as a replacement mechanism for faculty and 
community. Students prefer, the report said, the live 
traditional classroom experience. Therefore, the 
resolution of the committee was that distance educa¬ 
tion should not be encouraged as an alternative to 
traditional university life, nor should they be adopted 
at SSU except in special circumstances. Those circum¬ 
stances were: certain professionally oriented coursework 
designed specifically for licensing, certification, or 
career-related purposes; specialized courses offered by 
other universities that cannot be offered by SSU faculty 
and are not likely to be offered in the future by new 
SSU faculty; team teaching possibilities involving 
faculty from SSU and faculty from another institution; 
occasional use for guest lectures; international enrich¬ 
ment opportunities. The report hastened to add, 
however, that it “should not be construed as discourag¬ 
ing technology in and out of the classroom by faculty, 
students or the administration ...,” 130 

Certainly between 1985 and 1995 learning resource 
centers changed their character at Salisbury. One cause 
of that was the fact that the student body was “increas¬ 
ingly qualified academically,” at the self-study pointed 
out. 131 Nowhere can that be seen more dramatically 
than in the Developmental Studies Program. When 
Bellavance became president of Salisbury State in 1980, 
there were three offices or labs devoted to assist stu¬ 
dents in achieving proficiencies in reading, writing and 
quantitative skills. Bellavance pulled the three areas 
together under one director of developmental studies 
and appointed Darrell Hagar to that position. 

At that time, 73 percent of all freshmen were in one 
or more remedial courses. Bellavance, said Hagar, 
“almost went through the ceiling” when he was told 
that. When he was being interviewed for the position 
of president, Francis Fleming asked Bellavance how he 
felt about remedial and honor students. His answer was 
simple, the more you have of one, the less you need the 
other! Therefore, when he appointed Hagar, Bellavance 
told him his job was to make as much money as 
possible without angering as many people as possible, 
and to open the way for more honor students. 132 


Hagar was then given a $150,000 budget to hire 
seven full-time instructors for the Writing lab, Study 
Skills and Math labs. At the time all Maryland state 
colleges had open enrollment and low SATs. 133 Part of 
the impetus for the new program was a freshman 
testing program instituted by the Board of Trustees of 
the State Colleges and Universities at all the state 
colleges. Under the new program, all first-time fresh¬ 
men were required to take examinations in reading, 
writing and math, and those scoring below the mini¬ 
mum cut-off scores were placed in special sections. 134 

The Salisbury center continued to take voluntary 
individual walk-ins, but with the mandatory nature the 
whole program took on a negative character, according 
to Hagar. Although Hagar stepped down as director in 
1983, the program continued to the mid-1980s. 135 The 
writing proficiency requirement, which the Salisbury 
faculty implemented in 1979 to link it to the Develop¬ 
mental Studies Program continued, however. It was 
transformed into the Writing Across the Curriculum 
Policy, requiring every course offered at Salisbury to 
require some kind of formal writing assignment. 

Continuing education also underwent major 
changes in the early 1980s. The 1980-81 catalogue 
referenced “a continuing learning community.” 
“Whether you are a student, a faculty member, faculty 
spouse a local person, or a person living in the region, 
you are all part of the community of lifetime learning,” 
it read. At the core of the philosophy was “... a com¬ 
mitment to treat adults as adults and to help them to 
find a and fulfill their own learning needs .... Whatever 
a group of adults wants to learn, we endeavor to 
provide practical resource persons, a convenient place, 
and a problem solving climate while keeping our fees as 
low as possible.” 136 The number and type of courses 
was soon cut back; however, and continuing education 
took a back seat to traditional college offerings. 

A different sort of program involving the commu¬ 
nity was designed to appeal to seventh- and eighth- 
grade students. Early in the Bellavance years, Tom 
Erskine and Tony Whall, both of whom were from the 
English Department, developed the Super Saturday 
Program. Erskine said when they went to Bellavance 
with the idea, his response was positive. 137 They 
received a grant from the state of Maryland to set up 
the program, but students were required to pay a small 
tuition as well. For $135 registration and fees per 
course, students could come to the campus on approxi¬ 
mately 10 Saturday mornings in the spring semester to 
take one or two courses. The courses varied from 
semester to semester, but included etymology, critical 
thinking, and courses in science and computers. The 
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pay for teaching was more than the normal rate for 
teaching an overload, but Erskine said he wanted 
“... to pay [those] people as much as they could 
because [he] wanted to get the very best people doing 
it.” Some instructors were University faculty and some 
were high school teachers. Students who completed the 
course work received a certificate. The program was 
offered several years, but when Erskine was made dean 
of the School of Liberal Arts, he was not allowed to run 
it and it died the following year. 138 

Much more successful among the new special 
programs was one that had its actual beginnings in the 
late Crawford years but experienced its real growth in 
the Bellavance years. When Nayland Page was dean, 
Whall came to him with an idea for an Honors pro¬ 
gram. Page thought it was a great idea and asked Whall 
to be in charge. 139 Whall credits others with its begin¬ 
ning—Dr. Fran Kane of the Philosophy Department, 
and students Beth Bosserman and Toby Weaver. When 
Bellavance became president he appointed a committee 
made of Darrell Hagar, Ron Phipps, Fran Kane and 
other several faculty members to develop the Honors 
program. The committee developed a series of Honors 
courses, the first of which was offered in fall 1980. The 
problem then became one of recruiting students. 
Incoming freshmen with a minimum of 3.25 GPA and 
combined SATs of 1100, and current undergraduates 
with a University GPA of 3.25 were targeted. By the 
end of the 1990s, they were forced to set the maximum 
number of students accepted into the program at 60. 14 ° 
The program administrators point out that Honors 
faculty is “selected on the basis of their desire and 
ability to further the development of superior students. 
They believe that teaching is mainly about enabling 
students to become independent thinkers and learners 
and that their task is to challenge students to take an 
active role in their learning experience.” 141 

A “core” of four Honors courses—Critical Thinking 
and Writing, Western Intellectual Tradition I, Western 
Intellectual Tradition II and Scientific Knowledge—is 
required of all Honors students. Other Honors courses 
are offered in a variety of disciplines designed to 
augment the core experience. These include courses in 
non-Western cultures, mathematical reasoning, and art 
and music histories. In addition, the program sponsors 
formal dinners, cultural trips to New York and Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., movie nights, and informal gatherings 
with faculty and staff. Students who complete the core 
with a 3.0 GPA and maintain that same GPA in all 
courses are invited to graduate with Honors by taking 
two additional Honors courses and by writing an 
Honors thesis in their major field. Students who fulfill 
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those requirements and receive an overall GPA of 3.35 
are recognized on their transcript and diploma as 
having graduated with Honors. The Forum approved 
the program of study. In 1985 the Honors House 
opened as a study, meeting and social center of Honors 
students and faculty, with offices for Whall and other 
Honors faculty. 142 

Whall gave both Bellavance and Butler much credit 
for the program’s success. “I would not be in this 
location and not have the money I have without the 
president’s support,” he said. It was through the 
president s interest that Whall was given his own 
budget, an essential move since the program is not 
affiliated with any one department. The budget covered 
everything from refinishing floors in the Honors House 
to taking students to the opera to duplicating materials. 
A student works as secretary and a Foundation endow¬ 
ment covers special expenses, such as faculty and 
student travel to national Honors conferences. 143 
Bellavance was always an avid advocate of the Honors 
Program, believing “... it manifested palpable evidence 
of the University’s commitment to excellence in 
education.” When the president died in 1996, Butler 
proposed to the Honors Program Committee and they 
unanimously endorsed the proposal that they rename 
the University Honors Program as the Thomas E. 
Bellavance Honors Program. Students receiving 
scholarships from the Honors Program endowment in 
the SSU Foundation were to be named Bellavance 
Scholars. 144 

There were dozens of changes and innovations in 
programs and policies throughout the Bellavance years, 
all of them with one common theme—making the 
college experience better for students. In 1983-84, for 
example, two separate computer systems were installed, 
the VAX 11/780 for academic use and the VAXII/750 
for administrative use. Salisbury was the first institution 
in the state to have all the data processing and informa¬ 
tion generating completely interactive. “Future plans 
for the system include having a terminal in every office 
on campus,” it was announced at the time. At the same 
time, a new microcomputer classroom was installed 
with 15 Apple microcomputers serving three functions, 
microcomputer classes, use by faculty to test students 
and general use by the students. 145 Sometimes students 
initiated the changes. For example, no December 
graduation was held from 1979 until 1987, and it 
wasn’t originally part of the 1987-88 academic calendar. 
However, when enough students who finished their 
degree work in December requested it, a December 
ceremony was scheduled. There were 206 undergradu¬ 
ates and 45 master’s degree candidates who graduated 
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that year. 146 

One new program that was begun in 1981-82 was a 
new freshman orientation program. The Faculty Forum 
began considering various approaches while John 
Molenda was interim vice president, and after Molenda 
left that post he continued to work with the program. 
From 1982 to 1984, he was faculty coordinator of the 
“test” program approved by the forum in 1984. Its 
purposes were to provide students with the knowledge 
of where to turn for help, whether it was academic, 
social or personal help. Faculty would teach regular 
orientation classes for no credit, assisted by upperclass¬ 
men, in the first few weeks of the fall semester. 147 Some 
felt the traditional classroom orientation approach was 
not the best way to accomplish the goals of the pro¬ 
gram. According to Ganoe, it was Gilbert who came up 
with an idea for an outdoor wilderness orientation 
alternative. Gilbert was a Boy Scout leader and had 
taken scouts into upper New York and Maine. He saw 
this as a chance to help students make the transition to 
college. Bellavance was supportive of the program and 
directed that it be run, theoretically, from the Academic 
Vice President’s Office. However, because Gilbert 
controlled the funding it came to be “his” program. 148 

As the program evolved, Ganoe became director of 
the Wilderness Experience and a formalized program 
was developed. In 1986 this Freshman Orientation in 
the Wilderness Program was given the MAHE Distin¬ 
guished Program Award in Student Services. The award 
noted that “... the SSC proposal was ‘head and shoul¬ 
ders’ above the other applicants in that category . ...” It 
also noted that “... follow-up on these students [who 
participated] show fewer dropping out of college than 
their classmates, becoming more involved in student 
life and generally doing well academically. And all 
freshmen who have taken part in prior SSC wilderness 
programs state their transition to college life was made 
easier because of participation.” 149 

In 1986 all students entering SSU with less than 25 
credits were required to participate in the New Student 
Seminar (including summer testing, advising and 
registration) or could elect to satisfy this requirement 
by an alternate method such as the Wilderness Pro¬ 
gram. One wilderness option was cycling in Maine’s 
Acadia National Park or in the Adirondacks. Partici¬ 
pants cycle through seaside communities and rural 
areas, averaging daily rides of 20 to 30 miles, as well as 
hiking and swimming. At sunset New Student Seminar 
sessions are conducted on shore around campfires or 
under the starlit sky. Another option was canoeing in 
Canadas Algonquin Provincial Park. The group 
traveled by canoes, portaging between lakes and 


camping at campsites. Faculty and junior or senior class 
peer counselors accompanied the students. Sight-seeing 
at Niagara Falls and boat rides at the base of the Falls 
were included as well. 

Gilbert continued to be involved in the program, 
almost always volunteering as a leader and always on 
the lookout for ways to improve the program. Butler 
recalls one telephone call from Gilbert. “I’ve got a 
surprise for you,” he said. He had bought 12 new 
canoes for the Physical Education Department, though 
the semester was over and no one else was around. 
Butler thanked him and said he appreciated 12 canoes, 
but at the time there was no course in canoeing and the 
$6,000 to $7,000 might have been spent as usefully on 
some other things. Of course, Gilbert knew the canoes 
would be quite useful to the Wilderness Program. 150 

In 1990, 60 to 70 students and faculty went on the 
wilderness trip. A student wrote about it; “The trip 
gives confidence to both faculty and students who 
spend a lot of time together. They eat together and in 
bad weather get to know each other well. Ninety-four 
percent of the students who go on the trip come back 
for their sophomore year, a figure 16 percent higher 
than the freshmen that don’t go on the trip. Students 
who attend the Wilderness Orientation usually go on 
to other leadership positions such as student govern¬ 
ment and resident assistants. ... There are currently 
about 150-175 students on campus who went to 
Canada.” 151 

Ganoe said there are several advantages for the 
students. For one thing, students who take part in this 
wilderness experience before the semester actually 
begins have already made friends by the time they get 
to campus and find it easier to adjust. Also, students 
who have spent time camping with faculty members, 
seeing them as real people, are more willing to go visit 
faculty or peer counselors when a crisis occurs during 
the semester. In addition, the program is self-funding 
because students pay for all of it. 152 In recent years the 
program has been expanded to include academic-type 
experiences in art, music, nursing and Habitat for 
Humanity projects. 

There was also significant change in one other 
academic program. At the beginning of Bellavance’s 
tenure, the Graduate Program was beset by a lack of 
direction, lack of funding and little promise of growth. 
In 1980-81 the Graduate Program consisted mainly of 
students seeking professional advancement or recertifi¬ 
cation, primarily as public school teachers and adminis¬ 
trators, along with others preparing for further graduate 
study or pursuing special interests. A majority of the 
graduate students were enrolled as candidates for a 
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Masters of Education, 35 percent were special students, 
and the remaining 7 percent were divided among the 
Masters of Arts programs in English, psychology and 
history. 153 Director of Graduate Studies Joe Bachman 
had a $1,000 budget to pay for student help and 
duplication and the entire cost of running the program 
apart from salaries. Director of Continuing Education 
Hal Schaefer had to generate money for his salary, his 
secretary’s salary and other budget needs. 154 

In 1983, after dismissing both Bachman and 
Schaefer, Bellavance appointed Darrell Hagar to the 
position of dean of the Graduate and Continuing 
Education Program. A national search for the office had 
failed to produce an acceptable choice and Hagar was 
offered the job for one year. This was the first deans 
position created before the schools were established. 
Hagar was in charge of non-credit classes, both summer 
and winter sessions. He was responsible for raising 
money, keeping the good will of the community and 
retired people, and making the graduate school bigger. 
Bellavance’s directives were to concentrate on continu¬ 
ing education and making it pay for summer school. 
Income from summer and winter terms was “extraordi¬ 
nary income” because it came without any state budget 
ties. 

According to Hagar, the president wanted Salisbury’s 
graduate programs to be good, but he believed there 
was no way to make them grow. Thus, he considered 
the graduate position mattered less than continuing 
education and was the “tail of the dog,” and so was least 
important. Therefore, for Hagar’s first two years on the 
job, most of his work was devoted to summer school 
and winter term offerings. The problem was that 
summer school course offerings for years were left to 
the department chairs, who left it up to faculty who 
wanted to teach. Those faculty members who volun¬ 
teered to teach also determined what was taught. In 
1977, 14 education courses, each averaging 22 students 
were taught in summer school. In 1983 there were 22 
courses each averaging 14 students. Since it took 14 
students’ tuition to pay a full salary for the teacher, 
nothing was left over. Bellavance told Hagar to 
straighten this out and begin by offering only 12 
courses. He gave Hagar authority to refuse to let some 
courses be taught or, since some faculty taught two 
courses in each summer session, to say no to certain 
faculty. Bellavance, Hagar said, always carefully 
watched enrollment in summer and winter courses. 

In 1984 Hagar recommended the two summer 
sessions be cut back to only one. Classes in macram^ 
and Chinese cooking and similar topics, which some¬ 
times enrolled only four or five people, were dropped. 
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The M.B.A. was established just before Hagar was 
made dean, and he believed that Bellavance wanted to 
create the position of dean of graduate studies to get 
control of that program. The business faculty generally 
did not want to teach graduate courses in summer, and 
Hagar was authorized to hire others, whomever he 
thought to be qualified, to teach if Salisbury faculty 
refused. Hagar also could schedule courses. Although 
he never actually brought in outside faculty, the 
expectation that he could and might was enough, he 
says, to produce the summer M.B.A. offerings he and 
the president wanted. 155 

Other graduate programs found other solutions to 
their needs. In 1983, the Nursing Program, only a year 
old, was awarded a grant of $361,647 from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services to imple¬ 
ment a graduate program in rural adult health nursing. 
The program was designed to prepare nurses to func¬ 
tion in hospitals, community health agencies and long¬ 
term care units. Bellavance commented, “We under¬ 
stand that this is the largest grant in nursing ever given 
to any Maryland college or university outside of the 
University of Maryland, Baltimore campus. It certainly 
will strengthen our graduate program in nursing and 
also add to our already strong program in health 
services. This was the largest grant ever received by SSC 
to that point and would cover costs of faculty, staff, 
program consultants, equipment and supplies. 156 

The English Department struggled to find funding 
and students for its Masters of Arts in writing.. A 
solution was found by cooperation with the Develop¬ 
mental Studies Program. For several years, part-time 
and contractual instructors were hired as part of the 
English Department to teach the remedial sections in 
writing, reading and study skills. By hiring graduate 
students to teach those sections on a part-time pay scale 
and offering tuition waiver, the program grew and the 
Developmental Studies Program profited from a 
reliable pool of instructors. As long as the Developmen¬ 
tal Studies Program lasted, first-year graduate students 
in English filled those positions. Second-year graduate 
students were then hired as teaching assistants (TAs) to 
teach sections, under supervision, of freshman English 
composition. The overload pay budget, which had been 
used to pay full-time tenured faculty to teach freshman 
courses (in addition to upper-level courses), was simply 
converted to pay these TAs salaries. 157 This small 
stipend, linked with tuition waiver for graduate stu¬ 
dents, made it attractive to candidates and the program 
continues to prosper. 

When the department needed extra money to send 
faculty and graduate students to the College Composi- 
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tion and Communications Conference in St. Louis, 
MO, in spring 1988, they sold hot lunches of home- 
made chili, cornbread, biscuits and desserts in the 
lounge of the third floor, south wing of Holloway Hall! 
158 Unfortunately, when the word spread about the 
great chili, Dick Yobst, (as director of Administrative 
Services) came over one day to sample it, praised it, and 
then told them they had to close down! It seems the 
summer before someone had become quite ill from 
eating hot dogs sold by a group on campus. Health 
regulations required certain temperatures be main¬ 
tained, and the English Department did not, of course, 
have any real kitchen facilities. (The popularity of a hot 
lunch readily available in Holloway Hall was so great, 
however, that Dining Services took the hint and soon 
began serving lunches from a properly inspected 
portable food cart in the building.) 159 

Part of the problems in the graduate program were 
linked to the very nebulous nature of chain of com¬ 
mand and authority. The graduate school faculty 
consisted of those persons so designated by chairs and 
the College administration, and who met when called 
in session by the Graduate Council, usually once or 
twice a semester. (Other faculty also might teach 
graduate-level courses, however.) The graduate school 
faculty, who also wrote their own by-laws and elected 
and served on the Graduate Curriculum Committee, 
elected members of the council. The council members 
were representatives of the six graduate programs and 
the three departments who taught graduate courses but 
had no degree program. The Graduate Council had 
never been part of the Faculty Forum and thus was not 
governed by Forum by-laws. Since some 400-level 
courses in all four degree programs (education, history, 
English, psychology) were offered for graduate credit, 
those “swing” courses were governed by the rules of the 
Curriculum Committee of the Faculty Forum. But all 
500-level courses only came under the purview of the 
Graduate Curriculum Committee. 

When Bellavance became president, the director of 
graduate studies was Joseph Bachman, who also served 
as secretary and non-voting member of the Graduate 
Council, and the academic vice president served as 
chair of the council. When Hagar was appointed dean 
of graduate studies and continuing education he 
became chair of the council. The council became an 
advisory body to him, counseling him on issues of 
recruiting and standards. Soon after moving into that 
office, Hagar realized there was no Graduate Catalogue. 
The only “rules” for the program were stated in the 
regular catalogue and stated, among other things, that 
candidates must satisfactorily complete 30 hours of 


graduate work. There was no distinction in being 
admitted to graduate studies and to a graduate degree 
program. 

Some years ago, when a young woman showed up in 
Hagar s office one day demanding her degree, Hagar 
began reviewing her records. He discovered she had 
never matriculated nor been formally admitted to any 
degree program, and her 30 hours were scattered over a 
number of disciplines. She had paid the $ 10 required 
for a transcript to be admitted to classes! The College 
reluctantly was forced to grant her a degree, but 
hastened to begin eliminating the loopholes. With the 
assistance of Kent Kimmel, Hagar created a Graduate 
Catalogue , which stated more clearly the rules and 
regulations. 160 

The Graduate Council also began to reexamine 
other facets of the program. It debated whether or not 
to join the Faculty Forum and decided against it. It did 
seek to bring order to curriculum decisions. Approval 
of any course to be offered on 500- or 600- level had to 
come only from the council, but swing courses had to 
get approval from the Forum Undergraduate Curricu¬ 
lum Committee and then from the Graduate Council 
Curriculum Committee. If there were disagreement 
between the two, it would be negotiated. A new set of 
bylaws was adopted and called for the election of a 
chair from the Graduate Council members; Hagar was 
not eligible for the position. 161 

A thorough overhaul of the Graduate Councils Long 
Range Plan was studied in 1988. Five recommenda¬ 
tions were presented in Section One, “Establishing the 
Role of Graduate Studies in the Campus Community.” 
The five were: 

1. A separate sixth school, the Division of Graduate 
Study, should be created. 

2. The administrative structure should be revamped, 
separating graduate programs from all other func¬ 
tions. 

3. The responsibilities of the dean of the Graduate 
School should be clarified. 

4. Membership in the Graduate Council should be one 
member from each academic department that offers 
a graduate degree program appointed by the dean of 
the graduate school, based on the chairs nomination 
(where a chair exists) and election of other members 
should be clarified. (This would end the election of 
members by the graduate school faculty at large.) 

5. Criteria for membership of the graduate school 
faculty should be carefully developed, including 
rank, quantity and quality of research and writing, 
and frequency of graduate-level teaching. Duties and 
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obligations of the graduate school faculty also should 

be delineated. 162 

Another section of the draft plan considered improv¬ 
ing the intellectual climate of the graduate studies and 
generated some heated discussions. Recommendations 
dealt with improved instructional laboratory facilities 
and library services, and improved support for faculty 
research and other forms of professional development. 
The plan pointed out, “There had been no direct 
support, monetary or otherwise, for faculty research 
and development for graduate studies. Any support 
appears to have been coincidental.” Further, the 
assistance that came from the Faculty Development 
Committee, the Office of Research and Development 
and the SSU Foundation was awarded on a first come- 
first served basis. The question from several faculty 
members was whether this was a move to the “publish- 
or-perish” standard which Salisbury always rejected in 
the past. That issue was not answered directly by the 
draft report. 

The report also bemoaned the fact that the 
“... graduate student experience [tended] to be insular 
and divorced from the mainstream of University life.” 
Therefore, the recommendation was that the council 
should form a Graduate Student Organization, publish 
a Graduate Student Handbook , and create and enhance 
honors, awards and scholarships. Also, the University 
should attempt to enhance graduate student pride and 
collegiality by offering special library privileges, special 
study areas exclusively for graduate students in the 
Guerrieri University Center, inclusion of graduate 
students in the global seminars or similar interdiscipli¬ 
nary scholarly exchanges, publication of a directory of 
graduate students each year, and a newsletter highlight¬ 
ing information on scholarship resources and grants, as 
well as accomplishments of graduate students and 
faculty. 163 

Three years later, the Long Range Planning Com¬ 
mittee continued to debate and consider many of these 
recommendations. While some were eventually 
adopted, the entire plan was not. The creation of a 
separate graduate school, for example, failed to garner 
the support of the administration. To enhance the spirit 
of community among graduate students it was sug¬ 
gested that formation of a student group to address the 
issues would be better. Support of research was, how¬ 
ever, improved. 164 

In the University’s self study report in 1995, the 
Graduate Council was described as “the policy-making 
and coordinating body for graduate study in the 
University. ...” By then the membership included the 
provost, dean of admissions, registrar, one member 
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from each graduate degree program, one member of the 
graduate faculty of the Henson School, and two from 
the graduate school faculty of those departments in the 
Fulton School and School of Education and Profes¬ 
sional Studies that did not have masters degree pro¬ 
grams. 165 

A Mission and a Plan 

In 1983 Salisbury State College faculty and administra¬ 
tion adopted a Mission Statement that expressed their 
belief in six factors that constituted an educated person. 
They were: clarity of thought and expression; under¬ 
standing and appreciation of human culture; respon¬ 
sible conduct; vocational commitment; personal 
growth; and community service. 166 It was a noble 
statement, but the development of an accompanying 
plan of action took longer to conceive. Over the next 
five years, two overriding concerns surfaced: one, the 
need for a stronger intellectual atmosphere throughout 
the campus; and two, a concomitant need for deeper 
and more abiding sense of community. 167 When the 
Middle States Accreditation Team wrote its report in 
1985 it commented that Salisbury State was “... a 
sound ship afloat but [would be] more likely to achieve 
its destination if it charted a course.” In other words, an 
academic long-range plan was needed. 168 This plan was 
written in 1988. 

The theme adopted in the plan was a “Community 
of Scholars.” In the preamble the authors of the plan 
wrote: “... due in part to the tremendous growth of the 
College over the past two decades and to the multipur¬ 
pose character of the arts, sciences and professions 
within the College, we sense the loss of a more intimate 
communal spirit and we fear a further retreat into the 
worthwhile but particularized enclosures of our depart¬ 
ments.” Further, on the first page of the plan was an 
admission that the faculty was frustrated by an “unpre¬ 
paredness of many of todays students, their inability 
(and at times unwillingness) to discipline their energies 
and—what is most discouraging—their sometimes 
apathetic attitude toward learning itself. ...” Although 
the physical look of the campus was transformed in the 
half decade since 1983, the more difficult task was “the 
transformation of the soul of this campus. ... a campus 
flowering with ideas and landscaped in intellectual 
debate,” it said. 169 In 1985, Vice President Butler also 
stated as his specific goal the creation of "... a campus 
where grads have had an opportunity to read widely, 
learn to write cogently and comprehensively, think 
deeply and critically, calculate logically and correctly 
and act responsibly ... sees the future at SSU as a 
dynamic, educational, environment where the accent is 
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on learning. ... the combination of a highly motivated 
student body coupled with an excellent faculty bodes 
well for the future of SSU as a premier institution in 
the Mid-Atlantic region. ...” 170 The plan thus adopted a 
two-fold focus on intellectual environment and campus 
solidarity. 

Four areas by which the plan was to be applied were 
identified. They were students, campus life, instruc¬ 
tional environment and faculty. Each of these parts 
suggested specific courses of action, and because they 
became such a central part of the University’s future 
direction and development they are summarized here. 

In the students’ area, it was proposed that the 
University be more selective in admitting those who 
were likely to exhibit characteristics of the “Commu¬ 
nity of Scholars.” This would include academic charac¬ 
ter (i.e. likely to succeed) and diversity in race and age. 
Further, the Freshman Orientation Program should 
build on pre-admission Saturday Open Houses, 
summer orientation and pre-registration, freshman 
convocation, the orientation course with wilderness and 
campus options and parents/spouses day. Also, the 
advising procedure should be continued and strength¬ 
ened. 

There were three points regarding campus life. The 
Guerrieri Center should continue to integrate cultural 
events sponsored by the Center and Cultural Affairs 
Committee into the formal activities of academic 
courses. The “Year of China” programs in 1986-87 
were commended as a precedent. A second point 
commended the Office of Residence Life for develop¬ 
ing an exemplary program for students who live on 
campus, integrating as it did the six principles of the 
College mission with the principles of human develop¬ 
ment. Also, clubs and organizations should continue to 
offer students opportunities for growth and develop¬ 
ment, both social and academic. 

The suggestions for the instructional environment 
focused on the library, equipment and facilities. The 
central effort of the library should be an acquisitions 
program to systematically increase its holdings. Im¬ 
provements in computer technology across campus 
should be a major goal, including development of 
computer labs for faculty and students, software 
acquisition, and wiring all buildings and equipping 
administrative offices with terminals. In reference to 
facilities, the plan said, “Extensive reorganization, 
renewal and construction of physical facilities will 
require that faculty and administrators engage in 
intensive analysis and decision making.” The master 
plan last adopted in 1970 obviously was obsolete in 
1988. A new plan then was developed in 1989 and 


include a specific study of space needs of the School of 
Nursing/Allied Health Sciences and a program for 
renovation/construction of an academic facility to 
accommodate the school. 

Other facility needs identified were for parking, a 
new residence hall, a pedestrian mall for the new 
Guerrieri Center, a temporary facility for art and 
military science, renovation of the east wing of 
Holloway Hall, classrooms and offices, and the con¬ 
struction of a new fine arts academic facility. 

Several aspects of faculty development were high¬ 
lighted. The plan began with an assertion that the 
“... faculty forges for the College a distinctive charac¬ 
ter.” The University was committed to bringing salaries 
up to state-recommended levels, and four other support 
areas were identified. One, Writing Across the Curricu¬ 
lum, was established as a priority in 1983 and the 
offering of workshops for faculty to successfully 
incorporate writing in their course activities was a 
commendable effort. Financial support to faculty who 
participate in this annual workshop series is encour¬ 
aged. Two, the establishment of a Global Seminar 
Program also was commended. 

The seminar was designed to increase and strengthen 
interdisciplinary offerings and nurture the intellectual 
life of the campus and its definition as a community. 
Each semester a series of such interdisciplinary seminars 
brought faculty from different disciplines together to 
address a topic of broad interest and scholarly applica¬ 
tion. In regard to professional development, the plan 
pointed out that since 1986 the College “has consis¬ 
tently increased resources allocated to the faculty for 
professional development.” Those resources came from 
the academic administration budget and the SSC 
Foundation. Continued support for the Faculty 
Development Committee would help increase annual 
travel allocations. Such support also encouraged the 
endowing donors to include faculty development in 
their donations. The Office of Research and Develop¬ 
ment should continue efforts to identify the widest 
possible array of funding sources for faculty research 
and study, and to catalogue and communicate that 
information to schools and departments. A last point 
identified in regard to faculty was the seeking of 
diversity. This was to be diversity beyond race and 
sexual equity but also to be interpreted as a wide range 
of perspectives and experiences. 

One other part of the plan was the identification of 
the Long Range Academic Planning Committee as a 
clearinghouse for plans as departments and schools 
developed them. (The Fulton School, for example, 
adopted a Long Range Plan in 1997 titled “A Commu- 
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nity of Promise: An Academic Plan for 2002.” 171 ) The 
committee also was expected to publicize innovative 
ideas and share information that could be useful for all 
planners. Its special responsibility was the annual 
review of the Colleges progress toward meeting the 
initiatives identified under the four areas of support. 172 

In fact, in 1991, the Committee and University 
community adopted a set of three new initiatives. They 
were curriculum review, design and development; 
service to the community and region; and use of 
technology for teaching and learning. 173 These plans 
clearly were reflected in the 1995 Middle States Self 
Study that summarized seven goals: development of 
critical thinking skills; General Education reexamina¬ 
tion; conscientious citizenship; preparation for careers 
and advanced study; graduate education; pursuit of 
total health; and service to the community. 174 If the 
goal of a long-range academic plan was to establish a 
sense of purposeful direction for the institution, it 
seems to have been met. 

A Question of Money—Again 

In 1988, the same year Salisbury adopted an Academic 
Long Range Plan, the University of Maryland System 
mandated the state colleges and universities to improve 
the quality of higher education, to extend access to 
students throughout the state, and to operate more 
efficiently through cooperation and collaboration. In 
May 1991 the Board of Regents adopted a “Vision 
Statement” to guide the new Systems and institutions’ 
efforts to fulfill those goals. The heart of the vision was 
that “the University of Maryland System will become a 
family of distinctive and complementary institutions 
[and thus] achieve and sustain national eminence.” The 
concept embraced “both uniqueness and connectedness 
in the pursuit of eminence. ...” 175 The fly in the 
ointment was, once more, declining funds. From 1970 
to 1987 Maryland state support of SSC’s operating 
budget dropped from 73 to 44 percent. 176 A recession 
that was beginning to hit all aspects of the state’s 
economy would further erode state support. 

In January 1992 the regents’ plan was adopted as 
“Vision in Hard Times I” and presented 10 major 
propositions designed to focus on the goal of national 
eminence in the face of a growing recession. Four of the 
propositions especially impacted Salisbury State. 
Proposition Two addressed the reality of “family” and 
suggested that rather than a “commonwealth of inde¬ 
pendent academic states” it might be better to stress 
“collaborative operation of academic programs and 
administrative functions. ...” Proposition Five was a 
warning about future funding and productivity and 
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stressed the need to maintain and strengthen encour¬ 
agement and support for faculty entrepreneurship. It 
put more emphasis on development of the capacity of 
the state institutions and affiliated foundations to gain 
philanthropic support. Proposition Seven was a call to 
require permanent performance enhancement, with 
each institution establishing “priorities to make its 
mission more sharply focused, more complementary to 
the missions of other members of the system family of 
institutions ... [so as to eliminate] unnecessarily 
duplicative and/or low productivity academic pro¬ 
grams.” Finally, Proposition ten expressed the desirabil¬ 
ity of a system-wide plan to foster optimal application 
of modern information technology in both academic 
and administration functions of the system and its 
institutions. 

Chancellor Donald Langenberg and the presidents 
of the 14 constituent institutions began developing an 
action plan to achieve the regents’ vision for the system, 
which would be both “realistic and feasible in these 
hard times.” On October 30, 1992, the Board of 
Regents adopted a new set of resolutions: “The Board 
of Regents recognizes the gravity of the budget situa¬ 
tion faced by the State of Maryland, the University of 
Maryland System now and for the foreseeable future, 
and joins with the chancellor in his efforts to address it. 
The regents hereby charge the chancellor with develop¬ 
ment of the January 1, 1993, action plan to the 
governor for our review. We support the streamlining of 
academic, administrative and support services to 
achieve cost savings while maintaining our commit¬ 
ment to quality and access. We ask specifically that the 
chancellor, with the regents and the institutional 
presidents, explore the elimination of selected academic 
programs as well as appropriate consolidation of 
administrative and support services.” The chancellor 
had recommended and the regents agreed that the plan 
should focus first on an accelerated review of academic 
programs for ineffectiveness, unnecessary duplication 
and lack of centrality to mission, together with a review 
of efficiency and effectiveness of administrative and 
support services. Consolidation or privatization of 
certain services also was to be considered. In a letter to 
Governor William Donald Schaefer outlining these 
ongoing actions, the chair of the Board of Regents 
ended with a statement, “This action plan is likely to 
include some controversial recommendations.” 177 

Controversial was putting it mildly. Attached to a 
copy of the letter distributed at Salisbury State was a list 
of SSU programs to be reviewed. There were 19 
programs: accounting, communication arts, informa¬ 
tion system management, art, fine arts, French, Span- 
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ish, nursing graduate program, medical technology, 
philosophy, physical science, chemistry, leisure studies, 
social work, social science, economics, history graduate 
program, sociology and liberal studies. 178 Nine were in 
the School of Liberal Arts. 

The reaction on Salisbury s campus was a combina¬ 
tion of disbelief, frustration, anger and resentment. At 
the Faculty Forum meeting December 1, 1992, 
Bellavance reported on the Accelerated Program 
Review. At a meeting the day before, the plan was 
reviewed for the presidents and others. Butler reported 
on the expedited program review, which was based on 
Maryland Higher Education Committee (MHEC) 
identification of programs with low productivity. Those 
were programs that had had a 25 percent reduction in 
majors in the previous five years and/or averaged less 
than 10 graduates annually in the previous five years. 
Salisbury was the only one of the four-year institutions 
that did not have any programs in the first category, 
but they did have some in the second category. Those 
that “made the list” included French, Spanish and 
philosophy. 

In addition, MHEC identified eight programs that 
were common to institutions in the system such as 
history, economics, social work and the like. The entire 
process was based entirely on number with no qualita¬ 
tive evaluation. President Bellavance reported that, “It 
appears that we are in the process of redeploying funds 
to emphasize priority areas by taking funds from lower 
priority activities.” Other points made by the president 
were that it appeared from the meeting that any 
[financial] savings would be retained on campus, and 
the problem appeared to be political. The system was to 
give the legislature a plan by January 1 as a response to 
criticism. “They are also looking at the feasibility of 
consolidating administrative services,” he said. At that 
point the president did not see Salisbury giving up any 
programs, he added, and in response to a question he 
indicated that he felt there would be “room for resis¬ 
tance to pressures from above.” 179 

A campus-wide meeting was called in Holloway Hall 
Auditorium. The faculty was stunned by how many 
students attended the meeting. They were sitting in the 
aisles. Some took the podium. “They got really fired 
up,” said Dr. Arlene White, chair of Modern Languages 
Department. A flyer distributed around campus read, 
“Attention! Faculty, Staff and Students.” “The academic 
program cuts proposed by the Board of Regents will 
destroy the quality and integrity of the overall educa¬ 
tional programs at SSU and other state institutions. 
Concerned faculty and students are planning to attend 
the meeting on Wednesday, December 16, 1992, when 


the Board of Regents may be voting on this issue. It is 
urgent that the faculty, staff and students support their 
institution at this meeting.” They arranged for a 
“caravan” to go to the Board of Regents meeting at 
UMBC. 180 The SGA had students write letters and 
make phone calls to legislators and the Board of 
Regents. Many felt that the planners’ rationale was so 
faulty that even though only certain programs had been 
targeted, there soon would be many more. It was very 
clear that their institution was under attack. 181 

The Board of Regents Ad Hoc Committee submit¬ 
ted its draft report of what would become Vision II to 
the Board on December 11, 1992. The first part of the 
report explained three reasons why they must “reinvest” 
the systems resources. One, over the past two years the 
legislature cut General Fund support for the System by 
19 percent. Two, individual UMS institutions made 
significant cost containment actions. Three, the long¬ 
term outlook was still such that the gap between the 
level of state appropriations and cost of higher educa¬ 
tion was going to widen. The report s recommendations 
would, it was hoped, save some $25 million over several 
years. 

The Ad Hoc Committee recommended the 
reconfiguration or discontinuance of some 100 aca¬ 
demic programs or majors throughout the system. Also, 
the Regents would reallocate resources based on system- 
wide priorities, perspectives and opportunities for 
collaboration. Administratively, the system would 
consolidate selected operations at regional centers, and 
achieve other efficiencies. Regional centers were to be 
established at UMAB and UMCP by April 1, 1993, for 
“selected procurement, environmental health and safety, 
and human resources functions.” These centers would 
provide these services under buyer-seller contracts to be 
in place by July 1, 1993. The money saved would be 
used for reinvesting in priority areas including four 
named areas: enhancement of the flagship campus, the 
historically black institutions, Baltimore area research 
and graduate/professional education, and undergradu¬ 
ate education; faculty salary increments; facilities 
construction and renewal; telecommunications infra¬ 
structure. 182 In reference to the last point, the system 
already invested almost $500,000 in an Intercampus 
Telecommunications System (ITS). A similar amount 
would be needed for full deployment, plus $250,000 
more for annual operating costs. 183 

On December 15, the day before the scheduled 
regents meeting at UMBC, the Salisbury Faculty 
Forum met in special session to discuss the threats from 
the Vision plan. The auditorium was “filled ... to 
overflowing.” Many students and other observers were 
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there. President Bellavance opened the meeting, 
outlining the development of events as he understood 
them. “He left the auditorium to extended applause.” 
Dr. Jerry Miller, philosophy professor, presented a 
statement to the Faculty Forum and asked that they, as 
well as the SGA, agree to send it on to the Board. They 
unanimously approved the statement: 

The Salisbury State University Faculty 
believes that the Board of Regents must 
reject the report on Achieving the Vision in 
Hard Times/ We believe that many of the 
specific recommendations made in this 
report will have a destructive effect on the 
institutions involved, and will NOT be 
financially beneficial. But quite apart from 
the specific recommendations themselves, 
the procedures that were used to arrive at 
them threaten to undermine the integrity of 
the University System itself. Some stream¬ 
lining of academic programs may be called 
for; increased cooperation between cam¬ 
puses may well be beneficial. But even a 
well-run business does not streamline or 
reorganize without a careful study of 
existing solutions, in-depth consultation 
with the parties to be affected, and careful 
evaluation of all options available. Such a 
process of consultation and consensus 
building is much more essential for the 
functioning of a University system such as 
ours, where the cooperation of the different 
institutions with each other depends so 
much on their retaining their individual 
autonomy. No such consultation has been 
carried; no consensus has been built; no 
careful study of options has been conducted. 

For the Board of Regents to recommend 
changes, which will permanently affect all 
the campuses, without doing so in a rational 
manner, would be a most grave violation of 
its responsibility. It would not “achieve the 
vision,” but betray it. We would view such 
an act as nothing less than a threat to the 
integrity of the University, and indeed, a 
threat to its very existence. 184 

Between 1990 and 1992, eight separate cost contain¬ 
ment episodes were undertaken, but in the same 
period, General Fund support for the University of 
Maryland System declined 19 percent or $123.4 
million. After adjusting for inflation and workload, the 
loss totaled about $166.8 million, or 25.7 percent. 

That left the system with less state support in FY '93 
than the institutions had in FY ’88, the year before the 
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system was created. 185 Faculty in the state institutions 
had no salary raises in three years. 186 Still that was not 
enough. When the regents met at UMBC on Decem¬ 
ber 16, they abandoned the first Vision plan and 
adopted “Vision II—Achieving the Vision in Hard 
Times II: An Action Plan for Reinvesting the Systems 
Resources.” Effectively a refinement of institutional 
mission statements, the plan targeted certain programs 
for modification, others for elimination. The plan was, 
it was said, “designed to free up resources for redeploy¬ 
ment to high priority initiatives. ...” 187 

The plan also made a point of saying, “National 
eminence is still the target for our institutions; to 
address the growing imbalance between our aspirations 
and our appropriations we must be innovative and 
strategic in the allocation of available resources.” 188 
Targeted for system-wide academic review were eight 
areas: nursing, social work, computer science, account¬ 
ing, theatre, law enforcement, communications and 
fine arts. The selection criteria included the number of 
programs offered at University of Maryland System 
institutions, proximity of programs in the same field, 
cost and productivity of individual programs, and the 
amount of the states total investment in a particular 
field in relation to need. 189 

The initial draft report called for discontinuing the 
Graduate Nursing Program at SSU and Bowie State 
University and putting UMAB in charge of all graduate 
nursing for the UMS. UMAB would “provide access 
through educational technology and innovative delivery 
systems” and would coordinate nursing programs 
between and among those institutions with nursing 
programs. 190 Teacher education was also considered, 
but a UMS task force continued to develop recommen¬ 
dations in that area. The report did recommend “great 
coordination of teacher education programs in the 
system.” It asserted the UMS should develop a regional, 
coordinated and articulated approach to ensuring the 
state is adequately served. ...” Specifically, it said, on the 
Eastern Shore SSU and UMES should build on existing 
cooperative agreement, reviewing “all programs leading 
to teacher certification and develop a proposal to offer a 
consolidated teacher education program.” 191 

Between 1990 and 1992 Salisbury State made 
genuine efforts to cut spending. Class sizes had been 
increased by 10 percent. Offerings of under-subscribed 
elective courses (those with very small enrollments) 
were reduced by 5 percent. A number of faculty line 
positions were held vacant until needs were more 
certainly determined. From 1991 to 1993, Salisbury 
achieved a reduction of 13.4 percent in instructional 
cost per FTE student. The Vision II plan recognized all 
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this, but the overall recommendation for Salisbury was 
that it “... streamline its undergraduate program 
inventory and reduce high cost, low productivity, and 
duplicative programs.” Seven specific recommendations 
were made. The recommendations were: discontinue 
the French, Spanish, chemistry and sociology majors; 
discontinue the Med Tech Program and facilitate 
student transfer to UMAB or maintain an articulated 
program with UMAB; work more closely with UMES 
on teacher education; and discontinue the Nursing 
Graduate Program and work through UMAB on the 
major. 192 

In regard to the suggested cuts to programs in liberal 
arts, Butler recommended that in the pressures of 
saving money the school could increase efficiency of 
academic administration by dividing into three divi¬ 
sions. Dean Rubin resisted this. “Divisions in the 
school would not be intellectual units; they would be 
administrative units. The uniqueness of departments in 
the Fulton School would be less important than they 
have been, although disciplines in the rest of the 
university would be maintained. The curricular per¬ 
spective of each department would be weakened, as 
decisions would be made at another bureaucratic level. 
In addition, the many particular duties of department 
chairs, from arranging for the proper repair of equip¬ 
ment to dealing with tenure and promotion issues 
related to scholarship and teaching in the discipline 
would be carried out less effectively at a divisional level 
than a departmental level,” she wrote. 193 

Butler’s plan called for reducing the 11 department 
chairs (who received 16 courses release time) to three 
division heads with three courses release time each for 
the larger divisions and two courses release time for the 
smaller unit. Rubins alternate plan was to keep the 
chairs and reduce the total courses release time to 10. 
Some combining of departments also would result; 
philosophy and foreign language, political science and 
sociology, and anthropology and history. Also, a staff 
person from the Office of the Vice President would 
administer liberal studies. 194 In the end, some compro¬ 
mises were reached, although the relationship between 
the two administrators was strained. 

Over the next months, Salisbury’s targeted list was 
modified somewhat. White was on sabbatical in spring 
1993, and it fell to her to try to write responses to the 
threats to French and Spanish majors. When a legisla¬ 
tive hearing was scheduled in Annapolis to finalize the 
cuts, Butler suggested she should go along with the 
group from SSU. She agreed to go, but didn’t expect to 
speak. However, when Bellavance gave his testimony, 
the committee asked him about the Foreign Language 


Program. He told them the chair was there and she 
could explain better than he why the two majors should 
not be eliminated. She answered their questions and at 
some point, when asked what the consequences would 
be if they were cut, she turned to Bellavance and asked 
him, “What do you want me to say?” (She and the 
department had had the impression that he might be 
willing to sacrifice both majors.) He told her to tell the 
truth. She did. 

White told them they were not going to save any 
money by cutting the major because the courses would 
still be taught and no faculty would be dismissed. 
Further, cutting the majors would take away opportu¬ 
nities for students to do upper level work because many 
of the 300-level courses in conversation and composi¬ 
tion were half populated by people who weren’t majors 
anyway. It would further mean that no institution on 
the Eastern Shore offered a language major. White later 
heard it was “that blonde-headed woman who had 
convinced them not to cut the major.” 195 

The Nursing Graduate Program was saved, as were 
the medical technology, sociology and chemistry 
majors. Instead, leisure studies, social science and 
physical science majors and the History Graduate 
Program were lost. No new freshmen were allowed to 
enroll in any of those after June 1993. 196 Bellavance 
made the decision, also, that a mandated 5 percent 
reduction in academic administration could be met by 
eliminating the position of dean of the graduate studies 
and continuing education. It was a “paper saving,” but 
it met the requirement. That left individual deans to 
work with graduate and summer programs. The 
Graduate Council continued to exist, but did very 
little. 197 In 1996, the Middle States Accreditation 
Review Team commented on the elimination of the 
continuing education dean’s position. “While under¬ 
standable from a budgetary perspective,” it said, “the 
absence of an overall administrative unit to oversee 
these activities makes them relatively invisible, despite 
an institutional commitment to lifelong learning 
opportunities.” 198 

The public reaction to Vision II was critical. An 
article in The (Baltimore) Sun pointed out that 
“... much of the regents’ thinking on academic matters 
is flawed. ... The regents consider the system to be a 
machine of interchangeable parts. If they drop physics 
and chemistry majors at Towson State University, those 
who might have enrolled at Towson will gladly trip 
down to UMBC. If they drop social work at UMBC, 
social work students will journey to Coppin State 
College. And so on. ... But universities are not ma¬ 
chines. Their students and faculty work in tightly knit 
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communities. Their alumni are intensely loyal, which is 
one reason campuses are rarely closed permanently.” 
The writer went on to point out the folly of expecting 
great financial savings. The regents think the plan will 
save $25 million, but “... if the experience of other 
states is any indication, few tenured professors will 
actually lose their jobs.” 199 On the other hand, there 
was not highly visible or effective appearances by 
alumni, the business community or other important 
people defending the universities before the state 
legislature. Some legislators, in fact, questioned the 
operation of the universities, including the work ethics 
of the faculty. 200 

Salisbury State students reacted with some bitter¬ 
ness. In the 1993 Evergreen yearbook, the editorial staff 
included an editorial. In the fall of 1992, it said, 

“... the Board of Regents... launched a systematic 
attempt to dismantle the state university system. What 
was geared to result in the betterment of the flagship 
campus, College Park, would ultimately result in great 
harm to the missions of SSU and the other campuses in 
the UMS system. Salisbury State was being penalized 
for excelling. Its Chemistry Department, recently 
nationally accredited, was being slated for elimination; 
its Graduate Nursing Program was slated for elimina¬ 
tion; med tech, sociology, Spanish ... all proposed cuts 
to the curriculum. All in all, the University has emerged 
virtually unscathed from the regents’ attack. The 
resounding response from the faculty, staff and students 
resulted in several cooperative programs being formed 
in conjunction with UMES, most of our majors being 
retained, and the Regents receiving their money. The 
coming together of the campus community resulted in 
Salisbury University remaining what it has grown to be 
in its 75-year history.” 

By 1996, a return of national prosperity erased most 
of the assumptions of Vision II. However, that same 
year, the Board of Regents brought out “Achieving the 
Vision III: Toward a State of Learning,” and defined 
the new challenges. Three goals were proposed for the 
system and its institutions as they entered the 21 st 
century: a 20-percent increase in enrollment (with 
greater student diversity), a 20-percent increase in 
productivity (both academic and administrative 
operations), and a 20-percent increase (after inflation) 
in net income from sources other than government 
funds and student tuition. Further, Vision III identified 
four strategies in which lay the key to the success of the 
system. The four were building on institutional 
strengths, strengthening institutional collaboration, 
strengthening institutional resources, and strengthening 
the information technology infrastructure. 
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The second strategy was singled out as crucial to 
meeting the goals of Vision III. Coincidentally, the 
Middle States Accreditation Review in 1996 reaffirmed 
SSU accreditation. However, it also wanted a follow-up 
report on April 1, 1998, to address progress in: (1) 
linking planning to budget and enrollment; (2) devel¬ 
oping strategy for more effective participatory gover¬ 
nance; (3) developing a technological infrastructure; (4) 
enhancing cultural diversity among students and 
faculty in keeping with the institution’s past efforts; (5) 
strengthening its funding base and (6) revisiting the 
mission so that it becomes more responsive to ensuing 
changes in campus environment. 201 Salisbury’s future 
direction was clear. 

Toward the end of his life, someone asked President 
Bellavance how he managed to be so successful in 
finding donors who would endow Salisbury’s four 
schools and in facing so many other challenges. His 
wife, Liz Bellavance, recalled his answer: “I’ve finally 
come to realize when you have a vision, and people 
realize your own ego is not overly involved, it’s easy to 
take them with you.” 202 In a significant statement, the 
Middle States Report also noted that “... [SSU] has 
made remarkable progress since its last Middle States 
Review and does so with both breadth and thoughtful¬ 
ness. It is a tribute to a presidential era that has passed 
and an excellent preparation for the future.” 203 
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The 1980s and 1990s... 



A new residence was purchased for the 
president directly across Camden Avenue from 
Holloway Hall 




Sea Gull Century riders use the 
“Tunnel”; a long-needed Route 13 
underpass to connect the 
University s west and east 
campuses 
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Executive Vice President Joe Gilbert 
was instrumental in many of the 
physical changes that occurred on 
campus in the 1980s and 1990s 


Students at the lily pond 
behind the Bellavance 
Honors Center, 1994 


The University Galleries 
collection of sculpture 
displayed throughout the 
University s arboretum- 
status grounds were valued 
at some $3 million by the 
end of the 1990s 


The new Pergola was 
built in 1990 as a 
recreation of an earlier 
campus landmark 
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Chapter 12 

Outside the Classroom 



From a “Desolate Space” to a “Park-like Setting” 


/yi i 1979 the Maryland Department of 
General Services issued a Preventive 
Maintenance Order (PMO) for Salisbury 
■' State College. The report said the campus was 
-—"teetering on the brink of disaster.” Director of 
Administrative Services Dick Yobst quickly began a 
series of facility audits and conducted an examination 
of every building on campus. The audits determined 
what needed to be done on campus and prioritized 
these goals. Based on the funds available, a 10-year plan 
was developed that called for work first on the “enve¬ 
lope” of the buildings—roofs, windows—and then on 
the interiors. Two goals were kept in mind while 
performing the audits. One was to develop a preventa¬ 
tive maintenance plan and the other was to enable 
Salisbury to get grants. 1 

The new president, for his part, appointed a space 
utilization committee in his first year that was 
“... charged with developing a master plan for the 
campus from both an immediate and long-range 
perspective.” Faced with legislative cuts in the budget in 
1981, President Bellavance presented several reasons 
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not to cut the College s budget, including painting 
Holloway Halls auditorium, estimated at $25,728, 
replacing the tile floor in the Holloway Hall lobby for 
$10,398, and painting the exterior of Holloway Hall 
for $29,587. Bellavance commented that the “continu¬ 
ing deterioration of physical plant has reached serious 
proportions,” the floor of Holloway Hall was cracked 
and a safety and sanitary problem as well as unattractive 
aesthetically. 2 

By the time of the Middle States Report in 1996, 
however, SSU was described as “... a carefully designed, 
highly attractive and professionally maintained physical 
plant that has been developed with the clear intent of 
serving to enhance the quality of the instructional 
environment... Campus landscaping includes park¬ 
like settings throughout where students and faculty can 
gather for academic purposes or to relax and socialize.” 3 
Between 1980 and 1995, Salisbury State spent more 
than $47 million on construction and improvements to 
the physical plant. Of that, about $ 19 million was 
spent on new or renovated classroom buildings, $9.5 
million on residence halls and student housing, $13 
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million on a new student activities building, $3 million 
on parking and traffic improvements, and $2.1 million 
on maintenance types buildings. 4 

When Dr. Sharon Rubin became the new dean of 
the School of Liberal Arts in 1987, she could truthfully 
say, “It’s a lovely campus ... well maintained. I’m used 
to public institutions putting off physical improve¬ 
ments. It’s a pleasure coming here. I’m sure the students 
appreciate it. ...” 5 By 1999, for the fifth year in a row, 
the campus was judged by the evaluation of the Mary¬ 
land Department of General Services to be the best 
facility in the state. Certificates were awarded attesting 
to the campus’ superior rating. Moreover, due to energy 
and preventative maintenance, the administration was 
able to save extra money and therefore put funding 
back into the facilities. 6 

How did this amazing transformation take place? 
Most of the initial work was simply a matter of moving 
offices and making repairs. The Space Allocation 
Committee began to study physical changes in admin¬ 
istration, faculty and student office locations soon after 
Bellavance took office. In January he announced 
planned moves of various offices. The Office of Admis¬ 
sions and Financial Aid was moved from Caruthers 
Hall to the first floor of Holloway Hall, where “pro¬ 
spective students will gain a better image of the College 
and the use of the Social Room as an interview and 
waiting room will add to this image.” In addition, 
Continuing Education, the Graduate Office and the 
Placement Office were moved to Holloway Hall, 
Student Affairs moved to the second floor of Holloway 
Hall and the Computer Center was moved to 
Caruthers. The student offices in Holloway Hall moved 
to Tawes Gym. 7 Relocation of all administrative offices 
was completed by early summer, including the renova¬ 
tion of the Admissions Office. 

A new student union and an academic facility for 
fine arts and music were priority requests in 1981. The 
Board of Trustees approved $600,000 for a student 
center in July 1981, although it was uncertain at that 
time whether Tawes Gymnasium was to be renovated 
and converted into the new center or whether a new 
building would be constructed. One point was made 
clear, however. The total cost of the student center 
would be funded by a combination of state monies and 
a student fee increase. 8 

By August 1983, plans progressed for the new 
student center to be constructed on the Allen property 
in the woods area behind the president’s home. A two- 
story multileveled brick building, it was to have some 
of the “... same architectural features reminiscent of 
Holloway Hall ... [and would] anchor the southern end 


of the campus, as Holloway Hall does the north. ...” 9 
Planning proceeded slowly, but the Maryland Board of 
Public Works approved the construction in March 
1986. At that time, estimated cost was approximately 
$9 million, but a change was announced in how the 
new student center would be financed; it was to be paid 
for only by fees collected from students. “State funds 
were not to be involved.” 10 The new building was 
designed to contain commuter and conversation 
lounges, a snack bar, a bookstore, the campus post 
office, counseling and placement offices, offices for the 
center director and dean of students, a game room, 
exhibition space, multipurpose, meeting and board 
rooms, an office for the Student Government Associa¬ 
tion, the student radio station and student newspaper 
offices.” 11 

When the new student center, the Guerrieri Univer¬ 
sity Center, opened in May 1988 (and was dedicated in 
October), it contained 80,000 square feet and cost $13 
million. Bellavance said it “... will bring all student 
organizations under one roof for the first time since the 
founding of the University [and provide] a forum for 
student interaction with peers, teachers and administra¬ 
tion.” 12 In describing it, he noted “... it is not a 
testimony to size. ... It is, I hope, a testimony to the 
human-sized environment. Loaded with nooks and 
crannies ... it allows for privacy and human propor¬ 
tion. ... In the snack bar, any moment you’d expect 
Humphrey Bogart to come around the corner .. .” 13 
While the building was somewhat reminiscent of 
Holloway Hall in appearance, it also was distinctly 
contemporary architecture with a “... grand sweeping 
facade, arched windows and faux chimney stacks 
maintaining the image of the University. 14 

Bellavance closely followed all aspects of the 
building’s planning and design, and personally chose 
the furnishings to put in the large area that soon came 
to be known as the “Fireside Lounge,” because of the 
large fireplace dominating one side of the room. It was 
his choice to furnish it with formal, traditional furnish¬ 
ings, thus promoting the upscale image of the Univer¬ 
sity. 15 

The old College Center, Potomac Hall, was reno¬ 
vated. Although it was built as a temporary structure in 
the 1970s, it was kept and converted to classroom 
space. Again, it was to be a temporary accommodation, 
but was used until spring 2000. By then, students 
loudly complained about the air quality, dilapidated 
furnishings, heating and cooling unpredictability, 
primitive state of instructional technology and general 
aesthetics. 16 

Other College improvements included new carpet- 
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ing for the entire library in 1988. What should have 
been a simple job taking a few weeks, however, turned 
into several months. Contractors insisted on removing 
the bottom shelves and footplate of every stack unit. 
This meant emptying the bottom shelves and bracing 
the stacks together at the top, which left them kind of 
standing on sticks. Then, in the midst of laying the 
carpet, 10 to 12 stacks collapsed. There were piles of 
books four to five feet high everywhere one looked. 
Assistant Director Keith Vail said, “J ust when we had 
that cleared up, the same thing happened again. It took 
six weeks to get things back in order.” 17 

The entire project, begun in fall 1988, was not 
completed until February 1989. Carpeting was not the 
most challenging problem for the library. By the 1990s, 
it was not big enough for its collection. When it was 
built, it was designed for a collection one-half the size it 
had become by the late 1990s. 18 When the Middle 
State Accreditation Report was prepared in 1996, it was 
pointed out that planning for a new library would 
provide an excellent vehicle for rethinking the role of 
the library and learning resources in the new century. 
The plan at that time was to put instructional technol¬ 
ogy, management of academic and administrative 
computing, library, telecommunications, instructional 
media and television services in the same organizational 
unit. 19 

Plans for the creation of the Perdue School of 
Business in 1984-85 included a timetable for the 
renovation of the north end of Holloway Hall, the 
oldest original building. In years one and two, the old 
original Campus School, commonly referred to as the 
east wing, was to be renovated to house five classrooms, 
two modern case presentation rooms, two computer lab 
classrooms, a student lounge and a conference room for 
seminars, classes or meetings. The estimated cost for 
that phase was $300,000 to be paid from SSC’s capital 
fund campaign and state funds. In year three, a new 
entrance and foyer was to be added, facing College 
Avenue. The estimated cost of that project was 
$100,000 to $150,000. This also was to be funded 
from a capital fund drive and operating state funds. 

Year four was to see faculty offices remodeled in the 
north wing at a cost of $100,000 to $150,000. Finally, 
in year five, the final interior and outside drive and 
landscaping would be completed at a cost of $50,000 
to $75,000. 20 The actual cost was $2.5 million for the 
completed renovations in 1988-89. 21 

The highpoint of academic construction in the latter 
1980s was the new building soon to be known as 
Fulton Hall. Plans made in 1981-82 for the Colleges 
projected growth included a call for a new academic 
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building for art, music and communication arts on the 
site of Tawes Gym. 22 Again, plans proceeded slowly. By 
early 1984, the state put $200,000 in the planning 
budget for educational buildings in arts and music. 23 

When the approval of the construction of the new 
College Center occurred in March 1986, it was also 
announced, “Also in the planning stages is a state- 
funded renovation of Tawes Hall as an academic center, 
with space for art, music, theatre, ROTC and computer 
science.” 24 Rumors swirled regarding the planned usage 
and design of the new building. At one time, it was said 
the state would approve only renovations of existing 
buildings, but not new construction. One proposal was 
to begin adding on to two sides of the one-story Tawes 
Hall, tearing down those walls, then tearing down the 
other two walls and adding on to those two sides, then 
adding a second story. None of this occurred. Instead, a 
new building, Fulton Hall, was approved and 
groundbreaking ceremonies were held November 9, 
1989. 

At the ceremony, Bellavance said, “A positive result 
of the new University of Maryland System governance 
structure ... is that construction for this new complex 
is starting now. Under the old system the building 
wouldn’t be coming up for funding for another two to 
three years. I also offer kudos to the state Department 
of General Services and its secretary, Earl Seboda, for 
their tremendous cooperation ... and to Vice President 
of Administration Joseph Gilbert, who has worked for 
two years to get the kind of building we can be proud 
of.” 25 It would become the first new state-supported 
structure on campus since Maggs Physical Activities 
Center opened in 1977. It also was the most expensive 
construction project in SSU history to that point, 
containing 85,000 square feet and covering about the 
same amount of land as Holloway Hall and approxi¬ 
mately 12,000 square feet more than the space in the 
new Guerrieri Center. 26 

The design was really a series of wings similar to 
Holloway Hall. Of Georgian architectural style, the 
building was of Flemish bond brickwork, with high 
peaked slate roof, a two-story columned entrance and 
ornamental bricking. 27 A fountain was planned for the 
entry courtyard, and a small Victorian-type fountain 
was, in fact, installed. But it looked so lost in front of 
the enveloping building that a brick base had to be 
built at an additional cost of several thousand dollars 
critics pointed out. Not everyone was an uncritical 
admirer of the building’s facade design. As one de¬ 
scribed it, it looked a bit like a huge, toothy grin last 
seen on a ’57 DeSota! 28 

Early plans for Fulton Hall included a black box 
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theatre, performance hall, extensive music library, 
electronic music and multi-track recording studio, two 
rehearsal halls, an art studio, and two on-campus ratio 
stations (WSUR, WSCL) and a television studio. 

While some of this was kept in the plan, the radio and 
television studios were moved elsewhere. When com¬ 
pleted, this state-of-the-art complex did include a full 
complement of music rehearsal halls and studio spaces, 
a custom-designed black box theatre, an expanded 
University Art Gallery, a ceramics studio with outdoor 
courtyard for raku and other special firings and photo¬ 
graphic darkrooms. One wing, all newly equipped, was 
completely devoted to computer services for students. 

In addition to music, art and drama, several classrooms 
and offices were to be used by other liberal arts depart¬ 
ments, including political science, history, sociology, 
psychology and communications arts. Dean Sharon 
Rubin said she anticipated a “synergy taking place 
between the different arts, now in the same building.” 29 

The dedication ceremony was months in the 
planning by a committee with members from Anthro¬ 
pology, Art, Communications Arts, Music, Philosophy 
and Psychology departments. The theme, suggested by 
Art Professor Ursula Ehrhardt, was “Tradition, Ideology 
and Innovation.” 30 The ceremony, May 1, 1992, was 
attended by the Honorable R. Clayton Mitchell Jr. and 
Martin Walsh Jr. representing the Maryland State 
Legislature, Dr. Shaila R. Aery, representing the 
Maryland Higher Education Commission, Governor 
William Donald Schaefer and of course, Charles and 
Martha Fulton, who recently endowed the school and 
whose name the building carried. The liberal arts 
faculty proceeded in academic regalia. Activities 
associated with the dedication started in April with a 
one-man show by Theatre Director Paul Pfeiffer— 
“Apology for the Life of an Actor,” a performance by 
the Salisbury Symphony, lectures, a student art exhibit, 
readings of literary works and even the Psi Chi honor 
society’s initiation ceremony. May activities included 
the History Department Honors Symposium, a 
ceramics exhibit, an exhibit by the Research Center for 
Delmarva History and Culture on the history of 
railroad building in Delmarva, one-act plays by the 
Sophanes players and the Wind Sinfonia spring con¬ 
cert. 31 

Other campus facelift plans begun in the summer of 
1984 focused on the residence halls. All residence halls 
were equipped with generators that powered emergency 
lights. Chester Hall was painted throughout the 
building in the summer 1984 and all other buildings 
were painted where needed. Wicomico Hall was 
renovated with five new bath and shower rooms. 


Manokin Hall lounges were refurbished with more 
counter facilities. New furniture was put in all lounges. 
Wicomico and Pocomoke Hall basement lounges were 
refurbished by creating three more residents’ rooms. 32 
Soon, however, construction of a new dormitory was 
being planned. The need for it became quite apparent. 
In 1981, seven dorms housed 997 students, 33 but by 
the summer of 1983, a shortage of some 300 spaces 
developed. 34 

In 1985, the College purchased 15-one-story 
modular homes to house 140 students and constructed 
them on the corner of Camden Avenue and Dogwood 
Drive. This “Dogwood Village” complex was “... for 
students wanting 24 hours of quiet hours everyday. 
Every student was assigned a private room. Even so, 
students complained it was somewhat isolated and a 
“long walk to the dining hall in bad weather.” 35 City 
residents expressed their own misgivings about “a 
bunch of trailers,” as they were misjudged, full of 
rowdy college students being just across the street! 

Partly to allay their fears, berms were installed along the 
street side to muffle any noise and hide the houses from 
passers-by. Soon after the Dogwood Village was 
constructed, it became apparent the townspeople’s fears 
of noise and nuisances were baseless and no further 
complaints were registered. 

St. Martin Hall, the new residence hall and the 
eighth dorm constructed on campus, opened in fall of 
1986 for 300 students. The dedication was scheduled 
for February, but the “Great Snow of’87” halted the 
dedication, which was rescheduled for May 1, 1987. 36 
Each two-room suite had its own outside entrance. Two 
students were assigned to each room and all rooms were 
air-conditioned. The first floor was specially equipped 
for the handicapped. 37 At the dedication, Bellavance 
remarked, “It is not only a handsome building that 
adds to our total campus, but it was built in a remark¬ 
ably short time allowing us to house more students on 
campus this year than at any other time in the history 
of the College.” Of the 3,789 full-time undergraduate 
students, the College housed 1,617, an increase of 19 
percent. In the other seven dorms, 1,177 students were 
housed. 38 Severn Hall became the 10th residence hall 
when it was built in 1990 at a cost of $4,680,000. This, 
added to the $4,005,000 spent for St. Martin Hall and 
the $883,000 for Dogwood Village, brought the total 
for student housing up to more than $9.5 million. 39 

All these capital projects were done based on 10-year 
and five-year long-range plans. The 1990 Master Plan 
recommended seven major projects. They were: 

1. remodel and add to the Richard A. Henson School 

of Science and Technology in Devilbiss, 
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2. build a new dining hall to replace Powell Dining 
Hall and provide more space for Guerrieri Center 
functions, 

3. build a new library building, 

4. remodel current library to provide permanent 
location for Nursing Department and provide 
needed academic classrooms and faculty offices, 

5. provide more space for maintenance and warehous¬ 
ing functions, 

6. build two new residence halls, and 

7. build pedestrian bridge over South Salisbury Boule¬ 
vard (U.S. Route 13). 

These recommendations were refined and amended 
by a 1992 plan and incorporated into the University’s 
capital projects plans. By the time Middle States 
Evaluation began in 1995, several projects were under¬ 
way. Plans were then being drawn for the library and 
Henson remodeling, a Commons building for dining 
services, an underpass rather than a bridge and one 
residence hall. Moreover, the Board of Regents devel¬ 
oped a five-year funding plan for those facilities within 
the Master Plan. 40 

By 1995, 11 sites were specifically targeted for 
renewal and a timetable through the year 2003 as¬ 
signed. The 11 included most of those mentioned in 
the 1990 and 1992 plans, but included some new 
projects as well. They were: phase II renovation of 
Holloway Hall (interior and energy); purchase of Power 
Professional Building for FY 1996; addition/renovation 
to Devilbiss Hall FY 1997-2000; a new library FY 
1998-2001; remodeling existing library for Nursing 
Department and Academic Resource Center FY 2000- 
2002; a new maintenance building FY 1998-2000; 
purchase of Allenwood Shopping Center beginning FY 
1998; Maggs Center renovation and addition FY 2001- 
2003; Caruthers renovation and addition FY 2002- 
2004; Fulton Hall renovation FY 2002-2003; mainte¬ 
nance building conversion to facility for interactive 
learning and base for Eastern Shore Cooperative 
Engineering Program FY 2002-2003. 41 Subsequent 
master plans would realign time tables and facility 
usage. 

The remodeling of Holloway Hall began in 1995 
and entailed a massive moving of faculty and adminis¬ 
trative offices from that part of Holloway Hall separate 
from the Perdue wing. This was done by renting 
numerous trailers, setting them west of the parking lot 
on the northeast corner of the campus, building great 
boardwalks to connect them, and wiring them for 
phone and computer network. When remodeling was 
completed at the end of spring 1996, English, History, 
Modern Languages and Psychology departments met 
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May 15 to choose offices. A system for choosing was 
agreed upon whereby choices were made by years in 
rank, professors first, then associate and assistant 
professors and instructors. Forty-four offices were to 
house 38 tenure or tenure-line faculty members plus 
contractual faculty members and English Department 
teaching assistants. 42 A floor plan was distributed 
beforehand, and at the meeting faculty members were 
asked, in turn, to claim an office. While pleasing 40- 
plus academics might be akin to herding cats, the 
process actually went rather smoothly! 

The Gilbert Legacy 

This transformation of the appearance of the campus in 
a space ofl 5 years engendered probably more contro¬ 
versy, accusations, questions and criticism than any 
other one change in the Bellavance years. Yet, it also 
became an object of pride and praise, produced unex¬ 
pected (at least on the part of the staff and faculty) 
student response, brought regional recognition and 
contributed to the growth of enrollment. The president 
often was heard referring to studies that indicated that 
many parents and prospective students choose a college 
within the first few hours of seeing the campus. Looks 
count! 

Yet, $47 million spent in 15 years, in the midst of 
scrimping and searching for private donations and state 
cutbacks and “Vision in Hard Times” plans, seems 
almost phenomenal. How was it done? The answer lies 
partly in state budget practices, but much of the credit 
must go to Joe Gilbert, vice president for administra¬ 
tion. While some of the budgeted monies allotted to 
the physical plant is allocated state money, much of it 
comes from auxiliary services, student-generated funds. 
With a steadily growing enrollment and increasing 
student fees, this part of the Colleges spending was 
affected only slightly by otherwise declining state fiscal 
support. More importantly, Gilbert began increasing 
auxiliary funds as soon as Bellavance became president. 
When Bellavance’s first budget was prepared, Gilbert 
suggested holding 5 percent in reserve. The president 
agreed. Then Gilbert turned to the food service issue. 
The year before, food service under Director John 
Garrety lost $220,000 when Dr. Crawford eliminated 
the traditional meal plan. Upon Garrety s resignation, 
Gilbert hired Monte Bradley with instructions to turn 
the financial situation around. The first year they broke 
even, the next they made $200,000, then had a half 
million turnaround in three years. When added to 
other auxiliaries, they were generating $ 1 million a 
year. 43 

Excess in the reserves began building from the latter 
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1980s. A major portion was earmarked to offset the 
cost of building the new Commons dining facility, but 
approximately $5.5 million was accumulated in slightly 
over three years before it was built. Refinancing the 
building in the first year of the new University System 
accounted for much of the windfall. (Reissuing bonds 
and issuing new ones created $ 1 million-plus extra in 
saving on the debt service and created extra interest 
income profit. No new student Commons fee increase 
was necessary, therefore, to build the Commons.) 44 The 
reserve money was earmarked also for legitimate special 
projects the College could not afford otherwise. Seven 
kinds of projects accounted for approximately $6 
million. Together these projects changed the face of the 
campus. 

The possibility of a raised walk over Route 13 for 
student use was a perennial topic. It was raised by the 
Board of Visitors in the fall 1983, where it was noted 
also that this request was made several years earlier and 
that the state was not receptive because of state regula¬ 
tions with regard to proximity to traffic signals. 45 In the 
1990 Long-Range Plan, it became one of the targeted 
improvements, but sometime after, the plan was 
changed to an underpass. Gilbert was serving at the 
time on the Governor’s Bicycle Advisory Commission. 
The commission was responsible for distributing 
federal money allotted to each state, and 7 percent of 
the state s allotment was to be spent on pedestrian and 
bicycle routes. Through this means the University was 
to receive $1.25 million for an underpass, 46 and the 
University was to provide a half million. Actually, the 
cost to SSU turned out to be $1.3 million. 47 

A second project involved the purchase of 25 
properties for $1.5 million. One of the first of these 
was the house formerly owned by Registrar Ron 
Phipps, bought by the University in 1994 to be used by 
the Philosophy Department. The same year, a house on 
the corner of Camden and College Avenues was 
purchased and converted into the Center for Conflict 
Resolution. On the diagonal corner a private home 
became the International House. The home next to the 
Phipps house was purchased the year before and was 
used for a time as the International House, then the 
Honors House and is now the Community Outreach 
Center. In 1995, a home on the west side of Camden 
Avenue was purchased as a Faculty Development 
House. A home on the corner of Loblolly Lane was 
purchased in 1989 and was renovated in 1994 to 
become the new Honors House. A home on Camden 
Avenue purchased in 1994 later became the new home 
for the Modern Languages Department. 48 

In 1993, a private home directly across Camden 


Avenue from Holloway Hall was purchased to become 
the new home for the president. The old home was to 
be torn down to make room for the new Commons , 
and the state had long since stopped building new 
homes for university presidents. The purchase price was 
$400,000, but the renovations cost more than 
$500,000. 49 

A third project was construction of a new Alumni 
House on land next to the new president’s home. The 
Alumni Association began discussing plans in January 
1985 to buy a home and convert it into an Alumni 
House for graduates. 50 That plan never materialized; 
however, and in the mid-90s, Gilbert used auxiliary 
reserve monies to buy two properties for $300,000 and 
the houses on them were demolished. Bob Gearhart, 
director of institutional advancement, was responsible 
for raising $600,000 for construction. Early on, he 
reported to President Bellavance that he raised 
$200,000 in alumni giving, but when the plans came in 
for the building it was going to cost $1.5 million. Plans 
were then cut back by $850,000, but eventually the 
cost reached $1.2 million. The $200,000 raised by the 
alumni paid the architects fees, but the remainder came 
out of the auxiliary reserves. 51 

Dormitory renovation projects took $300,000 to 
$400,000, and the rental, sewer installation and 
boardwalk construction for the “trailer village” cost 
another $500,000. The last of the expenditures was 
perhaps the most controversial, however. That was the 
purchase of statuary to be placed around campus at a 
cost of more than $1 million dollars. 52 The creation of 
sculpture gardens was part of an even larger part of the 
“Gilbert legacy”—the complete makeover of the 
grounds. 

A beginning of the makeover began in 1983 when 
an underground irrigation system was installed in the 
spring and summer on the central campus, the field 
inside the old track, Tawes field and the baseball field. 
The work was done entirely by SSC plumbers Percy 
Lewis and Jimmy White. 53 But while that turned huge 
patches of brown dirt and weeds into lush green grass, 
it was nothing compared to the complete overhaul 
achieved largely by the direction of one person, Les 
Lutz. 

Lutz came to SSC in May 1985 from a position in 
the Conservatory of New York Botanical Garden in the 
Bronx, New York City. Before 1985, he worked and 
interned at the famed Longwood Gardens in Dela¬ 
ware. 54 Gilbert was aware of the Longwood Training 
Program and asked its director to recommend someone 
for Salisbury—the director put Lutz and Gilbert 
together. 
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When Lutz arrived to become assistant director of 
physical plant, he said the campus “was kind of a mess. 
... nothing had really been done in a while. ... deso¬ 
late ... very brown, not irrigated, not particularly 
attractive.” He was given free reign. “I would draw 
things and then—if it was a major development—show 
it to them, they would get back to me with their 
comments,” he said. In 1988, since there were three 
assistant directors of physical plant, Lutz also was made 
director of horticulture. It was Gilberts concept that 
the campus should be attractive but also academically 
accessible. Selling the president on the idea was a bit 
more difficult. To do that, Lutz arranged a trip to 
Longwood Gardens for President and Mrs. Bellavance, 
Joe and Valerie Gilbert, and Dick Yobst. “It opened his 
eyes,” Gilbert said. The group did the full tour of the 
grounds and came back to Salisbury with the idea that 
grounds similar to Longwood was what the campus 
needed. 

The Horticulture Department, under Lutzs direc¬ 
tion, today is responsible for the design, planting, plant 
records and general management of the 118 acres of 
grounds and an extensive collection of interior tropical 
plants. The department also maintains a collection 
nursery for propagation and the growing of rare and 
unusual plants. 55 In 1985 there were only 10 to 12 
student-employees working on the grounds. By 1998 
that number had grown to 35 and approximately 40 in 
the summer. The department takes care of the campus 
grounds, satellite properties, the athletic complex and 
the recycling program. Several students have gone on to 
the Longwood Training Program. 56 

Apart from care for the grounds and planting 
shrubbery, trees and flowers, one of Lutz’ first major 
projects was, unintentionally, a recreation of an earlier 
campus landmark—the pergola. When state planners 
designed the Guerrieri Center they had a landscape 
architect, as part of the project, design the area. They 
then gave those drawings to Lutz. It looked much like 
Red Square in front of Caruthers Hall, with “large 
brick vases, raised planters and trees—a desolate kind 
of space.” Lutz designed a pergola instead. 

“I gave it to Joe and he took it to the president,” 

Lutz said. “He actually asked me to come in and help 
present it, and I was scared to death. Dr. Bellavance 
asked a lot of very pointed questions that day and I was 
definitely shaken when I walked out .... I thought it 
was a long shot when I drew it. I felt there’s just no 
way ...” 57 But Bellavance did like the idea. Gilbert 
promoted it as a link from Devilbiss Hall to the 
Guerrieri incorporate Center and a way to hide the 
parking lot from that part of the campus. Bellavance 
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suggested a few changes that Lutz incorporated. The 
original design called for square cypress columns, which 
were to be left natural. Bellavance said he liked the 
columns but felt it would be better to pick up the look 
of formality of the Holloway Hall columns. 58 The 
finished product looked remarkably like the first 
pergola, which stood just south of Holloway Hall in the 
1930s and 1940s. The Octoberfest celebration was 
chosen as its official opening in 1990. 

In one of many informal talking/planning sessions 
with Gilbert and Bellavance, Lutz suggested they 
develop the campus grounds as an arboretum, a 
collection of trees and shrubs. Gilbert and Bellavance 
thought it was a wonderful idea. To get recognition 
from the American Association of Botanical Gardens 
and Arboretums, it was necessary to meet certain 
criteria, including cataloging the collections, providing 
some kind of visual orientation maps or brochures and 
having a mission statement. Lutz wrote the statement 
and sent it to the president and Gilbert for their 
comments and approval. 59 The arboretum mission 
statement calls for the collection and display of plants 
for the purpose of “providing an attractive landscape 
setting, conducive to learning, that demonstrates the 
diversity of the plant kingdom.” Special such collec¬ 
tions were developed in areas of the campus—the north 
courtyard of Holloway Hall, the area surrounding 
Fulton Hall, the area east of the pergola. Around the 
pergola were 26 species and cultivars, water plants in 
containers and summer annuals in hanging baskets. 
Collections were labeled with brass accession labels. 60 

In deciding how to screen the back yard of the 
Honors House from the parking lot/loading dock of 
the Alumni House, Lutz suggested a walled garden. 

The first plan, calling for a brick wall with Japanese tile 
and a pagoda type structure, was elegant but too 
expensive. Just at that point, however, both Bellavance 
and Gilbert resigned and the project was abandoned. 
Later, Dr. Tony Whall asked Lutz to teach a class on 
Japanese garden design and build a simpler garden in 
conjunction with that course, and in that way, a 
Japanese garden was added to the campus. 61 

Acquiring a sculpture collection was, according to 
Galleries Director Ken Basile, also a Bellavance-Gilbert 
plan. While Basile favored more abstract art, Bellavance 
and Gilbert favored a traditional style, and they kept a 
firm hand on the project from the beginning. “I didn’t 
sneeze without them knowing it,” Basile said. He was 
responsible for the academic end, but “they were very 
businesslike on what they wanted.” 62 According to 
Gilbert, Bellavance said, “I don’t want any Great God 
Pans [see below] on this campus. ... There’s not going 
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to be anything abstract on this campus. I want figura¬ 
tive sculpture.” 63 

In 1994, soon after he became director of the 
Galleries, Basile and Gilbert traveled to New York and 
met with three galleries’ curators. Based on the infor¬ 
mation they gathered they wrote a proposal and 
presented it to Bellavance. He had two questions: “Is it 
figurative?” and “How much will it cost?” Gilbert told 
him $2.5 million, to which Bellavance exclaimed, “J— 
C—!!! Where are you going to get it?” The answer was 
the auxiliary reserves, to which Bellavance asked, “How 
will you justify spending that?” Gilberts answer was 
that this was for students. It would be like a visit to a 
museum every time they walked around campus. 
Bellavance was still not completely convinced, but 
agreed to begin with a spot near the Gallery in Fulton 
Hall. The first purchase was a pair of bronze wildcats, 
followed soon after by the rutting bucks, bought for 
$75,000. Both were by William and David Turner, and 
after that Bellavance never questioned the project. 
Despite that, Gilbert admitted many faculty were angry 
and objected. 64 Later, artists actually started giving the 
University objects and others donated private funds to 
make purchases. Other pieces came as long-term loans. 

The pieces represent primarily American sculpture 
from its beginnings in the mid-1800s to the present. 
“But of more basic importance,” an observer wrote, 
“they present ideas relating to education and behavior 
that with time should make a subtle but salutary 
impression on the young people who spend some of 
their best years on this beautiful campus.” 65 

Included in the pieces acquired and exhibited 
around campus is a Bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson by 
Daniel Chester French in the Honors House, a Walking 
Henry David Thoreau by Jo Davidson in the pine 
woods near Guerrieri Center, Brotherly Love by George 
Gray Barnard in the Perdue School garden and Dark 
Harmony by Dorothy Dehner outside Fulton Hall. 66 
The College also acquired a head of Pierre de Wissant by 
August Rodin, Wounded Comrade by Carl Akeley, 
Panther of India by Antoine-Louie Borge, Rocket 
Thrower by Donald De Lue (centerpiece for the 1964 
World s Fair) and Prodigal Son by Leonard Buskin. In 
the last year and half of Bellavance s tenure and illness, 
Gilbert authorized over $ 1 million on art sculpture. 67 
Still, art bought for $1 million was, by the end of the 
1990s, worth at least $3 million and continues to 
appreciate in value. 68 

This was not always a popular program, particularly 
with the faculty. Part of the reason was that the philoso¬ 
phy behind the collecting, as well as the financing 
methods, was not clearly communicated. In late spring 


of 1995, the local newspaper, The Daily Times, carried a 
story about the sculptures, citing “an anonymous 
source” referencing the cost of some recently purchased 
pieces. The reporter had not checked the source, and 
Baltimore papers refused to carry the story, 69 but a 
faculty member was outraged by the story in The Daily 
Times. The implication was that money, which could 
have been used to improve and upgrade science labs, 
for example, was being spent instead, foolishly, on 
sculpture. Moreover, it was suggested that the president 
was not aware of the spending. The faculty member 
notified his dean and put the issue on the agenda of the 
Faculty Forums last meeting of the year. Meanwhile, 
the dean reported the problem to Vice President Butler 
and Vice President Pusey, who, in turn, informed 
Bellavance. 

While the president approved of the program and 
the educational value of the collection from the very 
beginning, there apparently was considerable consterna¬ 
tion that Bellavance was not told in advance of several 
expensive purchases. Nor had it been made clear 
publicly that only auxiliary funds were used to make 
purchases. Gilbert prepared a statement of explanation 
for the president to present to the Faculty Forum and 
the issue simply faded. 70 

The final part of the Gilbert legacy was the design of 
the Commons building. The first time Gilbert worked 
on architectural plans was for the renovation of 
Holloway Hall. He was the campus coordinator dealing 
with the Department of General Services and the Board 
of Trustees. When an architect was hired, Gilbert was 
one of those who discussed daily details of what was 
needed. 71 Gilbert played a similar role in the planning 
of the new Commons. Through his efforts a number of 
“alternate” details were written into the plan. The 
original bond bill was sold for $18 million, but the 
“wish list” of “alternates” brought the cost to $21 
million. Some of that was provided by state funds, but 
auxiliary reserve funds also paid for furnishings for the 
bookstore and other areas of the Commons. 72 The 
resulting structure was, in the words of many, stunning. 

A student writing in The Flyer about her first visit to 
the new building in fall 1997, described “... the 
clackety-clack of footsteps on marble, sunlight pouring 
through immense windows and staircases curving 
gracefully into landings overlooking the golden statue 
of Diana are reminiscent of childhood field trips to the 
Smithsonian, Gone With the Wind or that one room in 
Grandmas house that you were never allowed to 
enter.” 73 The reference to Diana was another of the 
sculpture pieces Basile and Gilbert obtained. This new 
Diana was a genuine work of Augustus St. Gaudens, 
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one of only 10 in the world/ 4 and put the poor plaster 
Diana of past years to shame. In the corridor connect¬ 
ing the Commons to the Guerrieri Center, named the 
Link, is another display of smaller pieces of sculpture. 
The pieces create a history of beaux arts in America. 

A Matter of Taste 

For most of Salisbury’s history the Fall Convocation 
set the tone for the year to come. Dr. Nayland Page 
delivered the Fall Convocation speech in 1984, and his 
comments at that time reflected the direction of the 
College, not only in academics, but also in the broader 
experiences of college life. Page said: 

“...,We have the largest enrollment we have 
ever had, and we are not plagued with 
declining numbers as are some of our sister 
institutions. Our dormitories are full with a 
long waiting list. ... None of the other state 
colleges even approaches our capabilities in 
this area. ... [Moreover] we have the largest 
complement of full-time and part-time 
faculty we have ever had, thanks to an 
administration dedicated to bringing down 
student-teacher ratios to educationally 
defensible numbers. This has been done, I 
must hasten to add, with precious little help 
from Annapolis. Our campus has never 
been more beautiful and in better repair 
than it is today, thanks to dedicated indi¬ 
viduals who realize that learning can take 
place better in attractive surroundings than 
in those that are merely adequate. This 
year ... also ... we undertake in earnest an 
intensive self-study of all aspects of life 
here ... This year is special ... also because 
of the number and quality of extracurricular 
and co-curricular activities that will occur, 
an almost staggering number when com¬ 
pared to only a few years ago. Our academic 
departments are offering this year a wealth 
of out-of-class presentations to our students, 
and most of these offerings will be open to 
the Salisbury community. Our College 
Center Programming Board, long known 
for its creative use of funds at its disposal, 
has provided for us an impressive array of 
activities this year. ... Many of these events 
will be centered on the international nature 
of our world today with special emphasis on 
Latin America.. ..” 75 

In truth, throughout the 1980s and early 1990s, 
cultural programming was an integral part of the 
Salisbury State s student s life. When Dr. Polly Stewart 
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delivered the Fall Convocation address in 1985 she told 
freshmen, “As beginning college students, you may be 
under the impression that you have come here to be 
provided with answers. But a liberal arts college 
provides more questions than it does answers. ...” 76 The 
Middle States Self Study in 1995 reported, “The faculty 
as a body use cultural events integrated around particu¬ 
lar themes to supplement the curriculum. Examples 
include the Year of China, Man and Nature, Thoreau, 
the Culture of Work, the First Amendment, the 
Sixties,. ...” 77 

The program of cultural affairs in fall 1980 included 
eight international films; three art exhibits in the gallery 
on the second floor of Blackwell Library featuring 
prints from a Washington, D.C., gallery and faculty 
and student shows; five cultural and lecture programs 
offered at 8 p.m. by an author, an NBC anchor, a 
comic and a musician. 78 By contrast, in 1995 the list of 
events included: 

1. Art exhibits on Latin American art, satellite imagery, 
a MASCO Collection of American art, and a faculty 
art exhibition. 

2. Concerts—the Juilliard Series of classical piano 
performances, Mosaic String Quartet, New York 
Percussion Quartet, Wind Sinfonia, Chamber Choir, 
a classical guitarist and a faculty recital. 

3. Poetry readings by visiting poets. 

4. Trips to the Metropolitan Opera in New York; a 
performance of Macbeth in Washington, D.C.; 
National Gallery of Art; the Renaissance Festival and 
to an Baltimore Orioles baseball game 79 

Increasingly, programs brought distinguished people 
and unusual presentations to the campus from across 
the nation and the world, such as a lecture by a Russian 
clown on the history of clowning in pantomime and 
comedy acting in November 1984. Formerly the 
director and producer of the Moscow State Circus, he 
was the artistic director of Moscow Clown Pantomime 
Theatre at the time. 80 Speakers at commencement and 
convocations included figures such as Dr. Kenneth P. 
Mortimer, vice president and vice provost of Penn State 
University and author of Involvement in Learning, Dr. 
Leon Botstein, president of Bard College; Dr. Max 
Kaplan, professor emeritus and famed author; A. 
Thomas Young, president and CEO of Martin Marietta 
Corporation; Maryland Sen. Paul Sarbanes; and 
Thomas W. Horton, author and environmentalist. 

Each school sponsored lecture series relating to the 
needs and interests of department faculty and students 
in the school. The Perdue School developed a Great 
Leader Lecture Series in 1987-88 with John C. 
Bierwirth, chair of the board and CEO of Grumman 
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Corporation, as the first speaker. 81 Business leaders 
from all over the nation were brought on campus to 
speak to and with students and community leaders. 

The School of Education sponsored the Riall Lecture 
Series. In addition, the Cultural Events Committee 
developed a lecture series. The 1994 series, for example, 
included seven major lectures built around the theme 
of “Preparing for Life in the 21 st Century.” Topics 
ranged from “The Global Economy in the 21 st Cen¬ 
tury,” to “Religion and the Renewal of American 
Democracy” to “Clintons ‘Just Say No’ to Poverty and 
Communitarianism.” 82 

Departments and the Cultural Events Committee 
often co-sponsored programs. The 1995 International 
Film Series, coordinated with an English Department 
course titled “Film and Society” was one such program. 
The film series took “... a historical approach in its 
treatment of women and minorities and such issues as 
celebrity, censorship and violence.” Lecture titles 
included ‘Reel Women Pioneers of the Cinema: 1896- 
Present,” Hollywood Censorship and the Catholic 
Legion of Decency” and “Keaton, Trains and the Social 
Geometry,” among others. 

If there were a key figure in this part of Salisbury’s 
transformation, it was Director of University Center 
Dave Ganoe. In his “heyday,” Ganoe spent $100,000 
plus annually for several years. Ganoe said Bellavance 
told him personally that he wanted a cultural events 
program of increased quality and told Gilbert to see to 
it that it was funded. The actual budget stayed about 
the same, sometimes $50,000, but usually hovering 
around $15,000; Gilbert came up with the extra, as it 
was needed. One advantage for a few years right after 
moving in to the Guerrieri Center was the fact that the 
budgeted amount for maintenance was not needed in a 
new building, and this gave Ganoe some extra funding 
to use. As the building aged, however, it took more of 
the operating funds for the building. At the same time, 
Bellavance was pushing for a more comprehensive 
cultural events program and the additional funds came 
from Vice President Gilbert. 83 

One of Ganoe’s contributions was the “theme year 
cultural program.” The first of these was in 1984-85, 
the year of Latin America, to which Page alluded. 

Ganoe began planning for a speakers’ series by asking 
John Knowles, professor of Spanish, for a list of 
suggested speakers. All the “hot writers” at the time 
were coming from South America. Knowles suggested 
that Ganoe ask the American interpreter for Carlos 
Fuentos. Fuentes was Mexico’s leading novelist and 
critic at the time. The interpreter wasn’t interested in 
speaking at Salisbury so Ganoe decided to ask Fuentes 


himself, who, at the time, was a visiting professor in St. 
Louis, MO. 

Ganoe wrote with an invitation and followed up the 
letter with a phone call to Fuentes’ secretary. To make 
certain the secretary remembered Ganoe and Salisbury’s 
offer, he wired her a dozen roses, hoping it might result 
in his letter going to the top of the large pile of offers. 
Perhaps it did, because soon after, Fuentes telephoned 
Ganoe. Ganoe laid out a proposal, stressing that 
Fuentes would be the “kick-off” to a year-long series of 
art exhibits, films, speakers and other events. Fuentes 
was invited for a three-day visit, delivering not only a 
major nighttime address, but also meetings with classes 
and small groups. When Fuentes agreed to come only if 
it could be on a certain night, Ganoe convinced the 
director of theatre to change the scheduled opening 
night to accommodate Fuentes! 84 After his address, 
Fuentes was given an Honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters by Salisbury State College. 85 The fee for his 
three-day visit was $4,000. Some faculty reeled at that 
cost, but the year’s program was a great success. 86 

Two years later, Ganoe followed up with the Year of 
China Series. It was described as “the most comprehen¬ 
sive cultural events program ever presented at Salisbury 
State College ... ‘China: Tradition and Transforma¬ 
tion’.” It included programs of dance, drama, language 
and films. 87 In May 1987, both Lieutenant Governor 
of Delaware, S. B. Woo and Morton J. Holbrook of the 
Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
delivered speeches. 88 But the real highlight was a 
College-sponsored trip to China in the summer 1986. 
The History Department was the official sponsor, and 
History Professor Dr. Melvin Ang and Mrs. Ang led the 
23-day study tour to Beijing, the Great Wall, Temple of 
Heaven, Shanghai, Hong Kong and other cities. 89 

Two other examples of theme years were the 1993- 
94 program, “Flashbacks: A Retrospective of the 1960s” 
and the 1996-97 program on “Myth and the American 
West.” The 1960s series was designed to reexamine the 
movements of the ’60s and the political and cultural 
legacy of the decade. Both offered lectures, films, panel 
discussions and concerts, though not on the scale of the 
China year program. 90 

In relation to all these programs, the College repeat¬ 
edly brought “big-name” speakers to campus. These 
included Jane Goodall, naturalist; Connie Stetson, 
writer on pioneer American women; and Gloria 
Steinem, feminist activist. 

The Salisbury State Art Gallery evolved through the 
1970s and 1980s. From the early 1970s until 1992, 
Professor Ursula Ehrhardt was the major force in the 
growth and development of an art gallery on Salisbury’s 
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campus. Ehrhardt came to Salisbury in 1971 to teach 
“Art History and Appreciation” to run the Gallery, then 
located in the Great Hall of Holloway Hall. Kent 
Kimmel was the director for two years prior to her 
arrival, and a complete schedule already was set for her 
first year. After the first year, she did the schedules, 
most being one or two person shows. Ehrhardt worked 
closely with the Baltimore Art Museum, which was 
then circulating traveling shows based on their collec¬ 
tion. There was no mission statement, not even an 
understood mission statement—just “fill the space.” 
After two years, Ehrhardt stepped down as director to 
return to graduate school. In the interim, Dave Ganoe 
was first put in charge for a few years, then artist John 
Cleary was asked to fill the position for about seven 
years. 91 

Ehrhardt s second tenure began in 1984 and by then 
two changes occurred. The Gallery moved to the 
second floor of Blackwell Library, and there was a 
clearer idea of what was wanted—a university facility 
but one also accessible to the community, with exhibi¬ 
tions and related educational outreach programs for 
students and the wider community. Ehrhardt began to 
bring in as wide a range of exhibitions (in terms of 
media) as possible and supplemented them with gallery 
talks, talks by curators, panel discussions, slide lectures, 
film series, workshops, demonstrations of technical 
processes and talks by artists. “It was,” she said, “abso¬ 
lutely cutting edge at the time. Very few university 
galleries did that. Not even College Park did that.” 
There was no oversight committee because basically, 
she said, “... no one really cared that much and so I 
had tremendous freedom. And I tried to use that 
freedom wisely.” There was a considerable amount of 
money available, indirectly, through the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Ehrhardt s annual budget was 
anywhere from $12,000 to $14,000. Sometimes grants 
from local organizations, such as the Wicomico Arts 
Council, supplemented that budget with one to three 
thousand dollars more. Press releases went out every 
three weeks. 

Student guards were subsidized through the Work 
Study Program. But the budget paid for exhibitions, 
transportation, a docent who did gallery talks and one 
to assist with installation. The gallery was open the 
entire semester except during the winter term. Amaz¬ 
ingly, there were no “down days.” A show closed on 
Friday, was taken down and put up that same afternoon 
or night. If the exhibit was a difficult one to assemble 
and dismantle quickly, she would schedule it to open 
after a holiday so they could have the extra day. During 
all this period as director, Ehrhardt was given only three 
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hours (one course) release time. Through the NEA, 
Salisbury was able to schedule exhibits from other 
universities and museums all over the nation. 92 

Some years Ehrhardt chose to focus the exhibits on 
architecture, others on sculpture, others on some other 
genre. The guiding question for her she said was, “If 
the ideal student came to every show every year for four 
years, what range of experiences would they have?” The 
shows always were directed toward expanding the 
educational experience of the students. In the architec¬ 
tural theme year, for example, Ehrhardt scheduled an 
exhibit on architecture and contemporary prints, 
showed a film on post-modern architecture followed by 
a panel of local architects responding to the film, 
followed with a show “350 Years of Architecture in 
Maryland. 93 That show originally was part of a larger 
show organized by the Art Gallery at University of 
Maryland College Park to commemorate the 350 th 
anniversary of the founding of the state. 94 The variety 
of activities was aimed at the involvement of several 
departments and majors. 

In 1987, an exhibit of screen prints by Andy Warhol, 
Gary Indiana and Roy Liechtenstein titled, “A Decade 
of British and American Screen Prints: 1967-1977,” 
was combined with a workshop by Kimmel and Dean 
Peterson on the screen printing process. The free 
workshop was open to the public of high school age 
and older. The Southern Arts Federation with the help 
of a grant from the NEA and the Maryland State Arts 
Council was circulating the exhibit nationally. 95 

In the mid-1980s, Salisbury State College was 
informed by the Maryland State Arts Council that 
money was available for certain state institutions to buy 
or commission works of sculpture from major artists, to 
be exhibited in public places. Salisbury commissioned 
internationally famous sculptress Alice Acock to 
produce a large piece of art. The concept Acock 
presented to Salisbury States committee, appointed for 
the purpose, was for a large steel figure to be named 
The Great God Pan. She presented a slide lecture about 
what she was going to do and showed the Maryland 
Arts Council and Salisbury s committee a model. 

Some at Salisbury objected from the very beginning 
of the project. The Philosophy Department, Ehrhardt 
said, was especially hostile. The finished Great God Pan 
really brought strong objections. First, Acock did not 
come to SSC to assemble the piece herself. The man 
who did assemble it had not really been part of the 
project from the beginning. Second, instead of stainless 
steel that many expected, it was iron that would rust 
unless painted, and the paint was battleship gray. Third, 
it had no moving parts, as promised. 96 Some thought it 
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resembled an old abandoned wheat thresher! Others 
thought it was a broken satellite dish! Few people liked 
it, including the president. It was, admits Ehrhardt, not 
one of Acock’s best works. Nonetheless, the state paid 
several thousand dollars for it. It stood for some time 
on the grassy area between Potomac Hall and the 
highway. At Halloween students decorated it with toilet 
paper, an act which some thought actually improved it. 
In fall 1986, Francis Fleming reported to the Board of 
Visitors (who did their own grumbling) that "... the 
Great God Pan was painted, which was an improve¬ 
ment.” 97 

Because of the ridicule and criticisms, someone in 
the College administration finally told Ehrhardt that 
soon, “It would never see the light of day.” 98 The 
redesigning of the parking lot in front of Maggs Center 
provided the excuse to dismantle the Great God Pan , 
even though the grassy area where it sat was not 
actually incorporated into the parking lot. Trees were 
planted where it had stood, and the pieces were stored 
under the bleachers on the athletic playing field on 
Wayne Street. Then, Ehrhardt was told, quite by 
chance one day a junk dealer drove by, saw a pile of 
metal under the bleachers and took it away. Only too 
late, it was said, was it realized that the Great God Pan 
was “accidentally, allegedly tragically, picked up as 
junk.” 99 Perhaps the real tragedy was that it was not 
returned to the Maryland Arts Council who either 
could have sold it or given it to another state agency. 

When Fulton Hall was being planned, Ehrhardt was 
asked to consult on the design and function of a space 
to be used for an art gallery. She suggested three things 
should be done: one, hire a full-time director; two, 
focus on contemporary art; and three, cultivate a 
network with college and university curators/directors 
in Baltimore, D.C., Philadelphia and regional arts 
institutions, such as county art agencies. She also 
submitted suggestions regarding the size of the Gallery. 
The administration seemed, in her words, “... some¬ 
what afraid of the phrase contemporary art” and 
rejected her suggestions for the focus of the new gallery. 
Ehrhardt resigned effective at the end of the 1990-91 
academic year, 100 and Bellavance asked Dr. Butler to 
serve as interim director. He, in turn, asked Dr. Flo¬ 
rence Pritchard to work with Ehrhardt and the Art 
Department in the transition while a national search 
could be conducted. 101 Instead, the president turned to 
an in-house candidate, Ken Basile. Basile had experi¬ 
ence with the Ward Museum and in managerial 
positions in the campus public radio station. Bellavance 
made it known that he wanted “stability and visibility” 
in the new Gallery, said Butler. 


Therefore, in 1993 Basile was appointed director, 
and the Art Department was no longer to be in charge 
of the new Gallery. Ehrhardt s budget of $25,000 
ballooned to $125,000, then to $225,000, and eventu¬ 
ally $300,000. Much of this came from the auxiliary 
reserves controlled by Gilbert. 102 In 1998, following 
Ganoes retirement, Basile also became director of 
cultural programming. 

Basile worked closely with Dave Ganoe and Joe 
Gilbert in acquiring and exhibiting works of art. When 
the Guerrieri University Center was built, it was 
Ganoes insistence that it include a small gallery space. 

It came to be known as the Atrium Gallery and Ganoe, 
for some years, hired one person to coordinate the 
shows and the mechanics of keeping it open to the 
campus community as well as the public. A promo¬ 
tional brochure in the mid-1990s described it as 
presenting “... a wide range of exhibits but [focusing] 
on one-person shows and shows featuring artists who 
work in similar media. ... Student exhibits and Univer¬ 
sity-related art sales also are offered.” 103 Following 
Ganoe s departure from the University, the Atrium 
Gallery also came under Basiles direction. 

Basile worked on the Salisbury campus from 1977 to 
the fall 1986 at the Ward Foundation. He then left to 
take a position in museum management in New York 
but returned in fall 1987 seeking a position on the 
Salisbury State campus. President Bellavance hired him 
to work in development and promotion to help 
establish the public radio station WSCL. In moving 
him around campus, Basile believes there was a 
“method in the madness.” Bellavance wanted to give 
the community and SSU extra auxiliary programs. He 
gave the community a public radio station, a symphony 
and lecture series, said Basile. In the Gallery, Bellavance 
wanted to create an arts center for the region, with 
Gallery facilities available to everyone. “It had been 
administered by the Art Department, not by a museum 
person; there’s a big difference. He [Bellavance] wanted 
to make it more than just art—to explore various 
disciplines as much as he could. For example, there is a 
collection of [artifact/historical type] scientific materials 
in the Henson School that should be used and made 
available for all students to learn from,” he said. 

Before Bellavance died, he had Basile travel across 
the nation to look at exhibits and ways of exhibiting 
materials and objects in developing interactive educa¬ 
tional exhibits or programs to be built in the new 
science hall. Although that stopped when he died, he 
adopted the concept that the whole campus/University 
should be an educational experience, not just the 
classroom. 104 
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As director, Basile asserted . our main mission is 
to provide exhibitions that augment the academic 
programs at SSU; we are also concerned with providing 
exhibits that add to the quality of life in this region.” In 
spring 1995, an Art and Flowers Show appealed to 
community garden clubs and flower fanciers. Seminars 
were conducted on Bonsai culture, gardening tech¬ 
niques, films on gardening and flower arranging, and 
complementary Gallery exhibits. In 1995-96 the plan 
was to provide “... greater depth in the exhibition 
activities of the Galleries.” He started a “members only” 
activity in the Guerrieri University Center, each 
focusing on a different work of art from the University’s 
collections, with a plan to have the artist or a scholar 
talk about the featured art... .We encourage the 
regional and academic community to participate in the 
activities of the Galleries by becoming members.” 105 

In fall 1995, the Fulton Hall Gallery collaborated 
with the owner of a local furniture store to present an 
exhibition of Western painting, bronze sculptures and 
Native American artifacts. Paintings and sculptures by 
Remington, Russell, Fraser, Bama and Miller were 
exhibited. The Chair and CEO of Masco Corporation, 
makers of several well-known brands of furniture sold 
by the local family, owned this Masco Collection. Parts 
of the collection were shown in Washington, D.C., 

New York, and Detroit. A special voice recital was 
presented by the SSU Music Department at the end of 
the exhibit, featuring Western music of Aaron Copland 
and dramatizations by Theatre Director Paul Pfeiffer. 106 
This was, indeed, quite different from the Ehrhardt’s 
more restricted policy that the Gallery mission was to 
focus primarily on the Salisbury State student body and 
art education. 

Basile also worked closely with Gilbert and Ganoe 
on the sculpture collection and the Ansel Adams 
photographic print collection. About the same time the 
sculpture project began, Basile also was told to begin 
purchasing a collection of landscape photograph prints 
by famed Ansel Adams. Adams’ widow was living in 
California at the time and expressed a willingness to 
discuss the sale of some of the prints. Gilbert and Basile 
flew to California and joined Mrs. Adams in celebrat¬ 
ing her 92nd birthday. When they left, she agreed to 
donate 20 photographs, a major collection, including 
his first photograph. The show, which went on exhibit 
in the Gallery’ was, said Basile, “... a better show than 
[the Ansel Adams] show at the National Gallery.” 107 
Other purchased photograph collections include the 
works of Paul Strand and Edward Weston. 

The three again collaborated on one particular 
sculpture acquisition and pulled off something of a 


coup. Bellavance, Basile and Gilbert met with sculptor 
Bart Walters in hopes of acquiring one of his works. 
What they got was Contemplation , a bronze figure of a 
chimpanzee, and it was put on display in the Honors 
House. Walter had done the original of this figure some 
years before for naturalist Jane Goodall. Shortly after 
Salisbury acquired one of the few copies of this piece, 
Goodall was about to be awarded in Washington, D.C., 
the National Geographic Society’s Hubbard Award for 
research. Two days before the award ceremony, officials 
realized they needed a sculpture for the ceremony, and 
Goodall’s was in London. Walter informed them that 
SSU had a copy only a few miles from D.C.; they 
called and asked to borrow it. Basile consented on the 
condition that SSU’s ownership would be acknowl¬ 
edged. Basile put the statue in a car and drove it to 
D.C. In the rush, Gilbert was not told of the loan. 

The next morning, Gilbert stopped by the Honors 
House to take another look at Contemplation. To his 
horror he discovered it was not there. Since Ganoe and 
Gilbert were often playing practical jokes on each other, 
Ganoe was called. But Ganoe didn’t know anything 
about it either. Panic set in. The police were called. 
Basile was called to report the “theft” to him, and he 
told them exactly where the statue was. As a result of all 
this, however, Ganoe contacted Jane Goodall, thinking 
that as a friend of Walter’s and in recognition of the 
loan of the figure for her ceremony, perhaps she would 
come to SSU to speak. She not only consented, but 
instead of the normal speaking fee of $25,000, she 
agreed to appear for $10,000. Goodall even stayed on 
campus for four days, speaking with students, teaching 
a class and delivering a major public address. In 
recognition of her contributions, SSU gave her an 
honorary degree. 108 

The winner of the 1990 Ted Turner Fellowship for a 
work of fiction offering positive solutions to global 
problems was a novel called Ishmael by Daniel Quinn. 
In promotions, the book was described as “... a 
Socratic journey exploring the most challenging 
problem humankind has ever faced: How to save the 
world from ourselves.” It caught the attention of Ganoe 
and others at SSU; they went back to Bart Walter and 
commissioned him to produce another work of art, a 
great ape to be called Ishmael. Following the dedication 
of the statue, the Spring Literary Series in 1996 pre¬ 
sented a lecture by Daniel Quinn on “Ishmael’s Life in 
Art and Literature,” based on his novel. In the lecture, 
Quinn spoke about Ishmael’s “posthumous” life, 
memorialized in countless drawings, paintings, sculp¬ 
tures, stories, plays and even a student video. 109 

The new approach—that the whole campus should 
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become a gallery—was challenged on at least one 
occasion. A series of pen and ink prints based on 
Melville’s Moby Dick was acquired. Basile contacted a 
professor in the English Department with the sugges¬ 
tion that perhaps they might be displayed in the 
corridor near the English/history/psychology faculty 
offices. The professor apparently agreed and the prints, 
which featured frontal male nudity among other 
subjects, were hung. A maelstrom followed! Some 
faculty members found the prints offensive, but 
objected especially to the fact that apparently no one 
had been consulted other than the one professor. Dr. 
Polly Stewart, in a self-appointed role of mediator, 
summed up the objections in an e-mail to Basile, with 
copies going to the entire faculty. She pointed out that 
one objecting professor "... was outraged that the only 
person who had any say in the hanging of the Moby 
Dick art was the Moby Dick guy, however logical that 
move might have seemed from your perspective when 
you approached Jack W—with the offer. Everyone on 
the hall has to live with the art that gets hung. ... one 
thing [the objector] said is that art should be in a 
gallery or museum, not in a workplace. ...” no Shortly 
thereafter, the prints were removed. 

The rapid acquisition of so much and so many types 
of art generated a growing resentment, especially 
among faculty. The sciences, Basile said, were really 
angry, thinking money going for art could be better 
spent on academic uses. The Art Department, which 
was not consulted nor involved, was critical. Others 
suspected conspiracies and questioned the choices of 
art, speakers and cultural programming. About the time 
of Bellavances illness and subsequent death, therefore, 
the collecting stopped. New President Bill Merwin 
supported the Bellavance vision of the entire University 
being accessible as an arts center for the region, Basile 
said, but the financing was not there. 111 

One of Dave Ganoe s interests was classical music, 
and in 1982 with the encouragement of the president, 
he initiated the Peabody Concert Series. Its purpose was 
to provide a “consistent quality of classical music with 
variety” to supplement the educational experience. 112 
The College Center and Faculty Cultural Events Com¬ 
mittee co-sponsored the events. The variety and quality 
of artists was impressive. Several programs were pre¬ 
sented each semester; for example, three were in the fall 
of 1983 and four in the spring. The first of the year was 
the Brass Menagerie. Tickets were sold to the public for 
$3 each, but students, faculty and staff were admitted 
free. 113 Other programs featured such varied artists as 
harpsichordists, lyric coloraturas and classical guitarists. 

Perhaps one of the most significant developments in 


the cultural makeover of Salisbury State was the birth 
of the symphony in 1985. This is not to say the 
symphony was new to Salisbury at that time. In truth, 
the Eastern Shore Symphony Society began sponsoring 
classical music concerts in association with the Balti¬ 
more Symphony Orchestra in 1956 and continued to 
do so into 1986-87. 114 Again, Bellavances hand was 
much in evidence in this venture. 

In 1985, Dr. Thomas Elliot was hired as the new 
chair of the Music Department and was frankly a bit 
shocked that an orchestra was not part of the curricu¬ 
lum as it had been at SUNY Pottsdam from where 
Elliot had come. At SUNY Pottsdam the orchestra 
didn’t cost money, they made money. 115 One of Elliot’s 
first meetings was with Charlie Smith and Robin 
Cockey. Smith was professor of music and leader of the 
Band at Salisbury; Cockey was a local lawyer, but also a 
talented violinist. “Both of them said we really want to 
have an orchestra,” Elliot said. “We’ve tried before, but 
they haven’t succeeded. With you at the chair, and the 
University as the seat, maybe it could succeed. We 
haven’t had that combination before.” Elliot didn’t 
think he could begin to actually start looking for 
members without the support of the president. “I 
needed to know what he thought about the idea. He 
was warmly enthusiastic for it. He wasn’t sure how I 
was going to do it, and neither was I, but he thought it 
was a great idea,” Elliot said. 116 

Elliot began looking for musicians. One person 
suggested another. Some came from Easton, others 
from Salisbury, from Virginia’s Eastern Shore, Ocean 
City, Cambridge, Dover and southern Delaware. 
Twenty-five musicians soon responded to his invitation, 
and by December 1986, there were about 50 members, 
both professional and amateur. 117 In 1987, their 
number swelled to 62. They came from the widest kind 
of background, “... a lawyer on first violin, a nurse on 
the oboe, a local physician on viola, a [UMES] profes¬ 
sor on flute, a school teacher on trumpet, and the 
operator of a recycling plant for crab shells on cello.” 
Several members were high school band directors. Their 
ages ranged from the late 70s to teens. 118 The biggest 
problem, of course, was how to pay for it. Audrey 
Stewart, former assistant dean of women at SSC, 
hosted a luncheon of a group that became the “Friends 
of the Symphony.” They wrote out a check that day for 
$800, and Elliot had his nest egg. 119 Later, funding 
came from the Salisbury State Foundation, the 
Salisbury Wicomico Arts Council and the Maryland 
State Arts Council. 120 A board of directors was formed 
and fully incorporated as an organization existing 
exclusively for charitable and educational purposes. 
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Elliot worked from the beginning with the Eastern 
Shore Symphony Society and Baltimore Symphony 
Society. The Eastern Shore Symphony Society at the 
time was trying to convince the Baltimore Symphony 
to reduce the price for coming to the Shore to do 
concerts, but also feared that if the price were reduced 
they would not send their first-line players. Elliot said, 
“Our audience was sophisticated enough to know the 
difference and not be happy with that.” 

Elliot wanted to keep the Baltimore orchestra 
coming for a few years as a model. He also wanted to 
be able to hire some professionals to act as either 
section leaders, to fill empty chairs or just support the 
players they did have and enable them to play a better 
quality or more challenging music. (Later, a handful of 
paid player/coaches was hired to teach and fill out the 
sections.) The only real difference between the 
Salisbury Symphony and a regional orchestra, other 
than the money they raise, Elliott explained, is the fact 
Salisbury had to hire on a one-to-one basis. That is, for 
a specific concert, one must hire so many players. 
Regional orchestras give yearly contracts. 121 

The Bellavances continued to be big supporters. 
Elliot noted, “I had gone to him on more than one 
occasion and said I am going to go in the hole on this 
one, but I would like to do it. He would say, ‘Well, go 
ahead and do it, but try to raise the money.' I knew 
what that meant. If I couldn't, he would. And he did. I 
wanted this institution to be the home base of the 
symphony.” 122 Quickly, the symphony began to pick 
up supporters. By the mid-1990s, about 400 people 
usually attended their concerts. The Christmas concert 
drew up to 600; attendance at spring concerts was 
about 400. By 1998 the SSO became the official 
symphony of Ocean City, and the Fourth of July 
concert attracted more than 250,000. The symphony 
also played for the Ocean City Winterfest, and for the 
Worcester County Art Council, and in Caroline 
County. Elliot proudly pointed out a major difference 
in the Salisbury Symphony Orchestra and most other 
symphony orchestras. “When we have an intermis¬ 
sion ... the players ... go out in the audience and there 
they are out there, so when we blink the lights in 
Holloway Hall, it isn’t for the audience, it is for my 
players to please go back to the stage!” he said. 123 

In 1993, the Salisbury Symphony Orchestra was 
honored by the Maryland Citizens for the Arts to open 
the ceremonies at the Art Salute '93 at the Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall in Baltimore. The inviting organization 
explained, “Narrowing the huge field of Maryland arts 
organizations was a most difficult task, but it was 
important to us to show the breadth and high quality 
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of community arts work, and the Salisbury Symphony 
Orchestra at Salisbury State University rose to the 
top.” 124 

The Salisbury Symphony Orchestra has produced 
two CDs, the first The Asbury Concerts . Gifts are 
solicited in categories ranging from $100 to $1,000, 
administered by the SSU Foundation Inc. Special 
tickets, the Gold Pass, sell for $75 and holders of this 
pass can also buy at discounted rate tickets to the 
annual “Savor the Symphony” fundraiser held in 
March. 125 

One of Elliot's proudest additions to the symphony 
family is the creation of the Youth Orchestra, made up 
of students from local area schools. Some faculty think 
it should be in the public schools, Elliot said, but at 
least six college students who cannot play in the big 
symphony but want to play can be in the youth 
orchestra. “I want this to be a part of SSU as much as 
the big orchestra .... There is a very intriguing cycle 
occurring on our campus in orchestra music ... the 
Symphony Orchestra hired a first-rate violinist from 
Baltimore, who wouldn't drive all the way to Salisbury 
to play in the Baltimore Symphony [when it appeared 
here], because while that may be fun they had to turn 
around and drive all the way home. But, if I can say I 
have six students for you to teach when you come— 

Oh, that's different. So, on a Sunday, which is really 
orchestra day at Salisbury State, you can come here in 
the afternoon and hear all kinds of funny sounds. ... 
People giving horn lessons, violin lessons, bass lessons, 
cello lessons. ... All teacher/players who are becoming 
attached to Salisbury by virtue of their ability to earn a 
good income by playing in the Symphony Orchestra 
and teaching. They teach college kids and other youth 
orchestra kids.” These teacher/players come from 
Peabody, the BSO and the Navy Band in Annapolis. 126 

Tom Elliot started with three goals for the Sym¬ 
phony, and those three have continued to guide his 
work. They are to educate, please and give pride. He 
recognized that some would prefer to have the sym¬ 
phony in the civic arena, but he maintains it would 
mean a loss of stability. “In a community like ours this 
institution is a seat of many things, knowledge being 
one, and I think culture is another, and the Orchestra 
belongs here. It belongs to the community just as the 
institution should. ...” 127 

In those dynamic first five years of the Bellavance 
presidency, there was yet another project designed to 
round out the cultural life on the SSC campus. In the 
early 1980s, Bill Thompson resigned as director of the 
Instructional Resources Center and Mark Handley was 
hired as his replacement. In the course of interviewing 
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Handley, Bellavance discovered Handley was involved 
in public radio broadcasting in the past. The president 
confessed he missed a classical music station and asked 
Handley to explore the possibilities of developing one 
at SSC. Handley discovered the College could get 
federal grants since there was no other public radio 
station on the Shore and a frequency was available. 128 

In October 1984, he presented the president with a 
plan and was assigned with Bruce Blanchard, director 
of engineering for the Communications Center, to 
implement the plan. They applied to the FCC for a 
license through the Salisbury State College Foundation. 
It was granted in July 1986. Space for the studios was 
made in Caruthers Hall and an agreement was reached 
with WHYY Channel 64 in Seaford, DE. for tower 
space. The SSC Foundation established a committee to 
serve as the stations first board of directors. 129 In the 
summer of 1986, the University also received a grant of 
$204,700 from the federal government for the radio 
station. 130 Salisbury businessman and friend of the 
College Sam Seidel stepped in to help resolve a problem 
involving the antenna, and then introduced Joseph 
Brechner to the College. Brechner was owner of local 
TV station WMDT-TV and donated $100,000 to be 
used to match a $200,000 federal grant. 131 In January 
1987, a program director was hired and Ken Basile 
returned to Salisbury to take the position of develop¬ 
ment director. 

From the beginning, the station, WSCL, was 
affiliated with National Public Radio and carried the 
programs Morning Edition and All Things Considered. 
They also sought alliance with American Public Radio 
to carry the program Prairie Home Companion , 132 
Broadcasting began May 29, 1987, and within a few 
weeks the station was on 24 hours daily. An audience 
survey two months later showed 8 percent of area 
residents were tuning in weekly. 133 The station received 
enthusiastic corporate support. Peninsula Bank gave a 
grant of $5,000 to fund some of the production costs 
of weekday evening broadcasts of the news and public 
affairs magazine. 134 

In December 1986, a skeletal staff and a few volun¬ 
teers, including Liz Bellavance, began an effort to raise 
$35,000, and they raised this amount by February 
1987. 135 An on-air appeal made without disrupting its 
regularly scheduled classical music, jazz and news 
programs, yielded $35,000 in fall 1987. 136 A 1988 
survey of listener demographics found the station did 
especially well among educated adults, each week 
reaching more than half of all people in the coverage 
area that have at least a college education. “Our 
listeners tend to be the movers in society, well informed 


and working hard at their jobs and their communities,” 
the survey reported. 137 

The stations first real crisis came in July 1991 as a 
result of a direct lightening hit on the Seaford transmit¬ 
ting antenna. While a temporary replacement antenna 
was being assembled, the station was off the air for one 
week. Although insurance covered much of the dam¬ 
age, there were additional costs of $15,000. Local 
media were contacted and told about the lightening 
damage, and a letter to WSCLs 2,800 members 
explained what happened and asked for help. A second 
letter went to all the stations underwriters, “assuring 
them that they could choose to have any missed credit 
announcements made up when broadcasting resumed 
or through an extension of contracts.” The station 
returned to the air on August 1, and within weeks more 
than enough money had been raised to meet all 
damage-related costs. 138 

In the heyday of the stations growth, there was talk 
of expanding the listening area by putting frequencies 
in Wharton outside Chestertown to broadcast into 
Baltimore, in Solomons Island to broadcast into the 
suburbs of Washington, D.C., and in Cape May to hit 
the lower part of New Jersey. Bellavance agreed to fund 
the expansion plans, but before it could be accom¬ 
plished Handley left the station and the plan stalled. 
Before others could pick up the plan, other stations 
from the University of Pennsylvania, WETA in Balti¬ 
more and New Jersey stations filled the space. The 
station currently broadcasts from the Bay Bridge to 
below Wilmington, DE, to Cape May to the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. 139 

In the months when WSCL was just getting on the 
air, Bellavance said, “The College sees itself as a catalyst 
in the process of bringing fine cultural programming to 
the Delmarva Peninsula. ” 140 Tom Elliot and the new 
Salisbury Symphony Orchestra were asked to play for 
the new WSCLs first ever broadcast. The president of 
National Public Radio, Doug Bennett, came to SSC for 
the occasion and was guest speaker at the station’s 
dedication. As he and President Bellavance stood on the 
podium, he asked him, “President Bellavance, you’ve 
actually got a radio station and a symphony?” 

Bellavance proudly answered, “Yes, I do!” 141 

Friends and Fun 

Parents who accompanied incoming dormitory 
students in the fall of 1982 were given a questionnaire 
to determine their reactions to their sons’ and daugh¬ 
ters’ new living quarters. Questions on cleanliness and 
condition were given an “overwhelming positive 
response”, 87 percent, in fact, rated the dorms good or 
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very good. Physical conditions were not so good. In 
regard to rooms and furnishings, 56 percent said they 
were acceptable, 44 percent said they were fair or poor. 
One result was that administrators said that “Furniture 
[was] the top priority item in regard to upgrading 
[halls] over the next four years.” Staff, directors and 
residence assistants earned an excellent rating of 95 
percent in good and very good categories. On the 
variety of life styles in the dorms, 86 percent said open 
visitation and limited visitation options were adequate. 
Only 4 percent said they were inadequate, and 10 
percent didn’t respond. 142 

Living on campus in the 1980s and 1990s was a far 
cry from the days of housemothers, curfews, dress codes 
and teas. First, students didn’t live in dorms, they lived 
in residence halls. Housemothers were out, resident 
assistants (RAs) were in. Rooms that looked identical 
were replaced by choices of coed halls, suites and 
apartment styled housing. Some things remained the 
same. Crowding, especially in the fall, remained a 
problem. In September 1987, Nanticoke Hall was so 
crowded that many tripled in double-size rooms. Some 
were in basement rooms that were not intended for use 
as student rooms. Others were even in second- and 
third-floor lounges. 143 Furnishings often were late 
arriving or were missing entirely When the RAs arrived 
late in August ’84, the new furniture for the four 
traditional dorms arrived, but it was only partly 
assembled. So everyone chipped in and spent one 
whole day moving furniture and screwing down desk 
tops, dubbing themselves the “screw crew.” 144 

By the end of the Bellavance years, about 45 percent 
of all full-time students were housed on campus; they 
lived in 10 residence halls with a total of 1,735 beds. To 
qualify for on-campus living, students matriculated for 
a degree, taking 12 hours minimum, could not be a 
graduate student and their permanent residence must 
not be within 20 miles of campus. Students with SATs 
of 1000 or more and a 3.0 GPA were exempt from the 
distance limit as long as space was available when they 
applied. 145 

There were six types of residence halls. Four halls— 
Pocomoke, Wicomico, Manokin, and Nanticoke— 
were traditional halls. Single, double and triple rooms 
all were air conditioned with a central hall and com¬ 
mon bathrooms on each floor. New students, freshmen 
and transfer students were assigned to these. One, 
Manokin Hall, was smoke-free. Three halls were coed 
halls—Chester, Severn and Choptank. These were 
high-rise halls with four floors. Students lived in single¬ 
sex clusters, each cluster having five double rooms 
surrounding a common bathroom, kitchen facilities 
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and lounge. New students over 21 were assigned to 
Choptank. Chesapeake Hall was designed for single¬ 
sex, apartment style living. Twenty-three apartments, 
each with four bedrooms and 2 1/2 baths accommo¬ 
dated eight persons. Amenities included a lounge, 
storage closets, kitchenette with compact stove, refrig¬ 
erator, sink and cabinets and a living/dining area. Each 
apartment had a private outside entrance. 

St. Martin Hall was designed as suites, both coed 
and single sex, with outside entrances for each suite. 
Each suite had two double rooms and adjoining bath. 
Students in both Chesapeake and St. Martin halls were 
required to provide their own supplies and custodial 
services. Dogwood Village was a collection of 14 
independent buildings, each having 10 single rooms 
and two baths. Students in these buildings agreed to 
observe 24-hour quiet every day. Residents could bring 
their own air conditioners, but were charged $30 per 
month extra. Each building was single sex. The sixth 
type of housing was special housing for a limited 
number of students in the International and Honors 
houses. These private homes were bought by the 
University and converted to housing for foreign 
students and those qualifying as Honors students. 146 All 
rooms were equipped with telephone and TV hook-up 
and cable-ready jacks. What a change from the days 
when students felt lucky to have screens in the win¬ 
dows! 

More than 40 resident assistants provided academic 
and social support to the 1,750 students living in 
residence halls in the mid-1990s. These RAs were 
carefully selected and trained using group dynamics, 
individual interviews, self-expression and role playing. 
The staff also was an integral part of the Outward 
Bound Program. 147 RAs live on each floor and work 
with students to plan and implement various social, 
recreational and cultural activities throughout the 
semester. 

In the early 1980s, two directors oversaw all aspects 
of residence life. The director of housing for much of 
that period was Bob Lovely, who dealt with the “bricks 
and sticks” issues, contracts, maintenance, repairs and 
renovations. The director of residence life was respon¬ 
sible for staff, resident assistants, policy issues, program¬ 
ming, personal safety and articulating the University 
mission. Dr. Kathy Groutt moved into that position in 
1988 and a few years later when Lovely retired, Groutt 
suggested merging the two offices. There was some 
resistance to the idea, but it was accomplished and 
Groutt found herself reporting to both Dean of 
Students Carol Williamson and Director of Adminis¬ 
trative Services Dick Yobst. 148 
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Security and crime on campus was a concern. The 
Student Code of Conduct, written in spring 1987, 
dealt with some of the concerns of earlier decades— 
hazing, theft, academic dishonesty, misuse of College 
property disruptive behavior, drug and alcohol use. But 
other issues reflected a new age and dealt with com¬ 
puter dishonesty, possession, storage, use of firearms, 
violence and extremism and sexual harassment. 149 

When campus security officers solved a case of 
several stolen computers, it was found that the thief was 
a member of the housekeeping staff. All the computers 
were in the persons room, who explained he wanted a 
computer and couldn’t afford it, even though he didn’t 
know how to use it. The staff member was fired. In 
another case, a student was discovered to have two 
stolen computers in his room. He confessed that in two 
instances he had left Maggs Center with a large gym 
bag, walked into Potomac Hall, stuffed a computer into 
the bag and walked on to his room. He also had stolen 
stereos and other items in his room. The student was 
expelled from the dorm and prosecuted. 150 

The Rules of Residence Life clearly spelled out the 
penalties for damage intentionally caused by vandalism; 
it simply was not to be tolerated. Responsible students 
could be expelled and charged for the damages, but also 
the “University reserves the right to group bill resi¬ 
dents ... where public area damages are unassignable to 
individuals.” 151 Particularly in Chester Hall in 1987- 
88 “vandalism was not unusual. ...” When the vending 
machines were destroyed, they weren’t replaced. 
Residents were required to pay for the damages. The 
“Twin Towers” (the two high-rise dorms, Chester and 
Choptank) Hall Council considered forming volunteer 
watch groups. Four students were hired to help public 
safety and monitored the halls Thursday through 
Saturday from 9 p.m.—3 a.m. Ten volunteers made up 
a separate escort service. 152 

One major concern was security in the older resi¬ 
dence halls. There were some instances of some people 
from off campus wandering into these halls and some 
theft and damage occured. In response to that and for 
safety concerns, in March 1988 the Dean of Students’ 
Office created a personal safety task force to pull 
together services and programs already offered, plus to 
analyze future needs for information in personal 
decision-making and behavior. Specifically, the task 
force was concerned with rape, acquaintance rape, 
alcohol and drugs, assault and battery, personal prop¬ 
erty protection and fire safety and prevention, as well as 
sexual harassment, sexually transmitted diseases and 
suicide. 153 The Risk Management Task Force Proposal 
for Access Control in Residence Halls was adopted in 


1988-89. The proposal recommended four actions: 
install phones in each student’s room with entrance 
phones for Chester, Choptank, Manokin, Nanticoke, 
Pocomoke and Wicomico halls; implement 24-hour 
locking of residence halls; install bathroom locks in 
Manokin, Nanticoke, Pocomoke and Wicomico; and 
secure basement windows by installation of appropriate 
locks. 154 

By the latter part of the 1990s, all dorms were 
locked 24 hours a day, telephone jacks were in every 
room and there was a telephone at the front door of 
most dorms. Public safety officers were on duty 24 
hours a day, every day, and all crimes were reported to 
The Flyer on a weekly basis to keep the public in¬ 
formed. In addition the paper carried timely prevention 
information in a regular column, “Crime Prevention 
Tips” and each edition of the SSU News had “Personal 
Safety Tips.” Escorts anywhere on campus were pro¬ 
vided for anyone requesting them after dark. 155 Five 
blue-light emergency phones, from which students 
could call for assistance (including stalled vehicles), 
escorts or help in any emergency, were installed around 
the campus in spring 1987. 156 

Jim Phillips came to Salisbury State in 1980 as 
director of public safety. The job was the same as that 
held by his predecessor John Horn, but the title was 
changed from director of security to reflect a wider 
concern for campus safety. Phillips said that alcohol was 
the big issue when he came to Salisbury. 

At a meeting with the Board of Visitors in July 
1980, Bellavance outlined the provisions of a new 
alcohol policy on campus. 157 [See Chapter Nine] 
Drinking on campus, legal for anyone at least 18 years 
of age, was confined to dorm rooms and the Student 
Center, renamed The Pub. Phillips said it was made 
quite clear to him that the president wanted desperately 
to shed the image of Salisbury as a “party school.” 158 
The license for the Pub was granted to specified 
administrative members of the College, allowing beer 
and wine to be sold at specified hours. The license was 
given in summer 1980 and it opened in September. 159 
In the fall, as a result of the new alcohol policy and the 
College’s close scrutiny of the campus Pub, the 
Wicomico County Board of License Commissioners 
issued a commendation. Commenting on the “out¬ 
standing operation of the Pub,” the county inspector 
called the SSC operation the “most competently 
operated unit in all of Wicomico County. ... I would 
say it is a model of what such an operation should be.” 
The Board chair also said, in the written report, that 
“he was encouraged by the College’s alcoholic beverage 
policy.” 160 
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Tailgating, however, was a practice that President 
Bellavance was determined to end. Salisbury’s tailgate 
parties went on all around the area for the entire game. 
Campus security officers were told to stop it. They 
knew they would have to have help, so they called in 
City Police, the Sheriff’s Department and Maryland 
State Police to be at the first home game of the year. As 
expected, the tailgaters showed up with trucks and 
kegs, even though there were many announcements 
that tailgating was not going to be tolerated. The police 
closed down the parties and arrested any who resisted. 
Still, they continued to try tailgating again at the next 
game, and the next and the next. Finally, after about 
five games, they gave in and tailgating came to an 
end. 161 

Yet the problem of alcohol abuse was not solved, 
only somewhat controlled. Drinking simply moved off 
campus. In 1982 the Maryland State Legislature 
changed their minds and the law setting the legal 
drinking age back to 21 from 18. This posed a new 
kind of problem for the College. Vice President Gilbert 
announced it would be necessary to institute an ID 
system and that they intended to “... take a hard look 
at the situation in dormitories and at events in the 
coming months.” 162 

In 1984-85, the first year after the state drinking law 
changed the legal drinking age, approximately 60 
percent of SSC’s full-time undergraduates were under 
age 21, and an even greater percentage of resident 
students were not of legal age to consume or possess 
alcohol. (A minor was defined as anyone born after 
June 3, 1964.) The Gulls’ Nest Pub (new name) 
announced it would also serve “less-alcohol” beer. 
Further, each semester at least two of the seven campus 
wide events would be non-alcohol events, and when 
alcohol was served it would be “less-alcohol” beer. 163 
Still, old habits die hard, and the 1984 Evergreen 
featured the year’s favorite social events — Friday 
nights at the Pub, campus-wide water battles, mud 
sliding, food fights at the dining hall, football games 
and stickball, and “2-for-l night” at the Flying Club (a 
popular off-campus bar). 164 

That same year, the Department of Alcohol/Health 
Education sponsored an Alcohol Fair in October. It was 
part of a week-long program of recognition for Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week and featured 
films, an improv theatre group conducting a mock 
judicial hearing, a Breathalyzer demonstration by 
Maryland State Police and a “mock-tail for taste¬ 
testing.” Representatives from many community 
resources provided information and literature on 
alcohol, alcoholism and effects on individuals and 
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community. 165 Even in 1987-88, the yearbook wrote of 
Pocomoke dorm, “On the weekends, the halls were 
lined with empty beer cans, and the smell of stale beer 
and cigarette smoke was everywhere.” Since alcohol was 
not permitted in dorms, it “... was carried to rooms in 
all sorts of containers. ...” 166 The alcohol law was 
printed in full in the SSC News ; it pointed out that 
“adults who purchase or make available to underage 
consumers pay a fine up to $100 or if they contribute 
to the delinquency of a minor up to $250, and an 
additional $1,000 or up to two years imprisonment if 
the alcohol is re-sold or if they sell it.” 167 

In summer 1985, the Lower Shore Prevention 
Resource Center for Alcohol and Drug Abuse opened 
an office on campus. Liz Bellavance was a strong 
advocate and leader in its establishment. It was funded 
by the Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Administration of 
the State of Maryland and locally was sponsored by the 
SSC Foundation in cooperation with the four Lower 
Shore counties. Its purpose was to make available 
alcohol and drug abuse films, videotapes and literature 
to the campus and the four-county community. A 
Speakers Bureau was organized and a quarterly newslet¬ 
ter produced, as well as special programs for special 
interest groups throughout the year. 168 Nor did pot 
smoking on campus end completely. In the 1990s, 
campus police on one night found students using 
marijuana in three rooms. All students automatically 
lost their housing and got no refund. 169 

None of these efforts eliminated underage drinking 
or alcohol abuse among legal-age students. The Gulls 
Nest Pub was closed when the Student Activities 
Center moved to the new facility in 1988. That didn’t 
solve the problem either. In the first month of the fall 
semester of 1997, alcohol policy violations were serious 
enough to send two students to the hospital. One other 
student required ambulance service but refused it. In an 
understatement Jim Phillips said, “There seems to be 
an awful lot of alcohol abuse.” Liquor law violations 
the previous year were up 17 percent over the 1995-96 
year, reaching 36 reported incidents. Yet, “... no one 
[was] charged criminally in the past three years for such 
violations,” it was announced. 170 Ironically, some 
suggested the problem could best be addressed by 
reopening an on-campus pub! The old dining hall area 
of the Ruth Powell Dining Hall, vacant after the 
opening of the Commons, was made available for a 
new Crossroads Pub. Some feared its opening would 
increase alcohol abuse, but Phillips disagreed. “I don’t 
think it will encourage people to drink,” he said. 
“Students need a place to hang out and not go off 
campus.” 171 The new Crossroads Pub opened in 
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October 1997, but when the building was later sched¬ 
uled for demolition, it closed in spring 1999. 

The faculty moved again on the problem with the 
appointment of an Alcohol Task Force in 1997. The 
group worked for almost two years, and in 1999 issued 
a report linking the problem to the University’s cultural 
programming policies. The basic thrust was that the 
campus should make an effort to enhance the overall 
cultural climate of the campus "... because doing so is 
both intrinsically important and can help to diminish 
the impact of the ‘drinking culture’.” To help accom¬ 
plish this the group urged two points: one, significantly 
increase the budget for cultural affairs; and two, the 
‘interface’ between the cultural and academic dimen¬ 
sions of University life should be improved by giving 
faculty significantly greater input in the area of cultural 
programming. This especially depends on the director 
of cultural programming, the report said. “Intensive 
collaboration between the faculty and the director is, in 
our judgment, essential if the impact of cultural 
programming is to be enhanced.” The report also 
acknowledged that lack of any real increase to the 
cultural programming budget, the retirement of Dave 
Ganoe and the overload of responsibilities on Ken 
Basile would mean they must be creative. Therefore, 
the writers of the report proposed five initiatives: 

1. Create a job description for director of cultural 
programming that emphasizes collaboration with 
faculty and enhancement of the cultural/academic 
interface. 

2. Revise the “organizational chart” of the University so 
that the director of cultural programming reports to 
the provost. 

3. Form a search committee with a view toward hiring a 
full-time director of cultural programming whose 
experience demonstrates on ability to collaborate 
with university faculty. 

4. Create a fund of an initial allocation of $35,000, and 
incrementally increase funding to $125,000 over the 
next three years, to be used for cultural program¬ 
ming specifically earmarked for enhancing the 
“interface” between cultural and academic dimen¬ 
sions of the University. 

5. Disperse these monies based on collaborative 
decisions of the faculty, academic departments, the 
director of cultural programming, and the Cultural 
Affairs Committee of the Faculty Forum. 172 

The recommendations were never implemented, 
however. An ad hoc committee was formed in the new 
faculty Senate as a result of the recommendation of the 
Alcohol Task Force. It was to consider the role of 


spirituality in education. 173 Also, the University System 
of Maryland adopted a Faculty Policy on Conduct, 
Discipline, Assistance and Education for Abuse of 
Drugs and Alcohol in May 1999. Among the goals 
were to keep the USM free of illegal drug use, to 
educate about abuse, and offer guidance and counseling 
to those needing it. Another was to “provide an atmo¬ 
sphere free of coercion for those who choose not to 
drink alcohol” and “provide for identification of faculty 
positions in which the functions are considered sensi¬ 
tive in regard to alcohol and drug abuse.” 

Other kinds of crime did increase on campus during 
the 1980s and 1990s. Not all of it was caused by or 
even involved Salisbury students. Armed robberies at 
nearby fast food restaurants resulted in the robbers 
using the campus as an escape route, endangering those 
on campus. A boyfriend of a student in Caruthers Hall 
parking lot shot a non-student. As a result of these 
kinds of incidents, security officers sought and received 
permission to carry weapons. They also began profes¬ 
sional training alongside Maryland police officers. A 
few times pizza delivery persons were held up on 
campus, and a couple of times students used weapons 
in the commission of the crime. About 12 to 15 
instances of drug use, assault, trespassing and theft 
occur each year, according to Phillips. While security 
officers have found plenty of marijuana and some LSD, 
Phillips said no crack or cocaine was found. Proven 
drug violations are punishable by loss of housing, and 
that, he said, is actually worse than arrest for most 
students. The Wicomico County Drug Task Force 
handles serious drug complaints, but so far it has rarely 
been necessary to call them. 

Tragedies have been, thankfully, few and infrequent. 
Since 1980, one student died from a fall out of a 
residence hall window, and another fell off the clock 
tower of Holloway Hall. A student was abducted on the 
sidewalk in front of the president’s home, and her body 
was not found for three years. A freshman, Heather 
Miller, was tragically murdered in the Salisbury Mall in 
September 1991. Phillips recalled one of his worse 
moments came when a mother called to ask him to 
check on her daughter. The student had been home on 
the Western Shore for the weekend, drove back to 
college, but had not called to say she had arrived safely. 
When he could not locate the student, the mother 
came to Salisbury and was sitting in Phillips’ office 
when State Police called to say they had found her body 
in her wrecked car; she had been killed in a one-car 
accident. 174 

One of the most serious crimes on campus is sex 
crimes. In 1997-98, 20 sexual assaults were reported. 
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Campus police investigated five, but only one ... 
involved disciplinary action.” The other 15 girls 
dropped the charges. The Daily Times reported in 1999 
that SSU “leads the University System of Maryland in 
reported sexual assaults.” One explanation, however, is 
that SSU’s reporting system is more in-depth than 
required. In addition to campus police reports, they 
also gather data and reports from other student affairs 
offices, including Student Counseling Services, Resi¬ 
dence Life Offices and Student Health Services. Unlike 
other universities, SSU reported assaults even before the 
assaults underwent a police investigation. 175 

Overall, though, the Public Safety Office (now called 
the Office of University Police) has brought about a 
distinct feeling of safety on Salisbury’s campus. The 
number of officers more than doubled between 1980 
and 1999. Sixteen officers, plus Director Phillips, make 
up the security force and are joined by a secretary in the 
Parking Office, part-time environmental safety employ¬ 
ees and student employees who work as parking lot 
attendants, escorts and building lock-ups. The office is 
open 365 days a year. 176 The University Police Office 
has received the Governor’s Crime Prevention Award 
from the Maryland Crime Prevention Association 
several times. 177 

Perhaps one of the greatest changes during the 
Bellavance years occurred in awareness of sexual 
harassment and sexual preference issues. In spring 
1981, President Bellavance announced to the Board of 
Visitors that a “letter to the editor of the student 
newspaper [was to] be published soon to indicate 
existence of some homosexuals [sic] on campus. These 
students [no number given] simply wish to make 
known to the newspaper that they exist. [Bellavance] 
said that some homosexuals have sought counseling 
from our counseling staff. 178 Over the next year, the 
group requested meeting space and some funds from 
the SGA. In early spring 1982, they planned a “Blue 
Jeans Day,” at which time they “came out of the closet” 
to gain what they felt was a sense of respectability. 179 
Partly in response to this and to other related issues, in 
1985, for the first time, the Faculty Forum and 
Bellavance approved a College policy on sexual harass¬ 
ment. 180 

Not until 1996-97, however, did gay and lesbian 
students, faculty and staff form an “official” organiza¬ 
tion, the Gay and Lesbian Alliance (GALA). Its stated 
purpose was to promote support and awareness of 
homosexuality on campus. 181 “Alternative lifestyles are 
what GALA is all about. ... We talk about the impor¬ 
tant issues facing the community, go on fun trips and 
give support and advice to one another.” 182 In reaction 
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to the Board of Regents of the University System of 
Maryland policy on nondiscrimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation, in 1998 the Lambda Society was 
formed as the Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual and 
Transgendered (GLBT) Faculty and Staff Association of 
SSU.” This was the first time a formal body was created 
to address the needs and concerns of SSU’s gay, lesbian, 
bisexual and transgendered non-student population. 183 
In a presentation to the President’s Advisory Council 
(PAC) the society stated three goals: ensure a safe and 
supportive environment for GLBT students, staff and 
faculty; develop educational and advocacy efforts aimed 
at creating and maintaining a safe and supportive 
environment; and assist GLBT persons in becoming 
fully integrated in all aspects of SSU’s educational, 
social, governmental, supportive and administrative 
functions. 184 Yet, in spring 1999, some on campus still 
were concerned that intolerance on campus was alive 
and well. The Student Affairs Committee of the Faculty 
Forum adopted a proposal to do a climate survey and 
address intolerance. 

Similarly, another change occurred in institutional 
attitudes toward the disabled. In 1987 when news 
coverage of complaints of disabled students on 
Salisbury’s campus was brought to the attention of the 
Board of Visitors, Bellavance commented on the irony 
of the complaints. Salisbury, he said, was one of the 
most accessible to the handicapped in the state, largely 
due to President Crawford. Crawford, he said, “... was 
concerned about handicapped accessibility long before 
it became fashionable.” Still lack of funds for ramps 
and other projects limited what the College could 
actually accomplish. 185 When the fall term began that 
year, another new organization on campus was 
PROUD, Progressively Reaching Out Toward Under¬ 
standing Disabilities, the Disabled Students Union of 
SSC. The group recognized progress made in making 
Salisbury State more accessible to students with such 
disabilities as mobility impairments, sight and hearing 
disorders, and learning challenges, but also promised to 
be an advocate for continued defense of the rights of 
the disabled. 186 

Health became an integral part of college life 
concerns. In April 1985, the College sponsored the first 
of what would become an annual event—Wellness Day. 
It was an upbeat, fun event held outdoors in Red 
Square, a curious mix of a country fair, carnival and 
health education class. Many College and community 
organizations joined forces to promote health and 
prevention education. Students passing through on the 
way to class could stop for a quick blood pressure 
screening, vision test, respiratory function check, blood 
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typing or body fat analysis. Information was available 
on alcohol education, stress management, safety 
education, dental health, diet analysis and immuniza¬ 
tions. In addition, there were demonstrations in dance 
and by the ROTC. There was a fashion show by a local 
department store with SSX models, and even a square 
dancing group performed. At least 18 campus organiza¬ 
tions or departments were represented, and community 
organizations present included: the Wicomico County 
Health Department, Wicomico County Extension 
Agency, Delmarva Health Center, Fitness International, 
Survival Products and the Maryland State Police. 187 

Some of this health concern also became a central 
factor in the changes in the dining hall in the 1980s. 
Salisbury State and University of Maryland College 
Park in 1987 were the only two state institutions that 
did not contract out their food service. Food Service 
Director Monte Bradley boasted, “Not one penny of 
state money goes to the food service. ... Its paid for by 
students and people who use the dining hall.” Associate 
Director Carmen De’Sylvestro added, “...we want to 
treat our students like customers. They re the people 
who are paying for the service and deserve the best. ...” 
Accordingly, in the early years of the 1980s, the dining 
hall began a host of new features requested by students. 
Every Sunday became steak night. A salad bar was 
installed and vegetarian entrees became standard fare at 
every meal. They went from a three-week menu cycle to 
a five-week cycle and increased the different food stock 
items from 850 to 1,275. Fresh flowers were placed on 
the tables and the dining room furniture was upgraded. 
Bradley also recognized that variety was needed. 

“We need monotony breakers. ... If you come to the 
same place three times a day, everything starts to seem 
the same,” Bradley said. So special nights were offered. 
On lobster night, for example, almost 2,000 lobsters 
were shipped in from Boston and put in a 50-gallon 
tank in the dining hall lobby. When students came to 
lunch they got a peek at that nights dinner entree. 
Mardi Gras night, an Eastern Shore Crab Feast and 
champagne breakfast were other specials. Special 
“gimmicks” were adopted, as the worlds largest—80 
foot—ice cream sundae. One student said, “The lines 
are always very, very long on the special nights. You 
know, its got to be extra-good if you have to stand in 
line.” 188 

There were two dining rooms in the Powell Dining 
Hall. In the Maryland Room, food was served cafeteria 
style, but the Salisbury Room had its own buffet service 
and was enhanced with candlelight, linens and dinner 
music. In the 1990s, Wellness Wednesdays featured low 
cholesterol and high fiber entrees, a choice of skim, 2 


percent or whole milk and carbonated and non- 
carbonated beverages. The choices were passed on to 
the Gulls Nest as well. There a popular feature was 
“Buck Night.” Students were charged admission, but 
got live music or DJs, “live mike” night, three food 
specials selling for $1 each along with $1 non-alcoholic 
daiquiris, pina coladas, virgin marys and draft beer. 
Several “Buck Nights” were planned each semester. A 
take-out service from the Gulls Nest also was instituted, 
particularly responding to the needs of students with 
conflicting class and athletic schedules. 

While no one seriously entertained any notion of 
returning to the special dress codes for the dining hall 
that marked the Colleges first 30 years, one of the 
dining hall regulations adopted in 1993-94 required 
that, “Hats must be removed upon entering the 
Salisbury Room. No torn shirts, shorts or pants will be 
allowed. All attire is expected to be clean and present¬ 
able.” 189 

When Monte Bradley retired in 1997, his efforts 
were recognized. His efforts “... over the years changed 
our food service operation from a small, financially 
burdened department to the distinguished, highly 
touted department it is today.” 190 

When Mary Gillespie-Miles was asked to compare 
the students at Salisbury in the 1970s when she first 
came to work here with those in the 1990s, she quickly 
replied. “Students in the 1970s thought only of the 
present. Now they think more and more of future. A 
student came in [to the Instructional Resources Center] 
at the start of the fall semester in 1998 and said, ‘I want 
to work here to learn. I will work for free, just so I can 
learn/” 191 

The University has consistently recognized that 
focus on work and career. In 1980 the Student Employ¬ 
ment Service (SES) began assisting students in locating 
and procuring full and part-time employment. Funded 
by the SGA, it acted as a liaison between employers and 
students. SES maintained a student file list, an active 
babysitting list, coordinated student files and a blood- 
donating program. 192 

While SES was a beginning, Bellavance thought it 
was not enough. Administratively, career services lacked 
its own identity, being under the Office of Personal and 
Professional Development. Other institutions were well 
ahead of SSU in this respect, and when parents asked 
about career services there wasn’t much to be said, said 
Becky Emery, placement coordinator. When Bellavance 
reorganized the Career Planning and Placement Office 
in 1983, one of his intentions was to shift emphasis to 
placement, to “... actually helping students prepare for 
the job search, at the expense of career counseling.” 193 
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In the latter 1980s the University organized its first 
Career Day, and 35 SSU graduates volunteered to take 
part. Seven career seminars in the liberal arts, health, 
business, social science, natural science and education 
were conducted. 194 Ironically, this first Career Day was 
sponsored by the Alumni Association and based on a 
proposal by Judith Pielmeiri, director of alumni 
relations, who was seeking a way for alumni to help 
current students. 195 

When Becky Emery was appointed director of 
Career Services in 1990 she found most students came 
to the career services for the first time in their senior 
year, looking for a job. President Bellavance wanted the 
office to serve as a four-year planning process. As a 
result of Emery’s efforts, the number of students 
visiting the center doubled over the years. At the 
beginning of her tenure in the office, the budget for 
career services was combined with student counseling, 
each standing at approximately $2,000 in 1994. Five 
years later the career services budget was $25,000. (Half 
the budget is used to duplicate confidential files.) The 
office offers a computerized program to help students 
figure a career path. Getting recruiters to come on 
campus has become much easier as the College’s 
reputation has improved, Emery added. Now, employ¬ 
ers seek out the University. 196 SU also offers an annual 
General Job Fair, coordinated by Career Services, where 
employers and students can meet, and an Educational 
Job Fair bringing together representatives of school 
districts and prospective teachers. 

Student activism at SSU could be seen in many 
ways. One important way was through the student 
. government. Students began organizing a senate early 
in 1983, and at the same time students were being 
appointed to faculty Forum committees. 197 Some 
faculty, who were skeptical of student participation in 
the work of the Forum, were happily surprised at their 
dependable attendance, serious efforts and contribu¬ 
tions. A student senate was not organized in the 1980s, 
but the Student Government Association was reorga¬ 
nized by dividing it into three groups—one a parlia¬ 
mentary group, one to handle money/appropriation, 
and one to work with student activities. When students 
had problems with the paper work for finances, Jackie 
Eberts and Dean Carol Williamson worked with them, 
Eberts becoming advisor to the Appropriations 
Board. 198 Beginning in 1986, nine college administra¬ 
tors began meeting, at least once a year, with a repre¬ 
sentative group of students to answer students’ ques¬ 
tions and respond to their concerns. 199 

In 1992 the SGA executive board began meeting 
monthly with the president, conducted off-campus 
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housing seminars and selected “Outstanding Senior and 
Faculty” to be recognized at the SGA-sponsored 
student awards ceremony. 200 The graduating class of 
1996 suggested a student presentation at commence¬ 
ment, the SGA endorsed the idea and the Commence¬ 
ment Committee and President Merwin approved the 
idea. A graduating senior has spoken at every gradua¬ 
tion since. 201 

In 1981, a campuswide effort of administrative and 
faculty departments, individual students and staff to 
facilitate the integration of new students into college 
life resulted in a program with a variety of activities. In 
1984-85, the program came to be known as SOAP, 
Students Opening Activities Program. It was an 
expansion of the earlier efforts and provided students 
with opportunities to sample a variety of recreational/ 
educational facilities and extracurricular programs. 
Students also were given practical information and help 
in their transition to the campus. One of the new 
additions was the volunteer effort of the football team 
in helping students move in their rooms. Entertain¬ 
ment and workshops by the residence life staff, as well 
as a library orientation session were organized. Maggs 
Center was open and recreational activities planned 
there. 202 The program later evolved into Welcome 
Week. 

The student staff of the SSC Program Board in the 
mid-1980s was responsible for developing comprehen¬ 
sive campus activities programming formats and event 
production in five categories: concert snack bar pro¬ 
grams, usually music and comedy; film/video pro¬ 
grams; contemporary entertainment programs such as 
magicians, jugglers and even a mentalist; coffeehouse 
programs; and special events, including the spring 
formal dance, Student Opening Activities Program 
(SOAP), Parents/Spouses Day and Student Homecom¬ 
ing Dance. 203 The Program Board continued to 
develop and implement social, intellectual, cultural and 
recreational activities throughout the 1990s. The 
Appropriations Board distributed student activity fees. 

A third office, the Office of Student Activities and 
Organizations was the coordinating body for all the 
registered student organizations (RSO) on campus. Any 
group wanting to form a club could do so, and by 
registering under Student Activities became eligible for 
a budget. 204 All kinds of clubs became RSOs—depart¬ 
ment clubs, student publications, the TV station, sports 
clubs, religious organizations and the student radio 
station. Currently there are over 100 RSOs. 205 By 
1996, Student Activities employed a half-time graduate 
administrative assistant for eight months annually, 
paying a $2,000 stipend each semester and a nine- 
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credit-hour tuition waiver. The graduate assistant also 
had the option of attending one conference and 
participating in Outward Bound. The duties were to 
advise student organizations, produce special events 
such as Welcome Week and an Awards Show in spring, 
work with the Student Government Association and 
Greek affairs, coordinate a Student Leadership Devel¬ 
opment Institute and represent Student Activities at 
campus open houses for prospective students and other 
events. 206 

One of the RSOs, which became especially active in 
the 1990s, was a new SOAP, the Student Organization 
for Activity Planning. SOAP sponsors a variety of 
activities, including bringing in entertainers such as 
comedians and musicians, presenting weekend films, 
and bus trips to New York and other metropolitan 
centers. Other groups sponsored events as well. In the 
1980s the Toga Party was one of the biggest campus 
events, as were dance marathons raising money for 
charity, and, of course, Homecoming with its floats, T- 
shirt day, School Color Day and the dance. In the early 
1990s, Sophanes, the student theatre group, presented a 
“masterful haunted house,” complete with pumpkin 
carving contests, costume dances and special dinner in 
the dining hall. 207 Beginning in 1990, students were 
annually treated to a Variety Show, described in one 
paper as “... one of the few events that is designed so 
the performers decide what is going to be presented.” 208 
The same year, the Dance Company began producing 
an annual Fall Showcase of Dance. Often guest artists 
were invited to join SSU s student-artists. 209 

One annual event grew out of the Bicycle Club. In 
1988, Joe Gilbert, a cycling enthusiast, along with 
other staff and students organized the Sea Gull Cen¬ 
tury, a 100-mile cycling event that attracted more than 
6,000 participants from 37 seven states and Canada in 
2000. The event has raised some $100,000 for Habitat 
for Humanity on the Lower Shore since its inception. 
The proceeds also are used to supply bicycle helmets for 
third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade students in Wicomico 
County elementary schools. It also funds lifeguards 
who conducted a water safety program for fourth 
graders in Maggs Center pool. It is estimated that the 
event has an annual $2 million economic impact on the 
Wicomico County. 210 It is now organized and run by 
the Office of Campus Recreation. 

Two other outdoor organizations illustrate the 
diversity of choices open to Salisbury students. The 
Sailing Club was organized in the late 1980s and has 
become part of the Mid-Atlantic Intercollegiate Sailing 
Association. The club began competing in 1992 and 
now competes against crews from St. Marys College, 


the U.S. Naval Academy, Georgetown University and 
Old Dominion University. Several times in recent years 
the Sailing Club qualified for national semifinals. The 
15 to 20 participants are dedicated sailors, who person¬ 
ally invest several hundred dollars each, and drive in 
fair weather and foul the 20 miles to Tyaskin to practice 
on the Nanticoke River. The club won recognition in 
several national publications and on television “for 
being a small school with a sailing program that is not 
high-dollar or high-push.” 211 The group hosted the first 
SSU Open Sailing Regatta in March 1999. Seven 
colleges competed on the Manokin River, and SSU 
finished fourth in the two-day competition. 212 

The Outdoor Club, formed in 1981, began plan¬ 
ning activities that ranged from ski trips to Canada, to 
backpacking trips to Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia, to white water raffing in West Virginia, to 
canoeing in Florida, and to local sites such as 
Assateague Island and the Pocomoke River. At times 
the trips are combined with course credit as well. 

When Bellavance came to Salisbury, the Greek 
system on campus had three sororities and six fraterni¬ 
ties. 213 In 1985 those nine formed the Interfraternity 
Council to promote Greek life at College and improve 
relations between Greek groups. A semi-formal dance 
and picnic was organized that spring, but later offered 
workshops, rush workshops, clinics on alcohol and 
drug abuse, study skills sessions and time-management 
seminars. 214 

Later, a Pan-Hellenic Council was formed to keep 
sororities informed about the Greek community on 
campus and also promoted social events and commu¬ 
nity service projects. Honor societies also multiplied on 
campus. Greeks often took the lead on campus in 
philanthropic and social causes. In summer 1998, for 
example, Alpha Sigma Tau received a national award, 
for the second year, “... for their philanthropy project, 
recognition for chapter excellence and the District 
Improvement Award. ...” 215 

The 1982 Honors Convocation program listed only 
seven honor societies. In the 1998 catalogue honor 
societies existed on campus in 14 academic disciplines; 
adult learning, biology, business geography, education, 
respiratory therapy, English, leadership, history, 
philosophy, social sciences, political science, psychology 
and nursing. In addition, there were Phi Eta Sigma, an 
honor society for freshmen, and Phi Kappa Phi for 
scholarship in diverse disciplines. By the year 2000, 
music and management also organized chapters of its 
honor societies on campus. 

For student musicians the line between organization 
and curriculum blurs. Seven organizations also are 
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offered as courses: University Chorale, University Band, 
Jazz Ensemble, Chamber Music Ensembles, Symphony 
Orchestra, Chamber Choir and Wind Ensemble. In 
1988 the Concert Band became the University Band 
and was open to all faculty and students. The old Pep 
Band, which played especially for football and basket¬ 
ball games died out in the early 1980s, and though Dr. 
Richard Johnson undertook a rebuilding effort in fall 
1988, it had only limited success. 

Traditional organizations continued to change and 
grow in the 1980s and 1990s. A 1982 feasibility study 
considered changing the format of the College newslet¬ 
ter. At the time, a one-sheet newsletter was published 
for 30 weeks, at a weekly cost of $65 and with a 
distribution of 1,000 copies, reduced from 2,000; 55 
copies went to each of seven dorms, 400 copies went to 
faculty and staff, and 215 other copies were distributed 
in other places around campus. 

“Interestingly enough,” the report observed, “there is 
usually sufficient material for a second sheet, however 
due to cost restrictions, it is not produced.” What was 
proposed was a new format that would be “departmen¬ 
tal and divisional in nature, promoting personal growth 
and development as much as feasible and possible,” and 
would be printed for 50 weeks. Only 500 copies would 
be printed, however, and it would not be distributed 
directly to students, though student organizations 
would be eligible to receive copies. Also, it would go to 
two sheet/six page, including a weekly calendar for 
facilities usage, sports schedules, menus, news from the 
academic vice president, dean of students, Business and 
Finance Office, administrative vice president, 

President s Office, associate dean, director of admissions 
and public safety. The cost was expected to almost 
double. 216 While not all these recommendations were 
adopted, many were, with the result that a new weekly 
newsletter became one of the chief communications 
links across campus. 

The Flyer continued to be the primary student 
newspaper/newsmagazine. Regular features kept 
students aware of public safety tips and warnings, clubs 
and Greek activities and sports news. But every genera¬ 
tion seems to have had at least one jab at a rebel paper, 
and another arrived in November 1985. 

An issue title, “Bird Droppings” carried a picture of 
a sea gull on the masthead, and a subhead reading 
“Improving Salisbury State in a Radical Way.” One 
article criticized the maintenance men who spent their 
time in Dunkin Donuts when they were supposed to be 
working, and others asked whether SSC is going to buy 
another scooter for security or why all the Dogwood 
Hall resident assistants were quitting. 
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The most controversial article listed seven issues the 
writers intended to take up in the future. They were: 

1. Honors, “Is there a wall being built around reality? 
Are the Honors students getting more than their 
equal amount of the pie. Is the program creating a 
snobbish group that thinks they are better than the 
average student? ... How much is the Honors House 
costing SSC ... With so many average’ students 
against the house, is the house worth the bad 
publicity that it will receive?” 

2. Cultural Arts Committee, “Is the committee a group 
that is in touch with the students? When cultural 
events have performance, what is the percentage of 
students that attend? Are the cultural events really 
designed to brown-nose the community, and if so, 
should we be spending student funds?” 

3. Dave Ganoe. “Does he work for the students or is he 
trying to please the administration? Do events only 
happen if he likes them? How much money does he 
control? Will SSC ever see another rock concert?” 

4. SSC Student Government, “Is it just a figurehead? 
Does the administration really respect it or ... just 
hide behind their rules and bluff ... with the lack of 
funds game? Does the Appropriations Board really 
have the power since they control the money? Who 
is responsible for seeing that the Appropriations 
Board members are putting in enough time to 
deserve $450 (or $500) a semester? Could the 
Student Government benefit by joining the Senate, 
Appropriations Board and the Program Board, so the 
Student Government would have one united voice 
instead of three smaller non-focused voices?” 

5. Book Rack, “Why do the faculty and staff get a 10 
percent discount on all items. If they get a discount 
should it be just for items used in the classroom?” 

6. SSC Foundation, “Where does the money really go 
that the Foundation raises? How much money has 
the Foundation raised? Does the average student 
benefit from the money raised or just those who are 
involved with special classes? Is the Foundation 
made up of the Salisbury area elite trying to create 
an SSC elite?. ...” 217 

The Evergreen yearbook went through a particularly 
difficult period in the early 1980s. There was no 
yearbook in 1983 because not enough students were 
interested in working on it. The preface in the 1984 
yearbook carried an explanation. “... This year a few 
motivated people got together and formed a coalition 
to prove to the dean of students staff that we could 
produce a quality yearbook. ...” But neither the cover 
nor the title page carried the word “Evergreen,” instead 
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it was “Gulls in Flight: The Year We Soared.” In the 
introduction came another commentary. “As most of 
you probably know, the yearbook organization has 
encountered many problems over the past few years. 
This year is no exception. Last year, the yearbook staff 
elected to produce only a senior directory instead of a 
full scale book. Well, this year, we decided to attempt 
to put together a ‘real’ yearbook! We hope you will all 
keep in mind the fact that we didn’t begin production 
until second semester. Because of this, the 1984 
yearbook attempts to cover the whole year as com¬ 
pletely as possible.” Three co-editors dedicated the 
book to Dr. Carol Williamson and John Fields. “These 
two were as supportive as possible considering the past 
reputation of the yearbook. Although we didn’t let their 
pessimism bring us down, we also think they met their 
match with the three of us.” 218 As a result of these 
problems, the role of advisor of the yearbook went to 
the Director of Publications Carol Bloodsworth, and 
following her retirement, an outside firm was hired to 
coordinate the yearbook. 

From the late 1970s the student radio station WSSC 
“... became a victim of rundown station equipment, 
un-reliable transmission/broadcast equipment and 
overall student apathy.” When the College began to 
grow so rapidly in the late 1970s, the Manokin Hall 
basement was needed for dormitory use, so the broad¬ 
cast studio and station offices were moved to a new 
space in the old Tawes Gym, vacated when the Maggs 
Center opened in the late 1977. Tawes Gym was 
modernized and became the new home for WSSC, The 
Flyer , the Evergreen y Scarab (literary magazine), Black 
Student Union and other student organizations. “While 
the move to Tawes ... signaled a new beginning, it 
quickly faded due to various factors, such as age of 
equipment and operational performance, coupled with 
increasing student apathy. The studio eventually went 
dark. 219 

Station worker and chronicler Dan Gladding wrote, 
“During the early ’80s another problem frequenting the 
station (when it was on the air) was the occasional loss 
of the campus carrier current transmission signal due to 
a cable or cables being severed. The primary culprit was 
the piecemeal’ installation of underground irrigation 
systems around the campus .... Since the outside plant 
transmission cable schematics had been lost along the 
way, there were no true as-built’ drawings showing 
exactly where the carrier current cables were buried. All 
we knew is that the cables ended up in each dormitory 
and Powell Dining Hall.” 

The real savior of WSSC, Gladding asserted, was 
Tony Broadbent, SSC student and “... avid electronics 


wizard and employee of Radio Shack. ...” Broadbent 
and Gladding devised a plan to reroute and re-cable the 
station’s carrier current transmission lines through the 
existing campus manhole and duct bank system. When 
the new campus telephone system and additional cable 
TV were installed, they took advantage of the chance to 
reinstall the station’s cables in those trenches running to 
all the dorms, the dining hall and other on-campus 
buildings. Broadbent also refurbished the broadcast 
transmission equipment by taking most of it home with 
him during the winter break of 1982-83 and over the 
30-day break practically rebuilt all of it. Also, the feed 
to Storer Cable Communications for the regional 107.5 
cable FM signal allowed WSSC to broadcast to the 
community, off campus. Storer never disconnected the 
feed on its end even though it had been years since a 
cable broadcast occurred. When the work was complete 
there were three functional studios in Tawes; on air, 
production and news interview booth, plus two offices 
for the new staff and management. There also was a 
common area, storage area and “secure” environ¬ 
ment. 220 

In spring 1983 the campus celebrated the return of 
WSSC to the air. A Flyer article admitted, “Over the 
past few years it got a bad image—bad management 
and lack of interest, ... aired un-professional shows, 
damaged records, and very often dead time.” Albums 
were stolen, the office was in shambles, and a generally 
non-caring attitude pervaded the rooms of the studio.” 
Faculty advisors were not enthusiastically involved, the 
article charged, but the station defenders were deter¬ 
mined to prove themselves and overcame its bad 
reputation. 221 

Again, Gladding credited Broadbent with inspiring 
students to become involved again. Broadbent created 
job descriptions and station documentation “to make it 
easy’ to be a part of the station. His interest was like a 
stone gathering moss; immediate recruitment was 
automatic because people could now see the dream and 
become a part of it.” They began broadcasting nightly 
in the dining hall, put on specialty shows on weekly 
and weekend line-ups, and WSSC DJs even profited 
from a spin-off to play for campus dances and organiza¬ 
tions’ events. 222 Dean of Students Williamson acted to 
clarify who was responsible for what went over the air, 
the administration, students, a club or a class. It helped 
that Station Manager Alison Duel ran a tight ship. No 
food beer or smoking was allowed in the studio, and if 
a DJ missed a show he was fired. 223 By summer 1984 
plans were being made with Dave Ganoe and Vince 
Leisey to design a new station in the Guerrieri Center 
and the station got a new name—WSUR. 224 
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The SSU Theatre experienced the new budget 
constraints of the 1980s. In spring 1980 the theatre had 
a budget of $18,000 from state funds, but in fall 1980 
it was cut to $9,000. In addition, Bellavance insisted 
every student should be able to attend the theatre 
productions free, and income from the sale of tickets 
also was drastically cut. In 1983 the years budget was 
approximately $12,000. 225 Yet, they continued to 
produce a variety of shows each semester. The first 
musical in several years was presented in fall 1981 with 
Paul Pfeiffer directing The Boy Friend. 22G 

In the 1980s the theatre productions often were in 
collaboration with other departments. For example, Dr. 
Charles Smith and Dr. Ray Ziegler were musical and 
vocal directors and the Dance Company did the 
choreography for Cabaret , produced in March 1986. 
Gerry Patt from the Communications Arts Department 
did the set and lighting, while Pfeiffer directed. 227 In 
spring 1988 the theatre presented The Pirates of 
Penzance , the first Gilbert and Sullivan production by 
the College in at least a quarter of a century. It was the 
first theatrical effort on campus by the Salisbury 
Symphony Orchestra. Serious drama was also pro¬ 
duced. In the same year as Pirates , for instance, the 
Sophanes players also did Chekhovs The Cherry 
Orchard ' directed by guest Russian director Jury Belov, 
The Indian Wants the Bronx and Its Called the Sugar 
Plum. 22 * Sophanes continued to be the student support 
for the SSU Theatre productions, and any students 
participating in its productions could receive academic 
credit. Students managed Sophanes with faculty 
supervision and presented one student-directed produc¬ 
tion each year. 229 

Pfeiffer had worked in stagecraft, directing, perform¬ 
ing and teaching at Salisbury since 1981, just about the 
time the program was being restructured by Bob 
Wesley. (Dr. Robert Wesley, “founder” and first chair of 
the Department of Communications Arts retired in 
1996, and the theatre lost a strong supporter and 
friend. He had been a popular performer in Reader’s 
Theatre for many years.) 

During the early 1980s, George Gray and then Andy 
Hepburn served as directors. But in 1989, Hepburn 
became chairman of the Department of Communica¬ 
tions Arts and Pfeiffer was named director of SSU 
Theatre. Pfeiffer would have an impact on SSU Theatre 
equal to, perhaps even more profound, than his mentor 
and model Leland Starnes. In order to have a show 
ready to present early in each semester, Pfeiffer almost 
immediately began the Studio Series, one-person shows 
or Readers Theatre. Since he became director, the 
subscriber base has tripled, so that ticket reservations 
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are a must. Still, 50 percent of every house gets in free. 

It also means that at least one production each year 
must be a commercial piece, and a musical comes every 
other year. 

Pfeiffer insists that since SSU Theatre is the only 
regional theatre on the Eastern Shore (other than near 
Wilmington, DE), it is necessary to combine the 
educational environment with professional theatre 
production. By putting on professional productions, it 
teaches SSU students a great deal about theatre. That is 
also true for regional secondary school students. One of 
Pfeiffers goals is to have more contact with local 
schools, taking SSU students in productions of 
children’s theatre on tours to both elementary and high 
schools. Five student assistants are hired each semester 
to work and learn. 

Pfeiffer also promotes sending University students 
with professional ambitions to the University Theatre 
Association National Auditions. In 1996 five of his 
students attended these auditions for graduate school 
stock and repertory theatre. Three were given offers. 
None of these projects can be successful, he pointed 
out, without a bigger budget. Since that did not occur 
in the 1980s, Pfeiffer was one of those faculty members 
critical of the spending on the landscaping, sculpture 
and other appearance building. In the words of the 
theatre, he said, "... the campus is a stage set—it looks 
like a college!” 230 

Perhaps the most important innovation Pfeiffer 
introduced to SSU Theatre in recent years was the 
development of Shakespearean productions on the 
Salisbury campus and his work with the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre in London. This grew out of 
Pfeiffer’s production of Twelfth Night in 1998. He saw 
Henry V at the new Globe in London the summer 
before and was so excited he wanted to do it the same 
way at SSU. For Twelfth Night he reproduced the Globe 
setting in the SSU Black Box Theatre. 

Midway through the run of the show Pfeiffer 
received a call from a Cape Henlopen High School 
teacher who knew about the production and invited 
him to bring SSU students to a workshop conducted by 
Louie Fantasia in New York. Fantasia was director of 
educational programs of the International Globe 
Center with headquarters in New York. The problem 
for Pfeiffer was the workshop was the following 
Saturday at 8 a.m. and they were still in production. 

After the show closed, he received a call from 
Fantasia. Fantasia heard about the SSU effort, asked 
about the production and was most excited that he had 
attempted to authentically copy the Globe productions. 
He asked Pfeiffer if he had taken advantage of their 
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workshops while in London, and he replied that he was 
not aware of them. The conversation ended with 
Fantasia inviting Pfeiffer to write an article about doing 
the play at SSU based on his seeing the London 
production. Fantasia also asked if he would like to take 
one of these workshops in London in summer, even 
offering him a stipend in order to go. Of course, 

Pfeiffer jumped at the offer. The University saw to it 
that the extra costs not covered by the stipend were 
paid, and for three days a week for three weeks he 
worked on the stage of the Globe, attending classes 
every day. 

Pfeiffer was one of only 24 American educators 
selected to participate in the “Teaching Shakespeare 
Through Performance” program. 231 “It was the most 
fantastic thing I’ve ever been exposed to,” said Pfeiffer. 
When he returned to Salisbury, he began implementing 
what he had learned, again blending the educational 
and professional aspects of the theatre. 

Jocks and Scholars 

President Bellavance was a poet and an academician. 

His background in sports and physical education was 
minimal, and he came to Salisbury determined, it 
seemed to many, to emphasize the College’s academic 
strengths and de-emphasize the sports. One of the first 
to learn this with something of a shock was Gains 
Hawkins, now responsible for the Public Relations 
Office. Hawkins came to the College to work for 
Wayne Fox in the Public Relations Office as sports 
information director in fall 1979. 

Only months later, following Dr. Crawford’s resigna¬ 
tion, Bellavance decided to eliminate the sport informa¬ 
tion director position to which Hawkins had been 
appointed the year before. It was part of an effort to 
change Salisbury’s image from that of a “jock party 
school” to a serious academic institution. Hawkins 
stayed on as publications director, but for several years 
sports news was written by graduate students hired on a 
part-time basis. The turnover was high, and the sports 
news coming out of the Public Relations Office was 
uneven, at best. Later, in 1989, when the budget to 
allow it, the position of sports information director was 
again created and filled by Paul Ohanian. 232 

Others also became aware of what seemed to be a 
prejudice against athletics. Dean Carol Williamson 
recalled Bellavance saying that athletics “... will not be 
the tail that wags the dog,” a phrase she said he never 
lived down with many alums. 233 Long-time basketball 
coach Ward Lambert agreed that there was a very 
perceptible difference from Crawford. Bellavance was 
not pro-sports, he said, and recalls a proposal by 


Gilbert soon after Bellavance became president to drop 
three winter sports: wrestling and men’s basketball and 
women’s basketball. Many meetings in the Athletics 
Department followed and they found ways to cut back 
on the budget, but Lambert felt it was a clear effort to 
“show who was boss.” “Crawford, I think,” he said, 

“saw that an excellent athletic program can make a 
school stronger. Once the reputation is spread by 
athletics, it’s up to the rest of the college to back it up 
with good academics. Notre Dame and Stanford are 
good examples. I’m not sure Bellavance understood that 
’til the end.” 234 

When Dr. Mike Vienna became athletic director in 
1991, he was made aware that Bellavance still was 
concerned that the priority was on athletics, not 
physical education classes. Some disgruntled alumni 
told Vienna that shortly after Bellavance became 
president, checks they had written to donate to a 
specific department were returned and they were told 
they could give only to the whole department and the 
College would decide where to use it. 235 

Yet, one of the president’s strong defenders was Dr. 
Nelson Butler, who returned to the Physical Education 
Department in 1980 after working closely with Dr. 
Crawford and Acting President Page in the interim. He 
worked with Bellavance as academic vice president and 
provost. He recalled the 1986 football season when the, 
coached by Mike McGlinchey, produced a winning 
season. They won the first play-offs game, then the 
second, then played Ithaca on December 6 in the 
NCAA Division III Championship Tournament. 
Bellavance and Butler flew to Syracuse, rented a car and 
drove to Ithaca, all the while talking about how great a 
coach McGlinchey was and how proud he was of the 
team. They watched the game with Ithaca President 
Jim Phelen and Butler said no one could have been 
more excited or prouder then Bellavance. Salisbury won 
that game, incidentally, 44-40, and advanced to the 
National Championship game against Augustana the 
following week. 236 Jim Berkman, men’s lacrosse coach, 
agreed. President Bellavance, he said, showed up for 
every important game. 237 

Bellavance was concerned with the scholastic part of 
the Physical Education/Athletics Program. When he 
became president there was no one who held the title of 
athletic director. Since the College opened, sports had 
always been secondary to physical education. Coaches 
were teachers first and in the early years the team sport 
was coached with an idea of how prospective public 
school teachers could incorporate this in their teaching 
position later. Deane Deshon, who was hired in the 
Devilbiss years as teacher and coach of both basketball 
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and baseball, admitted, “No one ever crowned me, 
dubbed me as athletic director. Over the years I assimi¬ 
lated that part. First because I was doing both basket¬ 
ball and baseball and we got to a point when we were 
planning on joining a conference. And Benn 
[Maggs] ... just went along with it. But in going to 
meetings and scheduling stuff, I never scheduled 
anything without [Benn’s] okay.” 

Not until the summer of 1984 did Bellavance decide 
to search for an athletic director. As Deshon explained, 
his position primarily was as a professor, and when 
summer came he was not on campus much as all. The 
president wanted someone who would be available 12 
months a year to make administrative decisions. Butler 
as chair and Deshon both received six hours release 
time, and the president decided in the interest of 
efficiency that the new director would be responsible 
for running the Athletic, Physical Education and 
Intramural programs. Lou Marciani was hired for the 
1984-85 year. Marciani s primary strength was the 
promotion of the Athletics Program and he created the 
Athletics Hall of Fame. Marciani left Salisbury in 1986 
to become athletic director at Eastern Kentucky 
University. In the dedication of a gallery of portraits of 
chairs of physical education, Dean Burroughs said of 
Marciani that he “... was here two years—he was 
everywhere two years.” 238 

His replacement was William Lide who came in 
1986 as professor, and chair of health and physical 
education and director of athletics. Lide was formerly 
the chair of the Department of Physical Education at 
Winston-Salem State University in North Carolina. 239 
It was generally believed that Lide managed to stabilize 
and strengthen the Athletic Department’s financial 
standing. Mike Vienna was hired in 1989 as assistant 
director of athletics, and given more and more respon¬ 
sibility for the Athletics Program. In spring 1993, Lide 
resigned and Vienna became director. 240 

It was at that point that President Bellavance made 
the decision to create three separate departments: a 
chair of physical education would be responsible for all 
physical education courses. Vienna, as athletics director, 
would be responsible for administering SSUs NCAA 
sports teams. A director was to run the Office of 
Campus Recreation, and would be responsible for all 
intramural sports programs. Vienna said the reorganiza¬ 
tion plan came from the people in the athletics and 
Physical Education Department. It was a most efficient 
move, but members in the departments felt somewhat 
slighted because administrative support was spread 
between the three departments and at the same time 
two varsity sports were added. In Vienna’s words, the 
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Athletics Program got “leaner and meaner.” In the new 
departments, some coaches also taught, but athletics 
was the priority. Some members were faculty only and 
felt frustrated that coaches seemed to get preferential 
treatment. The older members of the department 
appreciate the increased efficiency and benefits of the 
reorganization, but the newer ones did not always see it 
the same way. Other internal quarrels developed 
because the building was too small with all three 
branches trying to use it. Repairs on the roof of Maggs 
Center, costing $25,000, had to come out of the 
athletics budget alone. Money was behind much of the 
complaining. State money is used only for physical 
education, none for athletics. 241 

Private contributions have become increasingly 
important. All money is donated to the University 
Foundation, which then passes the funding on to the 
Athletics Department. The Sea Gull Club sponsors 
social events and raises some money for University 
sports programs. The Sea Gull Club membership 
dropped from 200 during the Crawford years to only 
86 in 1981, causing some consideration of changing 
the direction of the club from a “strictly sports-oriented 
to college-oriented support.” 242 In spring 1999, 
however, a revived Sea Gull Club donated $2,900 to 
the Athletics Department, money raised through a 
club-sponsored raffle. 243 A newly created Varisty Club 
is now the primary fund raising arm for the Athletics 
Program, coordinated by the University Advancement 
Office. 

Richard Pusey, vice president of business and 
finance, said with some pride that SSU is probably one 
of the only institutions in the United States with a 
Division III sports program that is completely self- 
supporting, receiving no state subsidy either through 
contracts or direct dollars. 244 

Despite constant complaints that Bellavance had 
deemphasized Athletics during his tenure, sports teams 
thrived during the Bellavance era as never before. In 
1984 the football team, undefeated in its regular ■ 
season, made it to NCAA semifinals against Carnegie 
Mellon and advanced on to play Union College on 
home turf. Though defeated, the team “gained new 
experience and received nationwide publicity. The same 
year the basketball team, with an 18-9 season, had its 
“best season in SSC history.” The soccer team captured 
the Maryland Championship for Division II and III 
schools. The womens field hockey team was recognized 
by NCAA and at one stage was nationally ranked 
seventh Division III. 245 In 1986 field hockey was 
NCAA Division III National Champions, and the 
football team advanced to the NCAA Division III 
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championship before losing. 246 

Again in 1987, field hockey was ranked third in the 
nation in Division III, and the football team narrowly 
missed making post-season competition. Both volley¬ 
ball and soccer teams won conference championships. 
In the 1987 fall semester alone, 11 sports at SSC held 
conference affiliation in the Eastern States Athletic 
Conference. In fact, during the decade of the 1980s, 

Sea Gull teams participated in NCAA Division III 
post-season National Championship competition on 21 
occasions. 247 

For four years in a row, 1987 through 1990, SSU 
won the Outstanding Athletic Conference All Sports 
Trophy. By winning consecutively they were able to 
retain the award permanently in the trophy center in 
Maggs Center. Nine teams were in the Eastern States 
Athletic Conference, three in the Eastern Collegiate 
Athletics Association and six were independent. 248 In 
2000, SSU finished 15 th out of some 400 NCAA 
Division III teams in the Sears Directors’ Cup, a 
national award based on points received for postseason 
play. The Sea Gulls also consistently led the Capital 
Athletic Conference in championships. In club sports, 
the mens rugby team won the National Collegiate 
Division II Championship. The sailing team competed 
against some of the country’s premier sailing pro¬ 
grams. 249 

Throughout each semester in 1997, 220 student 
athletes earned a GPA of 3.0 (B) or above, and two 
student-athletes were named Academic All-Americans. 
Freshmen athletes carried a full academic load and 
maintained good academic standing at a slightly better 
B rate than their non-athlete classmates. Among 
freshmen athletes the graduate-in-four-years rate is five 
percent higher than the four-year rate for all first-time, 
full-time freshmen. “They are more likely than their 
non-athlete classmates to return for their sophomore 
year.” 250 Certainly, one strong reason for this is 
Salisbury’s philosophy related to being a Division III 
school—academics and the classroom take precedence 
over athletics and the lockerroom. 251 

From this list of accolades it is clear that certain 
sports became standouts at Salisbury. Basketball was 
one of those. In 1992-93, Ward Lambert’s team won 28 
straight games and climbed to No.2 in national polls. 
The team played before capacity crowds in Maggs 
Center and finished only one game shy of the Final 
Four, failing in the NCAA tournament national 
quarterfinal round. Star Andre Foreman was named 
NCAA Division III Player of the Year and was the 
Division III all-time scoring leader by the end of the 
season. Lambert won his 300 th career game and was 
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named Atlantic Region Coach of the Year. 252 Three 
years later, the team racked up a 25- 6 record and 
advanced to the Final Eight in the NCAA Tournament. 
At its last game in Rochester, NY, the Gulls lost by five 
points to Alvernia. “... 15 players, most in tears, 
sprawled on the court, exhausted and broken hearted 
because their journey through the 64-team NCAA 
Tournament ended five points short of their 
goal ....” 253 

The women’s field hockey team, coached by Karen 
Weaver, was undefeated in 1986 and for the first time 
in school history, won an NCAA Division III champi¬ 
onship. Weaver, it was said, brought the “program from 
a 120 th ranking five years ago to the top this year.” In 
1991, the team qualified for its eighth straight trip to 
the NCAA tournament and finished as the top-ranked 
team in the South Region. In fall ’92 they advanced to 
the Final Four, the first time since 1988. 254 The team 
continued to be ranked among the elite in Division III 
under Coach Dawn Chamberlin throughout the ’90s 
and ’00s 

When Dean Burroughs came to Salisbury in 1974 
he replaced then coach and former Physical Education 
Chair Lee Quinn. Burroughs coached both men’s and 
women’s tennis and in the 1970s led them to national 
rankings. By 1987, SSC hosted the NCAA Division III 
Men’s Tennis National Tennis Tournament in May, the 
second time SSC hosted this tournament. 255 In 1988 
Burroughs was named Mid-Atlantic Coach of the Year, 
the second time in the 1980s. Since arriving at SSU, 
Burroughs’ teams never had a losing record or a 
winning percentage of less than .533. Between 1986 
and 1988, the winning percentage was .84l. 256 By the 
end of the 1980s, SSC had 12 lighted courts and three 
indoor courts. 257 The men’s tennis team repeated as 
ESAC champs and three women’s tennis players won 
ESAC singles championship in 1993. 258 

Jim Berkman came to Salisbury as a graduate 
student in 1983-84 and Hank Janczyk asked him to 
stay on to help coach lacrosse. Later, Berkman left 
Salisbury for a stint as basketball coach at Potsdam, but 
in 1988 President Bellavance asked him to return to 
coach lacrosse. There was considerable instability in the 
program at that time—numbers of lacrosse players were 
dwindling and talent faltering. In 10 years, Berkman 
made lacrosse a national power. SSU was the only 
public school in the Top 10 in the nation. When he 
came in 1988, Berkman didn’t even have a schedule to 
play any games. Some freshmen, expected to enroll, 
never showed up. The goalie left and became an All- 
American at Washington College. That first year he 
wound up with a 9-5 record, though, and in 1991 for 
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the first time Salisbury made the National Champion¬ 
ship game. In 1992-93 six SSU players won All- 
American honors, and the team won 11 straight games 
and made it to NCAA quarterfinals. 259 

In 1994 and 1995 Berkman’s stickmen brought 
Salisbury its first mens Division III NCAA champion¬ 
ship. 260 Jason Kaufman became a four-time first-team 
All-American and was the all-time leading scorer for 
college lacrosse. Michael Escher was a local player to 
play at Salisbury as a three-time All-American. They are 
only two of a number of outstanding players to come 
out of those years. 

The 1986 football team was the first ever at SSC to 
go through the season undefeated and untied. They 
were invited to go to Phoenix City, AL, in December 
that year to play in the Amos Alonzo Stagg Bowl. 261 
The team was defeated by Augustana College from 
Rock Island, IL, but the game was televised nationally. 
The Salisbury-Ithaca game that preceded the Augustana 
game was, according to SSU’s Sports Information 
Director Paul Ohanian, one of the most notable games 
in SSU’s athletic history and generally regarded among 
long-time Sea Gull followers as the best and most 
exciting game in the programs’ history. The coach and 
key to such success, in football as well as wrestling, was 
Mike McGlinchey. 

McGlinchey became defensive coordinator in 1972, 
moving on to head coach in 1982. In the five years he 
served as head coach, he posted a 44-11-2 record, “the 
best career record in school history, and guided the Sea 
Gulls to three NCAA berths,” including the 1986 trip 
to the Stagg Bowl. That year the Gulls won the Lam¬ 
bert Cup as the top Division III team in the East, and 
McGlinchey was honored as Football Magazines 
National Coach of the Year. After that season, 
McGlinchey left SSU to take the head coach job at 
Division II Central Connecticut State and in five 
seasons there posted an 18-26-3 record. In 1992 he 
came back to Maryland to become head coach at 
Frostburg, and in four seasons there had a 30-11-2 
record, including its first NCAA post-season bid in 
1993. 

Failing health forced him to retire in 1995, and he 
came back to live in Salisbury in summer 1996. Mike 
McGlinchey battled neural muscular disease for eight 
years, even though the doctors only gave him two years 
when he was diagnosed in 1989. The day after he was 
diagnosed he was in the weight room at 7 a.m.; friends 
said that passion made it possible to fight the illness as 
he did. He attended football practices and games, 
basketball games, athletic luncheons and even baseball 
games in the spring 1997. In 1991 he was inducted in 
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the SSU Athletic Hall of Fame and in March 1997, 
only weeks before he died, into the National Wrestling 
Coaches Association Division III Hall of Fame. On the 
Friday before he died on Monday, he attended a 
Salisbury baseball game. 262 

McGlinchey was renown as a great team motivator. 
During football games he called all plays, each coded 
with a number. Public Safety Director Jim Phillips 
recalled one example of the coach’s dedication and 
drive. Athletic Director Lou Marciani decided it would 
be good public relations to ask faculty and administra¬ 
tors to become honorary coaches for home football 
games. They would be allowed to go on the field during 
the game and into the lockerroom at half-time. Phillips 
was honorary coach at one of those games. In the 
warm-up period before the game, the punter was 
practicing and punted a high ball, which came down 
and hit McGlinchey directly on the head. It actually 
gave him a concussion, although he didn’t realize it at 
the time. The game started and as it progressed it 
became more and more exciting. At half-time though, 
the Gulls were losing. 

In the lockerroom McGlinchey began talking rather 
quietly, telling players they had a great opportunity to 
go through the season with a perfect record and go on 
to great things, all the while getting louder and louder. 
Then he said, “But I can’t remember numbers. I got hit 
in the head before the game and I can’t remember the 
plays.” He got angrier and angrier. Phillips kept 
thinking, “Is this really true? Did that really happen? Is 
he just saying this to try to motivate the players?” His 
talk built and built to a crescendo, finally exclaiming, 
“Because of this fluke, this ball hitting me in the head, 
we’re behind. I can’t call plays. I can’t let this happen!” 
By that time he was screaming wildly. The whole room 
was pumped up. Phillips said, “I was ready to go there 
on the next kick-off and tackle somebody!” When they 
went back out for the second half they worked out a 
plan where Mike would tell the assistant coach the play 
he wanted, and the assistant would send in the coded 
number. “We crushed ’em—tore them up!” Phillips 
said. 

After the game the College physician Dr. Louis 
Himes, trainer Pat Lamboni and Mike’s wife Mary 
Lane tried to convince McGlinchey to go to the 
hospital, and he finally agreed. There he was diagnosed 
with the concussion. 263 

In an effort to maintain even closer ties with alumni, 
Marciani moved to establish the Salisbury State College 
Athletic Hall of Fame in 1985. Its stated purpose was 
to “recognize and perpetuate the noteworthy athletic 
tradition of Salisbury State by honoring and memorial- 
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izing individuals who have made extraordinary contri¬ 
butions to this tradition.” 264 In 1987, the first nine 
members were inducted: Goldy Tyler, Sandy Greer, 
Alethea Whitney, Benn Maggs, Andy Hall, Phil 
Slacum, Joyce Bennett Allen, Louise Holbrook Bassett 
and Barbara Street Davis. The second year 12 more 
were inducted. 265 Annual inductions have been held 
ever since. 

Two other aspects of the Athletic Program have 
experienced growth and expansion. Campus Recre¬ 
ation, by the end of the Bellavance era, included formal 
and informal activities, team sports, individual and 
dual sports, outdoor activities, competitive and non¬ 
competitive sports. Ten extra-mural clubs and 30 
intramural teams existed. 266 More than 5,000 students, 
faculty and staff participate in the programs. 267 

The Physical Education Department also has 
undergone changes. There were 10 chairs from 1961, 
when the department was created, until 1999. In May 
1999, largely through the efforts of then Chair Dean 
Burroughs, a gallery of portraits of the 10 was dedi¬ 
cated and Burroughs made brief comments about each. 
Benn Maggs, first chair, served for 10 years. The 
founder of the mens Physical Education Program and 
the only professor for many years, Maggs became such 
an innate part of the entire program that it is difficult 
to place him in any niche. Burroughs’ comments about 
Maggs reflected not only the man but also the personal 
imprint he had on the program. Every male student 
knew Coach. Maggs, he said, who “had an amazing 
talent for remembering every student’s name. He called 
them all Athlete.’” Lee Quinn was tennis coach and 
served as chair for only one year. Alethea Whitney 
became the first female chair, serving from 1972 to 
1974. Whitney, said Burroughs, was “a great organizer. 
... When she asked for a report in writing, she said she 
actually wanted us to turn something in! The first year 
we had to get used to that, but after that we got the 
idea.” Nelson Butler succeeded Whitney, serving two 
stints as chair, from 1974 to 1981 and 1982 to 1984. 

Under Butler, the department began a new era and 
developed goals and a mission. Deshon was chair for 
the year between Butler’s two service periods. Marciani 
was chair from 1984 to 1986, followed by Lide, 1986- 
1991, and finally by Burroughs. One theme ran 
throughout these 30 years, and that was a search for 
what was most educationally sound and productive for 
the scholar-athlete who came through their classes. 
Burroughs, for example, promoted an Outdoor Educa¬ 
tion Program, introduced in fall 1988 as an interdisci¬ 
plinary minor. 268 Burroughs trained in the Outward 
Bound Program and brought it back to SSC, because 


it’s “... educational philosophy stresses service to others 
as a key value forming experience,” he said. 269 The 
department’s relationship with its alumni has strength¬ 
ened throughout the years as well. Alums return to the 
campus to visit, make contributions to its programs, 
and many, now teachers themselves, send their students 
back to SSU. 

Passing the Torch 

In early summer of 1994 while shaving, Thom 
Bellavance discovered “hard nodes” on his neck. 
Biopsies and CAT scans confirmed the worst suspicions 
and fears. The president had lung cancer, already too 
advanced for surgery or radiation. Treatment with 
chemotherapy followed and did seem to slow the 
progress of the disease. Despite the ravages of the 
disease, his heart and other health functions were fine. 
Bellavance never lost his sense of humor. “The rest of 
my body is fine,” he told a Baltimore Sun reporter. “My 
heart’s fine. My blood pressure’s fine. Mayor Barry said 
that, except for murders, Washington has the lowest 
crime rate in the nation. Well, except for my cancer, 

I’m healthy as hell.” 270 

Bellavance started smoking when he was 16. Forty- 
four years later, even with lung cancer, he still could not 
rid himself of the habit and continued to sneak five or 
six cigarettes every day. “I’ve been everywhere. I’ve tried 
acupuncture, Smoke Stoppers, hypnotism. Now I’m 
trying to find a psychiatrist. I’m still smoking ... It’s the 
one area of my life where I feel helpless,” he told a 
reporter in 1994. “It’s an addiction,. ... It’s like heroin 
addiction, maybe worse. There ought to be smoke 
centers where you can go and dry out for a few days. 

It’s not just the nicotine. Smoking is psychologically 
intertwined with everything else I do.” 271 

The faculty, hearing the news over the summer, was 
apprehensive. On returning to campus in September, 
they came to the opening Faculty Forum meeting 
uncertain what to expect to see or hear from the 
president. He handled the situation with typical humor 
and good form. Philosohy Professor Jerry Miller said, 

“It was Thom himself who was there waiting for us.” 
Chemotherapy had caused the loss of his hair, and 
reaching under the podium, he pulled out and “wore, 
in succession, a French beret, a baseball hat and a 
jester’s cap. ...” 272 He continued to work as much as he 
could through the academic year, although as the illness 
progressed he spent increasing parts of most days at 
home. The provost and other administrators filled in 
and, even though some feared a power vacuum might 
result, there were no signs of the University’s business 
faltering. 
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In fall 1995, realizing the end was near, he made the 
decision to retire and provide for an orderly, seamless 
transition. December 1995 was to be Bellavance’s 
official retirement, and the Guerrieri Center staff 
bought two rocking chairs for the President and Mrs. 
Bellavance as a Christmas present. Staff delivered the 
chairs to the new Presidents Residence, directly across 
from Holloway Hall. Bellavance asked the staff to take 
the chairs into the family room, they tried them out 
and visited for a while. Then he thought for a minute, 
and suggested that they would be really nice to have in 
the Fireside Lounge of the Guerrieri Center for the 
traditional Christmas reception. Later the chairs were 
moved to the lounge and at the Christmas reception 
the president received hundreds of the campus family, 
sitting in his new rocking chair. Before the campus 
closed for Christmas, faculty, staff and students went to 
the president’s home to sing Christmas carols by 
candlelight. The family all came out, Mrs. Bellavance 
thanked them, and President Bellavance said it was like 
a scene from It's A Wonderful Life . 273 

On February 1, 1996, President Bellavance passed 
away at home on the campus he had so strongly 
molded and shaped. Two memorial services followed, 
one on February 13 at St. Francis de Sales Catholic 
Church, and one the next day in Holloway Hall 
Auditorium of Salisbury State University. Scores of 
remembrances were written and spoken over the 
following days and weeks. The University, in gratitude 
and recognition of his dedication and vision for the 
institution, moved to re-name the Honors Program the 
Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program, and students 
receiving scholarships for the program would be known 
as Bellavance scholars. Senator Paul Sarbanes expressed 
what so many knew: "... in his pursuit for academic 
excellence, Thomas Bellavance helped create a true 
academic community, a community of scholars with an 
abundance of opportunities to learn and grow and a 
strong sense of family among the students, faculty and 
administrators.” 274 

Probably the remembrance Thom Bellavance would 
have prized most, however, was a story he delighted in 
telling. As the number of SSU graduates grew, tickets 
for graduation had to be rationed carefully, making 
them an item much in demand. The president, how¬ 
ever, always kept a few extra tickets in his desk for 
emergency situations. One day, about two or three days 
before graduation, as he was walking to his office, 
Bellavance met a young girl walking down the hall to 
Dr. Butlers office. She was sobbing, so the president 
stopped her and asked her why she was crying. “I cant 
get graduation tickets and my family are all flying in to 


be here and now wont be able to see me graduate, “ she 
sobbed. “Well, maybe I can help,” he said, and took her 
into his office. Bellavance pulled the tickets out of his 
desk and stopped her tears. She thanked him profusely, 
then as she was leaving, turned and asked him, “Who 
are you?” 
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Dr. William Merwiti with Samuel 
and Marilyn Seidel who endowed the 
School of Education and Professional 
Studies in 1997 


Patron-ofthe-arts Bohbi 
Biron endowed the Theatre 
Program , 1999 


The late 1990s... 


Built in the 1970s as a temporary facility, Potomac Hall was used 

until2000 


The President's Residence (below) was demolished 
in 1993 to make room for the new Commons 
dining facility (right) which opened summer 1997 
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Cambridge philanthropist and attorney 
Edward Nabb endowed Center for 
Delmarva History and Culture The Council for University System Staff (CUSS) began on campus in the early 1990s 


The lacrosse team 
won the NCAA 
Division III 
championship in 
1994 ' 1995 and 
1999; the 1995 

team celebrates 
here 


Alumni and staff at the groundbreaking of the Alumni House, 1997 
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Chapter 13 

New Promises, New Prospects 



President Merwins Inauguration Ceremony revealed the new regalia for the president, 1996 ■— 
he is flanked by former presidents Page (left), Crawford and Butler 


The Transition 

/ , ) S\ rovost Nelson Butler assumed the 

/*// J position of interim president in January 
... 1996. Reflecting on past presidents, he 

/ / M observed that Norman Crawford was demo- 

cratic and quantitative; Thom Bellavance 
valued quality more than quantity, not as an elitist but 
a man of high expectations. The shift served the 
institution well. Student services and the curriculum 
expanded, many excellent faculty members were added. 
Commenting on his own contributions, Butler said, 
“Im a traditionalist. We need math, English, history, 
science. ... One of my strengths is to see the large 
picture and to organize.” 1 

As interim president, accordingly, Butler focused on 
three major goals. The first goal—see SSU through the 
Middle States Accreditation, which began the previous 
year. Related to that accreditation, Butler especially 
wanted to give attention to the graduate program. 
Butlers hope was the creation of a graduate school. In 
conjunction with the Middle States Self-Study, Butler 
wanted to beef up international programming. The 
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second goal—maintain the building impetus of the 
new science building. To do this, he worked closely 
with Maryland Delegate Norm Conway, who had just 
become vice chair of the Appropriations Committee. 
The third goal—to assure the faculty the University was 
on track and firmly following on the challenging 
academic path established by President Bellavance. 
Under Butlers term as interim president, the hiring 
process for positions, already underway, proceeded. In a 
move to be more efficient, Butler realigned the library 
and Information Center under a dean of information 
services. 

Unfortunately, the University was again in the midst 
of a financial crunch. When Dr. Butler became interim 
president, he was hard-pressed to do many of the things 
he really wanted to do and even had to let some 
contractual employees go. He and Vice President of 
Business and Finance Richard Pusey met daily for the 
first week to 10 days to discuss how to handle the 
University’s needs. Fortunately there was enough in the 
budget to finish the year, but Pusey told Butler it was 
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the tightest year financially he had seen except for the 
year they were forced to cut programs. The auxiliary 
reserves were also depleted. 2 

In addition to the fiscal problems, it was necessary to 
find a new interim provost. To fill that position, he 
chose Dr. Phil Creighton, dean of the Henson School. 
Also, Joe Gilbert resigned just before Butler became 
interim president, and his position had to be filled, 
though it was left to the new president to finalize these 
structural changes. The search for a new president 
began almost immediately following President 
Bellavance’s decision to retire. Dr. Karin Johnson, 
professor of nursing and director of the Office Grants 
and Sponsored Research, chaired the search committee. 
Within a few weeks, the pool of applicants was reduced 
to less than a dozen and interviewing began. By 
summer the decision was made. Dr. William C. 

Merwin was chosen as Salisbury’s seventh president. 
Interim President Butler asked the new president, who 
agreed, for a year’s leave of absence before returning to 
the Department of Physical Education. There, he 
returned to one of his first loves, working with physical 
education majors and supervising them in their student 
teaching. Butler even wrote a guide for them in fall 
1998, Achieving Success in Student Teaching. 

Promise of Excellence 

Bill Merwin, a native of LaCrosse, WI, began his 
academic career in 1961 teaching social studies and 
history in Wisconsin’s public schools. He earned a 
Master of Arts, became a Fulbright Scholar in Tokyo in 
summer 1966 and began a Doctorate of Education 
(Ed.D.) at the University of Georgia in 1972. His 
career then took him to teach at University of North 
Florida where he became chair of the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction in the School of Educa- 
tion, associate vice president of academic affairs and 
president of the Faculty Assembly, provost and chair of 
the University Planning Committee, which was 
responsible for implementing university strategies for 
institutional planning. 

By the mid-1980s, Merwin became president of 
Montana State University-Northern. This was primarily 
an undergraduate regional institution, with heavy 
emphasis on technology, teacher education, health 
education, nursing and automotive programs. Four 
years later, he became president of State University of 
New York (SUNY), Potsdam—a university approxi¬ 
mately twice the number of students as at Montana 
State. Potsdam possessed a strong program in music 
and its mathematics program ranked fifth in the 
nation. In 1994, the governor of New York cut back 


funding to the university system forcing a call back of 
30 percent and Merwin was forced to reduce the 
faculty by 50. All of his higher education experience 
was affiliated with regional, comprehensive state 
universities within a multiple campus system. These 
experiences prepared him well for the challenges he 
would find at Salisbury. 

Shortly after he was hired, Merwin met with Chan¬ 
cellor Don Langenberg and asked him, “What do you 
want me to do?” The chancellor told him he thought 
Salisbury had the best chance of all the institutions in 
the system to become nationally recognized, and that 
became one of Merwin’s major goals. He also was told 
to balance the budget. In the past, Merwin said, much 
of the balancing was done in a way he disapproved, “on 
the backs of contingent employees.” Salisbury, in recent 
years, increased contingent employees from 10 to 35 
percent. In the first month as president, Merwin gave 
contingent employees annual and sick leave and began 
to convert approximately half of them to permanent¬ 
line employees. 3 

Chris Roberts, a cabinet-maker and president of the 
Staff Advisory Council, said Merwin’s decision, after 
being president for only a month, to pay every contrac¬ 
tual employee for Thanksgiving holiday was unheard of 
at that time. 4 That did not solve the budget issue, of 
course. Vice President Pusey reported that the Univer¬ 
sity closed FY ’97 in the black, but the “reserves were 
depleted.” 5 In a report during Merwin’s first year in 
office, which the president later gave to the Board of 
Regents, Pusey suggested the University should adopt a 
“base level of funding” or “threshold of funding” to set 
a minimum level of support for comprehensive institu¬ 
tions. However, Pusey’s suggestion was not adopted 
then nor ever recognized in state planning. 6 

By state accounts, Salisbury State was (and is), based 
on per capita FTE (full-time equivalent students) costs, 
the least expensive academic institution in the state 
system. 7 For FY ’96, the state appropriation per FTE 
for Salisbury was $4,067, higher only than Bowie State 
among the nine state colleges and universities; St. 

Mary’s College, Morgan, University of Maryland 
Baltimore, UMES, Coppin, Frostburg andTowson 
received more. 8 In terms of its level of funding, in 
September 1997, Maryland ranked 38th of 50 states in 
higher education, and SSU was near the bottom of the 
funding level—10th of 11 Maryland colleges, in fact. 9 

In 1997, the state portion of Salisbury State 
University’s operating budget dropped to 31 percent, 
and it was thought likely that in the future, tuition 
would be capped at a 4 percent increase. 10 Salisbury’s 
FY ’98 budget of over $65 million was based on an 
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expected 32.1 percent of its income from state appro¬ 
priation, 31.4 percent from tuition and fees, 30.8 
percent from auxiliary services, 3.0 percent from federal 
grants, 1.9 percent from state and local grants, and .9 
percent from sales and education services. Of planned 
spending, 31.9 percent was to go to auxiliary services, 
29.1 percent to instruction, 10.8 percent to institu¬ 
tional support, 9.7 percent to plant operations, 7.1 
percent to academic support, 4.9 percent to student 
services, 4.1 percent to scholarship/fellowships, and 2.4 
percent to research. 11 There was very little flexibility in 
the budget. Eighty-eight percent went for payroll. The 
only way to cut payroll was to lay off some contractual 
and part-time employees, which would mean an 
increase in class sizes. 

Obviously, tuition hikes could make a considerable 
difference in the University’s budget. Salisbury re¬ 
quested a tuition increase of 7 percent, $190 increase 
per student, for 1998-99. Out-of-state tuition would 
have increased by $550, and graduate students would 
pay an extra $ 10 per credit your. Merwin and Provost 
Creighton both conducted special open forums in 
Caruthers Hall to explain the hikes to students, but 
both were sparsely attended. 12 The Board of Regents, 
however, limited tuition increases for undergraduates 
from Maryland to 4 percent and decided to postpone 
action on the University Systems budget pending 
further review of the tuition proposals. The regents did 
approve a total fiscal year 1999 budget request of nearly 
$2.1 billion for the University System. Included in that 
budget was a requested 4.2 percent increase in state 
funding to provide the resources necessary for quality 
improvements and unavoidable cost increases. 13 

In October 1997, Lance Billingsley, chair of the 
Board of Regents, wrote a letter to the SSU News to 
explain the tuition hike. He pointed out that money 
spent on education yields large returns—the University 
System generates annually $4.6 billion in economic 
activity and $670 million in state tax revenues. The 
additional amount requested by the regents budget in 
FY ’99 would be spent on improving information 
technology and to keep USM faculty salaries competi¬ 
tive. “As we ask the state to invest in our drive for 
excellence, we will be doing our part to secure addi¬ 
tional support from other revenue sources.” Billingsley 
also pointed out a need to build commitment among 
friends, alumni and corporations. 14 

President Merwin discovered what President 
Bellavance already knew. The answer to successful 
fund-raising lay in increasing the number of private 
donations. When he came, Merwin said, there was no 
organization to the fund-raising plans. Those in charge 


of raising private money seemed interested only in 
going after big money donors, so Merwin organized 
efforts aimed at smaller givers. 15 

In 1992, the Maryland Higher Education Commis¬ 
sion prepared legislation passed by the Maryland 
General Assembly that authorized the Private Donor 
Incentive Program (PDIP). This program was designed 
to stimulate private support for public higher education 
by providing matching funds from the state for contri¬ 
butions from individuals or private organizations to the 
endowment of a public college or university in Mary¬ 
land. The USM institutions, including Salisbury, 
increasingly sought private gifts to provide a “margin of 
excellence” in their budgets. PDIP was reauthorized in 
1997- The “program matches on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis the first $250,000 in private contributions. For 
the next $500,000, the state will provide one dollar for 
every two donated. For the next $1 million, the state 
will provide one dollar for every three donated. Under 
the program, the state will award a maximum of 
$750,000” to Salisbury. 16 

In anticipation of the success of the PDIP, the 
University System of Maryland established a fund¬ 
raising campaign in June 1995 to raise $700 million in 
seven years by June 30, 2002, the largest fund-raising 
effort in its history. All 13 institutions participated, 
each having individual goals to meet a range of needs, 
including scholarships, professorships and technology 
enhancements. The campaign slogan was “Make a 
Lasting Impression.” Institutions needed to increase the 
annual rate of private giving by 50 percent above the 
baseline of $67 million, the average for fiscal years 
1993-95. Salisbury’s goal was set at $11 million. 

In 1995, the Board of Regents also mandated in the 
University System’s strategic plan, Vision III, significant 
increases in private giving. “Private support is no longer 
a luxury but a necessity for public higher education,” 
said USM Board of Regents Chair Lance W. Billingsley; 
“... we must broaden our base of financial support.” 17 
President Merwin boosted Salisbury’s goal to $13 
million and announced “Campaign 2002: Our Promise 
of Excellence.” Businessmen and benefactors Sam 
Seidel and Ed Nabb spearheaded it. 18 

The first large endowment Salisbury received after 
Merwin took office came in spring 1997. A few months 
earlier, Bob Gearhart secured an anonymous donation 
of $3.2 million, the largest in the school’s history, and 
Interim President Butler signed the acceptance paper¬ 
work in 1996. 19 The donation was to be used to benefit 
all four of the University’s schools, including student 
scholarships and financial aid, recruitment and reten¬ 
tion of faculty, equipment and support for the arts. 
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“Interest income will begin after the benefactor dies.” 20 

The second large private gift came from Sam and 
Marilyn Seidel, who already had financed some 14 
scholarships throughout the region, seven at Salisbury. 
In March 1997, they gave $1 million to endow the 
School of Education and Professional Studies. Sam 
Seidel, Salisbury businessman and former teacher, 
earlier served as president of SSU’s Foundation Board. 
During his tenure, several million dollars in bequests 
were made to the University, including the Henson 
endowment. 21 Marilyn Seidel, a retired operating-room 
nurse, also endowed a nursing scholarship at the 
University. Sam Seidel enrolled at SSU in 1939, and his 
two brothers also were students at Salisbury. 22 The 
three Seidel children all graduated from Salisbury. 

Salisbury became the first university in Maryland— 
and only the second in the nation—to have an en¬ 
dowed School of Education. The donation and the 
School of Educations special status was to be used as a 
linchpin for an additional $1 million fund-raising drive 
among education alumni. When complete it will bring 
the total endowment to more than $3 million, putting 
its funding on a par with the Perdue, Henson and 
Fulton schools. It also meant that Salisbury was the 
only public university in Maryland with all four schools 
endowed. The Seidel gift was earmarked for library 
acquisitions, equipment, faculty recruitment and 
research, and a significant portion for student scholar¬ 
ships. 23 At the announcement ceremony in the Great 
Hall on Salisbury’s campus, Seidel said, “I believe if you 
have an ability to give, you should do it in your lifetime 
and get some fun out of it. ... The real goal of the 
endowment is to get good people into education.” 24 

With the Seidel gift, private bequests totaled over 
$17 million—the largest among the four-year compre¬ 
hensive institutions in the University of Maryland 
System. 25 By spring 1998, the Salisbury State Univer¬ 
sity Foundation assets grew to $22 million. The 
Foundation was still acquiring property at that time, 
but was using short-term commercial loans to finance 
their purchase rather than using productive assets to 
pay for them. As it was explained in a Faculty Forum 
meeting, “This change in doing business resulted from 
a comparison of the investment returns of the Founda¬ 
tion over the last couple of years and concluded that a 
20 percent return on investments was an expensive way 
to buy real-estate.” 26 

Soon after arriving at Salisbury, aware of the system- 
wide capital campaign, Merwin sought an independent 
appraisal of the University Advancement Office’s 
readiness to meet its fund-raising goal. According to the 
consultants report in January 1997, the University 


Advancement Office (1) had the necessary community 
support; (2) had administrative and staffing needs; but 
(3) faced some distrust on campus about advancement 
management practices. In March, Director of Advance¬ 
ment Robert Gearhart left his post. Merwin then 
requested a special review by internal auditors at the 
University System of Maryland, and, based on their 
findings, the president reached an agreement with 
Gearhart, which terminated his full-time, day-to-day 
role as the chief fund-raiser for SSU. He was retained as 
a salary considerably below his full-time salary to act as 
a fund-raising consultant for the University, with 
specific responsibility for consultation with major 
donors with whom he worked previously. The agree¬ 
ment was to run to November 1, 1998. 27 

Allegations against Gearhart included using state 
employees for his private business, funneling work to 
companies where his son worked, and misusing his 
Foundation-issued vehicle and credit card. After 
Gearhart’s departure, the Foundation no longer issued 
credit cards and the new director drives a car provided 
by the state, which has stricter guidelines for reporting 
of its use. Also, an outside auditing firm was hired to 
conduct reviews of the Office of Institutional Advance¬ 
ment every three months beginning in September 
1997. Gearhart eventually repaid the University for his 
personal expenses, but in some cases, he did so only 
after the Foundation bookkeeper questioned him. 
Gearhart released a statement in August 1998 that, 
“Nothing that I did deviated from existing policies and 
nothing I did resulted in personal gain. ... The new 
president made a decision to change the University’s 
approach and I respect him and his decision, even 
though it ultimately persuaded me to seek a new 
position. I was not terminated and I did not do any¬ 
thing wrong. ...” 28 

Dr. Nelson Butler was asked to return as interim 
director of institutional advancement while a national 
search for the vice president for University Advance¬ 
ment proceeded. 29 

Even before Gearhart left, the president authorized 
advertisements for the hiring of a researcher to report to 
the director of the capital campaign, and a senior 
development officer to raise major gifts for the Univer¬ 
sity. The latter position, the ad said, “... required travel 
at least 30 percent of the time regionally and nationally 
to visit prospects.” 30 In April, it was announced that 
Merwin reorganized the department, creating a Divi¬ 
sion of University Advancement to consolidate the 
different departments and programs whose priorities 
would be represented at the cabinet level. The division 
included director of special gifts, alumni relations’ 
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director, director of corporate and foundation relations, 
research manager (to research donor prospects for all 
development programs) director of publications and 
director of public relations. These offices were to 
emphasize those parts of the strategic plan that will be 
attractive to donors, especially the focus on technology, 
international opportunities, better salaries for the best 
teachers, endowed chairs, scholarships, support of the 
symphony and galleries, major commitment to annual 
giving, alumni pride and financial support. 31 

By the end of 1998, the campaign was going well. 
The USM announced that of the $700 million goal by 
2002, it had already raised over half—$373 million— 
ahead of the pace set. Salisbury announced in May that 
it had surpassed its capital campaign goal of $13 
million three years ahead of schedule, the only school 
in the University System to accomplish its goal to that 
date. “We set out to accomplish national eminence. ... 
We knew we weren’t going to be Notre Dame or 
Harvard, but we wanted to be the best of our kind, ” 
Merwin said. 

In addition to the anonymous donor and Seidel 
Endowment in FY ’97, more than $5.5 million was 
raised in FY ’98 and ’99. Donations in FY ’98 included 
$200,000 from Francis Randolph, $248,540 from 
Hannah Collier Smith, an additional $200,000 from 
Charles and Martha Fulton and $500,057 from Ed 
Nabb, a Cambridge businessman. In FY ’99, donations 
included an anonymous gift of $650,000, $500,000 
from Bobbi Biron to endow the theatre program, 
$500,000 from the Scarborough Group, $250,000 
from the Kerr Fund to establish the PACE program, a 
$200,000 endowment from John Hargreaves, 

$200,000 for the University Galleries from Francis 
Randolph, an additional $ 1 million from Richard 
Henson and $1,450,000 from Academic 
Privatization. 32 

Chancellor Langenberg said, “In the highly competi¬ 
tive world of fund-raising, it takes hard work, skillful 
planning and sheer determination simply to meet a 
campaign goal on time. The advancement team at 
Salisbury State has beaten the clock not merely by 
weeks or months, but amazingly by three years. That is 
no small feat, and I offer my congratulations and 
appreciation to ... President Bill Merwin and his staff 
for this highly successful effort. ...” 33 The president 
announced, “We are not finished campaigning. ... 
During the summer I will meet with campus groups to 
determine how high we want to raise the fund-raising 
bar.” 34 

The money raised in Campaign 2002 was allocated 
for six areas: scholarships, $3.8 million; academic 
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programs, $2.8 million; annual giving/operations, $2.3 
million; capital projects, $2.25 million; science equip¬ 
ment, $1 million; and community cultural and out¬ 
reach programs, $950,000. The Scarborough Group 
gift, given by alumnus Mike Scarborough, was for the 
construction of the Scarborough Center for use by 
honor societies and student leaders. Construction of a 
new residence hall and a local literacy center also were 
mentioned at the time as possibilities. In addition, 
administrators hoped to use some of the money to 
develop an electrical engineering and computer science 
program with endowed department chairs. It also made 
it possible to increase merit-based scholarships “in an 
effort to increase the number of top students attending 
the University.” 35 

The Bobbi Biron gift endowed the Salisbury State 
theatre program in May 1999. Mrs. Biron was a long¬ 
time devotee of the University theatre who rarely 
missed an opening night, according to Paul Pfeiffer. 

Her endowment immediately doubled—and eventually 
would triple—the program budget. In the next few 
years, her gift was anticipated to provide some $12,000 
of support annually. As the endowment is fully estab¬ 
lished through the SU Foundation, interest will provide 
a minimum of $25,000. She stipulated a variety of uses 
for the gift, but mostly asked that it be used for student 
scholarships and guest artists’ programs. Artists in¬ 
cluded guest directors, designers and actors who would 
work with production, but also teach specialties such as 
stage combat or period costuming, and conduct 
workshops. With Birons gift, Salisbury State became 
the first campus in the 13-member University System 
with an endowed theatre program or department. The 
program was named for Biron. 36 

An example of one of the new programs to come out 
of the campaign was the Institute of Public Affairs and 
Civic Engagement (PACE). Like many programs, the 
idea began with the faculty. Provost Don Cathcart 
recalled, “Harry Basehart and Fran Kane [professors of 
political science and philosophy, respectively] came to 
me wanting money for a new public affairs center. 

When I refused to give it to them, they were mad as 
hell at me. But I told them to go write a grant and see if 
they couldn’t get funding that way. They did and they 
got it! A quarter of a million! Now don’t they feel good! 
How great they must feel, and proud!” 37 

At the public ceremony officially funding PACE, Dr. 
Kane commented that he remembered getting his first 
two-wheel bike as a child and how thrilled and happy 
he was. But then he realized he was going to have to 
give up the tricycle for the two-wheeler and said, “I’ve 
got to learn to ride this sucker!” 38 The funding came 
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from the Grayce B. Kerr Fund of Easton, a dynamic 
philanthropic foundation committed to enhancing 
quality of life. It awards grants that significantly 
impact, and sustain, long-term change and growth in 
organizations and institutions. PACE was “the first of 
its kind on the Eastern Shore, ... distinctive among 
such institutes nationwide with its emphasis on under¬ 
graduate involvement in civic affairs and government at 
the local level. The institute will engage students in the 
Shore and statewide collaborations such as public 
polling.” By fall 1999, the institute had already ac¬ 
cepted two assignments. 39 

Edward H. Nabb made another major donation. 
Nabb was no stranger to philanthropy at Salisbury 
State. As president of Nathan Foundation for 25 years, 
he oversaw awarding over $600,000 in scholarships to 
local young people attending SSU. In 1998, while 
serving with Sam Seidel as co-chair of the Capital 
Campaign, Nabb endowed the Research Center for 
Delmarva History and Culture with a grant of 
$500,000. 

One gift was not really part of the Capital Cam¬ 
paign. Merwin told the story of the piano. When he 
was president at SUNY-Postdam, famous as a music 
school, his wife had access to several pianos, and to 
convince her to move to SSU, Merwin promised he 
would buy her a piano. When they were moving in to 
the Presidents Residence at SSU, the large sunroom 
had boxes everywhere, but there was a big empty spot 
in front of the room. Sam Brown, businessman and 
friend of the University, stopped by and asked Merwin 
what was going in that part of the room. Merwin told 
him he was going to buy a piano, but Brown said, “No, 
let me.” He took Mrs. Merwin to a piano specialty 
store in New Jersey and let her pick out the one she 
wanted. Brown donated it to the presidents home. 40 

Tearing Down the Walls 

When Merwin arrived at Salisbury, he said he felt 
like a cheerleader. He constantly told administrators, 
faculty and staff they were really good, and then 
showed them how good they were. Moreover, he 
quickly discovered groups on campus seemed to be 
working at cross-purposes, and his goal was to “tear 
down the walls” between them. Getting everyone to 
work together coalesced around two major themes: (1) 
achieving national eminence and (2) solidarity of the 
campus community. 

The second theme became quite obvious from the 
start. The traditional beginning of the academic year 
started with a picnic for all faculty and administrators 
and their families on campus. In August 1996, the 


Merwin s invited everyone , including the staff and their 
families, to the picnic, a fact the staff much appreci¬ 
ated. Chris Roberts from the Physical Plant said he was 
impressed by the fact that the president knew his name 
after meeting him only once. 

Another member of the Business Office staff 
thought Merwin was very open and willing to listen. 
“Where Dr. Bellavance would initiate change from the 
top down, Merwin would not make something happen 
immediately because, in his spirit of community, he 
brought everything to a committee. You wouldn't really 
speak to Dr. Bellavance unless you were working on 
projects with him, but you felt very free to speak with 
President Merwin at any time,” the Business Office 
staffer said. 41 

Many administrators also were favorably impressed 
by the new president’s efforts. Vice President 
Williamson said Merwin not only had experience as a 
president, but also had a wonderful presence, and 
believes his manner might have been what turned the 
tide on finances. “Under Dr. Bellavance we beat up on 
legislators with data and bar graphs and angered many,” 
she said. 42 Vice President Florence Pritchard felt Dr. 
Merwin was more issue oriented and spontaneous than 
Bellavance. 43 Former Vice President Gilbert, who 
returned to SSU to teach in the History Department, 
felt Merwin’s transition was not as smooth as 
Bellavance s had been because Merwin did not depend 
on those who well knew the past and could give him 
good advice. 44 

There was unexpected resistance for the president on 
one issue. As soon as he took office, Merwin let it be 
known that he wanted a formal inauguration ceremony. 
Only once before in the University’s history had there 
been a formal inauguration, and that was when Dr. 
Devilbiss became president in 1956. 

Still, committees of University personnel, alumni, 
community leaders and students were appointed. The 
ceremony scheduled for April 25, 1996, in Maggs 
Physical Activities Center, the only place large enough 
to hold the expected participants and audience. 
Monthly meetings began in fall 1996 and by January 
1997, they were held weekly. A new University flag, a 
mace and a medallion were created for the occasion. 

On Thursday before the Friday ceremony, a 
multicultural fair was held on campus, aimed especially 
at keeping students on campus. Classes were cancelled 
for most of Friday, and that evening the Salisbury 
Symphony Orchestra presented a Mozart-centered 
program with special guest appearance by Dr. Richard 
Davis, brother of Mrs. Merwin. A processional of some 
500 participants wearing regalia from an array of other 
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colleges and universities marched from the staging areas 
in Blackwell Library and Holloway Hall, across the 
mall toward Devilbiss Hall, and into Maggs. The public 
was invited to campus to watch the procession and the 
ceremony was televised around campus. 45 

Some faculty members were mildly amused by all 
the to-do. Some were outraged at the costs associated 
with the event (even though the president insisted no 
money from the operating budget was being used). 
Some viewed it as a giant ego-trip. But Merwin had a 
distinct objective in mind when he initiated the 
inauguration. “I’m telling the University community 
how good they are by showing them how much more 
we can accomplish,” he said. 46 It was, as he put it, part 
of his cheerleading effort. 

In August 1997, Merwin assembled the entire 
campus community in Maggs Center to deliver his first 
State of the Institution address. He listed 10 goals or 
“strategic directions,” and vowed, “I will guarantee us 
national recognition within five years if each one of 
these strategic directions is polished up and if we 
become proficient at them.” One of those goals was to 
improve morale and communication on campus. “It is 
important that the school talks together,” he said. “I 
want everybody in the school to feel they are part of 
this team. There were some indications that the 
communication between the administration, faculty 
and staff wasn’t as good as it could have been. I want 
everyone on campus to know this president will be a 
good listener,” he said. 

Included among Merwin’s other goals were: to 
continue to keep enrollment stable and the quality of 
.students high, provide academic excellence to students, 
increase multicultural diversity, and continue the good 
relationship between the University and the commu¬ 
nity. He also wanted to strengthen the technology 
infrastructure and have on-line computers in every 
dorm room, to increase partnerships between SSU and 
other schools, including secondary schools, to improve 
the effectiveness of the administration by encouraging 
administration and faculty to work together on plan¬ 
ning and budgeting, to bring more non-state funding 
to the University, and to develop better academic, 
economic and cultural international relationships. 47 

There was a clear difference in the approach taken 
by Merwin and Bellavance in one relationship. It was 
fairly common knowledge that Bellavance had some¬ 
thing of an adversarial relationship with the Board of 
Regents. Many admired that Bellavance stood his 
ground in his quest for increased funding and would 
sometimes “get in their face.” Merwin took a different 
approach. In the course of remodeling the presidents 
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home, the pool house was remodeled to become the 
Regents’ Retreat. He invited each regent to spend a 
half-day visiting SSU to become acquainted with the 
University’s visions and goals. 48 Merwin felt they were 
genuinely pleased and surprised at what they saw. Some 
had never been on campus except to go to a meeting 
for a few hours in one room. “Many saw it as a laid- 
back place on the way to Ocean City,” he said. 49 
Further, the president was always careful to keep the 
chancellor informed. 

A four-tier chain of command evolved as a result of 
the reorganization and restructuring in Maryland 
higher education since 1988. When Merwin became 
president, Salisbury State University was part of the 13- 
institution University of Maryland System, which 
reported to the Maryland Higher Education Commis¬ 
sion, which reported to the General Assembly and 
governor. There were certain expectations of account¬ 
ability at every level. UMS plan Vision III was the first 
of these for Merwin. When the system was created in 
1988, it was with mandates for improving the quality 
of education, extending access to students throughout 
the state and operating more efficiently. The result in 
1992 was “Achieving the Vision in Hard Times I,” a 
plan “designed to focus on the system’s goal of achiev¬ 
ing national eminence in the face of the growing 
recession in the state.” 

By 1993, however, after nine rounds of budget cuts 
reduced General Fund support by roughly 20 percent 
from the 1990 high, the system adopted, “Achieving 
the Vision in Hard Times II.” With changes in technol¬ 
ogy and the type of knowledge and skills needed by 
graduates, plus competition from other states and non- 
traditional educational institutions, the vision changed 
once more by 1996. “Toward a State of Learning: 
Achieving the Vision III” set three goals: increase 
enrollment with 20 percent greater student diversity; 
increase productivity in both academic and administra¬ 
tive operations by 20 percent; and increase net income 
from sources other than government funds and student 
tuition by 20 percent. The University of Maryland 
System institutions developed baseline data and 
benchmarks to measure their progress in meeting these 
goals, measuring the System’s success in building on 
institutional strengths, strengthening institutional 
collaboration and institutional resources, and strength¬ 
ening the information technology infrastructure. 50 

At Salisbury, the accountability benchmarks for 
Vision III includes such data as FTEs, graduation rate, 
student/staff ration, the number of faculty, number of 
degrees, classroom utilization, cost of soliciting gifts, 
total gift income, number of alumni, percentage of 
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alums donating to the University, number of faculty in 
collaborative research and number of seats in instruc¬ 
tional space wired for technology. 51 While serving as 
interim president, Butler responded to the four-year— 
1996-2000—funding plan in Vision III. Butler agreed 
and applauded the systems plan to, one, sell Academic 
Revenue Bonds for maintenance, both renewal and 
renovation, of facilities rather than new construction, 
and two, fund the cost of operating new facilities at the 
level of 75 percent. However, he also expressed a belief 
that Vision III should redress the fact that the Univer¬ 
sity continued to receive “the least General Fund 
support per FTEs of any UMS institution other than 
University College.” 52 This, then, was the new 
presidents first charge. 

It was at least somewhat in response to this philo¬ 
sophical direction-setting that in April 1997 the 
President’s Office arranged to license a showing of the 
satellite conference on “The New Public University: 
How Do We Compete in a Changing Environment.” 
The panel of three included the president of Clemson 
University, chancellor of Minnesota State Colleges and 
Universities, and a professor of business administration 
and former provost of the University of Michigan. The 
conference also included interviews and campus tours 
with four other college presidents from Eastern Oregon 
State College, California State University at Monterey 
Bay, Chadrow State College in Nebraska, and Califor¬ 
nia State University at San Marcos. The purpose was to 
“give a perspective of how other campuses are adjusting 
to legislators’ and students’ new expectations.” The 
topics addressed included: options for restructuring a 
public institution for todays and tomorrows needs, 
how to change with an eye to fiscal responsibility and 
declining resources, how to prepare the faculty and 
students for the ‘new’ campus atmosphere, how to help 
the community understand how changes will affect 
them, using new delivery and assessment systems, and 
responding to competition from outside the academy. 53 

In August 1997, Chancellor Langenberg of the 
University System charged the Academic Affairs 
Advisory Council (AAAC), which includes the provosts 
of each institution, with developing a strategic response 
to the challenges posed by an “age of competition” in 
education. In March 1998, the AAAC submitted a 
report titled “Pathways to Lifelong Learning.” At the 
core of this plan to enhance student learning was a re¬ 
conceptualization of the system as “a learning commu¬ 
nity,” thus permitting a diversity of viewpoints, flexibil¬ 
ity of curriculum models, broader mix of teaching and 
learning strategies, and greater use of information 
technology as an educational tool. One of the stated 


principles guiding the Pathways plan’s development was 
“each institution will be encouraged to participate in 
any new or expanded access pathway,” which was of 
special significance for Salisbury. 

The plan also identified five “pathways,” and 
envisioned a sixth, through which all students can 
engage in continuous learning. The five were: the 
traditional path of on-campus undergraduate enroll¬ 
ment; post-baccalaureate education and training, 
delivered mostly on campus; off-campus programs and 
courses offered by the USM institutions; customized 
programs; programs and courses offered by community 
colleges, which are articulated with USM institutions; 
and a USM “virtual University.” In addition, the plan 
stressed the importance of USM leadership in “[elimi¬ 
nating] barriers to inter-institutional cooperation, 
[forging] new initiatives with Maryland’s community 
colleges, and [building] an infrastructure to extend 
USM programs throughout the nation and globally.” 

The report also warned “strengthening these areas 
will inevitably lead to perceived conflicts between 
institutional autonomy and system-wide collaboration. 
Hence, the chancellor emphasized that leadership is a 
shared responsibility, and that accountability must be 
addressed throughout implementation of the “Pathways 
to Lifelong Learning.” The Pathways report ended with 
five propositions. The first of these was comprehensive 
K-16 reform, including, among other things, coordi¬ 
nating undergraduate curricula and admissions with the 
high school assessment process, creating joint appoint¬ 
ment for arts and sciences and education faculty, and 
aligning high school graduation and college admissions 
with the participation of K-12 teachers and community 
college faculty. Proposition Two called for enhancement 
of access to and success in higher education for minor¬ 
ity students. Other propositions were to increase 
articulation of USM programs with programs with 
Maryland community colleges, to eliminate barriers to 
development of cooperative academic programs, and to 
expand the ways in which the USM appoints, pro¬ 
motes, rewards and supports faculty to reflect their 
evolving roles. 54 

The last proposition received considerable opposi¬ 
tion from Salisbury’s Faculty Senate. The minutes of 
the Senate meeting September 1, 1998, included a terse 
statement, “Pathways is not dead. There has been no 
change or response to faculty concerns although they 
claim that faculty have been consulted.” 55 Later that 
month, the provost reported to the Senate “there is 
pressure to look into two plus two programs with 
community colleges. There is also a suggestion of 
applied science B.S. degrees to coordinate with A.A.S. 
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degrees.” Discussion in the Senate also noted, “The K- 
16 partnership is interesting. On the one hand we are 
saying we only want NCATE accredited programs and 
on the other hand supervisors want to have more routes 
to certification available.” 56 

One of the achievements of which Merwin said he 
was most proud was the formation of the Eastern Shore 
Association of College Presidents (ESACP) in Decem¬ 
ber 1998. 57 Clearly in response to the Vision III/ 
Pathways documents, this agreement established a 
regional focus on the needs of higher education on the 
Eastern Shore. Included in the ESACP were Chesa¬ 
peake College, SSU, UMES, Washington College and 
Wor-Wic Community College. The presidents of the 
five institutions expressed their intent "... to share and 
to utilize fully the limited institutional resources, to 
avoid duplication, to enhance information exchange 
and to make full use of specialized faculty talents, 
programs and unique research or instructional facili¬ 
ties.” One of their first actions was a survey of student 
and employer interests to learn which programs 
business, health care and education employers want for 
their employees. 58 

While these plans and efforts were developing, 
Salisbury also was responding to statements of expecta¬ 
tion from the Maryland Higher Education Commis¬ 
sion (MHEC). MHEC held the state institutions 
accountable in terms of progress toward five stated 
goals of quality of instruction, effectiveness in terms of 
graduation rates and employment success, accessibility 
of enrollment to Maryland students and community 
college transfer students, diversity in terms of minori¬ 
ties and women, and efficiency in reference to alloca¬ 
tion of resources. 59 By 1999, these five broad goals were 
couched as 30 specific measurable benchmarks. 

In October 1997, the President’s Advisory Council 
discussed six specific issues related to MHEC plans, 
agreeing with some and questioning others. One, other 
institutions offering bachelors degrees at community 
colleges, was not in SSU s best interest. Two, students 
25 years and older made up 40 percent of the popula¬ 
tion—an area SSU neglected. Three, SSU should 
explore more evening classes and weekend classes. Four, 
SSU should keep its public-ivy look and at the same 
time serve community needs. Five, distance learning 
must be given more attention. Six, SSU is experiencing 
increasing competition from Delaware colleges, espe¬ 
cially in the area of graduate students. Delaware State 
University in Dover, for example, has the only doctoral 
program in Salisbury’s immediate vicinity. 60 

At the legislative level, the state legislature also was 
exploring new directions for the system. In spring 1997 
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the name of the system was changed to “The University 
System of Maryland.” 61 In spring 1998, the Maryland 
Legislature passed a joint resolution to study the 
system, especially to see whether it was good for 
Maryland to include the flagship (University of Mary¬ 
land College Park) institution in the same system of 
management as the other public institutions. A com¬ 
mission was established (again!), composed of both 
members in higher education and out, plus some 
individuals not from Maryland. 62 The task force 
convened by the legislature was to assess the University 
System’s progress as it marked its 10th anniversary. The 
outcome of these deliberations was a bill passed by the 
General Assembly in 1999 that made the University 
System a public corporation and accorded each of the 
13 USM institutions greater autonomy. The legislation 
freed the institutions from rules and regulations that 
were created with state agencies, rather than higher 
education, in mind. In effect, the freedom was expected 
to allow USM institutions to be more responsive to the 
needs on their campuses and in their regions, and be 
more entrepreneurial. 63 

Simultaneously with these studies at the state level, 
President Merwin began his own planning process on 
Salisbury’s campus. He began by reviewing Salisbury’s 
1992 Academic Long Range Plan, the Middle States 
Self-Study of 1996 and its recommendations, Vision 
III, and the USM initiatives set by the Board of 
Regents and MHEC. In the fall semester of 1996, Dr. 
Merwin, Provost Creighton and Dr. Johnson, executive 
assistant to the president, began visiting every academic 
and administrative department to discuss department 
accomplishments and strategies related to 10 themes 
derived from all those plans he reviewed. The 10 
themes were: collaboration, partnerships, international 
experience, student selectivity, academic excellence, 
technology, non-state financial support, administrative 
effectiveness, diversity and student-centeredness. 

In January 1997, a Planning Day involving Univer¬ 
sity faculty, staff, alumni, students and community 
members was held focusing on an analysis by small 
groups of the University’s strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats with regard to the 10 themes. 
During the spring semester, departments developed 
strategic plans and submitted them to their deans. 
Nonacademic departments followed a similar process, 
submitting their plans to their directors. Deans and 
directors integrated their plans for submission to their 
respective vice presidents. Finally, a draft of a new 
strategic plan for Salisbury State was ready by October 
1997. 

After discussions by all groups on campus, a final 
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Five-year Strategic Plan was completed by January 1998 
and presented to the Board of Regents in April 1998. 64 
During the December 1997 Forum meeting, Merwin 
discussed the purposes of the Strategic Plan, saying he 
did not view it as a radical departure from what the 
institution had been doing but rather a stretching of 
what was in place. “There is a need to have a clear case 
statement when going to donors and private entrepre¬ 
neurs in the search for funding sources other than the 
legislature,” he said. 65 

The completed plan was keyed to achieving national 
eminence “as one of the country’s best public compre¬ 
hensive universities by maintaining, enhancing and 
building upon the nurturing student-oriented environ¬ 
ment we now provide and by being a model student- 
centered community of learning and civic engage¬ 
ment.” 66 Six core values were listed: excellence, stu- 
dent-centeredness, learning, community, civic engage¬ 
ment and diversity, and these were reflected in the five 
goals adopted with the acceptance of this plan. These, 
together with the goals and propositions adopted by the 
Board of Regents and MHEC, became the core of 
Salisbury States agenda and program. 

The first goal was to establish a “community of 
learners,” shifting the emphasis from teaching to 
learning, and with the focus on traditional undergradu¬ 
ate education. Every student should have an interna¬ 
tional experience; all students should participate in an 
undergraduate research project, an internship or other 
active learning experience; and all students will partici¬ 
pate in a service-learning experience. 

The second goal was to create a student-centered 
campus. Recruitment and selection of students will be 
consistent with the University’s mission and goals, and 
student needs should be considered a major factor in 
the offering of student services. Improvement of 
retention and graduation rates, integration of career 
planning and out-of-class learning experiences, and 
restructuring of student services to reflect a wellness 
model were all included in this goal. 

Goal three was to continue to be active partners in 
responding to the education, economic, cultural and 
social needs of the region. SSU should form educa¬ 
tional partnerships with UMES, the public schools, 
other colleges on Delmarva, and the business and 
economic community. This extends to cultural pro¬ 
gramming. 

The fourth goal was to establish a “Community of 
Promise.” A central theme of this goal was shared 
governance, cultural diversity, and open administration 
and communications. The last major goal was the 
funding of the plan. Funding was to provide for raising 


faculty salaries to the 85 th percentile and staff salaries 
to the 60th percentile. Contingent personnel were to be 
converted to permanent status. Money also was to be 
found for technology and continued funding for capital 
projects. 67 

The Quest for National Eminence 

Central to all of the president’s planned actions in 
the early part of his tenure was the quest for “national 
eminence.” For the first Planning Day meeting in 
spring 1997, Merwin chose the single issue—What are 
the indices for national eminence in a comprehensive 
university such as Salisbury State? An e-mail notice to 
the faculty asked everyone to think about the question, 
examples of ways in which it could be achieved and 
how to measure when we arrived. The notice included a 
statement, “Research institutions and Division I 
institutions typically have a superstar faculty, national 
championships in athletic programs and the usual 
flagship institution focus. By contrast, comprehensive 
universities like Frostburg State, Towson State and 
Salisbury State, struggle to define what we mean by 
national eminence.” 68 Over 300 individuals met and 
outlined their ideas for the University’s future and for 
national eminence. 

Regional and national recognition of the University 
thus became an important indicator of progress toward 
national eminence. The campus newsletter in March 
1997 boasted that for “two years in a row [SSU] has 
ranked in the Guide to 101 of the Best Values in America's 
Colleges and Universities. 69 In 1998, 1999, 2000 and 
again in 2001, U.S. News and World Report's Guide to 
America's Best Colleges ranked SSU “among the top 10 
public regional universities in the North. Kip lingers , the 
personal finance magazine, placed SSU No.56 (in the 
top 10 percent) among nearly 600 public universities in 
the country in 1999. This ranking was based on 
“schools where students can graduate with a high- 
caliber education but without a mortgage-size debt.” In 
determining which schools to put on the list, the 
magazine considers SATs and admission rates, gradua¬ 
tion and retention rates, computer and library re¬ 
sources, costs, and financial aid availability. SSU ranked 
ahead of Clemson, Perdue, Ohio State, Auburn and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 70 

The Public Relations Office began annual reports 
documenting the number of times faculty and staff 
were featured in print and on-camera by national news, 
from The Washington Post to Readers' Digest to ESPN. 
The National Collegiate Honors Councils’ Northeast 
Conference was held in April 1999 on campus in the 
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Commons. Four hundred honors faculty and students 
from more than 50 colleges and universities in the 
Northeast Region attended. 71 Outstanding achieve¬ 
ments by individuals or groups on campus were 
counted in the national eminence tally. In 1997-98, the 
student activities programming organization won the 
national award from National Association for Campus 
Activities (NACA) Excellence in Programming Award. 
The criteria for the award were the programmers 
involvement, marketing, diversity, efficiency, creativity 
and overall presentation of events. 72 Another example 
was the awarding of the Roll of Distinction to 
Salisbury’s chapter, Maryland Gamma, of Pi Gamma 
Mu, the International Honor Society for Social Sci¬ 
ences. 73 

Maryland State of Mind, a public television series 
produced quarterly by the USM, showcased accom¬ 
plishments of various institutions in the system. In May 
1999, the University’s research conducted on soybeans 
was profiled. Also in spring 1999, Henson Dean 
Thomas Jones, an expert in microscopic algae and its 
role in marine food web, was invited to speak to a 
three-day workshop and international conference on 
Zooplankton and Ichthyoplankton in Namibia, Africa. 
Jones was one of only 25 scientists from around the 
world presenting. 74 

That semester Dr. Thomas Erskine coordinated the 
International Conference on Feminism and Gender 
Issues in Bangkok, Thailand, attended by SSU nursing 
faculty. The conference was sponsored by SSU and 
Srinakharinwirat University. Four faculty members 
made presentations, including Dr. Karin Johnson, 
executive assistant to Merwin, who gave the opening 
welcome. 75 In 1997, the Galleries, under the direction 
of Ken Basile, began sponsoring the annual Master 
Photographic Workshop sponsored by Calumet 
Institute. The weeklong event brings some of the most 
important photographers in the field to lead it, and 
Calumet Institute (the educational wing of Calumet 
Photographic) provides the latest information and 
technologies. Workshop attendees come from all over 
the nation. 76 

The president took every opportunity to “toot 
Salisbury’s horn” in the push for national eminence, 
even when humor was involved. In 1996, as a means of 
making students aware of the campus’ arboretum 
standing, every freshman arriving on campus received a 
free pot of ivy. The word spread, and the Tonight Show 
host Jay Leno recognized SSU on his national show, 
commenting of the gift of “a little pot!” The story was 
carried in 1,550 papers nationwide, from California to 
Texas to Ohio to Massachusetts. 77 
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Having all students participate in a service learning 
experience was part of the Strategic Plan. In addition, 
the 1998 action agenda of AASCU (American Associa¬ 
tion of State Colleges and Universities) charged mem¬ 
ber schools with becoming involved with and improv¬ 
ing the communities in which they are located. The 
collaboration between campus and community implied 
by this certainly was not new to Salisbury, but under 
Merwin’s leadership there was new emphasis placed on 
it. In an address to the Academic Resources Center 
Fellows Group of AASCU Annual Conference in 
Annapolis in July 1999, Merwin expressed his views on 
the role of the university in the community. 

Universities are not just located within a 
community, they must be intimately 
connected to the public purposes and 
aspirations of community life itself. Univer¬ 
sities are in a unique position not only to 
develop knowledge but also to relate that 
knowledge to the community through civic 
engagement of its students and faculty. We 
cannot afford to educate a generation that 
acquires knowledge without ever under¬ 
standing how that knowledge can benefit 
society or how to influence democratic 
decision-making. We must teach the skills 
of democracy, creating innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for students to practice and reap the 
results of the real work of democracy. This 
means conceiving of colleges and universi¬ 
ties as vital, living cultures. 78 

As a step toward making “civic engagement” a 
defining characteristic of the University and its gradu¬ 
ates, SSU developed an Alliance for University/Com- 
munity Partnerships. The alliance is both a structural 
and a process mechanism attempting to bring together 
all of the varied groups and strategies that focus on and 
engage in community outreach on behalf of the 
University. It is composed of University and commu¬ 
nity representatives. Its mission is to assure that com¬ 
munity needs are identified on an ongoing basis and 
that the University is working in partnership with the 
community to meet those needs. Interactions occur in 
several areas, K-12 education, business and economic 
development, social/political needs, and cultural/ 
athletic needs. 

At one level, the alliance works through various 
centers and institutes developed by the University’s 
academic departments and schools. Some are funded 
with competitive federal or state grant funds, some 
receive fees for service or seek partnerships, and others 
are funded by private sources or are supported by 
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University funds. Many use undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate students, either as interns, participants in a desig¬ 
nated course or as volunteers. Faculty members also 
work directly with the centers. One such enterprise is 
PACE, described previously The Institute for Service 
Learning is another. This institute trains and offers 
technical assistance to kindergarten through higher 
education teachers in Wicomico, Worcester and 
Somerset schools, plus faculty from SSU, UMES and 
Wor-Wic Community College. In 1998-99, institute 
staff trained 60 higher education faculty and staff, 78 
public school teachers, and 26 representatives from 
community-based organizations. It conducts a 
weeklong service-learning academy plus two courses in 
service learning. 79 

The Lower Eastern Shore Shared Educational 
Network (LESSEN) began in fall 1997 as a distance 
education program. Advertised as a ‘collaborative 
program ... to lessen the gap between the regions three 
major educational institutions and the thousands of 
people who could benefit from their resources,” it 
combines the resources of SSU, UMES and Wor-Wic 
Community College. The hub is on SSU campus. The 
network has three channels “offering up-to-the minute 
science education programming from NASA; foreign 
language programs from Deutche Welle; and instruc¬ 
tional programs from a variety of curriculum areas that 
are offered by Apple Computer, the Peace Corps and 
others. Teleconferences are available at the request of 
individual clients. From the beginning the signal 
reached a five-mile radius around SSU, but in 1998 
reached all three Lower Shore counties. 80 

Largely through the efforts of sociology professor 
and former department chair Phil Bosserman, the 
Center for Conflict Resolution was established during 
the Bellavance years, but it grew and expanded in the 
1990s. It aims to replace adversarial and violent modes 
of resolving conflict with nonviolent, collaborative 
processes and techniques. The center, its staff of trained 
students and volunteers, responds to the needs of a 
variety of people and organizations. They offer to train 
judges, lawyers, government officials and office work¬ 
ers, teachers, children, parents and youth, CEOs, 
university and hospital administrators, police officers, 
social workers, nurses, doctors, medical technicians, 
management and union officials, small business owners, 
government bureaucrats and volunteers. 

In addition, the center has mediated a broad range 
of disputes, including landlord/tenant, consumer/ 
merchant and family/divorce. The staff teaches the 
study and practice of collaborative conflict resolution to 
school facilities, students and students families. On 


occasion, the Center for Conflict Resolution has been 
appointed by the circuit court to mediate child custody 
and visitation cases now mandated by state law. In 
addition, the analysis of conflict and its resolution is a 
part of the academic program of the University as both 
a major and a minor. Students are able to mediate 
conflicts of all kinds and teach dispute resolution skills, 
preparing them for a career path that is rapidly growing 
throughout the United States. The center is a member 
of the International Peace Research Association, with 
links to conflict resolution and peace organizations in 
Japan, Britain, France, Costa Rica and The Interna¬ 
tional Fellowship of Reconciliation in Holland. It also 
has a direct involvement in the former Yugoslavia 
through the work of a center associate, Jill Benderly, 
who heads up a vital program working with peace and 
justice womens groups in that region. 81 

The Perdue School of Business developed four 
major outreach programs. The first is the Business 
Resource Center (BRC), whose mission is to help create 
and retain jobs and expand business and the economic 
base of the Eastern Shore, includes four “sub-centers”: 
the Eastern Shore Region of the Maryland Small 
Business Development Center (SBDC), the Lower 
Shore Manufacturing Network (LSMN), the Student 
Career Development Program (SCDP), and the Perdue 
Center for Professional Development (PCPD). (The 
Eastern Region Office of the Regional Response, and 
the Technology Extension Service are also part of the 
Business Resource Center but are not under Salisbury 
State University authority.) The SBDC operates at 
SSU, Chesapeake College and Cecil Community 
College, and counsels and trains and offers financial 
support services to more than 600 small businesses each 
year. 82 SSU and the Maryland Small Business Develop¬ 
ment Center-Eastern Shore Region offered workshops 
on SSU campus, such as one in November 1998, 

“Smart Start Your Business.” 83 

The LSMN’s 100-plus manufacturers and organiza¬ 
tions in the three Lower Shore counties offer plant 
tours, monthly human resources and plant manager 
roundtables, and build strong partnerships with local 
schools and meetings where regional issues are ad¬ 
dressed. The PCPD gives professional training, con¬ 
tinuing education and consultations, and sponsors 
training and continuing education programs annually. 

84 The Small Business Development Center, part of a 
national network to provide expert counsel, gives advice 
and education to existing small businesses and to 
individuals who want to start a new business. In 1998, 
the center counseled 680 small businesses providing 
assistance in obtaining more than $3 million in loans. 
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Students in a Small Business Consulting course are 
fully integrated into client service. 85 

The second major program is ABLE, Applied 
Business Learning Experience, an internship program. 
All majors in the Perdue School must complete this 
program of 100 hours of hands-on experience before 
graduation. Students are placed with a variety of 
businesses ranging from Fortune 500 to many small- 
and medium-size organizations. On average, they place 
50 students each semester. The Center for Economic 
Education, a cooperative effort between the Perdue 
School and the Seidel School, is the third major 
program. The center works with public schools on the 
Shore to develop curriculum and instruction in eco¬ 
nomics, and conducts workshops and curriculum 
development consultations. Over 40 such workshops 
were conducted in 1998 and 1999. 

The Project Management Group, a particularly 
active center, is the fourth group affiliated with the 
Perdue School of Business. PMG offers a variety of 
consulting services to a variety of clients, including 
private businesses, government agencies, non-profit and 
community organizations. It works on applied research 
and analysis projects with emphasis on market research. 
86 The group is self-supporting with funds coming 
directly from clients and from grants, and generates its 
own funds and are paid on a project-by-project basis. 87 
Included in the PMG are the European American 
Business Institute (EABI), the Eastern Shore Export 
Assistance Center (ESEAC) and the Mid-Atlantic Sales 
and Marketing Institute. The ESEAC works in collabo¬ 
ration with the Office of International Business Mary¬ 
land Department of Business and Economic Develop¬ 
ment. It provides companies in eight Eastern Shore 
counties with international business, trade and invest¬ 
ment assistance by combining local, state and federal 
resources. 88 

In spring 1997, President Merwin asked the PMG to 
create and manage a new Enterprise Development 
Group (EDG-SSU). It was described as offering Shore 
businesses, non-profit organizations and local govern¬ 
ments ‘one-stop shopping” access to SSU faculty and 
students’ expertise, including such services as databases 
for agribusiness, regional health care, regional tourism, 
economic development, as well as University research, 
productions and publications. 89 Among some of EDG’s 
first projects were preparations of strategic analysis and 
recommendations for the Center for Conflict Resolu¬ 
tion and for the University Galleries. Plans also called 
for EDG to work with Heritage Tourism/Ecotourism 
to help advance tourism on the Eastern Shore. 90 

Other departments successfully established their own 
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centers. The Department of Social Work received a 
grant of $229,094 in fall 1999 from the Maryland 
Commission for Children to establish the Lower Shore 
Childcare Center in Salisbury. The center works closely 
with the Office of Child Care Administration and Wor- 
Wic Community College to expand and enhance the 
Eastern Shores childcare service delivery system. The 
center’s core services include: resource and referral 
services and counseling for parents; technical assistance 
to child care providers; resource development activities 
to expand regional child care resources including 
center-based and family child care; child care training 
opportunities; data collection to document regional 
child care supply and demand; identification and 
analysis of gaps in service delivery; public education 
efforts designed to enhance regional awareness of the 
needs of the child care community; participation in 
network-wide public education efforts; and recruitment 
for the participation of communities in planning 
delivery system improvements. 91 

The Seidel School has established a Center for 
Technology in Education. Through this center, area 
public schools have benefited from more than 300,000 
hours of volunteer service by University students. 92 The 
Henson School has the Industrial Academic Partnership 
and the Center for Applied Mathematical Sciences. 

On another level, students work in the community 
as interns and in practical training. Professional pro¬ 
grams have long been engaged in such efforts, as for 
example, student teaching in the education programs. 
Recently added, however, is a special fourth credit 
option where for an additional credit added to a three- 
credit course, a student can engage in a course-related 
service-learning project. A student taking Maryland 
History, for instance, may volunteer to work with a 
local historical society for a fourth-credit hour. Interdis¬ 
ciplinary minors are being considered in both commu¬ 
nity service and leadership to allow students to pursue 
performance in the arts—theatre, dance, music and 
other cultural events—in greater depth. 93 

A greater number of SSU students sought and 
received internships across the United States and 
internationally. One senior spent the summer of 1997 
at the National Aquarium in Baltimore before moving 
on to graduate school. Another senior was assigned to 
CBS News in Tokyo that same summer. A surprising 
number of Salisbury students were awarded intern¬ 
ships—and many later took jobs—with Disney World 
in Florida. One student was selected for one of only 
2,500 summer internships offered in summer 1996 and 
liked it so much that she became Disney’s campus 
representative in the fall. Disney recruiters then came, 
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for the first time, directly to SSU campus to conduct 
interviews with 16 of 33 applicants receiving intern¬ 
ships. In contrast, SSU students like to point out that 
of 400 students interviewed at Temple University, 
Disney hired only five. 94 

At yet another level are programs that combine 
curricular activities such as service learning and 
volunteerism. Three service learning programs are 
AmeriCorps, America Reads and America Counts, all 
partially grant-supported, and all including training 
and a strong reflection component. For example, the 
AmeriCorps program provides educational, mentoring, 
tutoring and health education services to adolescents 
through partnerships with 30 community agencies. 95 
One AmeriCorps program is Shore Corps/PALS 
(Partnership for Adolescents on the Lower Shore), an 
SSU-sponsored tutoring program that reaches hundreds 
Lower Shore students. The University participants 
teach life skills education and individual mentoring to 
pregnant and parenting teens, counsel at-risk middle 
school students in conflict resolution, and recruited 
volunteers who contributed thousands of hours of 
service to the Shore Corps/PALS projects. 96 
AmeriCorps members study with SSU faculty and 
receive six credits for service to community. In 1998- 
99, they provided conflict resolution training and 
health education to some 400 at-risk adolescents. 97 

In 1998, the PALS program won the Governors 
Trailblazer Award for its role in supporting a successful 
welfare-to-work initiative in Somerset County. 98 The 
University’s Shore CAN (Citizen Action Network) 
serves the entire region and links community volunteer 
needs with volunteers, many of whom are students. 
Shore CAN works closely with fraternities and sorori¬ 
ties to assist them in identifying projects that meet their 
community-action goals. 99 In 1997, Shore CAN hosted 
a statewide conference on after-school programs, 
attended by more than 300 persons. The program also 
received the Maryland Association for Higher Educa¬ 
tion Distinguished Program Award for Community 
Service in 1997. 100 SSU students participate in the 
federal program tutoring elementary and middle school 
children in developing math and reading skills, for 
which they receive a stipend each academic year. 101 

From fall 1997 through spring 1999, 33 federal 
Work Study students from SSU participated in the 
America Reads Program alone. Tutors are trained, 
placed and supervised by the staff at SSU. 102 Another 
example of such a program is the Eastern Shore Re¬ 
gional Safe Communities Center, which in 1996-97 
dispersed 40,000-plus pieces of information on traffic 
safety, alcohol and drugs. Yet another example is the 


Association of Information Technology Professionals 
(AITP), a student club in the Perdue School, which in 
1996-97 helped connect all the new computers in 
North Laurel Elementary School in Laurel, DE, to the 
Internet. 103 

In a move to reinforce the emphasis on community 
service, President Merwin established a new recogni¬ 
tion, the Presidents Award for Outstanding Citizen¬ 
ship, in 1998. The first recipient in 1998 was business¬ 
man and aviation pioneer Richard A. Henson; the 
second in 1999 was Norman Conway, delegate to the 
Maryland House of Delegates. 104 

A Community of Promise 

Dr. William Merwin’s management style reflected his 
values. He expected his administration to be efficient, 
effective and humane. He felt it was important to get 
people to feel they were part of the decision-making 
process, and to get consensus before moving forward, if 
possible. Some described his leadership as “very partici¬ 
patory” and “team-building” as a way to take care of 
people and still reach institutional goals. Some thought 
it might have been too participatory. 

One recently retired administrator mused, “...As 
Salisbury State has grown and decision making has 
been broadened, all decisions must be made by com¬ 
mittee, so everything turns out to be beige. All the walls 
on campus are beige or off-white, the only color 
everyone can agree on! When Orem Robinson was 
dean he hired anyone he wanted; now anyone to be 
hired has to please everyone on the committee and so 
the only people you get are beige.” 105 

As the new president, Merwin began to introduce 
some major structural changes early in his tenure. The 
Presidents Cabinet, consisting of the vice presidents, 
deans and president of the Student Government 
Association, met weekly. The Presidents Advisory 
Council consisted of the members from the Staff 
Council, Faculty Senate, President s Cabinet and the 
Student Senate—45 people in all—and met monthly. 
This group, PAC, became the planning body for the 
University. It was not a decision-making group, but 
rather served as an advisory body to the decision¬ 
makers. PAC also was a place for information sharing, 
for communicating information from meetings to 
colleagues and subordinates and bringing information 
to other Council members. 106 In the February 1997 
PAC meeting, for example, Merwin distributed a copy 
of an article from Petersons Smart Parents Guide to 
College and asked Council members to review questions 
and discuss them with staff or departments. The 
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questions/issues included things that Merwin went on 
to emphasize, such as General Education, faculty 
mentoring other faculty, service learning, student 
research and distance learning. 107 

A major change at the top was the creation of a 
fourth vice president and a change in the third. When 
Merwin became president there were three vice presi¬ 
dents—the provost and vice president of academic 
affairs, executive vice president, and vice president of 
business and finance. Dr. Carol Williamson said this 
reflected President Bellavance’s preference for a narrow 
reporting structure: only the two, provost/vice presi¬ 
dent of academic affairs and executive vice president, 
reported directly to the president. The vice president of 
business and finance reported to the executive vice 
president (Joe Gilbert under Bellavance). Williamson, 
who worked in the Dean of Students Office since 
1979, suggested to Bellavance that many institutions 
the size of Salisbury in the 1980s, had a vice president 
of student affairs. Bellavance resisted this, however, 
saying that if he were to add that position he felt he 
would have to do a national search. 108 

In 1997, however, Merwin did create the Office of 
Vice President of Student Affairs, elevating Williamson 
to that position. Moreover, she answered directly to the 
president. Williamson said this was the first time she 
felt free to really do her job, to be at the table and speak 
for students when decisions were being made and not 
learn what was happening after the fact. 109 The press 
release at the time called the appointment “significant” 
and said it underlined Merwin’s emphasis on being a 
student-centered University. 110 

The position of executive vice president was not 
filled after Gilbert resigned and took a position in the 
History Department. Instead, President Merwin 
created a vice president of university advancement, and 
made all four vice presidents answerable directly to 
him. The new vice president of university advancement 
was Martin Williams, who left a similar position (vice 
president of development and alumni affairs) at 
Washington College to begin his duties in mid-July 
1998. Those duties included: supervision of the offices 
of Development, Corporate Relations, Annual Fund, 
Alumni Relations, Public Relations, Publications and 
Duplication Services. He also served as the executive 
director of the SSU Foundation Inc. Interestingly, he 
also had ties to the Salisbury business community as a 
former investment broker for Dean Witter Reynolds 
and retail sales manager for Perdue Farms in 
Salisbury. 111 

In addition, other offices were restructured. Four 
offices that reported to President Bellavance were the 
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offices of the Special Assistant to the President/Affirma¬ 
tive Action Officer, Institutional Advancement, Institu¬ 
tional Research and Public Relations. In 1997, Merwin 
created the position of executive assistant and ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Karin Johnson to that job. Johnson was 
professor of nursing and had recently chaired the search 
committee that selected Merwin to be president. Both 
she and Special Assistant/ Affirmative Action Officer 
Leon Burks continued to report to the president, as did 
the Office of University Planning and Legal Services. 
The Office of Institutional Accountability, which 
previously reported to the associate vice president of 
academic affairs, was now joined with the Office of 
Institutional Research and the combined office re¬ 
ported to the provost. The Public Relations Office, as 
of 1997, reported to the new vice president of univer¬ 
sity advancement. In the 1998-99 academic year, this 
organization model was further refined. Five offices— 
Accountability and Research, Affirmative Action, 
Grants and Sponsored Research, Legal Services and 
University Planning—all reported to the President’s 
Office. 112 This also reflected the fact that Bob Spery, 
after many years as the University’s legal counsel, 
stepped down and returned full time to the Depart¬ 
ment of Accounting and Legal Studies in the Perdue 
School. Merwin announced that the assistant attorney 
general for the Educational Affairs Division in the State 
of Maryland would provide the University with legal 
counsel. 

Leon Burks was appointed interim equal opportu¬ 
nity officer for Salisbury State (the interim designation 
later was dropped). Burks, an alumnus from the 
Crawford years and part of the administration for many 
years, was assigned the task of providing recruitment 
oversight for minority affairs students and actively 
participating in the hiring processes for faculty and 
staff. 

Merwin explained his decision to make the offices of 
Grants and Sponsored Research and Institutional 
Accountability and Research directly responsible to his 
office. “The functions that they serve are broad in 
scope and are directly related to the strategic planning 
process. By having Florence Pritchard, Betsey Corby 
and their respective departments reporting to my office, 
we will be able to develop a more cohesive methodol- 
ogy for University projects, reporting and planning,” he 
wrote. 113 

The size of the administration grew steadily. In 
1995-96, the last year of Dr. Bellavance’s and Interim 
President Butler’s presidency, there were 57 administra¬ 
tive offices, one associate and one assistant vice presi¬ 
dents, in addition to the three vice presidents and the 
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four schools and their deans. In 1997-98, there were 
four vice presidents, three associate vice presidents, four 
assistant vice presidents and 61 administrative offices or 
divisions. The following year, an associate provost was 
added, the number of associate vice presidents was 
reduced to two and there remained four assistant vice 
presidents, but the number of offices and divisions 
increased to 65. 114 

The Office of Provost was filled in December 1996 
by the appointment of Dr. Phil Creighton who was 
formerly dean of the Richard A. Henson School of 
Science and Technology. He was described by Merwin 
as “a high energy individual, a team player, a problem 
solver, an excellent communicator and [one who] 
possesses outstanding planning and budgeting skills. ... 
He also has a keen sense of humor, much needed in 
higher education administration these days.” As of July 
1, 1998, however, Creighton accepted the position of 
president of Eastern Oregon State College. Dr. Don 
Cathcart was appointed interim provost. The search for 
a permanent provost in 1998-99 was not successful, 
and Cathcart then was asked to become provost 
(dropping the interim designation) for a two-year 
term. 115 In 2001, Dr. David H. Buchanan, dean of 
West Chester University’s (PA) College of Arts and 
Sciences became the new provost. 

One innovation of this era was the creation of the 
Provost’s Council. In 1998 the members included the 
deans of each of the four schools, the associate provost, 
registrar, director of the library, assistant vice president 
of academic affairs, chief information officer and dean 
of admissions. 116 

In his first meeting with the Faculty Senate in 
September 1998, Cathcart listed his top three priorities 
for that academic year. They were: a continued re¬ 
examination of General Education—or the “Common 
Experience”—requirements; the restructuring of the 
University Forum; and peer development. He also said 
he intended to deal with “enrollment management and 
budget decentralization,” a process that would require 
more collaboration within the schools, and to oversee 
the beginning of the implementation of the Strategic 
Plan. 117 Provost Creighton had initiated a study of 
General Education course requirements, and Cathcart 
continued to promote it, as did Merwin. 

Shortly before Dr. Bellavances death, the Board of 
Regents adopted a policy of “shared governance.” Each 
of the state institutions was to implement a system of 
governance that included staff and students, as well as 
faculty. When Merwin arrived, he began to implement 
that policy. The restructuring of the Forum was part of 
that policy and became a major effort that went on for 


several years. The formal rewriting of the Forum Bylaws 
began in 1997-98 and went through several drafts. Dr. 
George Whitehead chaired a large committee to rewrite 
the bylaws that included faculty, staff and students. In 
early deliberations it was announced, “The idea central 
to the restructuring is that the Forum is for everybody. 
A possible model sees the group as somewhat like a 
town meeting with the executive committee of 12 
people: ex officio members would be the chairs of the 
Senate, SGA and SAC (Staff Advisory Council) plus 
three representatives from the Senate, SGA, SAC 
elected by the Forum at large.” Other issues were 
discussed at length. A much-debated question was the 
character of the Forum as a deliberative versus an 
informational body. 118 

A major thrust was to ensure that all three groups, 
faculty, staff and students, were represented on almost 
all committees. In an early draft, the purpose of the 
Forum was stated as fostering “... institutional commu¬ 
nication, to promote a sense of community and to 
examine the state of the University as a whole. ... The 
University Forum serves as a major resource for recom¬ 
mendations to the president and the provost.” In the 
same draft the scope of the Forums work was described 
as “policies, proposals, and problems of institutional 
and or professional concern. ... In exceptional policy 
cases the president or one of his/her officers may reserve 
the right not to consult the Forum before acting. In 
such cases the president shall inform the forum of his/ 
her actions.” 119 

A major issue and highly controversial decision was 
whether to include all students, staff and faculty in the 
Forum on an equal footing. For all the years the Forum 
existed since the Devilbiss era the faculty dominated 
that body. Administrators were included as ex-officio 
and often as non-voting committee members. Librar¬ 
ians were divided in terms of membership. Professional 
librarians were Forum members, but other library staff 
persons were not. Students in the Bellavance years first 
were “given permission” to attend Forum meetings and 
then appointed to some committees as non-voting 
members. But in the spirit of “shared governance,” 
which was being promoted by regents and legislature 
and President Merwin, it was obvious the nature of the 
Forum was undergoing a major shift. 

By the 1990s, the faculty was the smallest of the 
three components, and many of them were concerned 
about students, who were going to be part of the 
campus for only four or five years, making decisions on 
curriculum, graduation criteria or budget allocation. 
Some favored a compromise that would give students 
and staff no greater numerical advantage in voting than 
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faculty and administration. A move was already under¬ 
way to create a Faculty Senate, and similar moves were 
going on among staff and students. When a vote was 
taken on the committees completed Bylaws in April 
1999—although the vote was 66 for restructuring, 35 
against and 3 abstained—it failed to get the necessary 
2/3—70 votes—to pass. 120 Some were bitter about the 
outcome. 

SGA President Lee Roth sent a scathing e-mail to 
everyone on campus. “I was very hurt and disappointed 
to hear the results of the University Forum. The SGA 
took it as a personal insult that members of the faculty 
wanted to take the Long Range Academic Planning 
Committee, athletics, admissions and instructional 
technology away from the Forum and to the Faculty 
Senate,” he wrote. A flurry of e-mails on both sides 
ensued. One faculty member responded to Roths 
“finger-wagging diatribe,” defending the Faculty Senate 
by pointing out, . Forum committees when they are 
transferred to the Faculty Senate ... are NOT disas¬ 
sembled or overrun by self-absorbed student-loathing 
anarchist faculty.” 121 

In the Senate there was discussion of which commit¬ 
tees should stay in Forum and which could move to the 
Senate, and some “... had difficulty with any commit¬ 
tees reporting to a body that will never meet as a whole 
or even a reasonable fraction and which could easily be 
dominated by a minority.” 122 The Forum committee 
went back to the drawing board and made several 
changes. At that stage a major stumbling block was 
which committees should be exclusive to the Faculty 
Senate (formed in 1996), and which to be exclusive to 
the Forum. The Forum, although open to attendance 
by anyone on campus, took action only through the 
elected representatives of the three respective bodies, 
the Student Government Association , Staff Senate and 
Faculty Senate. By the end of the 1998-99 year, 
compromises were made, amendments added and the 
4 new” Forum was adopted. Everyone on campus, from 
students to cooks to faculty to deans, is a member of 
the Forum. 

The Faculty Senate began in 1996 with Dave Parker 
as its first president. The Bylaws were approved in 
March 1997. Senators are elected from each school and 
some at-large. 123 In 1998 Don Whaley of the History 
Department was elected president. A colleague and 
fellow senator, John Kalb, wrote of Whaley, “As a 
senator and ... as president he is often the voice of 
reason, the one who can get us to stay focused and on 
task, the best at finding the commonality and consen¬ 
sus in our disagreements, and able to get us to find a 
suitable conclusion to problems and concerns.” 


In September 1998, Provost Cathcart addressed the 
group and told them, “The Faculty Senate is the 
fundamental governance agency. ... It is the faculty’s 
University, however, it is sometimes necessary on some 
points to give into outside forces.” The senators at that 
meeting set their priorities for the year. First of those 
was faculty workload and promotions. Another issue 
was the relationship of the Graduate Council to the 
governance structure, which “... it seems to be an 
independent body answering to no one.” Changes 
taking place in the Forum, over-enrollment of classes, 
merit pay for faculty, and the University’s relations to 
USM and MHEC were other topics set for discussion 
during the year. Also, in regard to the proposed Learn¬ 
ing Center, they questioned, “Should something of this 
magnitude be started without Senate input?” 124 The 
Faculty Senate tackled the promotion process the 
following year. The faculty quickly gained confidence 
in the Senate and it became a body open to serious 
deliberation of important issues and questions. 

Before the mid-1980s, the SSU staff was not orga¬ 
nized as a group to voice their concerns as employees. 
Some felt that Dr. Bellavance did not want “shared 
governance” to include the staff. One staff member 
said, “Jobs often weren’t advertised and were filled 
before many knew they were available. Jobs and hiring 
was the real sticking point with the president.” In the 
late 1980s, however, a move was initiated at the state 
level to create a task force to study a new pay plan for 
classified employees, and a group from Salisbury State 
attended. Out of this effort came the Staff Advisory 
Council (SAC). 125 The mission statement of SAC lists 
its responsibilities as advising, “... the president and his 
cabinet on issues related to the administration of the 
University and on the functional support aspects of 
academic matters. Its responsibility is to consider and 
make recommendations on University issues affecting 
non-faculty employees, to communicate employee 
concerns to the president and to inform non-faculty 
employees of the University’s related actions.” 126 Thus, 
although SAC had no real power, it did become an 
advisory body. In 1998, for example, it unanimously 
voted to recommend that the human resources director 
be a full vice president reporting to the president. 127 

SAC also was an integral part of meetings to discuss 
the achievement of national eminence. Staff persons 
served on the search committee for a provost and for 
the new president. In regard to pay plans and other 
state issues, SAC Chair Chris Roberts, among others, 
testified on behalf of the staff before the state legislative 
hearing committee, thus helping propel SAC into the 
new higher level of representation. 
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In the early 1990s, the Council of University System 
Staffs (CUSS) was formed, and SSU began sending 
representatives to that groups monthly meetings to 
discuss issues such as pay, sick leave and hiring policies. 

Two issues demanded much of SAC’s attention and 
concern in the late 1990s. One was a bill introduced in 
the state legislature in 1998 to provide collective 
bargaining for all state employees. In late March 1999, 
the House of Delegates’ bill “was amended to exclude 
agency fees [an annual fee of $200 imposed by the 
union on non-union employees] ... and to allow the 
Board of Regents to come up with its own plan for 
collective bargaining for university employees.” A 
separate Senate bill was still active, though, and the 
SAC opposed it. Roberts urged all University employ¬ 
ees to contact the Senate Finance Committee and voice 
their opposition. 128 Sometime later, the bill was 
defeated. 

The second, heatedly debated, was a cutback threat 
to the housekeeping staff, otherwise known as 
“outsourcing” or “privatizing,” contracting with off- 
campus businesses to provide housekeeping services. 
The question grew out of budget constraints faced by 
the Merwin administration in 1996-97. The president 
asked each vice president to take 3-5 percent of the FY 
’98 budgets to create an $800,000 reserve account to 
buy technology equipment for 1997-1998 (a major 
concern among the faculty), and $500,000 of that 
reserve was spent by October 1997. 129 

Other venues for cost saving had to be found. In 
1997-98 there were about 25 trades people working as 
plumbers, carpenters and electricians, and about 40 in 
the motor pool, 130 but there were 91 employees 
(including 19 supervisors) in housekeeping. The 
personnel cost of those 91 persons was $2.3 million, 
while $400,000 was spent annually on other house¬ 
keeping costs such as supplies. In the spring of 1997, a 
firm based in St. Louis, MO., contacted the vice 
president of business and finace informing him that the 
University could save money by privatizing housekeep¬ 
ing. 131 

Salisbury was the only school in the USM system 
not outsourcing at the time, and Merwin directed 
Pusey to explore the idea. 132 A consultant was hired to 
review all aspects of the maintenance department, and 
the consultant report said the most logical area to make 
significant savings in was housekeeping. 133 

Therefore, in September, Vice President Pusey issued 
a RFP, (Request for Proposal), inviting contractor bids 
to potentially outsource housekeeping as the first step 
in the exploration process. The Fiscal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Forum, the President’s Cabinet and the 


housekeepers were informed of the initiation of the 
process. 134 The announcement caught housekeepers by 
surprise despite the fact that rumors of an RFP had 
been circulating since spring 1997. One man, fearing 
his job was about to be lost, told The Flyer , “The 
president said this is a community of promise. ... We 
are a part of this community too. We work hard and we 
get compliments every day. This is a shock to me.” 135 

The October meeting of the Forum was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of the issue. Housekeep¬ 
ers and staff attended and spoke out. The faculty 
soundly objected to the process, commenting on the 
dependable, honest, efficient work of the housekeepers. 
Some alluded to the “one happy family” atmosphere at 
Salisbury State. One comment, however, probably 
summed up the objections best: 

People who outsource are not necessarily 
immoral but is this the right thing to do in 
this community? It was not the looking at 
outsourcing that spurred the anger but that 
it was presented as a fait accompli , rather 
than as a potential decision that the presi¬ 
dent might want the campus to eventually 
consider. ... Given the chance to look at a 
simple economic plan, discussions of this 
sort should be part of the institutional plan. 

If the president makes tough decisions in a 
closeted environment then wherever he 
pushes will create squeals; [there is a] better 
chance of the community getting behind 
the decision, and pulling for it, if they are 
thoroughly familiar with where financial 
expenditures occur. Through deliberation 
and discussion can come to a consensus 
where we will try to save money. 136 

Following the Forum battle, Merwin sent an e-mail 
the next day that he “would like to reiterate that the 
process of issuing the RFP to outsource housekeeping 
has been terminated. That is, there will be no 
outsourcing of housekeeping service in the foreseeable 
future. We will, however, continue to review all instruc¬ 
tional programs and services with a view toward 
containing administrative costs'.” Two days later, in the 
monthly meeting with PAC, he reiterated his concerns 
that SSU’s “... cost is higher than other campuses 
which is why consultants were brought in to look at it.” 
The Council then expanded the discussion to the issues 
of the cost of hiring outside consultants, the need to 
involve the Fiscal Advisory Committee, the importance 
of trust and openness, and the lessons learned in civic 
responsibility. 137 

In a touch of unintended irony, the same month that 
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the issue erupted, an announcement was made that the 
SSU Capital Campaign was to be formally launched in 
spring 1998. It was to “provide a way for SSU faculty, 
staff and friends to invest in what we have all worked so 
hard to build. ... Potential donors—individuals, 
foundations and corporations—will want to see that 
those of us within the SSU community believe enough 
in ourselves and what we are doing to invest in our 
future.” The goal was to get 100 percent of all employ¬ 
ees to make a gift to the SSU Foundation. 138 

On still one other level, the Merwin administration 
sought consensus with alumni. The Maryland legisla¬ 
ture authorized the creation of Boards of Visitors on 
each state college campus under the Board of Trustees’ 
system in 1969. 139 Bellavance dissolved the Board of 
Visitors in 1988, when SSU became part of the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland System. Up until then, each school 
governed by the Board of Trustees was required by law 
to maintain a Board of Visitors. No such requirement 
existed under the USM and Bellavance, feeling the SSU 
Foundation Board of Directors now provided sufficient 
community input into the affairs of the University, 
chose to eliminate the Board of Visitors. In spring 
1998, Alumni Director Roy Perdue and Garland Ford 
initiated a “rebirth” of the Board, though it was adver¬ 
tised as a new organization. Members were exclusively 
SSU alumni who had graduated between 1963 and 
1993. The plan was to bring them back on campus 
twice a year to meet with the president, listen to his 
vision and plans, and to give input as to how these 
plans would be received in their communities. 140 The 
first meeting of Merwin and his cabinet with the new 
board, 35 alumni from up and down the East Coast, 
was held in May 1998. Vice President Carol 
Williamson “outlined ways we are striving to keep our 
campus student-centered.” 141 Over the next few 
months, members volunteered to assist in the Office of 
Admissions, Career Services, legislative matters, 
enterprise development, and alumni relations and 
development on behalf of the University. 

The New Faculty in the New Classroom 

In the 75 years of Salisbury States existence the 
process of teaching has changed almost as much as the 
campus’ appearance. The days of neat rows of students’ 
desks, blackboards and dusty chalk, wall maps and 
elements charts passed long ago—at least in theory. The 
new classrooms are “Smart Rooms” with computerized 
projection systems, individualized personal computer 
carrels with hook-ups to instruction from across the 
nation and the world. The faculty’s role in these 
changes has presented challenges no one could have 
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imagined 20 years ago. Salisbury’s faculty has taken the 
reins in many cases of innovative teaching and “infor¬ 
mation delivery systems.” One such example is the 
establishment of a teaching/learning resource center. 

The Faculty Development Committee of the Forum 
in August 1997 sent out a questionnaire requesting 
faculty input and opinions abut developing such a 
center. The results of the survey showed that many 
faculty thought this was a good idea, and many others 
thought it could be a good idea if it avoided some 
serious pitfalls. The responses included a number of 
comments and questions, including the following: 

Where do newer and older faculty go to get help 
improving their teaching, and to find out about the ... 
places where teaching can and should be done outside 
the classroom? 

Where can older faculty go to find out about the 
newer better ways of teaching? 

Where can faculty go to get collegial help with 
advising techniques? 

Where can faculty go to get help determining how 
well, how much and what kinds of things students are 
learning? 

How can we best teach our growing population of 
students with increasing diversities? 142 

Partly in response to this, the committee created the 
Teaching-Learning Network (TLN) in 2000 “to address 
faculty needs in developing, evaluating and implement¬ 
ing new and innovative teaching strategies.” The intent 
was to link SSU faculty with their colleagues at other 
academic institutions in the region and the state, the 
greater educational community of the region, and with 
professional and business sectors that can partner with 
them through internships and employment or contrac¬ 
tually for faculty expertise. 

There were three ongoing initiatives that suggest the 
kinds of activities and resources a TLN might assemble 
for benefit of SSU faculty. They were: the Verizon 
Studio to work on course development using technol¬ 
ogy, a Faculty Mentors Program to develop new 
approaches to teaching and learning and a Faculty 
Development Institute, a project of the Eastern Shore 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities, funded by 
MHEC with a $330,000 grant. There were other 
campus resources that could be used as well, it was 
pointed out, including the offices of Instructional 
Technology and Information Technology, and programs 
such as Writing Across the Curriculum, the Interna¬ 
tional Studies Program, community outreach and 
cultural programming. The committee suggested 
centralizing all the efforts under one director, linked to 
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oversight and advising by the elected faculty commit¬ 
tee. 

By the next fall (September 1998), more specific 
plans were developed and an external grant obtained to 
get outside seed money to start the center. In May 
1999, the University advertised for an outstanding 
scholar to work on campus in 1999-2000 to develop 
the center, which was to be funded by the USM Elkins 
Scholar Program. The scholar hired for that purpose 
was to hold the Wilson H. Elkins Professorship, and 
was to teach at least one course per semester, develop 
with the faculty a five-year plan for faculty develop¬ 
ment, mentor faculty members interested in future 
leadership of the Teaching/Learning Resource Center 
(TLRC) and secure grants to fund the TLRC in the 
future. The professor also was expected to work closely 
with the Verizon Studio personnel in providing faculty 
development opportunities in the incorporation of the 
newest technology in their teaching. The topics to be 
addressed in the TLRC included: experiential and 
active learning, interdisciplinary learning communities, 
team teaching, instructional technology, faculty 
inventory of good practices, the Academic Alliance, 
constructivism, cross-disciplinary General Education 
courses, and new research in teaching and learning. 143 
The professor hired as the first Elkins Professor actually 
was chosen in-house. Dr. Peter Lade, professor of 
anthropology, assumed that position in August 1999 
and developed seminars and classes, particularly in 
conjunction with Mary Gillespie-Miles, director of 
instructional resources and of the Verizon Studio. 

While the Verizon Studio was the focal point for the 
new campus Teaching-Learning Network, it was only 
one of several faculty services in 1999 located in the 
basement of Blackwell Library. The Center for Instruc¬ 
tional Resources and the Office of Classroom Support 
Services was also located there. 144 

Some faculty senators were concerned about the fact 
that external funding for the center might circumvent 
the governance structure and the Senate would not 
have input. 145 As a result of this question, the Senate 
began the first in-depth discussion and study in many 
years of the methods of evaluation of faculty scholar¬ 
ship. During that academic year, the Senate began 
formal discussions of the Boyer-Glassick model of 
scholarship. In January 1998, Charles Glassick visited 
SSU to address the faculty on his model of scholarship. 
Merwin then asked the Senate to look into adopting 
this model for the campus. The model “would expand 
the definition of scholarship beyond the traditional 
notion of publication in refereed journals (the scholar¬ 
ship of discovery) to include new definitions of schol¬ 


arly activity—the scholarship of integration, the 
scholarship of teaching and the scholarship of service.” 
The Senate approved the concept of redefining scholar¬ 
ship, but had some reservations about how the Boyer- 
Glassick model would assess the new kinds of scholar¬ 
ship. Open Senate meetings were held in April 1999 to 
allow the entire faculty to discuss the issue, discussions 
that continued into the next year. 146 

For many years, formal faculty evaluations were 
done at the end of each academic and calendar year as 
one method of determining salary increases, tenure and 
promotion. All three of these were issues of consider¬ 
able discussion and review in the Merwin years. In 
1996, the University of Maryland System adopted a 
new policy calling for comprehensive review of tenured 
faculty. Each of the system institutions drafted its own 
procedure to implement this policy. The Faculty 
Welfare Committee at SSU created guidelines in 1997 
whereby every tenured faculty member would undergo 
a comprehensive review of his or her performance every 
five years with approximately one-fifth of the tenured 
faculty undergoing evaluation each academic year. In 
addition, reviews could also be triggered prior to the 
five-year period if the department chair, the dean and 
the provost find a faculty member materially deficient 
in complying with quantitative workload expectations 
in two consecutive workload-related annual reviews 
that are done regularly by the chair. Evaluation was to 
consider instruction, research and scholarship, and 
service to the University and community. 147 

Salisbury’s plan was to be reviewed and approved by 
the regents so that the first evaluations could take place 
in spring 1998. Flowever, in February 1998, the Forum 
was still discussing the plan, and faculty requested an 
update on the systems final approval. They also 
questioned the merits of implementing a policy that 
had not been finally approved. 148 In September 1998, 
Dave Parker, immediate past president of the campus 
chapter of American Association of University Profes¬ 
sors (AAUP) moved to reactivate the chapter as a voice 
for faculty rights. “Although there have not appeared to 
be many threats to academic freedom and tenure at 
SSU over the past few years,” he wrote, “there are a 
number of such threats on the immediate horizon.” 149 

The whole issue of tenure continued to be a contro¬ 
versial one. In September 1998, the provost reported to 
the Faculty Senate, “There is a widening of the concept 
of the professorate to include more non-tenured 
positions such as the 'Professor of Practice,’ clinical 
faculty, etc. There was some discussion as to whether 
this constitutes an attack on tenure. The provost and 
the Senate agree that you cannot have academic 
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freedom without tenure. There is certainly an indica¬ 
tion that we are to expand policies affecting faculty 
workload, productivity and collaboration.” 150 Merwin 
admitted, “The public doesn’t really understand tenure, 
and there are some credibility issues in terms of tenure 
with the public. ... The public wants more accountabil¬ 
ity.” He went on to say, “The changing professorship is 
an issue. There is an evolution going on within the 
roles of the profession. Technology is changing our 
profession. Students are putting more pressure on 
faculty to change, particularly in relation to technology. 
Good lecturers who did not grow up with computers 
are often intimidated by this change.” 

So, too, was the issue of promotion re-examined and 
discussed. In May 1981, the Board of Trustees modified 
its policy on promotion to require the doctorate or 
terminal degree for promotion to the rank of assistant 
professor and above, though the president of the 
University can bypass promotion to associate professor 
“in extraordinary circumstances.” 151 Little else had 
changed in regard to promotion through the 1980s and 
1990s. 

In 1998, the Faculty Senate discussions on promo¬ 
tion arrived at an assessment that “the process is flawed, 
secretive, mysterious, unfair, injudicious, injurious, 
humiliating, dehumanizing, demeaning.” The Senate 
made several suggestions. The process should be made 
more humane, should shed some light on process and 
criteria, and it should be turned into a mentoring 
process. Candidates for promotion were not given 
adequate feedback, the Senate said, and the decision on 
promotion should be made on a lower level such as 
.department or school. Criteria should be kept in line 
with what departments expect of their candidates and 
should be kept in line with the mission of the Univer¬ 
sity—teaching. 152 

The quest for promotion led more and more faculty 
members scurrying to get grants for outside funding of 
projects, to get published, to attend professional 
conferences, and to deliver papers and speeches. In one 
semester alone, for example, 15 faculty members in the 
Fulton School received grants which brought scholars 
to SSU, established summer immersion programs in 
Spain and Germany for students, paid faculty to help 
team teach courses, enabled seven faculty members to 
attend conferences in Rhode Island, Missouri, Califor¬ 
nia, Arizona, Canada, Cuba and Ecuador, made it 
possible to create a special video presentation, subsi¬ 
dized a recital performance and adapted a course to an 
electronically based one. 153 Larger grants for long-term 
projects were especially encouraged. Faculty-won grants 
in 1997 amounted to $1.3 million. 154 
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Another indication of the pressures on faculty to do 
research is reflected in the attempts of the Committee 
on Human Research to detail and refine its work. The 
committee must approve all research involving SSU 
personnel (faculty, students, staff) or sponsored by any 
person doing research in his or her capacity as an 
employee of SSU. This is to protect, of course, human 
subjects in the sponsored research and fulfill require¬ 
ments of federal legislation. But the work of the 
committee has grown significantly in recent years. 

In 1982, the Board of Trustees listed its expectations 
of faculty members in the state colleges and universi¬ 
ties. First came teaching—36+ hours per week, 12 
hours for four classes, two hours preparation time for 
each hour teaching, preparation of syllabi, exams, 
correcting papers and the like. Each faculty was re¬ 
quired to hold office hours for an additional five to six 
hours each week for the purpose of advising students. 
Additional duties were committee responsibilities (both 
standing and ad hoc), administrative duties such as 
working at registration, attendance at departmental, 
faculty, institutional, state and national meetings, 
public service such as speakers’ forums and in-service 
education of public school teachers and scholarly 
research. The last had a three-fold purpose: updating of 
the faculty, enhancing teaching, and adding to the 
prestige/reputation of the institution. 155 

Fifteen years later, scholarly research and publication 
took on a new importance at Salisbury. The 1997 
Annual Report noted that eight faculty members 
published books that year, four in history, two in 
philosophy, one in political science and one in English. 
Professor Mark Holland’s research led to the discovery 
of a “pink bacteria” leading to increased crop yields and 
resulting in SSU getting its first patent. Faculty mem¬ 
bers had won Fulbright, Hays and other national travel 
grants to do research. 156 In the Perdue School, publica¬ 
tion in refereed journals was one of the requirements 
for maintaining the school’s accredidation. 157 Some 
faculty members feel they are now pressured to publish 
more, which can limit interaction with students. As a 
result of having to do research and teach four classes 
each semester, some think faculty turnover is likely to 
increase. Another effect, some fear, is that the “publish 
or perish” expectation is dividing younger from older 
faculty; young professors believe older professors who 
spend many hours with students are “goofing off.” 158 

At the same time, SSU faculty members continued 
to complain that salaries remained low. The AAUP 
survey in July 1997 showed that SSU salaries ranked 
next to last in the state. Only Hood College was lower. 
The national average for four-year colleges offering only 
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undergraduate degrees was $49,000, but Salisbury's 
average was $43,500. Also, female full professors still 
earned an average of $8,000 less than their male 
counterparts. 159 That same year the legislatures attitude 
seemed much more congenial toward faculty. A writer 
in The Faculty Voice (published at University of Mary¬ 
land College Park) noted, "... the University and its 
faculty were actually considered an asset to the state. ... 
[Governor Glendening] made higher education one of 
his legislative priorities. He supported a 3 percent 
increase for higher education, while virtually all other 
state agencies were required to accept a 7 percent cut.” 
The legislature approved the $3.2 million for merit 
salary increases, as requested in the budget, and the 
regents urged, and the governor proposed, an addi¬ 
tional $5 million for strategic recruitment and reten¬ 
tion funds. They approved $4.5 of the $5 million. 
Salisbury's share of these funds was to be $287,280. 
This was compared to $533,520 for Frostburg, 
$574,560 forTowson, $451,440 for UMBC, and $2.2 
million for UMCP. Only Bowie, UMES and Coppin 
were to receive less funding than Salisbury. The regents 
meanwhile set a goal that the mean salary at each 
institution in the USM should be set at 85th percentile 
of comparable institutions across the country. 160 

An ad-hoc Committee on Faculty Compensation 
was appointed at SSU in December 1995 to study the 
salary issue at Salisbury and recommend how to award 
salary increases. In order to “retain high quality faculty” 
in 1997, three criteria were to be applied in determin¬ 
ing how to distribute the “bonus.” The three were 
outstanding teaching and advising, outstanding service, 
and outstanding scholarly activity. In another category 
of “incentives consistent with the University's mission 
and strategic plan, to attain national eminence,” seven 
criteria were to be applied. They were excellence in 
teaching, collaboration, creative use of technology in 
instruction, advising, community service, scholarly 
activity and other areas identified by the University’s 
strategic plan. The last might include such things as 
international experiences, non-state financial support 
and student centeredness. 161 

The whole concept of merit, and especially what was 
termed “high merit,” was at the core of the issue for 
most faculty members. There was little money available 
for distribution on top of cost of living allowance 
(COLA) during most of the 1980s, and the 1990s were 
not that much different. In 1998, the state was urging 
that merit be distributed to no more than 20 percent of 
the faculty. 162 Faculty members resented the implica¬ 
tion that 80 percent of the faculty were, therefore, not 
meritorious. President Merwin was working to increase 


the amounts for COLA and regular merit, and the 
provost told the Senate that he had the “same philoso¬ 
phy about merit as most of [them].” 163 By spring 1999, 
Forum members learned that “high merit from the 
system is dead. ... Now there is money flowing from the 
legislature toward us.” The provost said one of the new 
factors being used was “... a pool to address historic 
inequities.” 164 

There were other concerns among the faculty. 
Between July 1, 1997 and July 1999, 20 contingent 
positions, four faculty and 16 staff/administrators, were 
converted to PIN positions. Conversely, four faculty 
and eight administrators retired in 1997-98 and a total 
of 13 retired in 1998-99. In addition, dramatic growth 
occurred in new positions. In 1997-98, 14 new perma¬ 
nent full-time faculty positions were filled, and the 
following year 13 more. But during the same two years, 
42 new full-time temporary faculty members were 
added, 81 full-time temporary faculty contracts were 
renewed and nine new full-time administrators and 
staff were added. 165 Many faculty members were 
concerned that the trend to hire more part-time and 
contractual instructors, who receive no medical plan, 
retirement or other benefits, while cost-effective, 
weakens the academic side of SSU. 

One surprising development among the “new 
faculty” in the 1990s was the number who took second 
jobs or started outside professional practices while 
remaining on the SSU faculty. Some departments 
cooperated by arranging teaching schedules so that they 
taught only on Tuesday and Thursday, leaving them 
with long weekends. The situation attracted enough 
attention that in August 1998 the provost sent “some 
clarifications” to the deans of the schools. He pointed 
out the regulations in the Faculty Handbook : “Before 
accepting off-campus employment, faculty members 
must secure approval of department chairs, deans and 
the University administration. Each faculty member 
who accepts off-campus employment must file a letter 
describing such employment and demonstrate that it 
does not exceed one per week over the course of the 
academic year. ...” In addition, the deans were cau¬ 
tioned to recall “[Provost] Creighton’s charge ... two 
years ago ... to avoid systematic arrangements where 
individuals/departments appear to have, by right or 
privilege, very short (less than four day) workweeks. ...” 
He also noted, “Assigning an overload to one with 
‘released’ or assigned time sends a bad message. Please 
try hard to avoid that practice.” 166 

The curriculum choices available to students in the 
1990s changed little. In 1990-91, for example, SSU 
offered 32 undergraduate majors. By 1998-99, there 
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were 29, but that reflected more change than just three 
losses. Social science, physical science and leisure 
studies majors were no longer offered. All had been 
dropped in the budget slashing of Vision II. [See above] 
However, by summer 2001, 45 academic departments 
offered 34 undergraduate majors, with 18 of those 
offering a total of 53 tracks. The three majors cut in 
Vision II were not restored, but new ones were added, 
including computer science (a major with a minor in 
mathematics), engineering, and management informa¬ 
tion systems. In addition, by summer 2001, 41 minors 
and eight pre-professional programs, and 11 coopera¬ 
tive programs, seven at other institutions, were available 
to undergraduates. 167 

The computer science major, established in fall 
2000, was a reflection of major changes in Salisbury 
States relationship with UMES. Leaders at SSU had 
known it was needed for a long time but had been 
"... prevented from instituting ... by a 1981 agreement 
between ... [President] Bellavance ..., and former 
UMES President William P. Hytche. The arrangement 
stipulated that the UMES could offer a computer 
science major, but SSU could not.” 

Dave Parker, who had taught courses in computer 
science and was at the center of the issue for years, said, 
“With those presidents gone and with UMES recogniz¬ 
ing that all institutions need to offer this major, UMES 
agreed to an exception.” Negotiations started in April 
1999 between provosts Nnadi Eucharia and Don 
Cathcart, then between Dean Tom Jones and Eddie 
Boyd of business and technology at UMES. They 
submitted a proposal to amend the original proposal in 
July to MHEC. The program also had the cooperation 
and initiation of the Perdue School and Physics Depart¬ 
ment. Students were enthusiastic about the change and 
began signing up for the major in fall 1999. One new 
faculty member was hired in fall 1999 and another to 
be hired in the next year. The major complements of 
the programs already existed in management informa¬ 
tion systems, physics/microelectronics, and computer 
science concentration with a mathematics major. 168 
The major is being offered through the Department of 
Mathematics and Computer Science in the Henson 
School. 

Improving quality and quantity of curricular offer¬ 
ings was one aspect of Salisbury’s efforts to attract 
superior students. In the 1980s, earlier Governor Harry 
Hughes appointed the Hoblitzell Commission to study 
the role of the University of Maryland College Park in 
the state system. One part of that commissions report 
aroused strong feelings on Salisbury’s (and other’s) 
campus. The report referred to UMCP as the “flagship” 
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campus and frankly asserted it should be the institution 
to attract the state’s best students. The report also 
would have allowed, in extreme circumstances, the 
central board to “take over the entire administration of 
a local campus.” 169 

Salisbury, in the intervening years, worked hard to 
prove the commission wrong. By 1997, the SSU 
Annual Report boasted the highest four- five- and six- 
year graduate rates for freshmen in the USM and the 
highest four- and five-year graduation rate for transfer 
students. Salisbury’s graduation rate after four years of 
study was higher than at almost any other Maryland 
public university. The state average was 24.5 percent; 
Salisbury’s was 41.3 percent. (Only St. Mary’s College 
was higher at 58.8 percent.) This rate had risen from 
the 1980s when the graduation rate was only 25 
percent at Salisbury and 20 percent statewide. Provost 
Creighton attributed this to well-trained advisers who 
helped students plan how to get to graduation day. 170 
Moreover, of 4,098 freshman applicants in 1996, 693 
were first-time full- and part-time students enrolled 
with an average combined SAT of 1132. The student- 
faculty ration was 17:1. 171 The 1998-99 Freshman 
Class of 920 included four National Merit Scholars, the 
largest number in SSU history, nine valedictorians and 
five salutatorians. 172 More than half of Salisbury’s 
classes had fewer than 20 students and 44 percent of 
classes had 20 to 40 students. 173 

Changes and new developments in the library also 
marked academic growth. In the 20 years from 1976- 
77 through 1996-97, the holdings in Blackwell Library 
increased most dramatically in the holdings of Govern¬ 
ment Document Collection and microforms. The 
number of collections of government documents grew, 
for example, from 23,000 in 1976-77 to 191,500 in 
1996-97- Microforms grew from 160,000 to 632,000 
in the same period. The increase in the number of 
volumes increased from 150,000 in 1976-77 to 
193,000 in 1981-80, but after that the increase in 
number of volumes averaged less than 3,000 new 
volumes each year. 174 

Several factors account for this. One was the ever¬ 
present funding pressure, and the other was the grow¬ 
ing tendency to use inter-library loans and develop 
cooperative catalogue information with other colleges 
and universities in the system. One example was the 
SAILOR project of Maryland Public Libraries, a 
statewide network providing access to the Internet for 
libraries, government agencies, schools and the citizens 
of Maryland. For FY 2001, the Information Technol¬ 
ogy Board and Governor Glendening in his budget 
funded initial support for the Maryland Digital Library 
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(MDL) Program, developed by summer 2000. 175 

With this program, some 56 participating Maryland 
public and independent two- and four-year colleges 
and universities can access 400 electronic books and 
2,945 electronic journals through a Web-based gateway 
called MdUSA (Maryland University and College 
Statewide Access to Electronic Databases). In addition, 
reference works such as the new Oxford English Dictio¬ 
nary , the new on-line version of the McGraw Hill 
Encyclopedia of Science, and History Universe: Access to 
African American Studies are available on-line. In the 
electronic journal category are all of the journals issued 
by the Johns Hopkins University Press in electronic 
form. The hope is that in the future MDL would make 
available to all Salisbury University students a Web- 
based union catalogue spanning the collections of 
academic libraries in the state. 176 

Advising continued to receive strong support from 
the administration. The Fulton School in summer 
1999 hired an advising services coordinator to advise 
undeclared students and some liberal studies students. 
The new coordinator, Ceil Acocella, told Fulton School 
faculty she was “interested in incorporating career 
advising into our academic advising program.” 177 The 
Perdue School had a full-time adviser for majors, Lee 
Townshend, for several years. Salisbury State won two 
awards from the National Academic Advising Associa¬ 
tion at the annual convention in San Diego 1998. 
Awards went to Dr. Elichia Venso and to SSU for 
Outstanding Advisee Publication Award for the 
publication Stop Before You Drop. The National Aca¬ 
demic Advising Association gave only six awards from 
49 entries. SSU had, in fact, received five such awards 
since 1994. 178 

The demographics of the student body changed as 
well. In 1998, 58 percent of the students were female 
and 10 percent were minorities (7.8 percent of them 
African-American). The student body in 2000 num¬ 
bered over 6,000 students from 35 states and 33 
foreign countries. 179 A significant modification to 
SSU’s Policy on Undergraduate Admissions, approved 
by the Board of Regents in October 1996, added as 
part of the admission criteria, the following statement: 

“... other criteria for admission ... may include (a) 
strength of the high school curriculum, (b) trends in 
performance, (c) citizenship and leadership, (d) special 
talents and (e) personal circumstances.” 180 While other 
criteria remained in place, this was added in the hope 
that students who may have less competitive SAT scores 
or GPAs but who had outstanding talents, skills or 
abilities should still be allowed to register. 

In Merwins restructuring of the administration, a 


new Enrollment Management Team was appointed for 
1997-98 to meet four times each year to consider how 
many students Salisbury should have on campus. “The 
plan is for slow growth with more growth occurring at 
the graduate level.” Considerations were to include 
budget, the number graduating, number of students 
returning, and number of spaces in residence halls and 
classrooms. “In light of the drive for national eminence, 
selectivity is coupled with class size and composition,” 
the team charge read. Guidelines were to start with an 
enrollment of 4,000 and offer admission to more than 
half of those who apply, expecting roughly one-third 
offered admission to accept. 181 In the fall of 1997, the 
president met with each department to solicit their 
ideas on a variety of University issues, and one conclu¬ 
sion was that there seemed to be a clear consensus to 
increase the size of the Freshman Class while decreasing 
the number of transfer students. 182 

Growth at the graduate level occurred. Following the 
endowment of the Research Center for Delmarva 
History and Culture by Ed Nabb in spring 1998, the 
Master of Arts in history, cut in Vision II, was rein¬ 
stated in October 1998. The “new” M.A. was to focus 
on Chesapeake studies, taking advantage of the primary 
research potential in the Nabb Center. 183 Within a year, 
Salisbury was in the early planning stage of establishing 
a Master of Social Work program. In 1999, University 
of Maryland Baltimore offered the only M.S.W 
program in the state. Representatives of the School of 
Social Work at UMB came to SSU in October 1999 to 
explain requirements for admission to their M.S.W 
program. 184 The first students in the Master of Educa¬ 
tion in School Administration Program graduated in 
1997, and that same year 30 students were enrolled in 
the Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) collaborative 
program with UMES. 185 

An old issue that continued to perplex was the 
proper role of the Graduate Council. One faculty 
senator in February 1998 queried the Senate on that 
question. Dave Parker said, “the Graduate Council has 
worked for years without a charter, a stated mission, or 
connection to any University governance body.” In the 
same meeting, the provost answered that he thought 
the Council should report to the Senate and the Senate 
should have some voice in making graduate policy. 186 
At the beginning of the next academic year the Senate 
continued to discuss the relationship of the council to 
the governance structure. One senator observed that 
“... at present it seems to be an independent body 
answering to no one.” 187 

Graduate studies also were being examined at the 
state level. In February 1996, the USM Board of 
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Regents established an Inter-Institutional Graduate 
Faculty (IIGF). Regents made the Inter-Institutional 
Graduate Council (IIGC), with representatives from 
every campus, responsible for overseeing the work of 
the IIGF. The purpose of this move, regents said, was to 
facilitate inter-institutional cooperation and as a means 
to improve productivity “in an era of declining public 
resources.” The policy also was to “facilitate graduate 
student access to expertise of faculty members from all 
component institutions of the UMS.” Part of the 
councils assignment was to develop guidelines for 
graduate faculty certification and for continuing 
education and distance education “as they pertain to 
inter-institutional graduate programs.” 188 Some 
Salisbury faculty members fear the trend at the state 
level is to develop greater cooperation and collaboration 
with graduate programs at UMCP, UMB and UMUC 
at the expense of Salisbury’s graduate programs offered 
on the Eastern Shore. Others welcome this as an 
opportunity to develop even stronger undergraduate 
programs, often in collaboration with other regional 
institutions. 

An example of this last trend was the move toward 
distance learning education, a development that 
provoked Faculty Senate concern in 1998. In a meeting 
of Dr. Kathy Fox, Dr. Mike O’Loughlin and Dr. Bill 
Zak with the provost, Fox reported to the Senate that it 
seemed the intent was to offer distance-learning courses 
“... primarily for continuing education courses and 
other special circumstances. ...” However, the provost 
confirmed rumors of requests for some 101-level 
courses being offered via the Internet for high school 
advance placement credit. The deans, he said, were 
asked to offer some recommendations of appropriate 
courses, but added that such courses would be sub¬ 
jected to the Curriculum Committee processes for 
approval. 189 Distance learning would grow, of course. 
Dean Richard Bebee (of the Perdue School) pursued an 
agreement for four Salisbury faculty to teach courses on 
the Internet through University College (UMUC) as 
adjuncts in 1999. 

Another developing program is the Web Initiative in 
Teaching (WIT), whereby 11 schools will participate 
and give credit acceptable on all 11 campuses. Both 
SSU and the University System support this program. 
The potential for Web-based courses raises new con¬ 
cerns, as well. The Senate was told of “... at least one 
SSU student who has asked for permission to take 
Web-based courses which duplicate [SSU s] and 
transfer them in rather than take them here.” The 
Senates discussion of the issue led them to report, “So 
long as an accredited institution is offering them we 
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should (must?) accept them. We will need to have a 
more concrete description of what happens in our 
courses and what a transferred experience must have to 
be deemed equivalent’.” 190 

The development of undergraduate collaboration 
programs with other institutions was yet another trend 
that continued from the Bellavance years. One such 
program was a four-year engineering program offered 
on the Shore with UMCP, UMES and SSU collaborat¬ 
ing on it. UMCP President William Kirwan said, in 
announcing the program, “This partnership represents 
an innovation in the teaching of engineering that, I am 
confident, will become a national model for distance 
learning.” Diplomas will be granted by UMCP. A gala 
signing ceremony was held at UMES in fall 1997, and 
classes began in fall 1998. Students at SSU and UMES 
took the first two years of their work at their home 
campus and in the junior and senior years were enrolled 
in UMCP’s Clark School of Engineering. Upper-level 
courses from College Park are taken, however, on 
UMES and SSU campuses via interactive video. Shore 
institutions also provide lab experiences and such 
academic support on site. The program was approved 
by the national accrediting agency, the Accreditation 
Board for Engineering and Technology. 

In announcing the establishment of the program, 
Provost Creighton pointed out that students on the 
Eastern Shore would find plenty of employment 
possibilities with local microwave, microelectronics and 
telecommunications industries moving to the Lower 
Shore. “We are developing into a mini-Silicon Valley,” 
he said. 191 In some instances, the “national eminence” 
theme and collaboration were complementary. Henson 
Dean Jones, while in Africa delivering an address on 
marine biology, met with the Dean of Agriculture and 
Natural Sciences at the University of Namibia and the 
chair of the Natural and Marine Sciences Department. 
They discussed possible future collaboration and 
exchange programs between UNAM and SSU. 192 In 
the same semester, Dr. Robert Tardiff was one of nine 
USM faculty to receive the Regents Award for out¬ 
standing contribution to (in his case) collaboration and 
teaching. Tardiff was largely responsible for two highly 
successful collaborative efforts, the Faculty Multimedia 
Project and the UMES/SSU Collaboration Web 
Service. The first effort involved faculty teams from 
SSU and UMES incorporating computer technologies 
in course instruction, while the second was production 
of a joint Web site containing information on the 
programs and services at both institutions. 193 

Another avenue of research and work experience for 
science students came through a program associated 
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with the University of Maryland System Center for 
Environmental Science. Beginning in 1985 and 
running through the fall of 1997, SSU students sailed 
each summer on the research vessel Aquarius and 
sampled the rivers and open waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay. In the past few years, as costs increased, Henson 
School Dean Tom Jones was able to obtain a financial 
gift from Wyatt Wholesale Inc. As many as 48 students 
(half the class) would sail from Crisfield, work their 
way around Tangier Sound and up the Wicomico 
River. The other half of the class would leave the next 
day from Deal Island and sail up the Nanticoke River. 
A total of four entire days were spent on the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay and rivers this way. By fall 1997, however, 
costs had proven prohibitive and the program was 
abandoned. 194 

With the increasing emphasis on cooperative 
programs it was necessary to revise the policy on 
transfer credit. Regarding the final 30 hours, the new 
policy demanded students “... complete 30 of the last 
37 hours of coursework at SSU. However, students 
enrolled in approved cooperative programs or study 
abroad options may request to have additional 
coursework included in their final 37 hours.” 195 

Undergraduate curriculum innovations often 
involved the community in some form. A new B.A. 
program, conflict analysis and dispute resolution, 
offered by the Sociology Department and Center for 
Conflict Resolution, was in 2001. It is described as “an 
interdisciplinary program including courses on the 
analysis and resolution of conflict at all levels from the 
interpersonal to the global and would be the first 
undergraduate clinical program in conflict resolution in 
the U.S.” The major is intended to be useful in law 
firms, government, private enterprises and non-profit 
organizations. 196 

Other community outreach programs, while not 
new in the Merwin years, continued and enhanced the 
presidents vision. One example is the annual High 
School Mathematics Competition, begun in 1983, and 
in 1998, co-sponsored by the Mathematics and Com¬ 
puter Science Department and Connectiv, the local 
utilities company, and Crestar Bank. 197 The program 
continued to acquaint superior high school students 
from the Eastern Shore with the benefits of enrolling at 
SSU. The Center for Technology in Education (CTE) 
also became an official access center for the services and 
products of the Eisenhower National Clearinghouse, 
which supports math and science education. Local 
educators may visit CTE for free copies of Eisenhower 
Consortium materials. 198 

The May Literacy Lab operates out of the Seidel 


School. Friends and family of Drs. John and Florence 
May, both former professors at SSU, raised some 
$30,000 toward the first-year operating expenses of the 
lab, which was being used to help teach area children to 
read. Dr. John Mays interest in reading and learning 
disabilities went back to his studies as a graduate 
student when he said he was “partly trying to learn 
something about myself, ... I was dyslexic.” He 
persevered and received a doctorate in education and 
psychology from the University of Virginia. The class of 
’48 in its 50th reunion, led by long-time friend of the 
Mays, Marshall Moore, funded the Literacy Lab in 
their honor. 199 

Yet another community cooperative program is 
ChemComp, a high school program sponsored by the 
Department of Chemistry and local Pepsi-Cola Bot¬ 
tling Company. ChemComp is a chemistry competi¬ 
tion between Delmarva high schools, followed by 
“Chemshow” on the SSU campus. 200 

Students hoping to break into a career in television 
had the opportunity to get hands-on experience via the 
annual International Television Association Video 
Festival. The annual festival, which began in 1994, is a 
culmination of a student competition. Students 
entering the production are either enrolled in commu¬ 
nications arts video production classes or are producers 
of programming for SSU-TV Channel 12. Six catego¬ 
ries of production are offered, and judges come from 
Salisbury’s professionals at local TV stations. Most of 
the judges, in fact, are SSU alumni. The award-granting 
show is open to the public. 201 

Although not directly associated with a major or 
program, SSU in February 1999 became host to a cable 
access channel, Channel 26 in conjunction with the 
City of Salisbury and Wicomico County. The Univer¬ 
sity programs and operates the city and county’s public, 
educational and government access channel on the 
Comcast cable system. SSU provides its television 
studio and production facility, as well as technical 
support for the access channel. The channel provides 

opportunities for local residents to create their own 
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programs. 

Alumni were involved in efforts to lead undergradu¬ 
ates to career possibilities. The Work Information 
Network (WIN), was established as a part of Career 
Services in 1991 as an effort to link current students 
and Salisbury State alumni in the job search efforts. 
Over 600 alumni volunteered to offer advice about 
careers and to assist students looking for jobs. Career 
Counselor Liz Bellavance guided a team of student 
interns from an information systems management class 
to computerize the WIN database. 203 
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When Merwin listed some of the accomplishments 
of which he was most proud, one of those was the 
expansion of international education outreach. In fact. 
Associate Vice President Lackie described Merwin’s 
efforts in internationalizing the curriculum as “univer¬ 
salizing the University.” 204 This included co-sponsoring 
the International Conference on Feminism and Gender 
Issues with Sriankharinwirot University in Thailand. 
[See above] English Department Professor Tom Erskine 
was a Fulbright professor in Bangkok in 1993-94. 

When he returned from Thailand, groups of Thai 
students started visiting SSU for six-week periods to 
practice speaking skills and expand their knowledge of 
English as a second language. Some Thai students 
began working on masters degrees at SSU and spent 
time teaching at Wicomico and Bennett high schools, 
Salisbury School and Worcester Preparatory School. 
American students were expected to study in Thailand 
in 2000. 205 

Another program initiated by the Education Depart¬ 
ment in the early 1990s, sending students to teach in 
elementary and secondary classes in Auckland, New 
Zealand, not only continued, but also grew. Twelve 
students, the most ever, made the trek in 1997. 206 The 
Modern Languages Department is urging the Univer¬ 
sity to adopt a requirement that every Salisbury State 
student go abroad at some point during his/her studies 
at SSU. A cooperative program was begun with 
Harlech Manor in England as the first step in that 
direction. The department also is pursuing a way to 
introduce Chinese and Japanese language courses to the 
SSU course offerings, possibly through distance¬ 
learning techniques. 207 The English Department, 
responding to an increasing number of international 
students enrolled at SSU, established the ESOL 
Tutoring Center in fall 1997. 208 

Dr. Connie Richards was named coordinator of the 
planning effort to bring together the multitude of 
international courses, field study, cultural events, 
student exchange and other interests. It soon became 
clear to her that a coordinator was needed to bring 
cohesion to the program. Agata Liszkowska, an interna¬ 
tional student alumna of Salisbury State, was named 
coordinator for International Student Services and 
international student advisor. In late 1997, she became 
a Designated School Official (DSO) for Salisbury State. 
(DSO is an Immigration and Naturalization Service 
approved official who has legal authority to advise 
international students in all capacities, as well as sign 
INS-related documentation.) In 1998, the University’s 
commitment to international education led to the 
establishment of the International Education Commit- 
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tee as part of the University Forum. The Forum 
assigned the committee six primary duties or responsi¬ 
bilities. They are: 

1. Clarify and evaluate procedures of recruitment and 
admissions policies for international students; 

2. Develop, clarify and evaluate academic and student 
services for international students; 

3. Develop and evaluate procedures for establishment 
of new international education programs and links; 

4. Develop, clarify and evaluate procedures for sending 
SSU students abroad; 

5. Initiate dialogues regarding the internationalization 
of the curriculum; and 

6. Establish standard procedures for study abroad/SSU 
travel courses, working with the University Curricu¬ 
lum Committee. 209 

When the Forum was restructured this committee 
was moved to the Senate as the International Program 
Committee. In July 2000, Gary E. Grodzicki, associate 
dean of admissions, assumed the new position of 
coordinator of graduate study and international 
education. His duties include coordinating recruitment, 
admission and advisement of international students; 
coordinating study abroad; approving new program 
proposals and modification of current programs; and 
recommending policies and procedures pertaining to 
international education, 210 

Some curricular innovations were on the cutting 
edge of academic trends. In spring 1999, an interdisci¬ 
plinary “Wellness and Performance” class was offered, 
open to all majors. The spring course could be taken 
for music or physical education credit and was to be 
taught by three experts, Dr. Linda Cockey of the Music 
Department, Pat Lamboni of physical education and 
Dr. Bob McBrien of psychology. Salisbury is only one 
of three universities nationwide to offer a wellness 
course that is described as being “available to and 
speaks to all performers, from football players to 
ballerinas and from actors to pianists.” 211 One new 
curricula requirement suggested by Dr. Bill Zak of the 
English Department in spring 1998 was the inclusion 
of conversation in course work, much as Writing Across 
the Curriculum was adopted years earlier. Acting on his 
suggestion, the Faculty Senate asked individual depart¬ 
ments to “... look into the notion of methods of 
increasing the culture of conversation across the 
curriculum, particularly in lower-level offerings, in light 

of the ongoing process of General Education re- 

• ”212 

view. ... 

In 1996, SSU staged a weeklong celebration of 
undergraduate accomplishments, an event that would 
become an annual reflection of the University’s serious 
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dedication to undergraduate education, the Under¬ 
graduate Research Conference. 213 The Honors Pro¬ 
gram also evidenced the value placed on the under¬ 
graduate by the University. When Merwin became 
president, Honors Director Tony Whall said he visited 
the Honors House with Provost Creighton to discuss 
the program. Whall and Professor Anne Marie Roos 
laid out their hopes and plans for the future of the 
program. Among other things they wanted was to 
strengthen relations with Honors alumni. With 
Merwin’s approval and assistance they initiated a 
newsletter, The Saunterer , edited by Roos that carries 
news of alumni and of campus happenings. They also 
wanted to find ways to help SSU Honors students seek 
post-graduate scholarships and fellowships, including 
Rhodes and Fulbright scholarships. A third goal was to 
develop more service learning experiences for their 
students, incorporating them even in the freshman 
year. 214 The program has made advancements in all 
these goals. 

In the age of technology one of Merwins first 
projects was to wire every residence hall room for 
computers. The “Port-for-Every-Pillow” initiative 
tripled ports for students’ use from 1,250 to 3,600. It 
was a major undertaking, funded largely by the reserve 
created when the president asked departments to give 
up a portion of their FY ’98 budget. [See above] It also 
created a need for a new office, Information Technol¬ 
ogy Services (ITS), to focus on campus technology 
infrastructure, including telecommunications, data 
communications, instructional technology and other 
projects. 215 In addition to wiring all dorm rooms, ITS 
was busy during much of the fall trying to alleviate 
crowding in the computer labs on campus and dealing 
with computer “blackouts” caused by overloaded 
systems. 216 During President Merwins tenure also, 20 
Smart Classrooms were constructed across campus, a 
plan was adopted to replace faculty and staff desktop 
computers and science laboratory equipment every 
three to four years, and the University s own Web site 
grew to more than 3,000 pages. 217 

Diana Lives 

In summer 1997, the much-anticipated new Commons 
building opened. It was, as the local newspaper touted 
it, “more than just a dining hall.” The 100,000-square- 
feet building, said to have cost $22 million , was the 
most impressive new construction on Salisbury’s 
campus in many years. Brick-colored marble in the 
wide hallways and imported marble stair risers suggest 
something between Versailles and the old Penn Station! 
University spokespersons said it was-“designed after five 
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years of polling students about what they wanted in a 
new building.” The entire building, furniture and 
equipment were paid for with auxiliary funds and 
student fees. The Commons includes more than one 
dining hall, in fact. There is a large airy breakfast 
dining room featuring windows two stories high for 
light and a view of the gardens, a more formal dining 
room known as the Bistro, small rooms which can be 
used to cater small groups and a garden-like dining area 
in the Rotunda. The food court provides 13 different 
choices every meal, and a gourmet buffet of entrees is 
also available. The second floor of the Commons holds 
meeting rooms, and the Post Office and bookstore are 
located in the basement. The Links is a beautiful 
curving walkway connecting the Commons to 
Guerrieri University Center, with a large window wall 
overlooking the Pergola and the south end of the 
campus. The focal point, without question, is the 
golden statue of Diana , the huntress in the center of 
the more than three-story high rotunda. 218 The statue, 
gold-plated bronze, is an 1873 creation by famed 
sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens and is one of only 10 
in the world. 219 It’s a far cry from the plaster of Paris 
Diana and her stag, but it is a touching link to 
Salisbury State’s beginnings. 

In line with the theme of national eminence, 
University Dining Services and the Commons were 
featured in a virtual tour on the NACUFS (National 
Association of College and University Food Services) 
Web site. The site is designed for dining services 
professionals, but it is useful for anyone looking to 
learn more about SSU. The virtual tour featured the 
Rotunda courtyard, point-of-service meal preparation 
and flexibility of the building’s floor plan. 220 

The Commons was one of five building and renova¬ 
tion projects SSU has spent approximately $33 million 
on since late 1993, an amount $2 million greater than 
the total amount of residential and commercial con¬ 
struction in Salisbury during 1994 and 1995 com¬ 
bined. 221 In addition to the purchase of the house 
renovated for the president’s new home and the renova¬ 
tion of Holloway Hall, the University also built a new 
Alumni House, completed in 1997. [see above] The 
University also bought a house and lot at 1102 Cam¬ 
den Avenue in spring 1999. It really was the lot that 
was needed and in March the house was demolished. 222 
The Scarborough Student Leadership Center was built 
on that site. 

Michael Scarborough played football at Salisbury 
State, was a founding member of the campus chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, graduated in 1976, and 
went on from Salisbury to earn an M.B.A. in finance at 
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Baldwin-Wallace College. In 1988, he established The 
Scarborough Group, “a firm dedicated to active asset 
management and educational programs for 401(K) 
participants.” The Group now manages over $1.5 
billion in assets. Scarborough has been nominated for 
Inc. Magazines “Entrepreneur of the Year” and appears 
often on CNBC. He came back to visit his Alma Mater 
and to offer $500,000 to fund a meetinghouse for 
Greeks on campus. 

President Merwin offered an alternative. One of the 
goals in the Strategic Plan was to have programs and 
activities to develop leadership qualities and skills in 
students. A Student Leadership Center would help to 
implement that goal and would “... [move] the Univer¬ 
sity into the forefront of leadership development 
among undergraduates nationwide.” The Scarborough 
Student Leadership Center is the first such center in the 
USM and is bringing together “Greek social and 
academic societies, both of which have strong compo¬ 
nents of community service in their creeds and mission 
statements.” 

The building, finished in summer 2001, has a 
ceremonial room, resource library, storage, and a study 
with computers, meeting rooms, offices, a kitchen and 
outdoor courtyard. It is about 7,000 square feet and the 
cost was estimated at $700,000, with the Foundation 
launching a campaign to raise the other $200,000. 223 

In the Forum meeting in February 1998, President 
Merwin reported that the Master Plan was being fast 
tracked to be in position to complement the completed 
Strategic Plan. The Master Plan, by design, looks at 
campus development over the next 10 years. A plan to 
increase the size of the Freshman Class by 200 students 
each year over the next four years (to 2,002) places 
pressure on existing residence hall space, thus calling 
for the construction of a new residence hall to handle 
the increase. 224 

The Master Plan was divided into three phases. In 
the first, 1998-2002, six facilities changes were 
planned. The Admissions Office was moved across 
Camden Avenue into a remodeled private residence. A 
new science building was being built where Powell 
Dining Hall stood. A new 450-bed residence hall and 
conference facility would be built, joined to Guerrieri 
University Center. A new physical plant would be built 
across Route. 13 on the east campus’ tennis courts 
would be built on the west side of Camden Avenue; 
and Devilbiss parking lot would become green space. 
Phase Two, from 2002 to 2006, called for three 
changes. A new library learning center would replace 
Caruthers Hall, and the radio station would be moved 
to Power Professional Building. Forty percent of the 
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library holdings would go in the new center and 60 
percent would stay in Blackwell. Also in this phase, the 
University would buy the remaining private land on the 
west side of Camden Avenue across from the Univer¬ 
sity. Phase Three, 2006 to 2008, planed for three 
facilities changes. Devilbiss Hall would be either 
remodeled or replaced. Education and professional 
studies would be located there. A new support building 
would be constructed at the stadium and an addition 
would be built on to Power Professional Building. 225 

Planning began for the new science building during 
the Merwin administration. With the help of Delegate 
Norman Conway, vice chair of the State Appropriations 
Committee, the proposal was guided through the 
financial hurdles in Annapolis. Originally, there was a 
cap on funding for the new building at $33.2 million. 
However, this was $3.6 million short of what most felt 
was needed to keep the structure at a size that fits 
Salisbury’s programs. Over the spring months, Gover¬ 
nor Glendening, who wants to be known as the 
“education governor,” agreed to lift the cap and the 
building was funded for $37 million. 226 Salisbury, 
however, was expected to come up with extra funds. A 
three-story, 145,000 square-feet structure, triple the size 
of Devilbiss Hall, construction was scheduled to begin 
in January 2000, though that did not happen. 227 In 
early spring 2000, the Supplemental Budget put an 
extra $500,000 for an escalation in construction costs 
for the new science building and $3.6 million extra into 
the General Operating Budget for FY 2001 for 
Salisbury. 228 The building will be “totally on-line,” with 
research labs networked for students to plug in their lap 
tops. 

During Merwin’s tenure, the campus landscape 
continued to bask in the “Lutz Touch,” referring to Les 
Lutz, director of horticulture. The authors of Guide to 
101 of the Best Values in Americas Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties wrote, “What impressed us first about Salisbury 
State when we visited the campus was how strikingly 
beautiful—and well-maintained—it is.” It was the kind 
of laudable comments Salisbury State had come to 
expect. However, some complained that the grounds 
are not as nice as they used to be. Priorities have 
changed and some individuals think money should go 
to other things. 229 Reserve funds, which Joe Gilbert 
built up from auxiliaries, lasted until about 1997, 
Associate Vice President of Administration Dick Yobst 
said. 

On the non-auxiliary side it became diffi¬ 
cult to maintain quality of maintenance on 
the budgets we had. We have been losing 
money since the early 1990s in physical 
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plant maintenance, and it will affect the 
campus more and more in the next years.... 

There seems to be less real planning and 
everything reacts to the moment. Even the 
most minute things calls for a committee 
and decisions take too long. 230 

Around campus several necessary changes were 
introduced. Jim Phillips, director of University Police, 
takes great pride in the new campus lighting system. 
Before, officers could stand under the lamps and not be 
seen, he said. To plan the system, public safety officers 
walked over campus with students at various hours in 
the evening, found the worse spots, and that was where 
they put new lights. Now, he said, the only student 
complaint is that it s too bright to play flashlight tag! 231 

Responding to a chronic complaint as the University 
grew, 300 additional parking spaces were added on the 
east campus in 1997-98. The University reached an 
agreement allowing students to park in the large lot 
owned by Asbury Church for a fee adjoining the 
University, and a new regulation forbidding freshmen 
from parking on campus was enforced. 232 Still, its 
estimated that 500 more spaces are needed. 233 In 1998, 
the SSU Foundation purchased the two-acre Allenwood 
Shopping Center adjoining the south side of the 
campus in anticipation of future expansion. 

On another note, an editorial in The Flyer com¬ 
plained, “A unique feature of all the clocks in the liberal 
arts building, generally referred to as ‘Fulton Time,’ put 
the entire building in its own time zone. All the clocks 
in Fulton Hall were approximately five minutes slow. 
The clocks in Caruthers classrooms, on the other hand, 
tended to run about five minutes fast. Therefore ... if 
the classes were back to back, it was impossible to win!” 
Then, miraculously, in October 1998, all the clocks 
started running on time! 234 In another “blast from the 
past” the mobile food cart, sent over each mid-morning 
to Holloway from the dining hall, was given a more 
permanent home in the basement of Holloway Hall, 
not more than 30 feet from the old snack bar of the 
1950s and 1960s! Entrees continued to be delivered 
from Dining Services, but pizza was made on site and a 
full range of lunches was available. A contest was run to 
pick a name and the winner was Brian Lemon, a junior 
business management major, for “Planet Holloway.” 235 
Alas, it was not to last. Later, in 1999, Planet Holloway 
was closed, not because of lost profits—it did a great 
business but because of inadequate exhaust ventilation. 

In developing the Facilities Master Plan, enrollment 
growth was an important factor to be considered. 
Enrollment was expected to grow 3 percent to 5 
percent, moving from 600 to 900 freshmen and 


creating a residence-housing problem. 236 The problems 
also extended to transfer students. In fall 1997, 500 
transfer students had no campus housing. They were 
part of about 1,500 new students at SSU that year, 22 
percent more than previous incoming classes. The 
University had to put freshmen in upperclassmen 
residence halls. To help transfers find housing, SSU 
invited local off-campus housing providers to the 
University when the transfer students were registering. 
They introduced students to Sea Gull Village, a new 
apartment complex recently constructed very close to 
campus on the east side of U.S. Route 13. About 100 
students moved there in three-person apartment units, 
but there were drawbacks. They lacked phones and 
mailboxes and noisy construction work was still going 
on. 237 

As more and more students moved into apartments 
and rooms in private homes off campus, it was inevi¬ 
table that problems between townspeople, landlords, 
students and University officials would emerge. Presi¬ 
dent Merwin, who worked hard to improve relations 
between “town and gown,” related an incident when he 
felt he had to intervene. “One time a young woman 
trying to achieve independence by moving off campus 
got more than she bargained for in an apartment with 
broken windows and a peeping Tom. So Doug 
Zweiselberger (president of the SGA), Carol 
Williamson (vice president of student affairs) and Justin 
McCord (also with SGA) got a school van and we all 
drove to her place. There are many well-kept immacu¬ 
late apartment buildings in the area, but this one was 
loaded with safety code violations. I put myself back 
into the shoes of a parent with a child in college and 
thought, ‘Would I want my son or daughter living 
there?’ We ended up talking to the property owners 
association, the mayor and zoning officials. I knew I 
had to change things for this young woman.” 238 

A housing study conducted in 1998 confirmed, 
“There is some sentiment in the city to try to staunch 
the flow of students into the neighborhoods surround¬ 
ing the University.” 239 Most of the problems came from 
parties and property destruction. In an effort to open 
discussion with landlords and neighbors, in fall 1998 
four groups began meeting and pledged to promote 
change and tackle the issues in the Camden Avenue 
area. The four groups were the University, the City of 
Salisbury, the Salisbury Area Property Owners Associa¬ 
tion and the Camden Avenue Neighborhood Associa¬ 
tion. In September they introduced the Camden 
Compact, which encompassed four main goals. They 
were strengthen neighbor relations; develop respect for 
each other and the law; create a sense of civic pride; 
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formulate a collaborative problem-solving system 
between the groups. In late October, representatives 
from the Greek, Interfraternity and Panhellenic coun¬ 
cils met with the Compact group. Together, the 
Compact Committee and Greek organizations planned 
a series of community service projects. A major goal of 
the Compact Committee was to appeal to more 
neighborhood associations to become involved in the 
new working relationship with SSU. At the same time, 
the SGA sent a questionnaire to all off-campus students 
under age 23, in Salisbury and Fruitland, which 
addressed landlord dependability and service, room¬ 
mate situations and “partying.” Students justified the 
partying by comments such as "... [there’s] simply not 
enough late night activities in Salisbury.” 240 

By spring, leaders from six Greek organizations and 
the Camden neighborhood block captains developed 
Neighborhood Improvement Teams. Barry King, 
assistant vice president of student affairs and SSU 
representative on the Camden Compact Task Force, 
described the purpose of the new Neighborhood 
Improvement Teams: to perform service projects 

directed at neighborhood needs and to provide early 
intervention when conflicts arise between neighbors. ... 
The concept is to provide opportunities for students 
and long-term residents to get to know one another as 
individuals, to break down existing stereotypes which 
get in the way of good communication and problem 
solving. ...” The SGA also committed to participate in 
the program. 241 Improvement of the town-gown 
relationship continues, though some obvious problems 
remain. 

Salisbury offered 1,710 residential beds on campus 
in 1999. Some new policies were introduced for the 
1999-2000 academic year. Severn Hall, for example, 
was to have a “quiet floor.” In Chester Hall, the fifth 
and sixth floors were “wellness floors,” a slight spin-off 
of the past “substance-free floors.” Programming on 
wellness floors is geared toward physical, emotional and 
spiritual wellness. Chesapeake and St. Martin halls 
originally were designed for upperclassmen living. 
Chesapeake Hall was designed for seniors, to prepare 
them for the transition to apartment life after gradua¬ 
tion. But “... squatters’ rights were in place, and seniors 
were kept from having a fair opportunity to live there.” 
A new policy, therefore, made class standing the main 
deciding factor in placement. Chesapeake takes applica¬ 
tions in groups of eight per unit, St. Martin in groups 
of four. Each person in the group gets a numbered 
weight; upcoming seniors get a three, juniors a two, 
and sophomores a one. All students must reapply; 
students could not simply keep their current room. 242 


Still, policy change or not, a housing plan was 
needed. In 1998 Anderson Strickler consulting team 
was hired to conduct a survey on campus to develop a 
comprehensive housing plan. The team sought feed¬ 
back on thoughts concerning renovation and 
reconfiguration of the halls to meet the needs of 
students in the 21st century. Meetings were held with 
facilities personnel, including staff from housekeeping, 
maintenance, dining services, conference planning, and 
architectural and engineering. The consultants also met 
with the student affairs professional staff, housing and 
residence life, faculty and academic affairs professional 
staff, students’ organizations, and the president and his 
council. The focus was on the housing needs of four 
kinds of students: incoming freshmen, incoming 
transfer students, returning resident students and off- 
campus students. Most transfer students, they found, 
expected to live on campus until they graduated. Most 
incoming freshmen, however, felt it was important to 
live on campus the first one or two years, then move off 
campus to transition to the “real world.” On campus, 
the most popular units were St. Martin and Chesapeake 
Hall and Dogwood Village. 

In 1998, at the time of the study, there were three 
student-oriented complexes off-campus. Cynthia Place 
could house 84 students in 28 units, Sea Gull Village 
had 32 units for 96 students and the Seasons (a.k.a. the 
Zoo) consisted of 40 townhouses. The study also made 
comparisons of off-campus students with on-campus 
ones. The off-campus students were more likely to 
work full-time during the school year and work more 
part-time hours per week during the school year. They 
were less likely to rely on parents for financial support 
and more likely to rely on loans. Most also had room¬ 
mates, and most rented for 12 months, though more 
than half would prefer to lease by the semester and 
about one-third by the academic year. Only 6 percent 
preferred to rent for 12 months. Students who moved 
off-campus, the study found, did it to get a private 
bath, more space, the ability to prepare their own food, 
freedom from rules and regulations, the ability to 
personalize their space and lower cost. Noise and the 
meal plan requirement were some of the major com¬ 
plaints about the dorms. 243 

The study concluded that, with the eventual demoli¬ 
tion of Dogwood Village and growth of enrollment, a 
total of 2,250 beds would be needed over the next 10 
years. But those would have to include private living 
configurations, kitchen facilities, fewer rules and 
regulations, affordable rents and minimized operating 
costs. Their recommendation was to privatize hous¬ 
ing. 244 This buttressed the University’s plans for a 
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privatized residence hall. 

The president announced to the Forum in April 
1999 that the Board of Public Works had approved the 
plan. 245 A seven-building, three-story, complex was 
built as a public/private partnership, financed by $18 
million in tax-exempt bonds issued by the Maryland 
Economic Development Corporation. The University 
“... will incur no financial risks and will in fact be the 
beneficiary of a substantial financial gift because of the 
process.” The complex has 144 apartments, including a 
large clubhouse and extensive recreational facilities. The 
apartments are fully furnished. Each unit has four 
bedrooms, two baths, a living-dining area and full 
kitchen, and a washer and dryer. All units are con¬ 
nected to the University by a fiber-optic computer 
system. 246 

The Maypole—Again? 

For Homecoming ’98 a special reunion of the old 
Campus Elementary School alumni featured, believe it 
or not, a Maypole Dance! Someone found the original 
Maypole and streamers, last used in the ’60s. 247 It was 
a bit of d^ja vu! The SSU Dance Company performed 
the dance in front of Holloway Hall. Other events 
scheduled for the weekend were traditional, with some 
interesting technology variations. On Friday the paper 
lion mascot of the College of New Jersey was burned in 
a great bonfire, followed by “record breaking atten¬ 
dance” at the Crossroads Pub to hear the Pat McGee 
Band. On Saturday there was a football game, women’s 
field hockey game, a block party on the intramural 
fields with Sumo wrestling challenge and target practice 
at the laser tag tent. 248 Student activities in the Merwin 
years changed little from earlier years. Student Univer¬ 
sity Dining Services—SUDS—continued to sponsor 
Las Vegas Night in Crossroads Pub. In an e-mail to 
campus about the upcoming event was this statement: 
“One of the goals of SUDS is to introduce the student 
body to new and exciting cultural opportunities within 
the University setting.” 249 

Gullapalooza, an annual outdoor music festival, 
went off as usual, though the event in ’98 was described 
as “... one for the record books.” An estimated 4,500 
students gathered on the intramural fields to see a 
seven-band lineup. The annual event, later re-named 
Field Day is sponsored by the radio station WSUR, and 
raises money for local charitable causes. 250 Also 
throughout the 1990s, the Outdoor Club sponsored 
many far-flung trips. In January 1998, for example, it 
was a ski trip to Montreal. 251 

One important change was made to the radio station 
WSCL in 1997-98. The transmitting site at Seaford, 


DE, did not always reach Lewes and other seashore 
points if the weather was bad. The Foundation, which 
held the license, applied for a license to serve Ocean 
City and surrounding communities in 1996. At the 
same time, the Foundation applied to the Department 
of Commerce for a matching grant to help with the 
$210,000 project. Building began in late 1997. 252 With 
the help of Rep. Wayne Gilchrest and Sen. Paul 
Sarbanes, a matching grant of $126,505 was secured for 
construction of the repeater station near Ocean City. 
The new station, WSDL, signed on for the first time 
Friday, February 13, 1998, with a signal that ranges 
from north of Lewes to Chincoteague, VA. Approxi¬ 
mately 30,000 year-round residents from Berlin to 
Ocean City and north to Bethany Beach, in addition to 
320,000 visitors to beach resorts, benefit from the 
project. 253 

A Flyer editorial bemoaned the lack of school spirit 
in September 1997. The author questioned why there 
was less spirit at college than in high school. “Students 
at SSU have no spirit whatsoever,” it said. “Almost 
every Sea Gull home game is poorly attended except for 
the annual homecoming game and every other year 
when Washington College comes to play lacrosse. ... 
Nobody [attends] home games.” Even when the crowd 
is large (as 2,113 attending homecoming, filling the 
stadium), “... the crowd sat as quietly as if they were 
watching a Broadway play.” Other complaints were no 
pep band nor pep rallies, and even when “... SGA had 
a bonfire at St. Martin’s Beach it wasn’t well organized. 
The DJs from WSUR, football team and cheerleaders 
made up 60 percent of total attendance. There weren’t 
more than 300 people total there. ... It’s understandable 
that a school has no spirit if the sports teams performed 
poorly, but SSU sports are extremely competitive. ... 
Last year, a majority Sea Gull teams finished either first 
or second in the conference.” Moreover, the administra¬ 
tion “... haven’t shown much spirit either. ... When was 
the last time you saw the president at a tennis match or 
cross country meet?” 254 

In fact, Merwin was quite a cheerleader of SSU 
athletics. When the rugby team, a club sport, won the 
national championship in June 1998 Merwin insisted 
that its banner be hung in the gym, over the objections 
of all the coaches of team sports. “But,” said Ward 
Lambert, “it was excellence; they had won national 
championships two years in a row, and anything that 
reflected well on the University should be recog¬ 
nized.” 255 There was plenty to recognize. SSU teams in 
1998-99 won six conference titles—field hockey, 
volleyball, softball, men’s track, men’s tennis and men’s 
lacrosse—earning SSU the Capital Athletic 
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Conferences All-Sports Trophy. Lacrosse won its third 
NCAA Championship in six years, finishing the year 
with 18 wins and setting a new single-season record. 
The game was nationally televised on ESPN2. 256 

Merwin also struck up a special relationship with 
former President Norm Crawford, even making him 
“special assistant to the president,” according to Joe 
Gilbert. Crawford was inducted into the SSU Sports 
Hall of Fame during Merwin s tenure. A Varsity Club 
was newly formed in 1998 to support the intercolle¬ 
giate athletics program by fund-raising through mem¬ 
bership and special events. 257 

A SSU promotional brochure in 1999 spelled but 
Salisbury’s athletic philosophy as putting “... special 
importance on the impact of athletics on the partici¬ 
pants, with emphasis on the internal constituency 
(students, alumni, special friends) rather than on the 
general public and its entertainment needs. ... [Ath¬ 
letes] have no unique privileges in admission, academic 
advising, course selection, grading, living accommoda¬ 
tions or financial aid. ... Sports for men and women are 
given equal emphasis and the desired quality of compe¬ 
tition is similar in all sports. ... The intercollegiate 
program’s foremost goal at all times is to supplement 
and enrich the first priority of the University, which is 
academic accomplishment.” 258 

Two issues in student life received special attention 
in the late 1990s—diversity and alcohol. Neither was 
new, but reflect the ongoing efforts to deal with what 
seems to be chronic problems. Traditional events such 
as the Multicultural Festival, for instance, continued to 
feature Hands Across the Campus and appearances by 
members of the Nanticoke Indian tribe, the Afro- 
Brazilian Dance Company, demonstrations by “Lion 
Dancers” and cricket players. 259 The Faculty Senate, 
University Forum and Student Government Associa¬ 
tion all devoted special discussions to concerns over 
diversity and multiculturalism on campus. The Senate, 
for example, discussed “various pressures or perceived 
pressures to recruit and hire minorities, whether or not 
there was now or had been in the past a real institu¬ 
tional commitment to hiring and retention of minori¬ 
ties, and the role of affirmative action officer in the 
recruitment of minority applicants. ...” 260 

The Forum Committee on Multiethnic Concerns 
recommended to the president and provost that a 
minority recruiter position be established. Recruitment 
of minorities was, in fact, one of the chief motives in 
establishing a partnership program with two Prince 
George’s County high schools. The program had SSU 
faculty and staff members and student mentors visit the 
schools and establish a one-on-one relationship with 
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students who might later enroll at Salisbury; the 
students also would visit the university campus. 

The SGA also has a Committee on Diversity, which 
is described as “Independent of ties to the schools’ 
administration ... for the students and entirely run by 
students. It is here to act as a voice for, or to explore 
and try to resolve student problems and concerns.” Its 
mission is “to recognize and address diversity on 
campus,” and deals with race, ethnic background, 
religion, sexual preference, gender, economic status and 
intellectual ideas”. The committee works with groups 
or individuals to resolve problems and promotes 
attitudes that are welcoming and unbiased. 261 

The University record in 1997 of six-year graduation 
rates for African-Americans was 52.4 percent, while the 
same rate at other USM institutions was 2.4 percent. 
(The total MHEC graduation rate was 55 percent.) 262 
Still, some believe little improvement or change in 
attitudes toward race and ethnicity at SSU has oc¬ 
curred. In 1996, 1997 and 1998 the second highest 
number of reported crimes on campus were hate 
crimes. Moreover, those kinds of crimes increased from 
eight in 1996 to 12 in 1998. 263 

John Fields, one of the first African-Americans to 
enroll at Salisbury State, an alumnus who is now 
assistant vice president of student affairs, is disap¬ 
pointed that little has changed in attitudes toward race 
and ethnicity on the Eastern Shore. In the Bellavance 
years there was too little commitment to increasing the 
number of African-American students on campus, 

Fields believed. Bellavance, concerned more with fiscal 
concerns and with creating an image, would not justify 
creating scholarships for African-Americans and created 
a very white institution. Although, entering the 21st 
century, scholarships based on race were still enduring 
legal challenges. 

When Merwin became president, Fields said, he 
made a new commitment and often insisted on the 
need to diversify. Fields is heartened that Salisbury now 
does have the opportunity to change. 264 

President Merwin directed the creation of the Select 
Committee on Diversity in Admissions in October 
1998, at the request of the Committee on Multiethnic 
Concerns and the Admissions Committee. 265 It was 
given two charges; to “develop a proposal for admis¬ 
sions criteria that take into account the critical impor¬ 
tance of diversity as a strategic objective of the Univer¬ 
sity” and to “propose a plan for recruiting, admitting 
and matriculating a more diverse student population.” 
The committee report noted the “failure of the Univer¬ 
sity to take its commitment to diversity seriously was 
strongly emphasized in the most recent Middle States 
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[1996] report. ...” After a year of study, the committee 
issued a report in 1999, which recommended the 
adoption of a systematic campus wide effort to 
strengthen diversity, and first proposed changing the 
admission criteria. As it said, “... the ability to contrib¬ 
ute to the cultural diversity of the institution has never 
been recognized as one of the primary criteria for the 
evaluation of applicants ... [but] the practice has been 
to privilege SAT scores, grade point average and 
strength of high school schedule over all other kinds of 
demonstrable excellence. ...” 

The committee proposed, instead, a holistic review 
of applicants and their ability to contribute to cultural 
diversity and special talent should be grouped with 
traditional measures of admission. Thus, artistic ability, 
athletic ability, leadership skills, community involve¬ 
ment and ability to contribute to cultural diversity were 
to be considered. Contribution “to cultural diversity” 
was clarified as those factors in culture, gender and race 
that would enhance a “community of student scholars 
who ... are interested in exploring different artistic, 
social and intellectual traditions.” 

The report made 10 specific proposals for recruiting, 
admitting and matriculating a more diverse student 
population. They included developing closer and more 
effective collaboration between the Admissions staff, 
the faculty and coaches; developing closer relationships 
with high school counselors; using student recruiters; 
holding special open houses; targeting special programs; 
encourages school and departmental participation in 
diversity recruitment; collaborating with community 
colleges; offering financial aid; conducting a campus 
climate survey; and regular assessing diversity initia¬ 
tives. 266 One of the specific recommendations was to 
include on the application form space for an optional 
essay relating to the applicants experience in cultural 
diversity and a new format for description of the 
applicant s special talents. It was announced that by the 
time the report was issued, the Admissions Office had 
already adopted this essay. 267 To demonstrate the 
administrations serious intent regarding diversity, in 
remarks to the Forum December 7, 1999, Provost 
Cathcart announced that SSU must include diversity in 
any applicant pool when hiring new faculty. Soon after 
taking office, President Janet Dudley-Eshbach outlined 
several initiatives that addressed the issue of increased 
diversity. 

A study commissioned by Student Affairs indicated a 
higher incidence of binge drinking among SSU stu¬ 
dents than national average. Not the kind of national 
eminence President Merwin was seeking. To his credit, 
he didn’t “Deep Six” the report, he went public with 


the survey results and championed the creation of a 
task force in 1997 to study the underlying causes of 
excessive alcohol abuse on the campus. Dr. Jerry Miller 
was asked in Forum to head the task force, and several 
people from various constituencies around campus were 
selected to work with him. After a number of meetings, 
the committee reported to the Forum without first 
holding hearings and the report was presented as policy. 
That raised a number of protests, not only to the 
process but also to the language (described by some as 
neo-yuppie!) and statements that some faculty per¬ 
ceived as being critical of teaching and an invasion of 
academic privacy. The committee then withdrew the 
report and held two open meetings that turned into 
“fairly rough affairs, with faculty attacking everybody 
and everything about the report and reading a great 
deal into it,” according to one faculty member who was 
there. Finally, a new report was written and a new 
committee, though containing many of the same 
people, was appointed to implement it. Among the 
recommendations of the report were suggestions that 
the library, computer labs , Guerrieri Center and Maggs 
Center should be kept open late at nights to give 
students something to do other than drink. 

One change introduced was the opening of the 
Crossroads Pub in fall 1997 in the old dining room of 
Powell Dining Hall. Alcohol was served there on 
weekends and after certain hours and legal age drinking 
was strictly monitored. Yet, after a promising begin¬ 
ning, with crowds of400-500, attendance began to lag. 
With Powell Hall scheduled to close in summer 1999, 
the Pub either had to look for a new place on campus 
or close altogether. Eventually the Gull’s Nest in 
Guerrieri University Center succeeded the Pub as the 
place on campus where students could be served 
beer. 268 Although no students were charged criminally 
for liquor law violations on campus in 1998, there were 
18 liquor law violations in the residence halls that 
year. 269 

Another aspect of the “alcohol problem” was an 
incident that occurred over spring break in 1998. Some 
students, vacationing in Cancun, Mexico, were arrested 
for being drunk and disorderly, causing something of a 
minor international problem. They were released, but 
the next spring a Flyer editorial reminded students with 
a warning not to go too wild on spring break and to be 
familiar with local laws. The editorial, referred to spring 
break as “one week of lust and liquor ... otherwise 
known as an orgy of sun and fun. A time where people 
create tan lines and then show them off.” 270 It did not 
indicate much of a change in attitude from decades 
before. 
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Accepting New Challenges 

In late spring 1999, President Merwin made an 
announcement, surprising most of the campus. In an e- 
mail message to the campus he wrote: “Earlier today, I 
gave permission to have my name forwarded as a 
candidate for president of the newly opened Florida 
Gulf Coast University (FGCU). While I did not 
actively pursue this position, the opportunity was very 
recently brought to my attention by a former colleague. 
...” He went on to explain that he had three sons and 
their families, including six grandchildren, living in 
Florida. Also, Merwin worked as professor and provost 
at the University of North Florida in Jacksonville in the 
1970s and still had 12 years invested in the Florida 
retirement system. He was scheduled to interview at 
Florida Gulf Coast University in early June. 

The campus took the news with mixed feelings. 
Merwin brought a sense of stability after the emotion¬ 
ally wrenching time of Dr. Bellavance’s illness and 
death. There was a new feeling of optimism and 
confidence, and even the “quest for national emi¬ 
nence,” the butt of some small jokes at first, was taking 
hold as a real possibility. Merwin himself said he had 
“... inherited a campus without a lot of confidence in 
themselves. ... [and now had] a vision for [the cam¬ 
pus].” He had proven to be a great motivator of staff 
and volunteers. Nor it was lost on the campus commu¬ 
nity that the improved political relations he cultivated 
resulted in an 18 percent increase in state support. 
Those FGCU board members interviewing him in 
Florida later referred to his “... charming sense with 
people and ... interesting mind.” 271 

The chancellor, Board of Regents and Governor 
Glendening tried to entice Merwin and his wife to stay 
at Salisbury. Governor Glendening called him person¬ 
ally and assured him he “would very much like for [the 
president] to stay and would do all they could to make 
that happen.” A state official said, “The governor is 
pleased with President Merwins work and would hate 
to see him leave.” 272 Students and SSU staff and faculty 
members, urging him to stay, sent dozens of e-mail 
letters to the president. But, as John Lippincott, 
University System spokesman said, “What we couldn’t 
counter offer was children and grandchildren lo¬ 
cally.” 273 

By early July, the Board at FGCU made its decision. 
William Merwin was the person they wanted to 
become its new president. 

Merwin began plans to ensure a smooth transition 
and the continued momentum the University devel¬ 
oped. Between July 12 and mid-August, Chancellor 
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Langenberg visited SSU campus to discuss an interim 
administration, and Merwin himself appealed to 
colleague Joel Jones, recently retired college president in 
Colorado, to consider taking the interim president 
position. Plans were made for a farewell reception in 
Guerrieri University Center on August 16, and Merwin 
sent another e-mail message to everyone on campus 
explaining again his decision to accept FGCU s offer, a 
“wrenching decision,” he said. 

Chancellor Langenberg said of Merwin, “... [his] 
tenure has been characterized by professionalism 
applied with enthusiasm, by innovation in keeping 
with tradition, and by vision grounded in solid man¬ 
agement. ... He has built strong ties with the local 
community, increased the visibility of SSU across the 
state, and added to the institution’s national reputation 
as a first-rate comprehensive university.” 274 

In a letter appearing in The Flyer in September 
addressed, “To the Students of Salisbury State Univer¬ 
sity, ” Merwin spoke to them about his decision to 
leave. Merwin liked students. He liked to get out on 
campus and in classrooms and talk to them. He told 
them, “After battling with political or financial matters 
in the course of a day, often I’d come home, have 
dinner, then walk around the campus at night. The 
walks, and talks that invariably happened, reminded— 
reassured—me of why I was here.” 

“I always like to walk through the Pergola. Its beauty 
lifted my spirits. Sometimes conversations would move 
indoors: such as one with women athletes in the 
Commons last fall, or evening visits to the residence 
halls where the RAs and I would get together. I’d ask, 

‘If you could be president for one day, what would you 
do?’ I found out quickly if you don’t want an answer, 
don’t ask. (One reply: lower the price of textbooks.) I 
also learned more about the faculty and administrators 
then than I did from any official meeting. ... the 
students of Salisbury State changed my life. So many 
joyous moments: 

1. being president at the winning of the national 
championship in lacrosse, 

2. the student leadership award presentations (like 
being at the Oscars) produced by Joe Oravecz, 

3. the theatre, music and dance productions that I 
loved. One of the last had all three, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum, 

4. The athletics, the games, particularly the Spring 
Olympics, when I was pulled through the mud 
during the tug-of-war, 

5. Unity in the Community. That is an image I’ll 
always carry in my mind about SSU. 
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During my three years, in any decision I ever had to 
make—from opening buildings to starting new pro¬ 
grams—Fd ask myself, ‘How does this affect students?’ 
When I say it was very difficult to leave, frankly, that 
was largely because of you ... you made it the best of 
times and we will be forever grateful.” He ended the 
letter by giving his e-mail address and telephone 
number at FGCU, and most believed that he was 
sincere in his invitation to them to use it. 

In summarizing Merwins accomplishments at 
Salisbury, the University listed five areas of progress in 
the official press release. In academic accomplishments, 
the University highlighted the collaborative engineering 
degree, reestablishment of the M.A. in history, hosting 
the National Conference of Undergraduate Research 
(NCUR), and the expansion of international educa¬ 
tion. A second area of success included SSUs rankings 
in national publications such as U.S. News & World 
Report , Kiplingers and Princeton Review , as well as 
hundreds of media placements. Civic engagement was 
the third area of success, including the establishment of 
the President’s Club, Board of Visitors, Eastern Shore 
Association of College Presidents and the creation of 
the Presidential Award for Outstanding Citizenship. 
Growth in the physical plant, including wiring the 
entire campus for the Internet, launching a community 
access TV station, funding for the new science building 
and a privatized dorm was the fourth area on the list. 
Finally, Merwins fifth area of strength was his great 
success in fund raising, not the least of which was the 
completion of the $13 million Capital Campaign three 
years ahead of schedule. 

In an interview before he left Salisbury, President 
Merwin confessed that some issues at Salisbury had not 
always gone so smoothly or successfully, and certain 
things surprised him. One of those occurred when 
newspapers attacked the Foundation and Merwins 
integrity during the discussions over Bob Gearhart’s 
departure. Another was the way the campus misunder¬ 
stood Merwins reasons for an inauguration. Some told 
Merwin that Bellavance never wanted such a ceremony, 
and he agreed that President Bellavance seemed to have 
been more “laid back and didn’t seek attention.” His 
response to that seemed to capture Bill Merwins 
presidency. The inauguration, Merwin insisted, was not 
about the person but the University and the commu¬ 
nity. 275 
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1999 and on into the future... 



On July i, 2001, the school celebrated becoming Salisbury University 


Coach Ward 
Lambert led 
the mens 
basketball team 


The Ward Museum of Wildfowl Art returned to the University in March 2000 
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Greeks enjoy their new 
hornet the Scarborough 
Student Leadership 
Center 




Alumnus Michael Scarborough do?iated almost $1 million for a center for Greek life on campus, fall2001 
















Dr. Tom Jones, 
President Dudley-Eshbach, 
Maryland Delegate Norman 
Conway and 
Gov. Parris Glendening at 
the groundbreaking of 
Henson Science Hall, 
November 1, 2000 
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Chapter 14 

Looking Ahead 


Interim President Joel M, Jones, 1999-2000 


Salisbury University: A New Beginning 



fn 1999, Dr. Joel M. Jones retired from a 
10-year post as president of Fort Lewis 
College in Durango, CO. He and his wife, 
r Julie, built a new home and they were looking 
forward to long hikes in the desert and enjoy¬ 
ing the fruits of a successful academic career. Then 
came the telephone calls. 

His friend Bill Merwin was stepping down as 
president of Salisbury State University in Maryland to 
take a similar position in Florida. But Merwin wanted 
the University he had come to love to remain in good 
hands, and he believed Jones was the best person for 
the job. Merwin suggested Jones to Chancellor 
Langenberg and the chancellor gave him a real sales 
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pitch, stressing the strength of the business school and 
the fact that all SSUs four schools were endowed. Jones 
knew of Salisbury State casually through the AASCU 
(American Association of State Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties), but he told the chancellor, no thanks, he was 
retired. So Merwin telephoned. Then the chancellor 
telephoned again. For two days, Jones received a 
barrage of calls. Merwin made it sound more Utopian 
than it obviously turned out to be, though Jones knew 
SSU had a solid reputation for undergraduate educa¬ 
tion and was gaining national visibility. Finally, Jones 
said Chancellor Langenberg basically said, “I dare you 
to fly out and meet the people.” Jones did and he was 
impressed by the staff and manicured lawns on the 
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campus. He liked the fact that SSU valued undergradu¬ 
ate education and never compromised its commitment 
to undergraduates to support the few graduate pro¬ 
grams. 1 Jones agreed to take the job of interim presi¬ 
dent, but for only one year! 

Joel Jones was the first interim president to be 
brought in from outside the University. It turned out to 
be a “marriage made in Heaven,” many felt. Chancellor 
Langenberg, in announcing his appointment, spoke of 
Jones’ "... outstanding record of keeping institutions 
on the right path. ... At Salisbury, the path is steadily 
moving onward and upward, and I have every confi¬ 
dence that Joel will make sure that much ground is 
gained during his tenure as interim president. He will 
undoubtedly be an active leader and effective advocate 
for Salisbury as it begins its 75th year of operations.” 2 

The new president’s background matched Salisbury 
State well. He held an M.A. in English from Miami 
University and a Ph.D. in American studies from Yale. 
He was an NEH scholar, served on several national 
educational organizations, and in 1972, he was awarded 
the Distinguished Achievement Award from the 
Educational Press Association of America. 3 Jones, 62 
years old, was not a newcomer to Maryland. His college 
teaching career began some years before at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland Baltimore County. His administrative 
posts included 11 years as provost at the University of 
New Mexico before moving to Ft. Lewis College. His 
colleagues there said he brought “a unique presidential 
style which endeared him to both faculty and stu¬ 
dents.” It was his belief that college presidents must 
“... listen to housekeepers as well as department 
heads.” He had a “remarkable concern for students” 
and never abandoned the classroom for the Presidents 
Office. “Consciousness and conscience” must be 
connected, Jones said. 4 He insisted on teaching one 
course every semester, and when Jones took the job at 
SSU, he made arrangements to complete the course he 
was teaching at Ft. Lewis via the new technology of 
distance education. 

Soon after his arrival, Jones commented, “I need to 
like the place I’m working for. ... The Salisbury State 
campus is spectacular, the people here are good, 
talented and passionate about the school, and this is a 
student-centered teaching/learning institution. ... For 
us both a good, if temporary, fit.” 5 At the first brief, 
introductory meeting with the Salisbury State commu¬ 
nity in Holloway Hall, Jones set the tone of his admin¬ 
istration—relaxed, friendly, and unpretentious—by his 
words and manner, and by wearing cowboy boots! 

Later, he admitted the Eastern Shore heat forced him to 
give up the boots. 


Settling in, Jones quickly came to know and under¬ 
stand Salisbury State. “The faculty need to know that 
the chief executive officer has the presidents ear on a 
daily basis. I don’t think they thought that about either 
Crawford or Bellavance. Merwin was not here long 
enough. He also later said he found vestiges of the 
collective attitudes of faculty and staff left over from the 
days when the institution was run out of the President’s 
Office through the “triumvirate” of Bellavance, Gilbert 
and Pusey. For many years the president was almost a 
father figure. In fact, “... many felt Merwin’s leaving 
was like a father abandoning the family; they felt 
betrayed,” Jones said. The chancellor explained to him 
that Merwin had tried to open doors and make the 
decision-making process more inclusive and participa¬ 
tory, a fact he also discovered for himself. 6 That open- 
door policy also became one of Jones’ goals. In the year 
that Jones served as president, there were several 
important achievements, including breaking ground on 
the new science building and the new privatized 
residence hall. Others, described below, were to have 
great consequences. Throughout Jones’ year at SSU, 

Dr. Fran Kane, professor of philosophy, echoed the 
feelings of most when he said, “... Jones really kept us 
on track and in the right direction. ...” 7 

Continuing with the Plan 

The changes and new directions begun with Merwin 
continued. There were neither major new appoint¬ 
ments nor new positions. Jones was pleased to find the 
President’s Cabinet had experience, a strong commit¬ 
ment to the University, and no one on it was contend¬ 
ing for the presidency! The cabinet, a big group of 22 
people, was good for sharing information, he said, but 
too big to make individual decisions. He found it very 
useful as a sounding board on the issue of whether to 
change the institutions name, for example, but some 
issues were too confidential for that group and he went 
to the executive group, Vice Presidents, in those cases. 

The priorities laid out by Provost Cathcart at the 
beginning of the academic year also emphasized 
continuation of projects underway. He listed five 
priorities: General Education; integration of technol¬ 
ogy; leadership, civic engagement and service learning; 
international studies; and graduate studies. Elaborating 
on these, Cathcart reported to the Forum that, after 
two years of studying the TLN (Teaching Learning 
Network), they decided to move ahead on the establish¬ 
ment of a center. Faculty will mentor faculty, and the 
Verizon grant made it possible to buy necessary equip¬ 
ment. The application for endowment of the Elkins 
Professorship was granted and Dr. Peter Lade was 
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announced as the first Elkins Professor at SSU. Other 
important projects were progressing. The PACE 
program, designed to increase student interest in 
politics and civic involvement, was establishing a full- 
time Survey Research Center, and a full-time director 
was to be hired. The Service Learning Center was 
funded for a third year with a grant to fund Shore 
CAN Volunteer Center and the Institute for Service 
Learning, something unique in Maryland. The thrust 
for expansion of international studies was formalized 
with the creation of a Forum committee and coordina¬ 
tion of the various international programs and projects 
will become a central focus of the committee. Cathcart 
also said that most of Salisbury States growth was 
expected to be in graduate studies; a 25 percent growth 
by 2005 is expected. 

Cathcart announced that a new masters program 
was established in applied health. In the October 1999 
Forum meeting, although Provost Cathcart could not 
be present, Assistant Provost Kent Kimmel spoke on his 
behalf, reiterating his insistence that all new courses 
and programs should emphasize General Education, 
international education and civic engagement. 

The constitution to establish a Staff Senate was first 
read December 1, 1999. Previously, the Staff Advisory 
Council members were appointed; the Senate members 
were to be elected representatives and were expected to 
provide for greater staff involvement. The Senate 
became the counterpart to the already functioning 
Student Government Association and Faculty Senate. 8 
The Faculty Senate focused on three issues during the 
interim year. In the fall semester they were: shared 
governance, especially faculty input on fiscal issues; 
updating guidelines for promotion and tenure and 
outsourcing and privatization of services and depart¬ 
ments, 9 but as discussions on these issues progressed 
the authority and responsibility of the Faculty Senate 
became more apparent. For example, fiscal discussions 
led to an examination of the administrations process 
for decision-making on distribution of salary money. 
Promotion and tenure discussions led to questions 
about the role of the University Promotions Committee 
in the entire promotions process. 10 

By the spring, the Faculty Senate developed three 
proposed models for changing the promotions process. 
One model was to maintain the status quo with the 
new clarification of criteria. A second was to change the 
process so that the University Promotions Committee 
became largely an appeals committee. The third model 
was to make school committees more important in the 
process, perhaps eliminating the need for a University 
Promotions Committee. A related discussion explored 
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the linking of tenure to promotion to the rank of 
associate professor. 11 None of these issues were settled 
during the spring semester, however. 

The Forum provided President Jones’ first real taste 
of a Salisbury State University controversy. The Univer¬ 
sity System of Maryland established a shared gover¬ 
nance policy in 1996, saying that the structures and 
procedures should address the role of non-tenure track, 
part-time and adjunct faculty, as well as long-term 
contractual non-faculty employees. 12 Progress toward 
that goal was steady but slow at Salisbury. 13 The 
restructuring of the Forum went on for over a year. In 
spring of 1996, the restructuring was defeated by 66 to 
35, two votes shy of the needed two-thirds vote. The 
executive committee went through four drafts of a 
proposal “to accommodate concerns expressed about 
the original proposal voted on last spring.” The intent 
was to make it “an umbrella organization to facilitate 
communication and coordination among the three 
constituency organizations.” 14 

The second effort to pass the new structure October 
5, 1999, also failed. The plan presented the previous 
May, it was said, “envisioned the Forum [as] a coordi¬ 
nating entity to foster communication between the 
constituency groups [Faculty Senate, Staff Advisory 
Council and Student Government Association], to 
promote a sense of community between and among the 
faculty, staff and students of Salisbury State University.” 
The majority voted for it again, but it still failed to get 
the two-thirds vote. 15 For those who expressed concern 
that under the proposed system students or staff or 
part-time faculty teaching one course per semester 
would be making educational policy, the provost 
assured everyone that “... the final responsibility for 
decision-making rests with institutional presidents, the 
chancellor or the Board of Regents, who are ultimately 
held accountable by the public and its elected lead¬ 
ers.” 16 In the November Forum meeting, President 
Jones asked about 25 students who were in attendance 
to stand. Then he said, to the Forum, “I dare you to tell 
these students they can’t have an equal vote in this 
University.” 

Everyone knew the December meeting of the Forum 
probably would be decisive. The revised bylaws were 
brought to the floor. Five committees were moved out 
of the Forum to the Faculty Senate: athletics, long 
range planning, instructional technology, admissions/ 
readmissions and international programs. The Com¬ 
mittee on Information Technology remained in the 
Forum. The make-up of the committees was un¬ 
changed, and many had student representatives serving 
on them. The vote on the amendment, also needing a 
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two-thirds majority passed, although the six voting 
students voted against the amendment because they 
believed students should have a vote in academic issues 
in those five committees. 17 

One final amendment was made from the floor, 
saying that no standing or ad hoc committee can be 
formed to duplicate any standing committee in the 
Faculty Senate, Staff Senate or SGA. In the new bylaws, 
15 University committees (rather than being termed 
“standing committees”) were listed. They are student 
affairs, University Judicial Board, traffic and safety; 
Honors Convocation, cultural affairs, space utilization, 
Residence Judicial Board, student campus life griev¬ 
ance, multiethnic concerns, employee relations (a new 
committee), fiscal advisory Advisory Committee on 
Building and Grounds, government relations (a new 
committee), Wellness Council (newly created in 
October ’99 Forum) and information technology. 18 

Before the final vote on the entire bylaws, a vote was 
taken on a procedural motion. The motion was to 
change voting procedures to allow e-mail voting, i.e. 
votes could be cast over the course of the week follow¬ 
ing the Forum meeting. This was offered as an amend¬ 
ment to Article III Procedures of Forum bylaws and 
was admittedly a move to try to get the restructuring 
passed. Since they failed by only a few votes the 
previous two times, proponents thought this would 
allow them to muster the necessary votes. If it had 
passed it would have put the next agenda item— 
restructuring—on the block for a week. The vote was 
48 to 42, but the amendment failed, again failing to get 
the necessary two-thirds. Next came the vote on 
restructuring. This time, finally, it passed by a vote of 
59 to 21. No effort was made to revive the procedural 
motion. 19 

Dr. Dave Parker, second chair of the former Forum 
Executive Committee said, “We ... needed to [give] 
everyone a voice ... for communication and coordina¬ 
tion, not for making decisions or for governance. Its 
not meant as a substitute for the other groups.” 20 The 
new bylaws changed the very nature of the organiza¬ 
tion. Everyone now is a member, but only representa¬ 
tives of the three constituent groups cast votes. 21 

Salisbury States national eminence continued to 
grow. In 1999, Dining Services placed third in the 26th 
annual Loyal E. Horton Dining Awards Contest for 
catering special events. The National Association of 
College and University Food Services (NACUFS) 
sponsor the contest. The SSU Dining Services has 
catered wedding receptions, business conferences, the 
Tandem Bicycle Conference, the League of Women 
Voters, State Highway Patrolmen Conference, and 


several sport camp conventions including soccer, 
basketball and tennis. 22 Among publications ranking 
colleges nationally, SSU was included in the Princeton 
Review. Less than 10 percent of the nations 35,000 
colleges are included in the Princeton Review , and its 
1999 edition said of SSU, “... career-minded students 
on and about the Delmarva Peninsula would be hard- 
pressed to find a better bargain than Salisbury State 
University.” The Princeton Review bases its decisions on 
academics, but also on a feature the book calls “Back to 
Campus,” a section of student comments, compiled 
from a survey of 59,000 college students, about 175 on 
each campus. 23 

The Sea Gull Century is an annual event that has 
focused greater attention on SSU. Joe Gilbert was 
instrumental in establishing the Century as a popular, 
quality event. Dave Brown, director of campus recre¬ 
ation, and Jim Phillips, director of University Police 
have played key leadership roles in the ’90s. Brown and 
Phillips decided to hold a campus-wide bike ride for 
interested individuals. The Century began in 1989 with 
only 54 riders as an intramural activity open to SSU 
students, staff and faculty. Over the years, the ride 
gained more publicity and riders. The average biker 
takes six to eight hours to complete the 100-mile loop, 
to Assateague Island and back to SSU. Though Jones 
calls the event a “race,” Brown said its really a “show 
and go” event with no clocks, and so is more of a 
personal challenge than a race against others. The 
intent was to create a “positive recreational activity” 
where people could make new friends and have a nice 
ride. Other events also are planned for the weekend, 
including six other shorter bike races, dinner and a 
wine/cheese party. In 1999, 4,000 people rode in the 
Sea Gull Century and another 2,000 in the Metric 
Century (a 63-mile race). The event pumps approxi¬ 
mately $2 million in the local economy, and hotels in 
Salisbury, Ocean City and Easton are booked months 
ahead. 24 

Plans proceeded on a number of collaborative 
projects at SSU. The administrators of the five institu¬ 
tions, which formed the Eastern Shore Association of 
Colleges, planned to use a $500,000 state grant to 
study a proposed regional education center based at 
Chesapeake College. Students would begin by taking 
classes via TV or Internet, and the proposed school 
would offer bachelors, masters and doctoral degrees. 
Stuart Bounds, president of Chesapeake College, said 
he expects the typical students “to be in their late 30s 
and struggling to finish their degrees.” The school 
offering the program would decide tuition fees and 
admission requirements. The center is expected to open 
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in July 2002. 25 

The Child Care Resource Center, planned while 
Merwin was president, opened in April 2000. Spon¬ 
sored by the Social Work Department under the 
direction of Dr. Marvin Tossey, the center is part of the 
Maryland Network of Child Care Resource Centers. 
Other centers grew and became stable, including the 
Center for Conflict Resolution and the Center for 
Technology in Education. 

The Industrial Academic Partnership (IAP) works 
with companies on Delmarva and in the Greater 
Baltimore-Washington areas in a joint cooperative 
effort with the Henson School of Science and Technol- 
ogy to promote quality science and math education. 
Among other activities the IAP facilitates grants, 
endowments, internships and equipment acquisition 
beneficial to both the University and the external 
community. It also coordinates short courses, work¬ 
shops and seminars for the community and promotes 
coordination of industrial research and consulting 
activities. 26 

By spring 2000, the Shore CAN Volunteer Center 
was coordinating the largest volunteer event in the 
states history, “1,000 in 2000.” The goal was for 1,000 
members of the campus community to be involved in a 
volunteer activity during the week of April 6-13. It 
serves to “showcase to the broader Lower Shore com¬ 
munity the involvement of our campus in an array of 
volunteer projects and celebrate that involvement 
among ourselves.” 27 That goal was in fact met. On 
April 14, 2000, John Shortt, director of Shore CAN, 
announced that 930 students, 43 faculty and 103 staff 
participated in volunteer projects and programs in the 
region. 

Jones said one of the achievements of which he was 
most proud was his involvement with service learning. 
Although PACE had been set up earlier, President Jones 
was pleased to be able to make the formal announce¬ 
ment. In the first week of June, only days before 
relinquishing his duties as interim president, he hosted 
a meeting in Annapolis of 22 schools, community 
colleges and universities, both public and private, on 
service learning to develop statewide contacts for 
SSU. 28 The Institute for Service Learning received 
$30,000 in fall 1999 from the Corporation for Na¬ 
tional Service for the purpose of distributing 30 $ 1,000 
mini-grants to faculty and staff from SSU, UMES and 
Wor-Wic Community College. The purpose was to 
support the development of courses that have a sub¬ 
stantial service-learning component in fall 1999, winter 
2000, spring and summer 2000. 29 In the spring, the 
institute announced it funded 26 such mini-grant 
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proposals for such projects as Service Learning in 
Ecuador, Pemberton Park and Plant Taxonomy, Trace 
Metals and Aquatic Systems, Service Learning in 
Nursing, and Service Learning in Physics and Engineer¬ 
ing. 30 

Jones also was happy to accept, on behalf of the 
University, a significant donation from the Guerrieri 
Family Foundation for $500,000, to be matched by 
$350,000 from the State of Maryland through the 
recently established Private Donation Incentive Pro¬ 
gram (established in 1999). The gift will create the 
Guerrieri Research Endowment, to be used for equip¬ 
ment purchases and research materials for students and 
faculty in the Henson School of Science and Technol¬ 
ogy- 

At the ceremony announcing the gift, Michael 
Guerrieri said, “SS has a well-earned reputation as a 
leader in undergrac: uate research and hopefully this gift 
will ensure that students will have the latest scientific 
technology to fully derive the benefits of active learn¬ 
ing.” SSU will dedicate a lab wing of the new science 
building the Guerrieri Laboratory Center when that 
facility opens in fall 2002. What will be especially 
beneficial to SSU students will be the undergraduate 
research lab for molecular biology, augmenting instruc¬ 
tion with automated DNA sequencing instrumenta¬ 
tion. Some of the money also will be used to support 
new Henson School programs in electrical engineering 
and computer science. 

In fall 1999, Governor Glendening also announced 
some of the state surplus and revenue dollars will be 
spent on higher education. At SSU that will mean $29 
million to raze Caruthers Hall and build the new 
library/learning center. “This construction will elevate 
the campus to new levels of technological program¬ 
ming,” Jones announced at the time. The decision to 
build this new center “grew out of two simultaneous 
discussions, one philosophical and one practical,” he 
said. Philosophically, the Strategic Plan called for 
“greater articulation of the library with the educational 
operations of the campus community. ... This renova¬ 
tion is perceived as a dynamic space where information 
seeking and education will be integrated through 
processes which are highly dependent on technology.” 

The practical reason is that SSU has three major 
building needs. One is a bigger library, second is a new 
home for the Seidel School, and third is the need to 
integrate the rapidly developing components of tech¬ 
nology services. Initial plans called for the new building 
to include the library/learning center, Seidel School, 
library services, instructional resources, information 
technology, Teaching/Learning Network and the Nabb 
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Research Center. Construction is scheduled to begin in 
July 2004 with completion in 18 to 24 months. 31 
Construction also began on the Scarborough Leader¬ 
ship Center. Another of Jones’ most exciting acts as 
president, he said, was the ground breaking for this 
center, conjoined with the leadership activities of 
students. 

The Faculty Mentoring Program began to take shape 
in fall 1999 and the Faculty Development Committee 
advanced the new program for spring/summer 2000. 
Dr. Peter Lade agreed to coordinate the first group and 
the provost and Deans’ Council supported the effort. 
The purpose of the program is to encourage faculty to 
pursue innovative approaches to teaching and learning 
in their own classes and then monitoring other faculty 
to do the same. Up to eight faculty will be selected each 
academic year to be recognized as “faculty mentors.” To 
become a mentor, the faculty member must submit a 
proposal with a particular focus on student achieve¬ 
ment. Proposals can be in instructional technology, 
student assessment, instructional strategies or curricu¬ 
lum development. 32 

A number of issues occupied the attention of the 
faculty. One of those was the General Education 
Program, which was under review for more than two 
years. Numerous meetings, workshops, surveys, reports 
and a few heated discussions marked the work of the 
appointed Special Task Force. During Jones’ tenure, a 
general philosophy and basic outline of the new core 
course requirements were adopted. The faculty began 
to move on a revision of present requirements with a 
specific menu of courses. During the fall, a related issue 
that demanded considerable time of the Faculty Senate 
involved the approval of “Education 305: School in 
Society” for General Education credit. The University 
Curriculum Committee approved the course, but 
because many faculty members and the Fulton School 
department chairs opposed the UCC action the Senate 
put it on its agenda. The department chairs even passed 
a resolution charging the UCC decision “... allows a 
course designed primarily for a particular profession to 
be offered for General Education credit ... a major 
change in the General Education at SSU. ...” Many of 
the Senate discussions focused on the jurisdiction of the 
Senate to reverse a questionable UCC decision. The 
UCC had approved a number of courses for General 
Education credit, although many faculty members felt 
they were too focused or professional to enhance a 
students’s “general” education. One of these was an 
Education Department course, “School in Society,” and 
most in the Education Department challenged the 
Senate’s authority to question a UCC decision. 33 To 


that, Senate President Don Whaley replied, “... the 
final word on the curriculum is that of the faculty and 
the voice of the faculty is the Faculty Senate, so in this 
case it is the faculty’s right to review the decision. ...” 34 
In the end, the Senate overturned the UCC decision, 
the first time it undertook such action. The Education 
Department began developing another course that it 
hoped would meet the criteria of General Education. 

The faculty also exercised its responsibilities in 
relation to a suggested change in grading. The change 
would have added plus and minus descriptions to letter 
grades, thus affecting the calculation of GPA and 
assignment of deficit points. In the November meeting 
of the SGA, students “voted overwhelmingly ... against 
the new system and student reaction ... remained 
negative.” The Faculty Senate also opposed it even 
though the faculty at large voted 86 to 67 in favor. 

Some senators argued for the change, asserting the new 
system would represent students’ grades more accu¬ 
rately and could reduce grade inflation “... by making 
high GPAs harder to get and thus more valuable.” 
Opponents to the new system said it would make 
grading too complicated and would make it difficult 
for students to calculate, or even evaluate, their grades. 
By the end of the fall semester the motion stood in 
limbo. 35 

The function and role of the deans is one of the 
problems President Jones said he perceived at SSU. 
Salisbury State, he said, "... is one of the last schools of 
this size in the country to have academic deans. Deans 
at SSU don’t seem to carry the same degree of respect 
and play the role they should. The faculty should see 
the deans as academic advocates, not as antagonistic 
administrators. Part of the problem is that they may 
not see themselves in that way.” He emphasized the 
importance of their role in faculty morale. To illustrate 
this last point, one of President Jones’ last acts in the 
office was to override the Promotion Committee’s 
recommendation not to promote four faculty members. 
“It cost me a lot of sleep,” he confessed, “but the role of 
the deans in the process could be much better and 
could serve the University better.” 36 

The internationalization of the curriculum contin¬ 
ued to be a major goal under Jones’ leadership. When 
students arrived on campus in September 1999, the 
SSU News informed freshmen and reminded returning 
students that “any student, regardless of class or major 
can travel abroad to study, student teach, research and 
even work.” Eligible students were encouraged to have 
experiences in foreign countries at any time during 
their school career. Salisbury State, they were told, has 
agreements and consortia among colleges and universi- 
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ties whereby “most credits and financial aid transfer 
from one program to another.” 37 

A Spanish Department program in Cuenca, Ecua¬ 
dor, offered every January, was initiated earlier as a joint 
venture with Frostburg State University. (Frostburg and 
University of Maryland College Park were involved in 
the program even longer.) The course is “designed to 
provide serious college students, teachers of Spanish 
and other interested adults with an opportunity to 
study the language and experience the culture of Latin 
America. The program includes formal classroom 
instruction, the opportunity to live with and learn from 
an Ecuadorian family, and visits to sites of cultural, 
geographical and historical interest. In Ecuador the 
program is co-sponsored by the Centro de Estudios 
Interamericanos, a nonprofit institution of higher 
learning dedicated to the study of American languages 
and cultures. It sponsors a variety of academic and 
cultural activities, such as instruction in the Andean 
language, dance, music and cooking, and field trips. 

During their stay in Cuenca, SSU students live with 
an Ecuadorian family, speak Spanish and experience the 
hospitality of Latin American culture firsthand. The 
total cost of the program is $1,650 per student. 

Courses for which students may get credit include: 
Elementary or Intermediate Spanish, Elements of Latin 
American Culture, Modern Languages Studies in 
Contemporary Culture, Biology 399: International 
Field Studies and Environmental Issues in Ecuador. 38 
In summer 2000, students could take an optional 
practicum in German language course and/or History 
Studies in Western Europe: Roman Germany, for three 
or six credits, in Germany. This was the first off- 
campus experience in Germany and was conducted on 
the University of Maryland University College campus 
at Schwabisch Gmiind, near Stuttgart. The three-week 
academic class work was followed by an optional week 
of touring in Berlin. 39 

The Romanian connection was raised to a new level 
in fall 1999. Chancellor Langenberg was part of a 12- 
member delegation of American academics that 
traveled to Romania in October to discuss cooperative 
ventures by colleges and universities in the two coun¬ 
tries. C. Peter Magrath, president of the National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges, organized the conference, “The University 
and the Challenges of the New Millennium.” All but 
four of Romania’s 49 universities participated. 40 

One of the hotly debated issues in the plans to revise 
General Education was a motion from the Modern 
Language Department to require every Salisbury State 
student to be proficient in another foreign language. A 
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comment from Dr. Michael Folkoff of the Geography 
Department suggested that if SSU were to be consistent 
with other Maryland colleges, it should require lan¬ 
guage proficiency for a B.A., but allow Bachelor of 
Science candidates to take extra science courses instead. 
Folkoff also suggested perhaps students should be 
allowed to take language courses by distance learning to 
become proficient in non-European languages. Other 
arguments were presented, but eventually, when the 
vote was taken, the faculty agreed that proficiency 
should be required. This did not mean all students at 
SSU would have to take foreign language courses, 
however, since the requirement might be met by taking 
courses as part of the high school career.4l 

Beginning in spring 2000, ethnic studies was offered 
as a minor. The minor is a collaboration of the Fulton 
and Henson schools, coordinated by the Sociology 
Department, to “encourage serious study of issues 
related to ethnicity and cultural diversity.” The planners 
deliberately selected courses that would not require 
prerequisites other than those students completing it as 
part of their basic General Education studies. Included 
are courses in Intercultural Communication, Philoso¬ 
phy of Culture, Multicultural Issues in Psychology, 
Language and Culture, Racial and Cultural Minorities, 
and Racism and Discrimination. 42 

In the last decade of the 20th century, the study of 
sciences at SSU experienced a sharp increase in its 
majors. From 200 biology majors in 1988, for example, 
the number of majors jumped to 700 in 1994 and it 
has increased each year. This put a real burden on the 
science departments’ budgets. The increase in tuition 
requested by President Merwin would have addressed 
this issue specifically, but it was turned down by the 
Board of Regents. Lack of money often meant students 
had to work in groups to share equipment. 

Before his departure from SSU, Merwin became an 
advocate of lab fees. Merwin, Henson School Dean 
Thomas Jones, and the department chairs looked at 
other institutions similar to SSU to determine the- 
average lab fee charged. The result was, beginning in 
fall 1999, a lab fee of $25 for science and technology 
students in lower-level science courses. Non-science 
majors would also pay $50 more than expected, since 
all students are required to take two lab courses for 
General Education credit. In 1999-2000 the University 
expected to generate $75,000 from lab fees, or three- 
fourths of the original $100,000 goal. The money goes 
to enhance the quality of labs and toward the salary of 
student tutors, and helps pay for more student lab 
technicians to keep labs clean and well stocked. Student 
reaction to the lab fees was mixed. Some really resented 
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the fee, while others did not mind it. 43 

The Honors Program introduced a major revision in 
the requirements for graduating with Bellavance 
Honors. The old requirements were the completion of 
the Core Honors Curriculum, taking two additional 
Honors courses and completion of the Honors Thesis 
in their major. Under the new requirements, students 
might graduate with “Bellavance Honors—with 
Distinction” or simply with “Bellavance Honors.” The 
major difference is that to earn the “with Distinction” 
phrase a student must not only complete a research or 
creative project in the junior year and present it at a 
local, regional, or national symposium, but also must 
complete requirements for an Honors thesis and 
present that thesis at the annual Honors Thesis Sympo¬ 
sium. 44 The change reflected two factors. Many 
students completed all the aspects of the Honors 
Program except the thesis. For those who do, this gave 
them some recognition for that. Also, this promotes the 
visibility of the SSU Honors Program on the regional 
and national stage. 

An especially significant change occurred in the 
graduate program. As of 1999, no new students were to 
be admitted in the Masters of Arts in Psychology 
Program, a decision initiated by the Psychology De¬ 
partment faculty. Controversy existed within the 
department for several years, with department critics of 
the program focusing on three things. First, over the 
years the graduate program moved away from its 
original purpose, which was to provide a general kind 
of psychology education. During those years, students 
entering the program began to assume it really was a 
counseling degree and came to expect that. The irony, 
one faculty member said, is that you really cannot do 
much with a counseling program in psychology, career 
wise, even if it were that. Second, the caliber of stu¬ 
dents entering the program had been declining for 
several years. Third, internal dissension developed over 
who was teaching the graduate courses. Some were 
teaching courses for which they were not trained. 45 

Other factors also existed. In recent years, the 
Maryland State Department of Education implemented 
a number of changes in requirements for certification 
of teachers, and the department could not offer the 
courses necessary for the new guidelines. The reason 
was simple: SSU “[didn’t] have the money or resources 
to hire faculty to teach them.” The graduate program 
offered concentrations in both psychometry and 
counseling. Dr. Charisse Chappell, director of the 
Graduate Program, said, “Psychometric classes offered 
to meet MSDE requirements now do not count.” 
Students in that concentration, as a result of the 


decision to end the program, were urged to complete 
their courses soon if they want to be certified when 
they finish the program. There was less pressure on the 
counseling concentration because their current course 
requirements did not change. 46 

One further curricular change occurred in President 
Jones’ interim year. The President’s Council meeting in 
November 1999 reviewed the course offerings and 
enrollments from the summer sessions of 1998 and 

1999. In those years three sessions were offered, partly 
as an experiment in efficiency. However, the decision in 
fall ’99 “... was that there was little advantage to having 
a traditional third summer session.” In the summer 

2000, therefore, only two sessions were offered. The 
first would be for five or six weeks (departments would 
choose what they wanted to offer) for undergraduates 
and graduates other than M.Ed. courses. The second 
session would be for M.Ed. courses only. Non-tradi- 
tional course offerings of Web-based, distance/distribu- 
tive education, off-campus and other related types of 
offerings could be developed and delivered anytime 
between May 30 and August 10, 1999. 47 

Cultural events on campus were marked by several 
special developments. One, surprising many, was 
Salisbury State’s take-over of the Ward Museum of 
Wildfowl Art. The Ward Foundation, owner and 
operator of the Museum, was formed in 1968. In 1975, 
the State of Maryland agreed to provide funds necessary 
to move the Ward Foundation and Ward Museum to 
Salisbury State College campus. It continued to operate 
there, in the Great Hall of Holloway Hall, until moving 
to new quarters on the banks of Schumaker Pond in 
the early 1990s. Now, ironically, the relationship 
between University and museum was to be renewed. 48 
Negotiations with museum officials began early in the 
year, but as President Jones later said, it was discussed 
on campus only at the executive cabinet level; it was 
simply too confidential for the bigger group. 49 

The agreement was announced in March 2000. 
University officials announced that the Ward Museum 
will “continue as a non-profit organization and run its 
programs and exhibits independently of the University. 
The Ward Foundation will continue to run the 
museum’s day-to-day operations—including the 
internationally renowned Wildfowl Carving Competi¬ 
tion.” The Ward Museum will be presented as an 
affiliated foundation of the University with its own 
board of directors. The SSU Foundation is the 
University’s other affiliated foundation. No money was 
exchanged in the deal, but the University has taken 
control of the museum’s $8.5 million in assets and 
assumed its $1.6 million in debts. (Much of the debt 
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was incurred in 1992 to pay for the new building 
housing the museum.) A three-year-plan to eliminate 
the $1.6 million debt involves using dorm fees as well 
as revenue from the bookstore and dining hall. The 
University will be part of the hiring process for the next 
executive director. University officials said the new 
arrangement will be a “better way to showcase authen¬ 
tic Eastern Shore culture and save the financially 
strapped Wildfowl Museum from bankruptcy.” Presi¬ 
dent Jones announced, “ Were excited about promoting 
and preserving the cultural history of the area. ... There 
will be a greater opportunities for national recognition 
and to engage in a whole new line of activities.” 50 The 
Ward Museum was the largest gift the University ever 
received. 51 

The Salisbury Symphony also played a role in the 
trend for greater civic involvement. In March 2000, for 
example, the SSO gave a concert preceded by a special 
reception hosted by the Salisbury Sunrise Rotary Club. 
Ticket sales were to help fund the Rotary Clubs three 
new scholarship initiatives, “intended to make higher 
education affordable for local students.” The SSU 
Symphony hoped to draw new audiences to Holloway 
Hall. Featured soloists were two local high school 
students. This was the first time the SSU Symphony 
shared in full partnership with a community organiza- 
tion. 52 

Greater outreach to the local community was 
assisted by WSUR, the campus radio station, when it 
moved onto the World Wide Web in October 1999. 
Until that time, the station could be received on 
campus by tuning the TV to cable channel 11, and off- 
campus by getting a special adapter to run ones cable 
through its tuner by tuning to 107.7 FM. Station 
managers tried several ways to reach a bigger market, 
and at one time came close to becoming an FM station, 
but there were no frequencies available in the area. 
Finally they found an Internet broadcaster, Shoutcast, 
and reached 10,000 at no cost. The station can be 
received anywhere in the world. “Parents, relatives and 
friends of students back home or at other schools, or 
anywhere, will be able to listen to SSU sports and other 
WSUR broadcasts. ... The Jungle Boogie, which was 
named the 1999 show of the year, kicked off the 
celebration in true style. They led the way for the 
station taking the top rating on Shoutcast for all college 
radio.” 53 

Despite the reduced budget for purchases of art and 
sculpture from the Bellavance years, by fall 1999 nearly 
all those sculpture pieces acquired since 1993 were on 
public display, “... complementing the campus’ 
accredited arboretum status. It is a strong collection of 
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figurative sculpture,” Ken Basile director of University 
Galleries said. 54 Around campus, the sculpture accents 
architecture. 

Contributing to Salisbury’s national eminence and 
internationalism, in 1999 SSU Theatre Director Paul 
Pfeiffer received major kudos. Pfeiffer wrote An Apology 
for the Life of an Actor in 1992 while he was a doctoral 
candidate at the Union Institute in Cincinnati. The 
play, a one-man show, explores the life of 18th century 
actor/director/playwright Colley Cibber. In 1998, while 
at a gala at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Pfeiffer 
offered a copy of the script to British actor David Ryall 
of the Royal Shakespeare Company. “Ryall was im¬ 
pressed by the humor, the scholarship, and as he said 
‘there was something about the character’.” Ryall 
forwarded a copy of the play to Steven Pimlott of The 
Other Place Theatre, a Royal Shakespeare Company 
theatre in Stratford-upon-Avon in England. Pimlott 
agreed with Ryall’s assessment and offered to stage the 
play in June 1999 during a series of one-night perfor¬ 
mances. All were “impressed with the skill in which 
Pfeiffer edited rhetorically difficult 18th century texts, 
weaving them into a fabric of a most unique character.” 
The Royal Shakespeare Company made its resources 
available, including wardrobe, props, equipment and 
space at The Other Place Theatre. The play returned to 
England in early 2000 and in 2001 was performed at 
the Royal Edinburgh Festival of the Arts in Scotland. 55 

A problem developed in club sports that grew out of 
a shortage of facilities, money and transportation for 
team use. In April 2000, the Office of Campus Recre¬ 
ation recommended that the University look into 
cutting those club sports that already exist at NCAA or 
another comparable level. Included in the list were 
women’s field hockey, men’s and women’s soccer, and 
men’s lacrosse. 56 The announcement raised a furor 
among students involved in those sports. The SGA 
opened discussions with many of the advisors and the 
presidents of the clubs. A few weeks later, the SGA 
announced that the cuts would not be made, and that 
those groups trying to become sports clubs will still be 
considered for future additions to the Sports Club 
Program. “However,” the announcement added, “there 
will be changes to the format and recognition of the 
program ... [and] all clubs must become an RSO.” 57 

SSU team athletics continued to rack up winning 
seasons. In 1999-2000, all SSU sports had a 65 percent 
winning percentage, winning seven conference titles 
and amassing 215.5 conference points. The Gulls took 
their second straight Capital Athletic Conference All- 
Sports Trophy since joining the conference in the 1994- 
95 season. 58 The men’s soccer team gained the NCAA 
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Mens Soccer Championship Tournament for the first 
time and moved to the final eight. 59 In the words of 
Coach Ward Lambert, “Since about 1990 we get calls 
from high schools telling us about students’ interest. 

We don’t have to tell them who we are and where we 

’>60 

are anymore. ou 

The year also was a turning point in Salisbury State 
athletics in another way. Ward Lambert, who ranked 
among the coaches with the most wins in NCAA 
Division III history, retired. Lambert arrived in 1970 to 
teach and coach at Salisbury State. 61 He started the 
1999-2000 year’s season with 416 career wins, all at 
SSU. His victory total was the 24th highest in Division 
III history. Lambert’s teams have posted seven winning 
campaigns in the 1990s, including a memorable 1997 
season in which his Sea Gulls finished 25-6 and 
advanced to the Final Eight of NCAA Division III 
Tournament. This was SSU s second visit to national 
quarterfinal round in five years. In the past nine 
seasons, his teams posted 161 wins while earning four 
NCAA Tournament bids and four conference champi¬ 
onships. Lambert was Capital Athletic Conference’s 
Coach of the Year in 1996. His overall record was 416- 
350. Under his leadership the Sea Gulls had 16 win¬ 
ning seasons, notched double-figures in victories in 25 
of 29 seasons and earned five NCAA Tournament bids. 
He was selected as Atlantic District Coach of the Year 
in 1991-92. The ’92 team’s 28 wins set a school record, 
and a nation’s best 27-game winning streak. That 
season produced national player-of-the-year Andre 
Foreman. 

Two issues continued to engender concern and 
controversy in student life. While the move toward 
diversity continued to occupy a central role in the 
University’s Mission and Strategic Plan, that did not 
erase some related problems. Multiethnic Student 
Services started publishing a newsletter, Interactions , in 
1998-99. The September 1999 issue of the newsletter 
stated the main function of the office was “... to assist 
SSU s multiethnic student population with the environ¬ 
mental adjustment task. Services and programs pro¬ 
vided reflect this University’s ethnic students interests 
and concerns and serve to enhance the intellectual and 
multicultural experiences of all students,” and invited 
students to make use of the offices’ resources. 62 Student 
organizations continued to try to heighten awareness of 
the rich cultural diversity on campus. The Spanish 
Club, for instance, organized a festival in recognition of 
National Hispanic Heritage Month. 63 

However, in November 1999, President Jones called 
a special “town meeting” for the entire University to 
focus on “Racial Issues at SSU: The Problems and the 


Promise.” The 1996 Middle States evaluation called on 
the president of Salisbury State to spearhead “a coher¬ 
ent and campus wide effort in this area.” Merwin 
formed the Select Committee on Diversity in Admis¬ 
sions, at the request of the Committee on Multiethnic 
Concerns and the Admissions Committee (see above). 
The report of the Select Committee had recommended 
proposed admissions criteria that took into account the 
importance of striving for diversity on the SSU campus. 
In a memo announcing the Town Meeting, Jones 
included a copy of the committee report and said, 
“Though I have only been here a short time, and am 
just starting to become familiar with the history and 
current situation of the University, I do think it is clear 
that one of the most critically important and morally 
compelling needs of the University is to address the 
issues surrounding diversity. ... I believe it is important 
that the community as a whole spend some time 
reflecting on the issues that the report raises.” 64 It was a 
good start, a time of sharing perceptions and ideas. 

A related issue seldom heard on SSU’s campus came 
out in The Flyer just before Christmas 1999. A student, 
Aaron Talasnik, wrote to the editor of The Flyer com¬ 
plaining that in the Christmas season, Christmas 
decorations were all over campus but few Hanukkah or 
Kwanzaa symbols were visible. “Salisbury is a campus I 
thought was so concerned about multiculturalism and 
race issues,” he wrote. “As an RA, it is my job to be 
aware of the differences that exist in the residence halls 
as well as on the campus. I expect the University 
community to be responsible for this awareness too.” 65 

Talasnik’s letter prompted another letter to the editor 
in The Flyer from the president of the Jewish Student 
Association (JSA), Bryan Levenson. Levenson agreed 
with Talasnik that Hanukkah was overlooked on 
campus. “Like Aaron,” he said, “I feel that the Christ¬ 
mas decorations should not be taken down, but that 
Hanukkah decorations should be put up. This Univer¬ 
sity is committed to the notion of diversity, yet they can 
only bring themselves to put up decorations ... of the 
majority of the people on this campus. They can’t even 
bring themselves to put up a Menorah or something for 
Kwanzaa.” He did appreciate that other Jewish holi¬ 
days, Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, are recognized 
and that professors allow students to be at synagogue at 
those times. In addition, the University, said Levenson, 
has “been open and receptive to the JSA [and] for 
Passover, UDS (University Dining Services) puts out a 
table of Passover foods.” But, he ended, “where are the 
Hanukkah decorations? 66 

Homosexuality and other sexual preference issues 
continued to be issues of debate. GALA, the Gay and 
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Lesbian Alliance, began on the SSU campus in 1988 as 
primarily a support group for gay students. The 
Lambda Society was a combination of GALA and 
faculty and staff. By 1999, GALA continued the 
support group setting for LGBT (lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender) students and also strove to educate and to 
provide a comfortable place for LGBT students to 
socialize. In addition to socializing as a group, in 1999 
they sponsored October as “Coming Out Month” and 
made donations of books to Blackwell Library. 67 

The new Horizons Program was a project adopted 
by the Student Affairs Committee to “train staff and 
faculty members to deal with situations and concerns 
brought about by homosexual and transgender stu¬ 
dents.” The program was part of a nationwide cam¬ 
paign to educate college campuses about gay, lesbian, 
bisexual and transgender issues. Horizons was described 
as “a safe place’ program and early in October sent 
an e-mail announcement of a planned workshop for 
faculty. The workshop was to offer information about 
d ... what they might expect and resource information 
they can provide for students.” 68 The announcement 
provoked an “e-mail debate” which especially focused 
on one issue. It had been said that faculty were going to 
be asked to attach symbol stickers on their office doors 
to indicate that their office was a “safe-haven.” One 
typical reply said, “... if we begin placing symbols on 
our doors as safe-havens for one particular group, do we 
not then have to also label ourselves as welcoming to 
any other minority or ‘different’ group? ... We should 
not be pointing out our differences, but ... should be 
focusing on our shared characteristics .... dividing us 
up into groups is counterproductive!” 69 Others op¬ 
posed the sticker campaign, saying they “... do not 
believe this program is necessary because it addresses a 
problem that is not a faculty problem, but one of 
student intolerance.” 70 

The workshop was held and more than 50 staff, 
faculty and students attended the first training session 
in mid-October. The Horizons Program reiterated that 
the intent is to assure students they are welcomed and 
embraced in the SSU family like everyone else. 71 

Alcohol was the other issue that continued to be 
much discussed and hotly debated. A new alcohol 
policy went into effect at the start of the fall semester 
1999. The policy stated that when students of the legal 
drinking age are cited off campus by the Salisbury City 
Police for distribution of alcohol to minors, they will be 
punished by the police and then be held accountable by 
a committee of University officials. Salisbury City 
Police report the citations to the University at its own 
discretion, so every guilty student admittedly might not 
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be reported and held accountable. However, the policy 
stressed that when occurrences are reported, students 
will have to face two different authorities with multiple 
penalties. In late September 1999, a situation did occur 
involving three students whose names were forwarded 
to the campus, the first received by University officials 
under the new policy. Possible campus action ranged 
from a letter of reprimand, disciplinary probation, 
community service, and a fine and even expulsion. 

At the time, Vice President Carol Williamson was 
quoted as saying that “expulsion is not likely and is 
reserved for the most extreme situations where some¬ 
thing else assaultative [sic] and destructive has oc¬ 
curred.” Salisbury police said that perhaps 90 percent 
of their citations are for possession, not distribution, 
however. 72 This new policy was “targeted at student 
hosts of what are often called ‘rent parties,’ large 
gatherings of students involving large quantities of 
beer.” Such parties put students at risk for assault and 
battery, sexual assault, and drinking and driving. 
Meanwhile, on campus the Residence Life Association 
reported 11 incidents involving possible alcohol policy 
violation in the first month of the semester. 73 In fact, in 
the fall semester, the Student Health Center found it 
necessary to send a warning e-mail to the University 
community warning students of a related issue, use of a 
“date rape” drug, Rohypnol, and a drug referred to as 
GHB. Use of these drugs occurred on campus. 74 

Students protested the new policy. The SGA said it 
was dissatisfied with the ambiguity of the clause and 
proposed an alternative proactive approach. “The idea 
is to provide students with information about alcohol 
abuse on and off campus, as well as the different results 
of intoxication,” said SGA President Lee Roth. “The 
Alcohol Awareness Program Committee is headed by 
SGA Senator Angela Popowski, plus other SGA 
members and representatives from Student Organiza¬ 
tion for Activity Planning (SOAP), Resident Housing 
Association (RHA), The Flyer and Greek Life.” The 
SGA also hoped to get some athletes involved with the 
committee. The SGA began designing, planning and 
proposing their own implementation methods. 75 

The Task Force on Alcohol Abuse appointed by the 
Forum made a proposal in May 1999, but the Forum 
asked that it be reworked, and a revised version was 
presented to the Forum in December 1999. The 
proposal recommended $35,000 more than currently 
allocated be given to the Cultural Programming 
Committee and that funding for cultural programming 
be incrementally increased to $125,000 over the next 
three years. Included in the proposal were several 
administrative/organizational kinds of recommenda- 
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tions. A basic assumption of these recommendations 
was that widespread faculty involvement in program¬ 
ming is a good thing and should clearly relate to 
academic life. In addition, the task force wanted to 
begin the search for a director of cultural programming, 
clearly spelling out in the job description that he/she 
must demonstrate the ability to collaborate with 
University faculty. In fact, it was said that this should 
be one of the essential criteria for hiring. Further, the 
director should report directly to the provost. Finally, to 
ensure faculty input, the director should expect cultural 
programming should enhance the “cultural/academic 
interface” and the director and Cultural Affairs Com¬ 
mittee should “create mechanisms for widespread 
faculty involvement in cultural programming.” The 
direct connection between cultural affairs and the task 
force, however, never was made really clear. 76 

Various responses to alcohol abuse problems were 
considered, and some were adopted. The U.S. Congress 
passed an amendment to the Family Education Rights 
and Privacy Act in 1998, and in fall 1999, University 
officials debated implementing it at SSU. The amend¬ 
ment gives universities the option of notifying the 
parents of underage students who have violated campus 
codes on drugs and alcohol. Several universities did 
implement it, but as of November 1999, SSU had no 
such parental notification policy. Assistant Vice Presi¬ 
dent John Fields did say, however, that if an incident 
were severe enough, parents would be notified. Also, if 
a student did not pay a fine, parents would find out 
when they get a bill. 

When the drinking problem is severe, involving 
alcohol poisoning or sexual assault, for example, the 
University will notify parents. University officials said 
that, if SSU does decide to seriously consider adopting 
this amendment, students will have a say in the deci¬ 
sion-making process. 77 

One positive action was taken, partly in response to 
the task forces suggestions. When the Crossroads Pub 
closed in Powell Dining Hall (slated to be razed the 
following year), a new Gull’s Nest Pub and Eatery was 
opened in October in Guerrieri University Center. A 
casual spot next to the Gull’s Nest snack bar, the pub is 
open Monday through Friday from 4 p.m. to midnight. 
Five television sets were mounted on the walls and 
various sports memorabilia decorated the room. All 
Gull’s Nest food was available in the pub, and students 
could pay for everything there except alcohol on the 
Gull Card, the University’s debit/ID card. Jane Fandray, 
director of dining services, said, “It’s an atmosphere 
conducive to drinking a healthy amount. ... It’s better 
to have [a bar] as part of a restaurant and have an 


alcoholic beverage as part of a meal, so you’re not just 
drinking.” A second casual spot, Cool Bean Cyber 
Cafe- provides a high-tech, coffeehouse atmosphere. 78 

The task force report also indicated SSU had the 
opportunity to support spiritual needs on campus by 
developing a program that would foster spiritual 
growth in the SSU community. In 1997, an ad hoc 
Committee on Spiritual Life was formed, including 
faculty, students and staff for that purpose. When a 
group from campus attended a conference at Wellesley, 
MA., in fall 1998, they learned "... that over 1,000 
American institutions of higher education, both public 
and private, have in common a desire to provide 
institutional support for the development of the 
spiritual life of students and faculty and others in their 
university communities.” The committee stressed that 
spirituality does not mean “religiosity.” For the spring 
semester, they lined up five speakers to promote and 
develop the concept of spirituality. 79 

The director of Blackwell Library, Michael McLane, 
announced in fall 1999 that the library would open the 
staff lounge on the second floor as a study-break room 
three evenings a week—Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
McLane said, “Students will be able to take a break 
from their study and research and relax with a soft 
drink or snack from the room’s vending machines.” A 
student monitor will manage the room. This also was 
the result of recommendations made by the task 
force. 80 

One other request from the task force was for the 
establishment of a standing committee of the Forum to 
be known as a “Wellness Advisory Council.” This also 
meant hiring a new alcohol/other drug and wellness 
educator. This was done by October 1999. The 
Wellness Advisory Council was modeled on similar 
groups formed on other campuses and was to coordi¬ 
nate all wellness activities and develop a comprehensive 
wellness program. The approach is to be a holistic 
emphasis on wellness, monitoring and encouraging the 
University’s alcohol and substance abuse efforts. The 
council will be a “catalyst for the creation of a campus 
climate in which the intellectual, physical, social, 
emotional, spiritual and cultural dimension of Univer¬ 
sity life mutually enhance each other.” Its responsibili¬ 
ties range from campus to community to national 
focus. The council will work with various University 
offices to assess wellness and health-related needs, 
develop and evaluate related initiatives, offer advice on 
incorporating it in the curriculum, offer advice regard¬ 
ing campus employees, evaluate and make recommen¬ 
dations on University policies regarding alcohol and 
substance abuse issues. It also will help the University 
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participate in a national dialogue regarding these issues. 

The membership of the council, approved in the 
Forum meeting in October, consisted of three elected 
faculty, three student representatives, three staff mem- 
bers and four non-voting members—director of 
Student Health Services or designee, alcohol educator/ 
wellness coordinator, director of Student Counseling 
Services, and associate vice president of human re¬ 
sources or designee. 81 

Despite these efforts, alcohol remained a problem on 
the SSU campus. In April 2000, that was made dra¬ 
matically clear by an out of control dining hall fight. 

An all-day affair provided by SSU s chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon (SAE), known as “Paddy Murphy,” was 
an annual outdoor event with live bands, , socializing, 
eating and “for those of age, drinking all the beer that 
they could.” Paddy Murphy was held off campus, and 
SAE provided buses so students who were drinking 
didn’t have to drive. Students began to leave the field at 
5 p.m., but well after 6 p.m., students were still being 
brought back to campus. 

The problems really began after the students re¬ 
turned to campus. Many of the returning students were 
quite drunk. Many students went directly to the 
Commons dining hall where, despite the presence of 
University Police, they became rowdy. The presence of 
police, in fact, seemed to provoke them even more. 
Following numerous food fights, a pulled fire alarm, 
broken plates and left behind trays, the Commons 
closed. When the dining hall closed, students who were 
kicked out or blocked from entering went into a frenzy. 
They threw more things, including dishes stolen from 
.the dining hall and were broken, threw a bench over 
the balcony, and a mass of students collected at the 
entrance of the Commons. Students were forced to get 
dinner off campus. No arrests were made. Public Safety 
declared an alcohol ban for the entire campus. 

An editorial in The Flyer noted, “Students acted out 
of control. Destruction and chaos should not have been 
the ending to such a day of fun and relaxation.” 82 
Students’ reactions varied widely. “It was out of control. 
They were throwing benches. It was very unsafe,” one 
said. Another said, “It was crazy and it was definitely 
because of Paddy Murphy. I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
school didn’t support it anymore.” Another said, “It was 
good to a point, but people took it too far. People were 
breaking plates and stuff. It wasn’t really fair to the 
cafeteria workers, because they do nothing but help 
us.” Yet, one admitted, “I’m just sorry that it ended so 
soon.” 83 

Shortly before leaving SSU, President Jones con¬ 
fessed that the biggest controversy he had least expected 
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while at SSU was the fight over privatization of dupli¬ 
cation services and the bookstore. Before Jones arrived 
on campus, the Board of Regents, as part of the Vision 
III plan, charged each university to increase administra¬ 
tive efficiencies by 20 percent. This was the excuse to 
“review alternative methods that will continue to 
provide current service levels more efficiently.” 84 

In April, Chancellor Langenberg sent a letter to all 
USM presidents asking them to evaluate bookstore 
privatization opportunities for their institutions. 
President Merwin, aware of the contract between 
Barnes & Noble and the UMCP bookstore, assigned 
Vice President Pusey to review the contract and to 
review the Duplication Services as well. 85 In May 1999, 
the Faculty Senate, which just survived the privatizing 
fight over housekeeping, unanimously passed a resolu¬ 
tion explicitly opposing outsourcing of Duplication 
Services. Senate President Whaley said it was done to 
slow the procedure so that principles of outsourcing 
could be discussed. They recommended the administra¬ 
tion not consider outsourcing at that time. Professor 
Elizabeth Curtin said the faculty wanted to debate the 
ethics of it. Pusey responded that he invited the Senate, 
Staff Advisory Council and Forum in May to send a 
representative to President Merwin to discuss the issue, 
but none did. 86 

In the summer, before President Jones arrived, Pusey 
established two RFP (Requests for Proposals) commit¬ 
tees. 87 The committee preparing the RFPs was com¬ 
prised of representatives from the administration, 
faculty, other organizations, along with people in 
charge of various groups such as the bookstore and 
Duplication Services. The committee developed the 
RFPs and sent them out to companies, calling for bids 
and outlines of what the organization would need to 
agree to before being hired to perform a particular 
service. Companies then submitted the proposals to the 
RFP Committee, which reviewed them. The commit¬ 
tees did not debate whether or not to privatize. 88 

For many faculty, the first time they really heard 
about the issue was when they returned to campus in 
the fall. That, said President Jones, made many of them 
suspicious. Though no one ever said so to him, Jones 
also had the feeling that they wondered if he, as an 
outsider, was called in to rubber-stamp privatization. 89 
The Faculty Senate took up the discussion again in 
September. In an opening speech at the September 
Senate meeting, Pusey said, “Neither SSU nor its 
administration has a philosophical position on 
privatization.” He also asserted that Merwin had been 
against privatizing housekeeping but had not estab¬ 
lished a University policy on the issue. Some faculty 
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opposed this, saying the University is not a business but 
a community. “The bottom-line shouldn’t be the 
decisive factor in making this decision,” they said. 90 

In the Forum, Professor Kathy Fox led the fight 
against privatization. 91 In the November Forum, a 
resolution written by Professors Bill Zak and Fran Kane 
suggested the Executive Committee of the University 
Forum form an ad hoc committee to examine the issue 
of privatization or outsourcing of University services, to 
develop a policy regarding when and if ever it should 
occur, and to study whether privatization is congruent 
with the overall mission of the University. Zak and 
Kane further suggested the committee should report 
back by the start of the spring 2000 semester. Pusey 
responded that outsourcing was already being consid¬ 
ered, and the decision on duplications would be made 
by November 30. He did agree to hold off until the 
December Forum meeting when the committee would 
make its report. The Forum assigned the questions to 
the Long-Range Planning Committee. 92 Admittedly, 
one of the goals was to delay the decision. In the 
December 7 Forum meeting, the committee “... con¬ 
cluded that any policy and procedures on privatization 
that it could recommend ... will take more lengthy 
discussion and consideration than we have been able to 
do to date.” They asked that the deadline be extended 
to the February 2000 meeting and also asked President 
Jones to extend current the RFP for duplication for 
another 120 days. 93 

President Jones commented that he knew the 
chancellor and the Board of Regents strongly believed 
they must explore outsourcing/privatization. He also 
said a strong sense of community is one of the most 
important things on a liberal arts campus. “This 
institution right now is very highly respected by the 
chancellor and the board ...,” he said. 94 But the issue 
was carried over into the spring semester and wasn’t 
settled until May. 

On the issue of duplication, President Jones said he 
decided early on that he would not put Mary Luke, 
manager of Duplication Services and long-time em¬ 
ployee of the University, or the other two employees in 
that office in jeopardy no matter what the financial 
advantage. The faculty was very emotionally committed 
to Luke, Jones said. 95 The only bidder in that case was 
Xerox which offered to bring in its personnel. The RFP 
Committee opted to recommend a scaled-down plan 
that kept Salisbury’s own staff with a Xerox employee 
on site to do maintenance and training because the 
committee discovered they would be no better off with 
outside personnel. The expectation was that $700,000 
would be saved over a five-year period. 96 


Meanwhile, President Jones spoke to more than 100 
people on the bookstore issue. FoIIett Higher Educa¬ 
tion Group submitted the only bid to take over the 
bookstore and guaranteed $1.2 million in revenues for 
the next five years. They would have purchased the 
bookstore’s inventory, but reserved the right to walk 
away from the deal at any time. Jones said it had 
become “an issue of morale versus money. ... The 
faculty was almost unanimously against it. Even 
contractual workers in the bookstore who would have 
benefited from it were against it.” The bookstore hired 
26 employees and 10 students. Some students were up 
in arms over privatization, and 400 signed a petition to 
stop privatization. 97 

On Friday before announcing his decision to the 
entire faculty in May, President Jones called a 7:30 a.m. 
meeting with all employees of the bookstore. Many 
thought he was going to say they would go with 
privatization. (Actually 10 to 12 employees would have 
been better off financially with Follett.) They filed 
through the food line and took their breakfast trays to 
their tables, but he realized they would not eat until 
they heard his decision! When he told them he was not 
going to privatize, three women literally collapsed in 
tears. Then they all had a prayer, holding hands and 
Jones joined in. At the end of the prayer, he said, “You 
know, I had a lot of factors going on in this decision, 
but I didn’t have God on the table!” Collectively, they 
all said, as if it were scripted, “We did!” That weekend 
Jones was surprised by several local ministers calling to 
him to thank him for making that decision. Ironically, 
this was only two weeks after the Forum meeting when 
the faculty adamantly voted that there must be no 
religious service in the commencement ceremonies! 98 

Many faculty and staff who were at SSU for many 
years told Jones they saw his decision as the “most 
momentous” in the history of the University. Many 
sent letters thanking him and calling it that. The real 
shock to Jones, he said, was that it was so significant. In 
the end, it was an issue of cost versus morale, and 
“... no cost saving was worth the cost of morale being 
damaged,” Jones said. 99 

The final issue faced by Jones was not quite such a 
surprise. A move to change the name of the institution 
began before Merwin left and was discussed occasion¬ 
ally even before that. Merwin asked the Faculty Senate 
in April 1999 to consider the issue of changing the 
name from Salisbury State University to either 
Salisbury University or University of Salisbury, or 
possibly some other choice, and the Senate agreed to 
discuss it at a later meeting. 100 Merwin said his reason 
for a name change was mainly a matter of marketing 
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the school. A name that not include “state” would 
make it appear more like ublic Ivy” and more 
attractive to potential donors. 101 Over the next several 
months, the issue seemed to stall. Most senators did not 
feel strong enough to take a stand, Senate President 
Don Whaley said. Of 18 senators, 10 took a stand and 
only six thought it was a good idea. Still he urged the 
Senate to reconsider. If it were changed* the president 
said, what name would they suggest? One suggestion 
from Professor Cal Thomas, preferred by many sena¬ 
tors, was Salisbury University of Maryland. 102 

When President Jones assumed his duties, he 
inherited the University name issue. He used the 
Presidents Cabinet—the “big group”—as a sounding 
board on the question, and in the end, they were, for 
him, the convincing vote on it. 103 In November, Jones 
reminded campus groups that a number of schools were 
dropping “state” from their names to dispel the percep¬ 
tion they were completely state funded. “A name 
change often increases private support and campus 
awareness,” he said. Marty Williams, vice president for 
advancement, added, “We would enjoy far greater 
access to private funds from foundations and corpora¬ 
tions.” Towson University, the College of New Jersey 
and all colleges in the Pennsylvania state system 
dropped the “state” reference. A public perception is 
that many of these universities are private schools, but 
actually all are public. 104 

At the SGA Forum meeting November 14, 1999, 
students voted against the idea, 14 to 22. One student 
commented, “We are a state university and should be 
proud of that.” Some were concerned with how much 
it will cost. Jones assured them that if the change was 
made, alumni would be offered another diploma with 
the new name. He added, “It kind of goes along with 
the new level of eminence and notches up the image a 
little.” 105 

The question was still being debated at the Forum 
meeting in December. At that meeting, President Jones 
commented, “Thom Bellavance really wanted to 
change the University name, according to Liz 
Bellavance.” But, he added, the polls and enquiries up 
to this point are not decisive one way or another, and 
“To proceed with a name change at this point would be 
a mistake [since it was not that clear that people wanted 
one thing or another].” 106 Eventually, Jones decided it 
would be best to make the final decision while he was 
interim president, thus saving “... a long-term presi¬ 
dent from having to deal with any surrounding contro¬ 
versies.” 107 In the spring 2000, Jones recommended a 
decision and the Forum approved it. Subsequently the 
name change was approved by the Board of Regents, 
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Governor C 7 ndening and the General Assembly. The 
new name, ch became effective July 1, 2001, is 
Salisbury U trsity. 

At the last meeting of the Faculty Senate in May 
2000, the members adopted a resolution: 

On behalf of the faculty at Salisbury State 
University, the Faculty Senate would like to 
acknowledge and commend interim Presi¬ 
dent Joel Jones for your efforts and your 
decisions to resolve the conflicts over 
privatization of the duplication center and 
the bookstore. Your sensitivity and atten¬ 
tiveness to the faculty voice on this issue was 
particularly appreciated and gratifying. 
Furthermore, we would like to commend 
you on your overall efforts this past year 
helping us to bring in a new president and 
your complete and selfless dedication to the 
common good of this academic community. 

We are a better University because of your 
tenure here, and we wish you well in your 
much-deserved retirement. 

An End and a Beginning 

Among the achievements of which Jones said he was 
most proud, one was keeping the people at Salisbury 
State excited about the University and focused on the 
presidential search. 108 The ad for the new president 
read, “Candidates ... should have demonstrated 
leadership skills in an academic environment, a demon¬ 
strated record of successful fund raising, senior experi¬ 
ence in the administration of large, diverse and com¬ 
plex organizations. ...” 109 By the beginning of the fall 
semester 1999, an 18-member search committee was 
appointed, chaired by Henson School Dean Thomas 
Jones. In October, Chancellor Langenberg came to 
campus to meet with the committee and then in open 
meeting the same evening with faculty and other 
members of the campus community. He told them, 

“We want a person who will become one of the 
Salisbury community, not someone who will retire 
behind the ivy walls of campus. ... This is one of the 
easiest sells I can imagine. ... This is a campus that’s in 
great shape. Its every presidents dream.” This was the 
12th presidential search in 10 years under the current 
Board of Regents. 110 

In Langenbergs meeting with the steering commit¬ 
tee two issues came up that caused some confusion. 
First, the chancellor said it might not be possible to 
have on-campus interviews of the finalists due to some 
candidates' desire for total confidentiality. In the 
evening meeting he clarified this, saying, “... It is the 
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purview of the search committee to decide whether or 
not to conduct open campus interviews with the 
finalist candidates. [The chancellor] will abide by 
whatever decision is made by the committee.” He 
pointed out that in this level of search, it is becoming 
more and more common for candidates to be unwilling 
to let it be known publicly that they are seeking 
another presidency. Second, the chancellor also dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of the committee employing an 
executive search firm to help identify good candidates, 
but the Search Committee also would decide this. 111 

The committee decided, in fact, not to hire a search 
firm. One factor in this decision was the length of time 
it would take to hire a firm following state procurement 
procedures, as well as the cost. They did decide, 
however, to hire a reference-checking firm. The 
committees timetable was to narrow the field of 86 
applicants to 10 or 12 by January 2000, to narrow that 
group to four to six by February and begin bringing 
candidates on campus for interviews by March. 112 
When the field had been brought down to 20, the 
committee did telephone interviews with them. When 
the list was narrowed to 10, the entire committee 
conducted 90-minute interviews with the candidates at 
Baltimore-Washington International Airport. 113 
Eventually, candidates were brought on campus and 
most of the SSU community had the chance to meet 
them and ask questions. 

At the end of the hiring process, Dr. Janet Dudley- 
Eshbach was chosen to be the eighth president of 
Salisbury State University/Salisbury University. The 
appointment was announced April 13, 2000, and 
Chancellor Langenberg commented, “Salisbury is 
moving up in all of the national academic polls, and I 
suspect that Janet s presence will help boost it even 
higher.” 

Dr. Dudley-Eshbach was no newcomer to Maryland. 
A native Marylander, from 1978 to 1988, she was on 
the faculty at Goucher College in Towson, and her 
family had a long association with vacation time at 
Maryland-Delaware beaches. A professor of Spanish 
and Latin American studies, she earned her doctorate in 
1986 from El Colegio de Mexico. She was the recipient 
of many awards and honors, including the Elizabeth 
Dole Shattered Glass Award given by the American Red 
Cross to women who have overcome obstacles in the 
workplace to improve chances for other women. 114 

Dudley-Eshbach’s academic career led her to SUNY- 
Potsdam where she was dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences and later provost, working with President Bill 
Merwin. 115 In fact, it was her friendship with him that 
led eventually her to seek the post at Salisbury. When 


Merwin applied for the job at Salisbury, Dudley- 
Eshbach also had applied, but withdrew when she 
learned Merwin applied. Dudley-Eshbach went on to 
become president of Fairmont State College, WV, in 
1996. Just before Dudley-Eshbach came to Salisbury, 
Fairmont received the largest single grant in its history 
under her stewardship—a $21 million federal grant 
toward increasing the states college attendance rate. 
While Dudley-Eshbach was at Fairmont State College, 
she oversaw exponential growth, leading to a need for 
new facilities, more staff members, and new programs 
including masters degrees in criminal justice, architec¬ 
ture, business and teacher education. 116 In her first year 
at Fairmont, the college secured external funding for a 
new classroom building at an off-campus site and ran a 
successful annual fund effort. In 1998, Dudley- 
Eshbach was named a “Young Leader of the Academy” 
by Change: The Magazine of Higher Learning} 17 When 
Merwin made the decision to leave Salisbury, he urged 
Dudley-Eshbach to apply for the position. It was a wise 
bit of advice. 

In her first campus visit in April 2000 after her 
appointment, Dudley-Eshbach spoke about her plans 
and philosophy. “What I will bring to SSU,” she said, 

“ [are] a broad background in liberal arts and sciences, a 
love of books and learning, and an awareness of 
internationalism.” She also promised stability and 
continuity; Dudley-Eshbach was fully aware that 
Salisbury had five presidents in five years. She said she 
will build on six strengths at Salisbury: the current high 
quality of academics, and the name change will support 
that; a forward looking Strategic Plan, (“its good but 
well start looking at it”); fundraising, which has been 
good and should continue; technology (she hopes to 
look at offering courses on-line on the Southern 
Education Network); community outreach; and 
diversity and inclusiveness, and not just ethnic diver¬ 
sity. Finally, Dudley-Eshbach stressed a strong belief in 
the importance of balancing job and family, and how 
happy she and her entire family were to be in Salisbury. 
“Its coming home for us,” she said. 118 

Interim President Jones admitted he discussed with 
Dudley-Eshbach the potential problems that might 
come with being the first female president and the 
vestiges of the old-boys-network that remain on the 
Eastern Shore. But Jones had great confidence in her 
abilities and even tried to hire her when she was 
Merwin’s provost. Jones said, “She [Dudley-Eshbach] is 
so down to earth—and she wants this job so much. 
She’s here for a long haul ... making a statement, not 
for her ego but for the University.” 119 
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Salisbury University's Future 

No institution can refuse to change or grow. Salisbury 
University is not the same place it was 10, 20 or 75 
years ago. One indication of the kind and intensity of 
change the school has experienced is seen in the work 
of the Public Relations Office. In less than 10 years, the 
volume of work in its publications and graphic design 
division has grown so rapidly that they have had to set 
priorities for whose requests get answered first. The 
order reveals much about those changes at Salisbury— 
Admissions Office work is done first, then work for the 
President s Office, and then requests related to Univer¬ 
sity grants. 120 What will Salisbury University resemble 
on its 80th, 90th, 100th anniversary? 

Everyone has predictions about the future of 
Salisbury University. Florence Pritchard, associate vice 
president of accountability and research, recently 
retired, believes the University will be known for its 
undergraduate education, for greater outreach to the 
community and the development of plans with com¬ 
munity colleges to help struggling students. Dr. Nelson 
Butler, former interim president and now professor, 
praises the “integrity of the faculty and our academic 
program ... as solid as anyplace Ive seen anywhere.” 
Provost Don Cathcart looks forward to Web-based 
activities, World Wide Web servers for distance learning 
and on-line registration and grade reports. 

After 75 years, Salisbury University is fast becoming 
recognized as one of the nations best mid-sized com¬ 
prehensive public universities. 
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SU President Janet Dudley-Eshbach 



//f we are a reflection of our history, 
// then Salisbury University’s character 
... 7 incorporates a chronicle of surviving and 

/ t M thriving despite the odds. As Sylvia Bradley 
1 describes in her introduction, it is an “in¬ 

triguing story of a schools effort to survive, a maturing 
of intellectual philosophy, and a curious, sometimes 
almost ambivalent, attitude of Maryland educators and 
lawmakers.” It is also a history of constant change and 
enduring consistencies. With humility we recognize 
that the successes and challenges with which we 
concern ourselves today will soon become part of the 
past as well. 

At the Helm 

There have only been eight presidents since the 
establishment of this University in September 1925. As 
of this writing, I am beginning my third year as SU’s 
president, and I find the commitment and vision of the 


men who have preceded me to be especially informing. 

Each contributed to the continued existence and 
advancement of what was to become Salisbury Univer¬ 
sity based on their understanding and image of what 
the students and larger community most needed. For 
over a decade, Dr. William S. Holloway stayed true to 
his plan of creating an outstanding primary teacher 
training school that would prepare educators destined 
for careers in rural school settings. Like Holloway, 

Dr. Jefferson Davis Blackwell presided over a campus 
where he could know every student by name. His 20 
years of service during World War II and the Korean 
conflict saw the University through a critical time in 
our nations history to a period of relative prosperity. 

Dr. Wilbur Devilbiss became Salisbury’s third 
president at the start of its fourth decade, continuing a 
remarkable pattern of stability in leadership. Under 
Devilbiss, Salisbury State Teachers College re-empha- 
sized its single purpose of preparing elementary and 
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Governor Parris Glendening and other State 
leaders attended President Dudley-Eshbach s 
Investiture Ceremony. Above (left to right) are 
Board of Regents Chairman Nathan Chapman, 
President Dudley-Eshbach. Governor Glendening 
and University System of Maryland Chancellor 
Donald Langenberg. 


selectivity of its students and faculty and the beautifi¬ 
cation of the campus grounds. Restricted budgets 
persuaded him to identify private sources of revenue to 
support his efforts. Following Bellavance s untimely 
death in 1996, Dr. William C. Merwin came to 
Salisbury State University with a mandate to achieve 
the national recognition that was within its reach. In 
his short three-year tenure, Merwin strongly supported 
the value of student-centeredness and created the 
Office of Vice President of Student Affairs with a 
direct reporting line to the president. 

From Interim President Joel Jones in July 2000, I 
inherited a school with a growing national reputation, 
budding shared governance among faculty, staff and 
students, and a strong campus-wide need to restore 
stable leadership. The success that Salisbury University 
enjoys today is in large measure the result of the 
diligence and foresight of the presidents who took the 
helm before me. 


junior high teachers while achieving regional and 
national accreditation. His resignation in 1967 due to 
budgetary pressures resulted in new leadership under 
Dr. Walter Smith who, despite his brief two-year term 
as president, broadened the schools focus to liberal arts 
and greater student involvement in service to the 
community. Dr. Norman C. Crawford ushered in a 
period of rapid growth for the college. It was a period 
of harmony within the school and struggle with 
external stakeholders that ultimately led to his resigna¬ 
tion in 1979. 

In 1980, Salisbury’s sixth president, Dr. Thomas E. 
Bellavance, led the “academic renaissance” of the 
college with his vision of a public college that could 
rival the education of highly reputed private colleges. 
His “public ivy” image was played out in the increased 
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Keeping the Boat Afloat 

It is ironic that Salisbury University’s founding was 
delayed one year because the Maryland governor at the 
time vetoed the school loan bill needed to complete 
construction of Holloway Hall. If there has been one 
issue that has been the bane of my presidency thus far it 
is the inequity of state funding that this institution has 
had to endure. I take little comfort in discovering that 
this has been a permanent condition throughout our 
history. Maryland legislators have continually looked to 
save money during harsh economic times by either 
threatening to close the school or by squeezing tight its 
budget. 

During the Depression, Dr. Holloway fought closure 
and turned to alumni to create a savings account from 
which he might borrow funds to keep the doors 
opened. The Warfield Report in I960 recommended 
that state teachers colleges throughout the State become 
part of the University of Maryland and serve as its 
satellite campuses. The Heller Report in 1970 proposed 
that SSC become a regional community college and 
that UMES, then Maryland State College, become the 
areas sole four-year college. Community pressure saved 
the day. 

Around the same time, the Rosenberg Commission, 
as well as the University of Maryland Board of Regents, 
recommended the merger of UMES and SSC. Another 
plan in 1987 would have granted extensive funding to 
UMCP and a proposed Baltimore alliance of colleges to 
the detriment of schools in the rest of the State. It was 
during this last assault that Dr. Bellavance turned to 
major donors—Frank Perdue, Richard Henson, Charles 
and Martha Fulton, and Alan and Patti Guerrieri—to 
provide endowment gifts that would help assure SSU’s 
future. Amazingly, SSU was recognized as second in the 
nation in endowment funding among public compre¬ 
hensive universities in 1987-88. The recession that hit 
the nation in the early ’90s forced increases in class sizes 
and resulted in the loss of several major programs at the 
direction of the then University Maryland System. It 
was Dr. Merwin who turned to smaller gift givers as 
well as major donors, among these the Seidel family, to 
reach a foundation campaign goal of $13 million 
dollars a full three years ahead of schedule. 

Today, Salisbury University again faces a difficult 
economic period. Our history tells us that we will 
survive the funding challenges we will be facing over 
the next few budget cycles, but it also informs us that 
we will have to raise our voice continuously and 
forcefully in order to be heard on the other side of the 
Bay. We must push for a rational tuition policy that 
takes into account state appropriations and other 


sources of funding, and we must continue to expand 
our efforts to raise funds from federal, corporate and 
private sources. 

Unfurling the Sails 

Salisbury Normal School started out humbly enough 
with 105 students paying an annual tuition of $100 
(including the loan of all textbooks) and a room and 
board and laundry fee of $216. Program expansion 
necessitated a name change to Salisbury State Teachers 
College a decade later in 1935. With a broader empha¬ 
sis on liberal arts, SSTC was renamed Salisbury State 
College in 1963. Dr. Bellavance’s efforts moved the 
college to its elevated status as Salisbury State Univer¬ 
sity in 1988. He also began discussions that would lead 
to one final name change to Salisbury University, a 
designation that I was successful in achieving during 
the 2001 legislative session. 

This changing roll call reflects the ever-expanding 
scope of the schools mission while continuing to 
provide excellence in education. Originally, the Normal 
Schools focus was solely on the training of primary 
school teachers. We were born out of concern that the 
Towson Normal School, situated so close to urban 
Baltimore, was not equipped to train and support 
teachers whose careers would be in the one room school 
houses of country villages. The course of study was 
expanded in 1934 to a three-year professional track that 
would allow students to transfer to other schools to 
complete their college degree. Soon thereafter, STC was 
permitted to offer all four years of study leading to a 
Bachelor of Science in elementary education, primarily 
because an excess number of teachers existed during the 
Depression. Today, it seems paradoxical that this 
modification was seen as a way to slow down the 
output of additional elementary school teachers. 

Almost a decade later, a shortage of teachers statewide 
led to the offering of an A.A. degree, encouraging more 
teacher education majors to enter STC with the offer of 
a complete tuition waiver and then allowing some of 
these to transfer to the school of their choice for a 
college degree. 

By 1955, STC was training both elementary and 
junior high school teachers, with only University of 
Maryland and Johns Hopkins University seen as 
competent in the preparation of high school teachers. 
But program expansion into other areas of study and a 
change in emphasis to a more liberal arts perspective 
allowed SSC to appeal to a larger number of students 
from across Maryland. By the early 1990s, there were 
over 30 majors offered by SSU, and a core focus on 
undergraduate research in the physical and social 
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Postscript 

sciences was taking root. While teacher preparation at 
all levels will forever be an important part of SU’s 
mission, equal emphasis on liberal arts, sciences and 
business at both the undergraduate and graduate 
education has rounded out its purpose and expanded 
our areas of achievements. 

Growth in enrollment from the original 105 stu¬ 
dents has come in fits and starts over the years, ham¬ 
pered at times by outside forces and almost always by 
budgetary constraints. But the trend has always been 
upward. By the 1970s, SSC was identified as the 
second fastest growing state college or university in the 
country for the preceding five years, and the number of 
students tripled during Dr. Crawford s first six years as 
president to almost 3,000 students—a number that 
would have been astonishing to the presidents who 
preceded him. A decade and a half later, enrollments 
had increased another 50 percent to 4,500, and, today, 
17 years later, SU enrolls close to 6,900, mostly full¬ 
time, mostly undergraduate students while maintaining 
the highest graduation rates within the University 
System of Maryland. 

Such expansion does not come without growing pains, 
and the pace of construction of classrooms and residence 
halls has never been able to keep up with need because of 
funding deficiencies. Holloway Hall served as the only 
classroom/residence hall for nearly the first quarter 
century of the schools history. Wicomico Hall, a mens 
residence hall, was built in 1949 so that male students 
could be housed on campus for the first time. There were 
only five buildings on campus when Dr. Devilbiss began 
his presidency, and a thoroughly modern library was a 
welcomed addition in 1957. The 1960s brought a golden 
age of construction with the building of the Tawes 
Gymnasium, a new President s Residence, a Musical Arts 
Center, the Memorial Student Union and a new womens 
residence hall. Of these buildings, only the latter remains 
standing today. 

By 1979, delayed repairs on aging buildings due to 
fiscal constraints threatened the structural integrity and 
effectiveness of the school. Forty-seven million dollars 
was spent on construction and improvements to the 
campus between 1980 and 1995. These years saw not 
only repairs completed—SSU was rated the best 
maintained facility in the State for the following five 
years in a row —but also a concerted effort at beautifi¬ 
cation was undertaken by Dr. Bellavance, who ap¬ 
proved the purchase of numerous sculptures, and Les 
Lutz, director of horticulture, who worked miracles in 
creating botanical features around the campus and in 
getting SSU recognized as a certified university arbore¬ 
tum. 
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Today Salisbury University is one of the most 
pleasing campuses in the State and perhaps in the 
nation. Nonetheless, issues of sufficient classroom, 
faculty and administration space as well as student 
housing are still with us, as we try to meet the demands 
created by student growth and rising expectations of 
what a first-rate university should be able to provide. 

All Hands on Deck 

Salisbury University has been first and foremost 
about its students. The dedication of our students has 
not changed, but certainly our history speaks to the 
changing mores and attitude of a college toward its 
students over the last 75 plus years. It is amusing to 
look back to the time when the “morals” of our stu¬ 
dents were “scrupulously supervised” and the distance 
between a couple dancing was dictated at no closer 
than two feet. Student activities were closely monitored 
and couples were forbidden to spend time in the dim 
alcoves of the Social Room. Students helped to define 
the traditions of Salisbury Normal School in those early 
years, establishing customs and traditions of the school 
colors, campus newspaper, and the like. For many 
years, freshmen hazing during “Rat Week” prevailed. 
Hootenannies and snack bar dances were popular in the 
1950s, and it is comical to note that Elvis Presleys Blue 
Hawaii was banned on campus by the administration 
during that same decade. 

Increasing student sophistication and demand for 
greater participation in institutional governance have 
been a constant and became more evident in the 1960s 
with petitions for input on faculty teaching evaluations 
and the honors awards process. The early 1970s saw a 
modernization of college rules with a letting go of the 
in loco parentis perspective of required oversight of 
students. Dress rules were eased, curfews dropped and 
class attendance requirements lessened. When the legal 
drinking age was lowered to age 18 during this same 
time period, partying reached an all-time high on 
campus and off. SSC was also seen as a “suitcase 
college” with students heading home on weekends, and 
cultural and social events seen by many students as 
more geared to the local community. Lost were many of 
the earlier traditions when the college was smaller, and 
in their place developed the Greek system. 

By the late 1970s, insufficient funding for scholar¬ 
ship support brought about the Work Experience 
Program at SSC when nearly one-sixth of all students 
were employed on campus annually. This program 
continues today with SU employing more students 
than any other school in the University System of 
Maryland. Also continuing is the allegation of student 
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Henson Science Hall, opened in fall2002, is the first 
new academic building at SU in over a decade. 


SU invited its neighbors on campus for FUN 
(Festival for our University Neighbors) Day—a 
carnival of entertainment, games and education. 


Recognizing SUs diverse 
population and consistent with 
President Dudley-Eshbach’s 
initiative to promote 
internationalization, the Link of 
Nations opened in spring2002. 
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Postscript 

apathy, often noted by students and faculty alike. A 
Flyer editorial in 1997 bemoaned the lack of school 
spirit and the absence of a pep band and pep rallies at 
sporting events. Alcohol over-consumption and 
underage drinking remain as chronic problems. Still, I 
would put up todays SU students against those in any 
other school in the country for their willingness to 
work hard to achieve their education and plan for a 
future of accomplishment and giving. 

The faculty is the linchpin of any institution of 
higher learning. Salisbury University has had a history 
of faculty who have spent their careers at this school 
focused on the learning and welfare of their students. 
Faculty numbers increased slowly in the early years to 
less than two dozen faculty on staff by 1955. Still, SSC 
at that time could boast that more of its faculty held 
doctoral degrees than any other school in the State 
except for the University of Maryland. With the growth 
in faculty numbers from 32 in 1963 to 51 in 1968, 
faculty began to demand more involvement in the 
planning and decision-making process of the College. 
The first Faculty Senate was organized to allow faculty 
an avenue for speaking directly to the Board of Trust¬ 
ees. 

By 1976, 155 faculty, representing a wider diversity 
of disciplines and course offerings, called SSC home, 
and a University Forum, composed solely of faculty, 
was organized. A change in emphasis from teaching to 
broader obligations in research and service paralleled 
these changes. While it was with some struggle that 
faculty and the administration allowed room for a 
greater voice by University staff, the beginning of true 
shared governance has only become a reality over the 
past few years. Given the recent advent of collective 
bargaining, what our governance structure will look like 
in the future is a story yet to be told. 

SU continues to pride itself on the high quality and 
student focus of its faculty. Not only have many faculty 
members spent 20 and 30 years of their career dedi¬ 
cated to the advancement of Salisbury University and 
to the education of its students, this institution has 
been blessed with many staff members who have 
similarly made SU their long-term home. Some names 
are known by many, such as Ruth Powell, whose legend 
as the social director and original mother-figure of the 
STC remains in the hearts of our senior alumni, and 
many more are still with us to contribute to the smooth 
working of Salisbury University. A number of these are 
identified specifically in Sylvia Bradleys narrative; 
additional others who are not mentioned have made a 
huge difference in the lives of our students and in the 
advancement of this school. 
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Two other groups of significant players in the life 
story of Salisbury University have been our alumni and 
the greater Salisbury community. Their participation in 
the continuance of the school should not be taken 
lightly nor their importance in the education and well 
being of our students forgotten. Repeatedly, when the 
very existence of a Salisbury Normal School/SSTC/ 
SSC/SSU has been threatened, it has been our alumni 
and the greater Salisbury community—its civic associa¬ 
tions, its political leadership, its newspapers and its 
citizens—who have gone to bat for us. While we have 
had our issues from time to time, most recently on the 
topic of student housing within the community, the 
value of this institution to the community and the 
value of the community to this institution have been 
reaffirmed time and again. Our mission has always 
been to serve the people of the Eastern Shore by 
training teachers, educating citizens, serving as a 
cultural center and acting as a prime mover of the 
regional economy. 

Charting the Course 

Sylvia Bradley suggests in her preface that “perhaps 
future administrators and spokespersons can gain 
insights and take solace from the past trials recounted 
here.” 

Her book describes much change, significant growth 
and momentous achievement for this once modest 
normal school. The vision of presidents and the 
commitment of the faculty and staff, students and 
community have joined to move Salisbury University 
past simply surviving and into full-throttle thriving. It 
is a history full of change that appears to cycle again 
and again around the value of excellence in education 
despite external obstacles. 

And what of our future? What will the pages of a 
history written 50 years from now contain? No doubt 
there will be further enrollment growth. Already we are 
projected to increase in student population to around 
8,000 by the end of the decade. I do not see Salisbury 
University becoming a campus of 20,000 students one 
day, but the future may prove otherwise. It is clear that 
there is high demand among students for the education 
and opportunities offered at SU. Already, we are 
accepting less than half of would-be freshmen who 
apply for admission. Without adequate and equitable 
support from the State and without continued revenues 
from other sources, we will not grow beyond our 
capabilities to provide the kind of educational experi¬ 
ence we pride ourselves on today. 

I anticipate expansion of program offerings so that 
we can better meet the needs of the Eastern Shore and 
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Capping SUs 75th birthday 
year was the Diamond Jubilee 
Gala honoring such local 
dignitaries as Frank Perdue. 


Maryland and keep up with significant changes within 
existing disciplines and in new academic fields yet to 
come. This will include the development of a small 
number of doctoral programs in selected areas and 
expansion of graduate programs at the masters level as 
well. We will not trade away the successes we have had 
in undergraduate education to focus on graduate 
training; there is enough expertise among our faculty 
and those yet to be hired to support a broader array of 
majors at all levels. The SU community will also 
become more diverse, fulfilling a goal of inclusiveness 
that has eluded this campus for many years. There will 
be more international students attending Salisbury 
University and opportunities for international experi¬ 
ences for all our students. 

Campus facilities will need to grow, of course, to 
keep up with planned growth and academic expansion. 
Already in the queue for construction is the new 
Teacher Education and Technology Complex that will 
parallel in size and innovation the new Henson Science 
Hall, which was dedicated in September 2002. A new 
library is desperately needed as well as a new field house 
for athletics. A new business school building might be 
part of the development of SUs southeast corner. This 
could also serve as a combined home for our many 
outreach groups. In the near future, there will be 
additional housing for students both on campus and 


off. Parking demands will be addressed. The future will 
see a stronger connection and development of East 
Campus and perhaps innovative use of the land now 
owned along the north side of Camden Avenue. All of 
these changes will provide the structure within which 
SUs current reputation will be further enhanced. 

Other possibilities may be more in the realm of the 
fanciful. Given the many opportunities for undergradu¬ 
ate research at SU, a technology park could provide 
students and faculty with opportunities for work and 
the application of research. More cultural opportunities 
offered within the larger community, particularly in the 
downtown area, would provide greater interaction 
between members of the SU community and the 
residents of city. In the realm of modern technological- 
based education, who can predict what the next decade 
or two will bring? 

What will remain constant, however, is the student- 
centered focus of this institution. Salisbury University 
will continue to gain recognition as one of the nations 
best mid-sized comprehensive public universities. Ours 
is an outstanding University whose most exciting 
chapters have yet to be written. 

Janet Dudley-Eshbach 
President 
September 2002 
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YLVIA STANT BRADLEY, professor emerita of 
Salisbury University, is a native of Wicomico 
County, MD. After graduating from Mardela 
High School in Mardela Springs, she attended 
Salisbury State Teachers College and received a Bachelor of 
Science in education in 1961. She later did post-graduate 
work at the University of Maryland College Park and earned 
a Master of Science in education from Salisbury State College 
in 1966 and a Master of Arts in history from the University 
of Delaware in 1973. Bradley began her teaching career at 
North Dorchester High School in Dorchester County, then 
joined the History Department faculty at Salisbury State in 
1966, from which she retired in July 2001. While teaching 
at Salisbury she was named Distinguished Faculty in 1990 
and was co-founder of the Research Center for Delmarva 
History and Culture, now known as the Nabb Research 
Center for Delmarva History and Culture on campus. She 
has published several articles, monographs, and books on 
local history including We Live Among Heroes: 
A Commemorative of Wicomico County s World War Two 
Veterans , Historic Salisbury, Mapping Delmawa’s Past, “The 
Mill at Double Mills,” Mardela Springs, Maryland: A 
History , and “Religious Development in Wicomico County,” 
an attributed chapter in Wicomico County History. She is 
currendy completing work on Living Along the Nanticoke 
in Years Past and Delmarva y s Disaffected: Loyalism on the 
Eastern Shore During the Revolutionary War . Bradley has 
one son, Stan, who lives with his wife, Jennie, in Salisbury. 
She continues to be active in local historical societies and 
the Laurel Public Library Board, and spends her leisure time 
gardening, traveling and reading mystery novels. 







